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SIR, 

^T^HE  Hiftory  of  Greece  expofes  the  dan- 
gerous turbulence  of  Democracy,  and 
arraigns  the  defpotifm  of  Tyrants.  By  de- 
fcribing  the  incurable  evils  inherent  in  every  Jf^f^^^^  <^'^- 
form  of  Republican  policy,  it  evinces  the  in-  •^^**'*^***. 
eftimable  benefits,  reiulting  to  Liberty  itfelf, 
from  the  lawful  dominion  of  hereditary  Kings, 
and    the   fteady  operation   of  well-regulated 
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DEDICATION, 
Monarchy.  With  fingular  propriety,  there- 
fore, the  prefent  Work  may  be  refpe^lfully 
offered  to  Your  Majesty,  as  Sovereign  of 
the  freeft  nation  upon  earth ,  and  that  Sove- 
reign, through  whofe  difcerning  munificence, 
the  intereft  of  thofe  Hberal  arts,  which  diftin- 
guifhed  and  ennobled  Greece  beyond  all  other 
countries  of  antiquity,  has  been  more  fuccefT- 
fuUy  promoted  in  Your  Majesty's  dominions, 
than  during  any  former  period  in  the  Britifh 
annals.  That  Your  Majesty  may  long  reign 
the  illuftrious  Guardian  of  public  freedom, 
and  the  unrivalled  Patron  of  ufeful  learning, 
is  the  fervent  prayer  of 

YOUR  majesty's- 

Moll  dutiful  Subjedl  and  Servant, 

London, 
Feb.  10,  1786. 

JOHN    GILLIES. 


PREFACE, 


'  I  ''  H  E  following  Hiftory  commences  with  the  infancy 
of  Greece,  and  defcribes  its  gradual  advancement  to- 
wards civilization  and  power.  But  the  main  defign  of  my 
Work  is  confined  to  the  fpace  of  feven  centuries,  which 
elapfed  from  the  fettlement  of  the  lonians  in  Afia  Minor 
till  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Macedonian  empire  in  the  Eaft ; 
during  which  memorable  period,  the  arts  and  arms  of  the 
Greeks,  confpiring  to  excite  the  admiration  and  terror 
of  the  ancient  world,  juftly  merit  the  attentive  ftudy  of 
the  prefent  age,  and  pofterity.  In  the  general  revolutions 
of  their  national  confederacy,  which,  though  always  loole 
and  imperfedt,  was  never  altogether  diffolved,  I  have  in- 
terwoven the  defcription  and  principal  tranfadlions  of 
each  independent  republic,  however  fmall  or  inconfider- 
able ;  and,  by  comparing  authors  feldom  read,  and  not 
frequently  confulted  for  hiftorical  materials,  have  endea- 
voured to  trace  the  intricate  feries,  and  to  explain  the 
fecret  conne6:ion,  of  feemingly  detached  events,,  in  order 
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to  reduce  tlic  fcattered  members  of  Grecian  llory  into 
one  perpetual  unbroken  narrative  ;  a  delign,  difficult  in- 
deed, and  new,  yet  evidently  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  great  purpofes  of  pleafure  and  utility. 

In  the  vieAV  which  I  have  taken   of  my   fubjedl,   the 
fluduation  of  public  affairs,  and  the  viciffitudes  of  war 
and  fortune,  appear  fcarcely  the  moft  fplendid,  and  furely 
not   the  moft  interefting,    portion   of  Grecian   hiftory. 
By   genius    and    fancy,     not    lefs    than    by    patriotifm 
and  prowefs,   the  Greeks  are  honourably  diftinguifhed 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    By  the  Greeks,  and  by 
them  alone,  Literature,  Philofophy,  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
were  treated  as  important  concerns  of  ftate,   and  em- 
ployed as  powerful  engines  of  policy.      From  their  lite- 
rary glory,   not  only  their  civil,  but  even  their  military 
traniadions,    derive    their   chief   importance    and    dig- 
nity.     To  complete,  therefore,  my  prefent  undertaking, 
it  feemed  neceffary  to  unite  the  hiftory  of  arts  with  that 
of  empire,  and  to  combine  with  the  external  revolutions 
of  war  and  government,  the  intelledual  improvements 
of  men,  and  the  ever- varying  picture  of  human  opinions 
and  manners. 

In   the   execution   of   this    extenfive   plan,    might   I 

affume  any  merit  to  myfelf,  it  would  be  that  of  having 

diligently  ftudied  the  Greek  writers,   without  adopting 

their  prejudices,  or  copying  their  narratives  with  fervility. 
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Many  events,  highly  interefling  to  the  citizens  of  Athens 
or  of  Sparta,  now  intereft  no  more ;  concerning  many 
important  tranfaftions,  anciently  too  familiar  to  be  ex- 
plained, the  Modern  Reader  will  reafonably  exped;  in- 
formation. On  fome  occafions,  therefore,  I  found  it 
necefTary  to  concentrate  and  abridge ;  on  others,  to 
dilate  and  expatiate ;  but  have  never  facrificed  that  due 
relation  of  parts  to  the  whole,  and  to  each  other,  or 
violated  that  unity  of  defign  which  I  was  ambitious  to 
attain  in  the  prelent  Hiftory,  by  condefcending  to  copy 
or  tranflate.  In  the  Work  throughout,  I  have  ventured 
to  think  for  myfelf ;  and  my  opinions,  whether  well  or 
ill  founded,  are,  at  leaft,  my  own. 

The  prefent  Hiftory  was  undertaken,  and  a  confider- 
able  part  of  it  written,  many  years  ago  ;  by  the  advice 
of  fome  perfons  of  tafte  and  learning,  who,  having  read 
my  hiftorical  Introduction  to  the  Orations  of  Lyfias  and 
Ifocrates,  wifhed  to  fee  the  whole  leries  of  Grecian  ftory 
treated  on  the  fame  plan.  My  fituation,  and  my  leifure, 
enabled  me  to  meet  their  wifh ;  but  before  my  manu- 
fcript  was  prepared  for  the  Prefs,  my  ftudies  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  only  employment,  not  enjoined  by 
fome  politive  duty,  which  I  fliould  have  allowed  (fucli 
are  the  fanguine  hopes  of  authors!)  to  fufpend  my  lite- 
rary labours.  During  that  long  interval,  different  por- 
tions of  Grecian  hiftory  have  been  ably  treated  in  Eng- 
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lifh,  as  well  as  in  foreign*  languages.  Yet,  as  moft  of 
.  thofe  works  ftill  remain  incomplete,  and  as  none  of 
them  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  my  fubjed,  or  at  all 
pre-occupy  my  plan,  I  venture  to  offer  the  prefent 
Hiftory,  deeply  fenfible  as  I  am  of  its  imperfedlions,  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  Public. 

*  Among   the    foreign  works,    I   diftinguilh   with   pleafure   thofe  of 
Mr.  Meiners  6f  Gottingen.     To  the   author  of  this  Hiftory  it  would 
be   very   flattering  to  find  the  opinions  which  he  hazarded  in   his  in- 
troduftion    to   Lyfias,     confirmed    in    a  fubfequent    work    of  fuch   an 
admired   fcholar  as   Mr.  Meiners   (fee  his    Gefchichte  des   Luxus    der 
Athenienfer,   Lemgo  1782),  were  it  not  extremely  natural  that  writers, 
who  draw  from  the  fame  fources,  fhould  advance  the  fame  fads,  and 
deduce    fimilar   conclufions.     In   the  following  Hiftory,    my   views   of 
the  Pythagorean  band,  and  of  the  Platonic  philofophy,   though  fufficiently 
remote  from  vulgar  opinion,  nearly  coincide  with  thofe  of  Mr.  Meiners 
in  his  Gefchichte  des  Urfprungs,   Fortgangs  and  Verfalls  der  Wiffen- 
chafften   in   Griechenland;    that   is,   "  the  Hiftory  of  the  Origin,   Pro- 
grefs,   and  Decay  of  Philofophy  in  Greece:"    a  work  not  yet  completed, 
but  which,   as  far  as  it  extends,   I  will  venture  to  recommend  as  one  of 
the  moft  valuable  and  accurate  treafuries  of  Greek  learning  contained  in 
any  modern  tongue. 
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C  H  A  P.     I. 

yiew    of  the    Progf^efs    of  Civilization    and   Power  iji_ 
.    G?'eece,  precedifig  the  Trojan  War. — Hiftory  of  that 
War. — Its  Confequences, 

IN  the  Infancy  of  foclety,  men  are  occupied  with  the  bufinefs  of   CHAP, 
the  prefent  hour,  forgetful  of  the  paft,  and  carelefs  of  the  future.    ,_  _ '_    . 
They   poflefs   neither   ability   nor   inclination    to    contemplate  Introduaion. 
their  public  tranfadHons  in  the  impartial  light  of  hiftory,  far  lefs  to 
treafure,  and  to  record  them.     Their  recent  vidtories  over  hoftile 
tribes  are  celebrated  in  the  artlefs  fong",  or  commemorated  by  the 
rude    monument ;  but  to  preferve  any  regular  feries  of  conneded 
events,  is  a  defign,  v^^hich  they  enjoy  not  the  means  to  execute, 
fcarcely  the  capacity  to  comprehend. 

Their  fimple  and  obfcure  adventures,  w^hich  thus  pafs  unremem- 
bered  by  themfelves,  rarely  excite  the  inquifitive  curiofity  of  their 
more  cultivated  neighbours.      In  remote  ages   of  the  world,    one 

..''  Tacit.  Annal.  I.  iv=  C.  4j, 

Vol.  I,  B  people 
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CHAP. 

I. 
\ .r—~t 


people  became  an  obje£t  of  attention  to  another,  only  as  they  be- 
came confiderable ;  nor  before  the  full  maturity  of  Grecian  refine- 
ment, did  the  moft  polifhed  nations  of  antiquity  think  of  invef- 
tigating  the  nature  and  powers  of  man  in  the  untutored  efforts 
of  favage  life.  The  daring  fpirit,  and  fierce  incurfions,  of  the 
Barbarians  in  the  eaft  of  Europe,  excited  terror  and  confternation 
among  the  more  civilized  and  more  efi'eminate  inhabitants  of  LefTef 
Afia*;  but  the  luxurious  pride  of  the  latter  never  condefcended  to 
examine  the  origin  and  hiftory  of  the  people  who  were  occafionally 
the  object  of  their  fears.  The  only  circumftantial  information  con- 
cerning both  the  Afiatics  and  the  Europeans,  muft  be  derived  from  the 
early  hiftorians  of  Greece ;  and  when  we  refle£t  on  the  innume- 
rable caufes  which  confpire  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  exploits  of  rifing 
communities,  there  is  reafon  to  wonder  that  we  Ihould  know  fo 
much  concerning  the  ancient  ftate  of  that  country,  rather  than  to 
regret  that  our  knowledge  is  imperfedt; 

It  muft  be  allowed,  however,  that  our  materials  for  the  firft  por- 
tion of  Grecian  hiilory,  are  more  copious   than  confiftent'.      The 

fubjed, 


*  The  LydiafiS,  Phrygians,  5:c.  Hiftoiy 
and  Fable  atteli  the  early  civilization,  the 
wealth,  and  wickednefs,  of  thofe  nations. 
See  particularly  Herodotus,  1  i.  c.  93  &  feq. 
and  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  532.  &  feq.  and  1.  .xii.  & 
xiii.  p.  57Z. 

^  It  is.  fiiiEcient  to  read  Thucydides's  in- 
troduflion  t©  his  adnijred  hiftory  ofthePelo- 
ponnefian  war,  to  perceive  how  iittle  cOrrefi 
information  could  be  obtained  by  that' dili- 
gent inquirer  into  the  antiquities  of  his  coun- 
try. If  we  admit  the  common  chronology, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fcatteied 
Iragments  of  Grecian  hiftory  were  preferved 
during  thirteen  centuries  by  oral  rradition. 
The  tales  or  riiapftidies  of  t^le  aoiJors-ep-bards, 
were  fucceeded  by  thofe  of  the  Cyclic  poets, 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Ca<aubon  ad'  ' 
AtlieiiJeum,  1.  vii.  c.  4.  Salmaf.  in  Solin. 
li  Schwarzlus  Altdorf  i.i  diff.  de  poetis  Cy- 


clicls.  Compontion  in  profe  began  with  the 
ule  of  alphabetic  writing'about  fix  centuries 
before  Chrift.  Plin.  Nat.  Hilt.  1.  v.  c.  29. 
The  firll  profe  writers,  or  more  properly  the 
firft  ivn'ters,  were,  Pherecydes  of  S^  rOs  ; 
Acufilaus  of  Argos  ;  Hellanicus  ofLe/bos; 
Heca-tieus  and  Dionyfius,  both  of  Mile'tus; 
ihelaftofwhom  flouriflied  in  the65th*0!ymp. 
520  B".  C.  and  immediately  preceded  Hero- 
dotus. From  the  work,  of  Herodotus,  which 
forms,as  it'Were,the  fhade  between  Epic  Poetry 
and  Hiftory,  we  may  judge  of  the  writings  of 
hris' fjredeceffors.j  fiom  whom,  together  with 
the  Cyclic  poets,  Anaximenes  of  Lampfacus, 
who  livsd  in  the  time  of  .-Me.xander  the  Great, 
and  Diodorus  Siculus^  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Cicfar,  compiled  the  firft  books  of 
their  very  extenfive  but  inaccurate  colleftions. 
Apollodcrus,  Hyginus  (and  many  others, 
whofe    wwks  are   no\y  loft)  comijined    the 

more 
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fubje£t,  indeed,  is  fuch,  as  a  very  cautious  writer  would  clioofe  CHAP, 
entirely  to  avoid,  fnice,  whatever  authorities  he  follows,  his  narra-  v-— .—  ^ 
tive  muft,  in  fome  parts,  be  liable  to  objedion*.  Yet  it  feems  t^tw- 
tial  to  the  integrity  of  the  prefent  work,  to  explain  from  what 
aflTemblage  of  nations  the  Greeks  were  formed,  and  by  what  fortunate 
fteps  they  arrived,  from  feeble  beginnings,  to  that  condition  of 
manners  and  fociety  in  which  they  are  defcribed  by  Homer  ;  whofe 
immortal  poems,  like  a  meteor  in  the  gloom  of  night,  brighten  the 
obfcure  antiquities  of  his  country. 

The  traditions  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the  authentic  records  of  Firft  inha. 
facred  hiftory,  in  reprefenting  the  countries  afterwards  known  by  Greece. 
the  names  of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Greece,  as  peopled  at  an  earlier 
period  than  any  other  portion  of  the  weftern  world.  The  fouthern 
corner  of  Europe,  comprehended  between  the  thirty-fixth  and  forty- 
firft  degrees  of  latitude,  bordering  on  Epirus  and  Macedonia  towards 
the  north,  and  on  other  fides  furrounded  by  the  fea,  was  inhabited, 

more  ancient   rccorus,  whether  in  profe  or  of  each  event  is  precifely  afcertained,  compre- 

verfe,  with  the  additions  and  embellifhments  hend  no  more  than  a  period  of  feventy  years, 

of  the  lyric  and  tragic   poets.      When    the  Even  in  their  time,  chronology  feems  not  to 

Greek  learning  became  known   to  the   Ro-  have  been  cultivated  as  a  fcience,  fince  the 

mans,    this  compound   of  hiftory   and  fable  firft  fpecimen  of  that  kind  is  faid  to  have  been 

furnifhed    the   fubjeft    and   the  incidents  of  given  by  Demetrius  Phalerius,  mhxi  oif^^.T^), 

innumerable   tragedies  to  Ennius,    Accius,  ata.y(x(pT„    about   the   middle  of  the   fourth 

Livius  Andronicus,  &c.     After  the    downfal  century  before  Chrift.     The  labours  of  De- 

of  Rome,  learning  took  refuge  in  the  eaftern  metrius    were    corredled    and    extended   by 

world.     The  antiquities  and  early  hiftory  of  Philochorus   in  his  At6k.     The  hiftorlan  Ti- 

Greece  again  became  objefts  of  ftudy  among  ma;us,  whoflourifhed  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 

the  natives  of  that  country  ;  but  the  hetero-  Philadelphus,  firft  arranged  his  narrative  in 

geneous  mafs  of  truth  and  fiiflion  was  rather  the  order  of  Olympiads,   which  began  776 

amalgamated,     than    purified,    by    Malala,  B.  C.       His  contemporary  Sofibius  gave  a 

Cedrenus,   Tzetza,    Conftantinus   Manafles,  work,  intitled  xi"'"-''  avxyfx(pr: ;  Apollodoru* 

and  other  Greeks  of  the  middle  ages.     See  wrote  the  avtra^i;  xp"'"i  i  3nd  on  fuch  Chro- 

Heine,  Not.  ad  jEneid.   II.   and  Voflius  de  nologers  refts  the  credit  of  all  later  compilers, 

Hilloric.  Grxcis.     With  few  exceptions,  the  as  well  as  of  the  Arundelian  marbles,  which 

Greek  writers  may  be  pronounced  extremely  were  compofed  only  .164.  years  before  Chrift. 
carelefs   in  matters   of  chronology.      Hero-         *  What  titrabo   (1.   ix.)   fays   of  the  firll 

dotus,  who  has  been  emphatically  ftyled  the  hiftorians    of    Attica,    "   that  they   differed 

father  of  profane  hiftory,  commonly  reckons  "  widely  from  each  other  (7!•a^a  S^ccputa-.Tic)," 

by  the  ages  of  men.     The  accurate  hiflories  may   be  applied  to  all  profane  hiftories  of 

of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  where  the  time  thofe  early  times. 

B  2  above 
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C  HA  P.    above  eighteen   centuries   before  the  Chriftian  ^ra,   by  many  fmall 
' • ^    tribes  of  hunters  and  fhepherds,  among  whom  the  Pelafgi  and  Hellenes 

The  Peliifiri 

andHelleiies.   Were  the  moft   numerous   and   powerful  ^     The   barbarous   Pelafgi 
venerated  Inachus,   as  their  founder ;  and  for  a  limilar  reafon,   the 
more  humane  Hellenes  refpeded  Deucalion.     From  his  fon  Hellen, 
they  derived  their  general    appellation,  which  originally  denoted  a 
The  latter      fmall  tribe  in  Theflaly' ;  and  from  Dorus,  Eolus,  and  Ion',  his  more 
to  Dorians,     remote    defcendants,     they    were    difcrimlnated    by    the    names    of 
lonians.'  ^"     Dorians,  Eolians,  and  lonians  \     The  Dorians  took  polTellion  of  that 
mountainous  dlftri£t  of  Greece,  afterwards  called  Doris ;  the  lonians, 
whofe  name  was  in  fome  meafure  loft  in  the  illuftrious  appellation  of 
Athenians,  fettled  in  the  lefs  barren  parts  of  Attica ;  and  the  Eolians 
peopled  Elis   and  Arcadia,  the  weftern    and  inland  regions   of  the 
Peloponnefus '.      Notwithftanding    many   partial    migrations,   thefe 
three  original'"  divifions  of  the    Hellenes  generally   entertained   an 
affeftion,  for  the  eftablilhments  which   had   been  preferred   by  the 
wifdom   or    caprice    of  their  refpe£live    anceftors  j     a    circumftance 
which    remarkably    diftinguiflied    the   Hellenic^   from    the    Pelafgic 
race.     While  the  former;  difcovered  a  degree  of  attachment  to  their 
native  land,  feldom  found   in  barbarians,  who  live  by  hunting  or 
pafturage,    the   latter,  difdaining    fixed    habitations,     wandered     in 
large  bodies  over  Greece,  or  tranfported  themfelves  into  the  neigh- 
bouring illands ;  and  the  moft  confiderable  poi-tion  of  them  gradu- 
ally removing  to  the  coafts  of  Italy  and  Thrace,  the  remainder  melted 
away  into  the  Doric  and  Ionic  tribes.     At  the  dlftance  of  twelve  cen- 
turies, obfcure  traces  of  the  Pelafgi  occurred  in  feveral   Grecian  ci- 
ties ;  a  diftridt  of  Theffaly  always  retained  their  name ;  their  colo- 
nies continued,  -in  the  fifth   century   before   Chrift,    to  inhabit   the 
fouthern  coaft  of  Italy,  and  the  fhores  of  the  Hellefpont :  And  in 

'  Marm.   Oxen.    Epoch.  6.      Apollodor.         *  Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  56.    and  1.  vii.  c.  94. 

Elblioth.   1.  ii.  '  Diodor.   Siculus,  1.  v. 

''  Thucydid.  1.  i.  c.  28.  •"  Heraclid.  Pont,  apud  j^:hena:um,  1.  xiv. 
'  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  383. 

thofe 
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thofe  widely  feparated  countries,  their  ancient  affinity  was  recognlfed 
in  the  uniformity  of  their  rude  dlaleft  and  barbaroug"  manners,  ex- 
tremely difTimilar  to  the  cuftoms  and  language  of  their  Grecian 
neighbours". 

Greece,  when  delivered  from  the  turbulence  of  a  rugged  race  of  Colonies 

.        ,  ,  ^  ,  .  .  ,         .         ,  .  from   Esjvpt 

men,  who  never  attamed  much  conlideration,  either  m  the  tcrrito-  and  tlic'^Eaft. 
ries  where  they  originally  dwelt,  or  in  thofe  to  which  they  after- 
wards removed,  was  not  left  to  be  flowly  civilized  by  the  progreffive 
ingenuity  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  The  happy  pofition  of  a  country, 
which,  forming  as  it  were  the  frontier  of  Europe  with  Afia,  is 
divided  only  by  a  narrow  extent  of  fea  from  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  fituate  within  reach  of  thole  parts  of  the  Eaft  which  were 
anciently  moll  flourllhing  and  populous,  naturally  invited  the  vlfits 
of  travellers,  and  attracted  the  eftablilliment  of  colonies.  Tliefe 
tranfient  vlfits,  or  temporary  fettlements,  were  marked  by  many 
fignal  benefits,  the  memory  of  which  was  long  preferved  by  the 
gratitude  of  Greece,  and  the  merit  probably  exaggerated  by  her 
fondnefs  for  panegyric.  Even  thofe  Grecian  communities,  which 
juftly  claimed  the  honour  of  fuperior  antiquity,  acknowledged  them- 
felves  indebted  to  ftrangers  for  the  moft  Important  difcoveries,  not 
only  in  religion,  but  in  agriculture  and  the  arts ;  and  contented 
themfelves  with  the  glory  of  having  diffufed  a  borrowed  light  over 
the  melancholy  gloom  of  ignorance  which  overfpread  their  neigh- 
bours'^  '  But  national  vanity  at  length  produced  a  material  change 
in  the  tradition.  When  the  refined  defcendants  of  the  rude  Greeks 
viewed  with  complacence  their  own  fuperlority  in  arts  and  arms  to 
all  the  nations  arour  J  them,  they  began  to  fufped  that  the  Gods 
alone  were  worthy  to  have  reared  the  Infancy  of  a  people,  who 
eminently  excelled  the  reft  of  mankind.     To  the  Gods,  they  tranf- 


■"  Herodot.  1.  i,  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  I,  i.  "  Ifocrat,  Panegyr.  paflim. 

Paufan.  1.  viii. 


ferred 
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G  H  A  p.    ferred  the  merit  of  the  many  ufeful  inventions  communicated  by  the 

«— — ^ '    generous  humimity  of  their  ancient  vifitants ;  an  oftentatious  fidion 

coloured  by  a  faint  femblance  of  truth,  fuice  the  worfliip  of  feveral 
divinities  was  introduced  at  the  fame  time,   and  by  the   fame  per- 
fons",  who  made  known  the  arts  moft  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes 
of  human  life  '*. 
New  colo-  While  fable   thus   difguifed    the   benefits    conferred  by   the   firfl 

nies  from  the  j-j-anfitory  voyagcs  into  Greece,    hiftory  preferved   the  memory  of 
tries.  four  luccefTive  eftablifhments  eredled  there  by  foreigners.     From  the 

middle  of   the  fixteenth,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
before  Chrift,    an  inundation   of  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  and  Phry- 
gians  overflowed    the    Hellenic  coafts.       The    caufes    afligned    for 
thefe  emigrations  are  extremely  confonant  to  the  manners  of  remote 
antiquity,  as  defcribed  by  facred  and  profane  authors  :  Hatred  of  a 
rival,  impatience  of  a  fuperior,  in  one  inftance  the  perfecution  of  a 
brother  and  an   enemy,  and,  in  general,  that  uneafy  reflleffnefs  of 
difpofition,  which  univerfally  prevails  among  men,    who  have  be- 
come feniible  of  their  own  powers,  without  having  fufficiently  learned 
to  direct  them  to  the  happy  purfuits  of  arts  and  induftry  ".     The 
A.  C.  1556.    principal  colonies  were  conducted  by  Cecrops'*,  and  Danaus,  Egyp- 
1435-     tians,  who  refpedively  fettled  in  Athens  and  Argos ;  Cadmus",  a 
1493.     Phenician,    who   founded  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  and   Pelops,  a  Phry- 
,350.     gian",    whofe   defcendants,    intermarrying    with    thofe  of  Danaus, 
king  of  Argos,  and  Tyndareus,  king  of  Laceda^mon  or  Sparta,  ac- 
quired, in  the  perfon  of  Agamemnon,  fo  powerful  an  afcendant  in 
the  Peloponnefus'',     The  family  of  Deucalion  flill  reigned  in  Thef- 
faly ;    but  Thebes,  Athens,  Argos,   and   Sparta,  which   in   all   ages 

'3  The   Tytans,  Uzi   Daayli.    Triptolc-  "■  Strabo,  !.  ix.  and  Plut.  in  Thefeo. 

inus,   &c.    Compaxe  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  v.  and  '^  Strabo,  ibid,  and  Ifocrat.  Hellen. 

Jfocrat.  Panegyr,          •  "  Ifocrat.      Panathen.    Thucydid.     1.    i. 

'♦  Idem,  ibid.  Diodcr.  I.  iv. 

"   irocrat.    Hellen.    Tub     initio.     Find.  '^  Thucyd.  I.  i.   Diodor.   1.  iv.    Ifocrat. 

Olymp,  ).  Panathen. 

I  were 
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were  regarded  as  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  thus  fell  under  the  ^ 

dominion  of  four  foreign  lines  of  princes,  whofe  exploits,  and  glory,    ' » — -* 

and  misfortunes,  are  immortalized  by  the  firft  and  nobleft  produc- 
tions of  Grecian  genius". 

The  countries,  which  thefe  adventurers  abandoned,  had  not,  ac-  Improve- 
ments intro* 
cording  to  modern  ideas,  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  maturity  in  duced  by 

■.r       •  111111  •  (•   thefecolonies 

laws  and  government.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  natives  ot  into  Greece. 
Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  were  acquainted  with  many  improvements 
unknown  to  the  Hellenic  tribes.  Conjedtures  are  not  to  be  placed  in 
the  rank  of  fa£ts ;  yet,  in  matters  fo  ancient  and  obfcure,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  conjedure  from  the  only  fads  on  record,  that  the 
invaders  of  Greece  introduced  into  that  country  the  knowledge  of 
the  Phenician  alphabet;  improved  the  pradice  of  agriculture;  mul- 
tiplied the  rites  of  religion  ;  difcovered  to  the  Greeks  feveral  ufes  of 
the  metals  ;  but,  on-  the  other  hand,  gradually  adopted,  in  their 
turn,  the  Grecian  language,  and  generally  conformed  to  the  Grecian 
cuftoms  and  inftitutlons".       • 

The  introdudion  of  the  Phenician  alphabet  was  an  improvement  The  Them. 

.  ,  cian  alpha- 

too  delicate  and    refined  to  be  immediately  attended  with  any  im-   bet. 
portant    confequences.      The   grofs   underftandings  of  the  Hellenes 
could  not  eafily   comprehend   the  utility  of  fuch  an   ingenious  in- 
vention.    The   knowledge   of  it  was  acquired  and  preferved  by  a 
few  individuals"  of  more   enlightened   minds  :  but  the   far  greater 

"  The  works  of  Homer  and  Pindar,   and  tryon  ;  the  fecond,  of  the  fon  of  Hippocoon ; 

the  writings  of  the  Greek  Tragedians.     In  the  third,   of  Laodamus  the  fon  of  Eteocles. 

thefe,  and  fcarcely  any  where  elfe,  the  ftories  The  infcriptions  on  the  fhields  of  the  heroes 

of  Cadmus,   Seniele,  Bacchus,   Amphitryon,  whobefieged  thecapitalof  Eteocles, are  noticed 

Hercules,  CEdipus,&c.  may  be  read  with  pica-  by  ^fchylus,  in  his  tragedy  intitled,  "The 

fure  and  advantage;  for  as  Strabo,  1.  ix.  fays,  ««   Seven  againft  Thebes."  Yet  we  know  from 

"   All  there  is  monllrous  and  tragic  land."  Homer,  Iliad  vi.   that  when  Prstus  fent  Bel- 

"   Compare  Herodotus,  1.  v.  c.  ^9.  1.  vii.  lerophon  to  the  king  ofLycia,   he  gave  him, 

paffini.  Montfaucon,  PalcEOgraph.  Gr.-EC.  l.ii.  not  a  written  letter,  but  j-«f/,aT»Ai;>fa,  mournful 

Plin.  1.  v.  c.  .,6&  57.     Hyginus,  Fab.   274.  figns.     Writing  ceuid   not  be  common   till 

and  Ephorus  apud  Diodor.  l.v.  many   centuries    afterwards,     fince    the    firft 

"  Herodotus  mentions   three  infcriptlone  written  laws  were  given  in   Greece  only  fix 

©n  three  tripods,  confecrated  in  the  temple  centuries     before    Chrift.      Herodot.    1.   ij. 

of  Ifmenian  Apollo.     The  firft,  of  Amphi-  Strabo,  1.  vi. 

part 
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CHAP,    part  were  long  contented  with  the  ancient  mode  of  picture  wrltuig* 
c— x-^.j'    which,  however  Umited  in  its  application,  feemed  fufficient  to  exprefs 
the  fimplicity  of  their  rude  ideas. 

Several  ufes  The  Phenicians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  precious  metals  as 
the  medium  of  exchange.  But  the  uniform  tranfaiftions  of  the 
Greeks,  as  yet  required  not  any  fuch  nicety  of  refinement.  Even 
during  the  Trojan  war,  cattle,  being  the  commodity  of  moft  general 
demand,  was  univerfally  regarded  as  the  moft  convenient  meafure  of 
value  ''\  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  gold  or  iron  be  more 
advantageous  to  man,  the  one  by  exciting  his  induftry,  the  other  by 
Extenfion  of  feconding  that  induftry  in  all  the  variety  of  ufeful  arts.  The  dif- 
agricu  ure.  (>Qygj-y  Qf  Jj-qj-^  jj-^  Greece  afforded  the  neceflary  implements  of  agri- 
culture, the  gradual  extenfion  of  which  alike  improved  the  fterility 
of  the  foil,  and  the  rudenefs  of  the  inhabitants.  Before  the  arrival 
of  Egyptian  colonies,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  might  occafiou- 
ally  employ  the  divided  induftry  of  fcattered  famiUes ;  but  this 
valuable  art  was  not  confidered  as  an  object  of  general  concern. 
Cecrops  firft  engaged  the  wandering  hunters  or  fhepherds  of  Attica 
to  unite  in  villages  of  hufbandmen.     Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  rewarded 

"  In  a  well-known  paflage,   Homer  aft;r  drachmas.  Diomed's  arms,  therefore,  upon  the 

mentioning   other  articles,    with  which   the  fuppofition  of  the  fcholiafts,  mud:  have  been 

Greeks  purchafed  wine,  adds,  avroiat  iScjia-a-i,  worth   about  nine  fhillings;   and   Glaucus's, 

"  with   oxen    themfelves."     Some  fcholiafts  which  were  of  mafTy  gold,  worth  only  nine 

and  commentators  have   imagined,   that  the  pounds.  Talents  of  gold  are  often  mentioned 

(St?  of  Homer,  was  a  coin  ilamped  with  the  by  Homer.     They  were  propofed   as  prizes 

figure  of  an  ox,   faid  to  have  been  introduced  to    combatants,    and   offered   as  dedications 

by   Thef_'us.     Vid.    Plut.  in   Thefco.      But  in    temples,    but   too    valuable   to    ferve   as 

were  it  allowed,  which  is  very  improbable,  current  fpecie.    Homer  and  Herodot.  paffim. 

that  Thefeus  had  a  mint,  it  would  ilill   be  tof/.io-fA^,  money,  is  derived  from  »of*<ic,  law,  bc- 

improbable  that  Homer  meant   fuch  a  coin  ;  caufe,  as  Ariilotle  fays,  a  f  i^s-si,  a^Xa  t.fja^,  i-i, 

for  in  the  epifodeof  Glaucus  and  Diomi^J,  he  "the   origin  of  money    is  not  natural,   but 

fays,  that  the  former  gave  his  golden  armour,  "  conventional  and  arbitrary."     But  in  Ho- 

woich   an  hundred  oxen,  for  the   brazen  ar-  mer's  time,  the  word  m^xo,  was  ufed  in  a  quite 

moiir  of  the  latter,  worth  only  nine,     Now  different  fenfe  :  wft.c-^ia  mud  therefore  have 

we  know  from  Pollux  Onoraall.   1.  i;;,   c.  7.  be^n  derived  from  it  at  a  later  period.    ^:om. 

that  the  coin  &?,_  at  whatfoever  time  it  was  Iliad,  l.xx.  v.  249.  and  Arillct.  Ethic  ^i:oni, 

introduced,   coijtinued  to  be   valued   ;u  ivvo  ],v,  c.-. 

their 
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tlieir  ufeful  labours'*;  and  thefe  produitions  being  acquired  by  CHAP, 
common  toil,  were  regarded,  with  the  ground  itfelf,  as  a  common  <-  —^—.mj 
property  ". 

The  idea  of  an  exclufive  and  pei'manent  right  to  all  the  ufes  of  a  Religious 
piece  of  land,  whether  belonging  to  communities  or  to  individuals,  "'"" 
is  one  of  the  moft  important  fteps  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety.  In 
Greece,  this  invaluable  right  was  immediately  followed  by  fuch  in- 
ftitutions  as  tended  to  fecure  its  enjoyment,  and  to  check  the  injuftice 
of  man,  who  is  feldom  willing  to  acquire,  by  flow  labour,  what  he 
can  ravifla  by  fudden  violence.  The  falutary  influence  of  religion 
was  employed  on  this  neceflTary  occafion.  We  are  told  by  leveral 
writers,  that  the  pradlice  of  agriculture,  and  the  rites  of  religion,  were 
introduced  at  the  fame  time".  But  the  fame  authors  inform  us, 
that  their  pretended  founders  of  religious  worfliip  abolilhed  the  ufe 
of  living  facrifices^';  a  cufliom,  which  evidently  fuppofes  the  prior 
eftablilhment  of  an  ancient  and  more  bloody  fuperflition.  Yet 
in  this  humane  prohibition,  we  may  perhaps  difcern  a  laudable 
attempt  to  corredl  the  barbarity  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  raife  the 
new  profeflion  of  agriculture  .above  the  ancient  employment  of 
hunting. 

Before  and  during  the  time  that  the  Hellenic  tribes  received  con-  TheHellenet 

rr  c  1      •         J-  ^•  n  diffufe  their 

tinual  acceflions  or  population  from  difl:ant  countries,  they  were  no  colonies  and 
lefs  diligent  in  fending  forth  their  own  colonies.     As  they  originally  om  Gwce; 
fubfifted  by  hunting,  fifliing,  and  pafl:urage,  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory was  requifite  to  fupply  them  with  the  neceflaries  of  life.     They 
were  not  afliided  by  the  oppreflive  terrors  of  defpotifm ;  they  were 
long  unacquainted  with  the  gentle,  but  powerful,  operation  of  regular 

^*  Paufan.  1.  iii.  JErchy!.  Eumeji.  we   fhall   find,    with    very   important    con- 

■^'  The  T.f^EMf,  or  cut  of  ground  fo  often  fequences. 
mentioned  in  Homer,  as  beftowed  by  general         -''  Diodor.  Paufan.  Apollod. 
conf-r  t  on  admired  kings  and  chiefs,  might         ^7  ©.-«:xaj^o.,-<-/yaMi.v,^a-*  «>j  a.,:?!)*.  Porph. 

have  fuggefted  this  obfervation,  which  feems  de  Abftineut, 
to  have  efcaped  notice,  though  attended,  as 

Vol.  I.  C  ^govern- 
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government :  and,  without  being  fubjedl  to  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
is  fcarcely  poffible  for  men  to  live  together  in  large  focieties.  When 
any  of  their  communities  feemed '  inconveniently  numerous,  they 
divided  it  into  feveral  portions,  of  which  the  principal  kept  pofleffion 
of  their  original  feats,  while  the  others  occupied  and  peopled  the 
furrounding  territories.  It  was  thus  that  the  Eolians  difperfed 
through  many  parts  of  the  Peloponnefus  ;  the  unfortunate  Sifvphus  ^', 
who  founded  the  city  of  Corinth,  being  a  defcendant  of  Eolus,  and. 
the  anceftors  of  the  wife  Neftor,  who  reigned  in  fandy  Pylos,  being 
fprung  from  the  fame  Eolic  race  ^'.  A  confiderable  divifion  of  the 
lonians  fettled  along  the  fouthern  fhores  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,. 
in  the  province  which,  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  changed 
the  name  of  Ionia  for  that  of  Achaia  ^°.  The  territory  beyond  the 
Corinthian  ifthmus  was  parcelled  out  among  innumerable  fubdivifions 
of  the  Hellenic  tribes".  "When  the  continent  of  Greece  feemed 
fufficiently  populous,  the  Athenians  gave  inhabitants  to  the  Ifle  of 
Eubsea  ;  and  many  centuries  before  the  famous  ellablifliments  formed 
by  the  Greeks  on  the  coafts  of  Afia  Minor,  of  Italy,  and  of  Thrace, 
the  Dorians  had  fent  a  colony  to  Crete",  and  the  Eolians,  under 
the  conduct  of  Dardanus,  had  planted  the  eaflern  banks  of  the 
Hellefpont".  During  the  Trojan  war,  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  va- 
rious and  widely  feparated  countries  fpoke  the  fame  language  that  was 
ufed  among  the  Hellenes,  and  acknowledged  the  general  influence  of 
the  fame  principles  and  manners.  Unlefs  it  is  fuppofed,  therefore, 
that  not  only  the  Phrygians,  but  the  Pheniclans  and  Egyptians, 
originally  fpoke  the  fame  Hellenic  tongue,  It  feems  reafonable  to 
conjeiflure,  that  the  colonies  conduced  by  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  and 

*'   Kai  aurntpot  EitriJeM  x^ari^^a  aXyia,  tj^wTa.  ^'   Strabo,   1.  vli.     Paufan.  &  Diodor. 

Homer  OdyfT.  3--  Diodor.  ibid.  Su-abo,  1.  vii.  p.  496. 

*9  Paufan.  in  Corinth.  &  Meffen,  33  Servius  in  .^neid.  III. 
'°  Strabo,  1.  vii. 

Danaus, 
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Danaus,    gradually    adopted    the    language   of  the   Aborigines   of   C  H^A  P. 

Greece  ^*.  *     -^^-J 

A  fincle  refledion  appears  fufficlent  to  prove,  that  they  llkewife  together 

•  c  rri         •     n  ^'^'^  their 

conformed  to  the  Grecian  inttitutians  of  government.  The  mflex-  inftitutionsof 
ible  rigour  of  defpotifm,  which  has  in  all  ages  prevailed  in  ''  Egypt  sovemment. 
and  the  Eaft,  vv^as  unknown  to  the  conquerors  of  Troy.  Since  the 
abfolute  power  of  kings  was  not  acknowledged  during  a  long  period 
of  war  and  danger,  requiring  the  ftrideft  military  fubordination ; 
and  fmce  the  Greeks  preferved  their  freedom,  after  the  increafing 
wealth  of  many  centuries  had  a  tendency  to  prepare  them  for  fer- 
vitude,  it  cannot  reafonably  be  imagined,  that  an  Oriental  fyftem  of 
opprefTion  fhould  have  prevailed  in  the  more  early  ages  of  poverty 
and  independence '^ 

The  Phenicians  being  confidered  as  the  principal  navigators  and  Happy  fitu- 
merchants  of  the  ancient  world,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Greece  for 


example  of  the  Pheniclan  colonies  firll  taught  the  Greeks  to  brave 
the  dangers  of  the  fea,  and  to  maintain  a  commercial  intercourfe  wdth 

3+  Herodotus,  1.  v.  c.  58.  fays,    that  the  ^^">  a"^  invented  marks   to  exprefs  them, 

colony  of  Cadmus  changed  their  fpeech,  be-  They  diflinguiihed,  in  this  manner,  not  only 

ing  furrounded   by  the  lonians,  an  Hellenic-  their   articulation,    but  their   quantity,   and 

tribe.     He  fays  furtlier,  that  together  with  afterwards  their  mufical  intonation,  as  fhall  be 

their  language,  they  changed  the  power  of  explained  hereafter,  in  treating  of  the  Gre- 

fome  of  their'letters.     He  acknowledges  that  "a"  "^"'""^  ^'^<^  poetry. 

the   Cadmeians,    or   Phenicians,   communi-  "  The  government  of  the  Egyptians  as 

cated  to  the  lonians   the   ufe  of  letters ;   but  well  as   of  the  Afiatics,  is   uniformly  repre- 

the  lonians,  he  fays,  adapted  the  Phenician  fented  in  fcripture  as  an   abfolute  monarchy, 

alphabet  to  the  founds  of  their  own  language.  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  mention  fome  laws 

The  eallern  tongues  are  in  general  extremely  of  the  Egyptians,    which  feem   to   circum- 

deficient  in  vowels.     It   is,   or  rather  was,  fcribe  the  power  of  their  kings.     But  thefe 

much  difputed  whether  the  ancient  Orientals  laws,    if  well   examined,    will    confirm    the 

ufed  any  charadlers  to  ex-prefs  them.     Their  obfcrvation   in    the    text.     They  were   efta- 

languages,  therefore,  had  an  Inflexible  thick-  blilhed,  not  in  favour  of  the  nation  at  large, 

nefs  of  found,  extremely   different  from  the  but  of  the  prielb  and  foldiers.     The  throne 

vocal  harmony  of  the  Greek,  which  abounds  of  EgJ'pt  was   fupported  by   the  altar,  and 

not  only  in  vowels  but  in  diphthongs.     This  defended  by  the  fword  ;  and  what  defpotifm 

circumftance  denotes,  in  the  Greeks,  organs  can  be  upheld  but  by  the  fame  means  } 

of  perception  more  acute,  elegant,  and  dif-  36  ggg  j^e  principles  eftabliflied  by  Taciiu* 

cerning.     They  felt  fuch  faint  variations  of  de  Mor.  German, 
liquid  founds,  as  efcaped  the  dulnefs  of  Afiatic 

0  2                                              each 


commerce. 
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each  other,  as  well  as  with  foreign  nations.  But  it  is  fufficient  to 
throw  a  glance  on  the  geography  of  Greece,  to  perceive  how  natu- 
rally  commerce,  without  foreign  aid,  might  have  arifen  fpontaneouHy 
in  that  highly  favoured  country.  The  continent,  itfelf  wafhed  on 
three  fides  by  the  fea,  is  furrounded  by  innumerable  iflands,  abound- 
ing in  excellent  harbours.  The  variety  of  foils  and  produdlions  is- 
greater,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  of  an  equal 
extent.  All  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  comprehending  the 
moft  beautiful,  and  anciently  the  moft  flourifhing  part  of  the  earthr 
are  more  acceffible  to  Greece  than  to  any  neighbouring  countr)\ 
Yet  it  appears  from  the  light  of  hiftory,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  early 
avail  themfelves  of  their  fortunate  fituation,  or  of  the  fuppofeii 
leflbns  of  their  Phenician  inftrudlors. 
ejrcnm-  Many  cu-cumftances  confpired  to  prolong  the  infancy  of  their 

fiances  which  ,  ,      ,      •         r  i  •  i     •     • 

retarded  the    nation,  and  to  retard,  during  feveral  centuries,  their  improvement  in 
^c^tyln^      commerce,  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  and  the  other  ufeful  arts.     The' 
Face"f  the     ^^'^^'^'^^  ^f  Greece  is  more  indented  by  creeks  and  riverg,  and  more 
country.         roughened  by  mountains  and  promontories,  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  Europe.      Thefe   natural   divifions  kept  the  different  com- 
munities in  a  flate  of  feparation  and  hoftility.     The  Ideas  of  their 
ancient  confanguinity,  and  common  origin,  were  weakened  or  effaced 
by  the  recent  confluence  of  foreigners.     They  could  not  travel  be- 
yond their  own  narrow  diftriifts  without  being  expofed  to  the  infults 
of  enemies.    Thefe  infuhs  excited  refentment ;  mutual  injuries  were 
offered  and  retorted  ;  each  city  was  at  war  with  all  ifs  neighbours  ; 
Smallnefs  of   thus  did  the  fmalluefs  of  the  Grecian  States,  a  circumflance  which, 

the  different  ,         .  ,rt-^ri  r        i-t 

flatei.  dui-ing  the  happy  ages  that  form  the  fubjett  ot  the  preient  hiltory, 

tended  to  break  the  force  of  cuflom  and  opinion,  and  to  encourage 
that  noble-  emulation  fo  favourable  to  the  progrefs  of  virtue  and 
fcience,  produce,  in  lefs  fortunate  times,  an  effed  of  the  moft  oppo- 
fite  nature,  choke  the  feeds  of  order,  and  reprefs  the  feeble  Ihoots  of 
arts  and  humanity. 

The 
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The  metals,  originally  deftined  to  promote  the  peaceful  labours  of    C  H  A  P. 

man,  were  converted  into  powerful  inftruments  of  deftrudion  ;  and,     ^— ^ 

while  the  land  was  ravaged  by  the  Iword,  the  lea  was  covered  with  ravaged  by 
pirates.  The  Phenicians,  the  Carians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  P'"^"- 
Greek  iflands  in  general,  confidered  navigation,  not  as  the  means  of 
uniting  nations  by  mutual  intercourfe  and  commerce,  but  as  a  happy- 
expedient  for  enabling  the  poor  and  the  brave  to  plunder  the  rich 
territories  of  their  lefs  warlike  neighbours.  The  coafts  of  Greece^ 
though  in  early  times  their  bleak  forbidding  afpe£l  might  have 
repelled  the  avarice  of  freebooters,  yet  on  account  of  the  proximity 
of  their  fituation,  and  the  valuable  cargoes  of  hardy  flaves  in  which 
they  abounded,  were  continually  infefted  by  naval  depredations. 
The  unfortified  places  near  the  fhore  furrendered  without  refiftance  ; 
the  fruits  of  their  painful  induftry  were  plundered  or  deftroyed,  and 
the  moft  valuable  portion  of  their  inhabitants  dragged  into  captivity. 
The  pradice  of  piracy  and  invafion  was  not  a  temporary  refource  of 
war,  prompted  by  neceffity,  or  a  juft  revenge ;  it  grew  into  an 
ordinary  profeflion,  which  was  fo  far  from  being  deemed  difho-j 
nonrable,  that  it  conferred  much  glory  and  renown  on  thofe  who 
exercifed  it  with  Ikill  and  bravery". 

During  this  difordered  ftate   of  foclety,    the  arts  of  peace  v;ere  q,,    . 
almoft  entirely  negleded,  and  Greece  was  ready  to  be  plumbed  into  country  in- 

T/v       •  f-i^  vaded   by 

the  gi-ofleft  barbarifm,  by  its  domeftic  diflentions.  The  irruptions  of  fa^ages. 
the  Thracians,  Amazons,  and  other  northern  favages,  threatened  to 
accelerate  this  melancholy  event,  and  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
unhappy  Hellenes  ^^  But  it  may  be  obferved  in  the  affairs  of  human 
life,  that  any  extraordinary  meafure  of  good  or  evil  commonly  leads 
men  to  dread,  or  to  expedt,  a  fudden  revolution  of  fortune  ;  a  natural 
fentiment  which,  though  liable  to  be  abufed  by  credulity  and  fuper- 

^'  Thucydid.    1.  i.   oij  Kocrij.01;  xa^u5  Ta  to  tranflated   by  Mr.  Rochford,  "  Chez  qui  la 
Jea».      The   explanation   in   the    text   feems  piraterie  etoit  exercee  avec  una  certaine  pro- 
more  confonant  to  Grecian  manners,  in  thofe  bite."     M.  de  I'Acad.  v.  39^. 
ages,  than   that  of  the   fcholiall,   which  is  ^'  Lyiias  Orat.  Funeb. 

ftltlon. 
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flition,  Is  founded  on  the  firm  bafis  of  experience.  The  rudiments 
of  the  mofl  ufeful  defigns  are  fuggefted  always  by  neceflity,  often  by 
calamity.  The  inroads  of  the  wild  mountaineers  of  Thrace,  and  of 
other  barbarians  more  remote,  whofe  deflrudllve  cruelty  may  be  un- 
derftood  by  the  unexampled  ravages  with  which  even  the  "feebler 
fex  carried  on  the  ravages  of  war,  occafioned  the  firft  inftitution  which 
reftored  fome  degree  of  prefent  tranquillity  to  Greece,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  future  grandeur. 
Circum-  The  northern  diftridls  of  Theflaly  being  peculiarly  expofed  to  the 

fiances  which      ,  r  r  •  i  ^  •  r     ^ 

tended  to        dangerous  lury  oi  invaders,  the  petty  prnices  oi  that  province  en- 

G^eece.  tered  into  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence  *°.   They  aflembled  in 

fpring  and  autumn  at  Thermopylcc,  a  place  afterwards  fo  illuftrious. 

Origin  of  the  and  then  governed  by  Amphictyon^  a  defcendant  of  Deucalion,  v/hofe 

Amphiftyo-  .     .  i-        i  •         i         ^        7  •  •  -i         n-.i 

nic  council,  name  is  immortalized  in  the  Ampbictyonic  council.  The  advantages 
which  the  confederates  derived  from  this  meafure,  were  foon  perceived 
by  their  neighbours.  The  central  ftates  gradually  acceded  to  their 
alliance  ;  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  before 
Chrift,  Acrilius  king  of  Argos,  and  other  princes  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefus,  were  allowed  to  fhare  the  benefits  and  fecurity  of  this  ufeful 
affociation. 
The  Argo-  After  thls  event,  the  Amphiclyons  appear  to  have  long  confined 

pedition,"^  themfelves  to  the  original  purpofe  of  their  inftitution.  The  ftates, 
■  ■  '^  3-  ■\vhofe  meafures  were  directed  by  this  aflembly,  found  fufficient  occu- 
pation in  defending  their  own  territories  ;  and  near  a  century  elapfed, 
before  they  undertook,  by  common  confent,  any  diftant  expedition. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  expedled  that  their  reftlefs  adiivity  could  be 
always  exhaufted  in  defenfive  war.  The  eftablifhment  of  the  Am- 
phi£lyons  brought  together  the  chiefs  moft  diftinguiihed  by  birth  and 
bravery.     Glory  and  emulation  prompted  them  to  arms,  and  revenge 

^'  The  Amazons.  See  Lyfias  Orat.  Funeb.     judicious  and  manly  hiftorlan,  fecms  fufHcient 
and  Herodotus  paflim.     Yet  the  exiflence  of     to  difpel  the  doubt.     See  Arrian.  Expedit. 


■thefe  warlike  females  was  doubted  as   early      Ale.vand.   1.  vii.   p.  156. 
as  the  days  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  as  we  *°  Mnrm.  O^on.  E.  5. 

learn  from  Arrian  :   but  what  is  faid  by  that 


diredcd 
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dire£led  thqfe  arms  againft  the  barbarians.  Jafon,  Adrnetus,  and  CHAP, 
other  chieftains  of  Theffaly*',  having  equipped  a  fmall  fleet  in  the 
neighbouring  harbour  of  lolcus,  and  partlculaily  the  Ihip  Argo,  of 
fuperior  fize  and  conftrudion  to  any  before  known,  were  animated 
with  a  dcfire  to  vifit  foreign  lands,  to  plant  colonies  in  thofe  parts  of 
them  that  appeared  moft  delightful,  and  to  retort  on  their  Inhabitants 
the  injuries  which  Greece  had  fuffered  from  fl:rangers*\  The 
princes  of  the  north  having  proclaimed  this  fpirited  defign  over  the 
central  and  fouthern  provinces,  the  flandard  of  enterprize  and  glory 
was  fpeedily  furrounded  by  the  flower  of  the  Grecian  youth  ^^  who 
eagerly  embraced  this  honourable  opportunity  to  fignalize  their 
manly  valour.  Peleus,  Tydeus,  Telamon,  and,  in  general,  the 
fathers  of  thofe  heroic  chiefs,  who,  in  the  fucceeding  age,  flione 
with  diftinguifhed  luftre  in  the  plains  of  Troy,  are  numbered  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Argonauts.  They  were" accompanied  by  the  chofen 
warriors,  and  by  the  venerable  prophets,  of  their  refpedive  tribes ; 
by  an  Efculapius,  the  admired  father  of  the  healing  art,  and  by  the 
divine  Orpheus  *%  whofe  fublime  genius  was  worthy  to  celebrate  the 
amazing  feries  of  their  adventures. 

Thefe  adventures,  however,  have  been  too  much  adorned  by  the 
graces  of  poetry,  to  be  the  proper  fubjedls  of  hiftorical  compofition. 
The  defigns  of  the  Argonauts  are  veiled  under  the  allegorical,,  or  at 
leaft  doubtful,  phrafe,  "  of  carrying  off  the  golden  fleece;"  which» 
though  eafily  explained,  if  we  admit  the  report  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eafl:crn  banks  of  the  Euxine  extended  fleeces  of  wool,  in  order  to 
coUedl  the  golden  particles  which  were  carried  down  by  the  tor- 

""  Their  names  are  mentioned  by  Apollo-  tica,  and  other  works   afcribed   to  him,  are 

dorus,  Diod.  Siculus,  Pindar,  Apollonius,  &c.  collefted  by  Efchenbachius,  and  publilhed  at 

"•■^  Herodot.  1.  i.     Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  iv.  Nuremberg  1702.     That  thefe,  however,  are 

*'  Pindar,  Pythic.  iv.  the  produftions  of  a  much  later  age,  appears 

■*+  The  teftimony  of  Plato  de  Repiib.  1.x.  f'O"^   innumerable    circumftances,    fome    of 

of  Ifocrates  in  Bufirid.  fufficiently  atteft  the  which  are    mentioned    by    Fabricius,    Bib. 

poetical  fame  of  Orpheus.     The  Argonau-  Crxc.  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

rents 
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TenfS  from  Mount  Caucafus*',  is  yet  defcribed  in  fuch  various  lan- 
guage by  ancient  writers,  that  almoft  every  modern  who  exa- 
mines the  fubjeft,  thinks  himfelf  entitled  to  offer,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, fome  new  conjedure  of  his  own.  But  in  oppofition  to 
the  moft  approved  of  thefe  conjedures,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,, 
that  the  voyage  to  Colchis  was  not  undertaken  with  a  view  to  efta- 
blifh  extenfive  plans  of  commerce*"^,  or  to  fearch  for  mines  of  gold, 
far  lefs  to  learn  the  imaginary  art  of  converting  other  fubftances  into 
that  precious  metal*' ;  all  fuch  motives  fuppofing  a  degree  of  fpecu- 
lation  and  refinement  unknown  in  that  age  to  the  ._gallant  but  unin- 
flrudled  youth  of  Theflaly.  The  real  obje£l  of  the  expedition  may 
be  difcovered  by  its  confequences.  The  Argonauts  fought,  con- 
quered, and  plundered*';  they  fettled  a  colony  on  the  fhores  of  the 
Euxine"' ;  and  carried  into  Greece  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Colchis, 
the  celebrated  Medea'",  a  princefs  of  Egyptian  extradion,  whofe 
crimes  and  enchantments  are  condemned  to  eternal  infamy  in  the 
immortal  lines  of  Euripides. 
^Important  Notwithftanding  many  romantic  fidions  that  disfigure  the  ftory  of 

of'the^Argo-  ^^'^  Argonauts,  their  undertaking  appears  to  have  been  attended  with 
^auticexpe-  n^  confiderable  and  a  happy  efFe£l  on  the  manners  and  charader  of 
the  Greeks.  From  the  xra  of  this  celebrated  expedition,  we  may 
difcover  not  only  a  more  daring  and  more  enlarged  fpirit  of  enter- 
prife,  but  a  more  decifive  and  rapid  progrefs  towards  civilization 
and  humanity.  The  fullen  and  unfociable  chiefs,  whofe  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other  moft  commonly  arofe  from  ads  of  mutual 
hoftility,  hitherto  gave  full  fcope  to  the  fanguinary  paffions  which 
charaderize  barbarians".     Strength  and  courage  were  almoft  the 

•♦5  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  499.  ♦9  Xenoph.  Anabaf. 

"'"  Euftach.  in  Homer.  ''  Euripid.  Med. 

♦'  Suidas,  Memoires  de  I'Academ.  v.  9.  ''  This  was  the  brazen  age  defcribed  by 

Jixped.  Argon.  Hefiod,    Oper.  &  Di   1.  i.  p.  142 — 155.  and 

*'  Diodor.  ibid.  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Thefeus, 

only 
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only  qualities  which  they  admired:  they  fought  and  plundered  at  the    CHAP, 
head  of  their  refpedlive  tribes,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh-    ^— v — — ' 
bouring  diftriifls  were  regarded  as  fit  objects  only  to  excite  their  rage^ 
and  gratify  their  rapacity.     But  thefe  gloomy  warriors,  having  ex-   change  of 
erted  their  joint  valour  in  a  remote  expedition,  learned  the  neceffity  *"*"" 
of  acquiring  more  amiable  virtues,  as  well  as  of  adopting  more  libe- 
ral notions  of  the  public  intereft,  if  they  pretended  to  deferve  the 
efleem  of  their  equals.     Military  courage  and  addrefs  might  alone 
procure  them   the  refpe£l   of  their  immediate   followers,  fmce  the 
fafety  of  the  little  community  often  depended  on  the  warlike  abi- 
lities of  the  chieftain ;    but  when  feveral  tribes  had  combined  in  a 
common   enterprife,  there   was  lefs  dependence  on  the  prowefs  of 
any  fingle   leader.     Emulation   and    intereft   naturally  rendered  all 
thefe  leaders  as  jealous  of  each  other,  as  defirous  of  the  public  ap- 
plaufe  ;    and,  in  order  to  acquire  this  applaufe,  it  was  neceffary  to 
brighten  the  luftre  of  martial  fpirit  by  the  more  valuable  ^[  virtues 
of  juftice  and  humanity. 

When  this  glorious  field  firft  opened  to  the  ambition  of  the  Greeks,  T^e  heroic 
they  cultivated  it  with  a  degree   of  induftry  equally  ardent  and  fuc-  ^S«- 
cefsful.   Innumerable  were  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  of  Thefeus,andof 
the  divine  foas  of  Leda",  and  undertaken  with  infinite  toil  and  dan- 

'*  Hefiod  marks  this  change  of  manners.  Aia;  r   AiJ«o  Joftoj  )i^9cl•.  This   ode. 

It  happened  between  the  e.vpedition  of  the  which  is  preferved  in  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Ari- 

Argonauts  and  the  fiege  of  Thebes,  fince  the  Hot.  and  in  Athensus,  1.  xv.  c.  i6.  proves 

latter  was  the  firll  exploit  in  which  his  new  the  mind  of  the  Stagyrite  to  have  been  as 

race  of  men,  ^svo;  .JixaioTf^ov  xui  a^nov,  were  lofty  as  capacious;    and,  while  it  compre- 

engaged.     See  Hefiod.  Oper.  &  Di.  1.  i.   v.  hended  the  whole  circle  of  fcience,  capable 

155 — 165.  of  reaching,    in   Lyric  poetry,    the   higheft 

"  "  In  order  to  obtain  the  immortal  fruits  flights  of  Pindar  and  Horace.     The  latter, 

of  merit,"  fays  Ariftotle,  in  his  beautiful  Ode  probably,  had  Ariflotle  in  view,  in  ode  3. 

20  Virtue,  b,  3. 

5  Jio;  B^ax>.nc,  Hac  arte  Pollux,  &  vagus  Hercules 

AdJh?  t=  xa,-oi,  TToMa  awTAaerat,  Innixus,  arces  attigit  igneas. 

Efyoij  a-av  ay^tvutri,;  Ji;>afti>'  But  in  the  Order  of  his  names,  he  is  not  fo 

r<ii;  h  nMic  A;)jiW.ftr,  faithful  to  chronology. 

Vol.  I.  D 


ger; 


I 
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C  H  A  P.  g-e,.^  ^Q  promote  the  intereft  and  fafety,  not  of  their  particular  tribes^ 
u  —I,-  »j  lint  of  the  general  confederacy.  The  Grecian  woods  and  mountains 
abounded  in  lions,  boars,  and  other  fierce  animals  '\  that  often 
roamed  from  their  haunts,  and  fpread  terror  and  defolation  throu"-h 
the  adjoining  vallies.  The  vallies  themfelves  teemed  with  men  of 
brutal  ftrength  and  courage,  who  availed  themfelves  of  the  weaknefs 
of  government  to  perpetrate  horrid  deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty. 
The  firft  worthies  of  Greece,  animated  rather  with  the  daring  and 
ufeful,  than  with  the  romantic  fpirit  of  chivalry,  fet  themfelves  with 
one  accord  to  remedy  evils  which  threatened  the  exiftence  of  fo- 
ciety.  Their  adventures  have,  doubtlefs,  been  embellifhed  by  the 
elegant  fancy  of  poets  and  orators  ;  but  they  will  remain  eternal  mo- 
numents of  generous  magnanimity,  which  facrifices  the  inftindlive 
love  of  eafe  and  pleafure  to  the  acquired  tafte  for  glory  and 
renown  ". 
The  war  of         The  laws  of  war  and  peace  gradually  impro\'ed  with  the  progrefs 

Thebe?, 

A.  C.  "1225.  of  humanity;  and  the  firft  general  enterprife,  which  fucceeded  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  proves  that  whole  communities,  as  well 
as  individuals,  had  begun  to  refpedl  the  virtues  mofl:  eflential  to 
public  happinefs.  The  war  of  Thebes  has  deferved,  therefore,  to 
be  i-ecorded  j  while  the  more  ancient  hoftilities  between  the  Hellenic 
tribes,  of  which  juftice  was  not  even  the  pretence,  but  lufi:  or  ava- 
rice the  only  caufe,  and  wealth  or  beauty  the  only  prize,  are  uni- 
verfally  condemned  to  oblivion.  Contempt  of  an  ancient  oracle, 
the  involuntary  crimes  of  Oedipus,  and  the  unnatural  cruelty  of  his 
fons    involved  the  royal  family  of  Thebes  in  that  maze  of  calami- 

'''•  In   the   P.iield  of  Hercules,  Hefiod  de-  Afia  than  in  Greece,  as  we  learn   from  He- 

fcrifaes   a   boar  fighting  with  a  lion,  and  al-  rodotus,   1.  i.   c.  34,   &  fe.i. 
mofi;  prevail  ng  in  the  combat.    That  animal  "  p^^ufan.  1.  i.  Ifocrat.  Hellen.  Encom.  & 

was  no  lefs  terrible  on  the  oppofite  coall  of  Panegyr,  Lyfias  &  Demollhen.  Orat.  Funebr. 

ties, 
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CHAP. 
I. 

< . f 


ties,  appropriated,  in  all  ages,  from  Sophocles "  to  Voltaire,  as  fa-  ^ 

vourite  fubjeds  of  the  Tragic  Mufe.     Eteocles  and  Polynices  (thefe 
were  the  milerable  fons  of  Oedipus)  having  haftened  the  death,  and 
.drawn  down   the   malcdidions,  of  their  unhappy  father,  agreed  to 
fway,  by  turns,    the  Theban   fceptre.     Eteocles,    the   elder  brother, 
reigned  during  the  firft  year ;  but  his  an\bitious  temper,  corrupted  by 
the  honours  of  royalty,  refufed  to  refign  the  throne  at  the  appointed 
term  of  his  command.     His  rival,  Polynices,  married  the  daughter  of 
Adraftus,  king  of  Argos,  who  enabled   his   fon-in-law  to  aiTert,  by 
force  of  arms,  his  juft  pretenfions  to  the  alternate  inheritance.    The 
allied  princes,    reinforced  by  Tydeus,    Capaneus,    and  three   other 
chiefs,  marched  to  Thebes  at  the  head  of  feven  bands  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, who  invefted   the  feven  gates   of  the  city.     The  Thebans, 
impatient  of  confinement  within  the  walls  of  a  place  ill  provided  in 
fupplies,  yielded  to  the  martial  ardour  of  Eteocles,  and  repelled  the 
aflaiiants   by  a  vigorous  fally,  in  which  the  moft  illuftrious  combat- 
ants fell  on  both  fides,  and  the  wretched  brothers  perifhed  by  mu- 
tual wounds.     The  caufe  of  the  war  being  removed  by  this  horrid 
cataftrophe,  the  Argives   craved   leave  to  bury  their  dead ;    but  the 
Thebans,  exafperated  againft  the  daring  invaders  of  their  country, 
returned  them  an  anfwer,  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  that 
age,  bid  defiance  to  the  didates  of  nature,  and  the  precepts  of  religion. 
In  this  extremity,  Adraftus,  the  only  chief  who  furvived  the  battle, 
had  recourfe   to   the   humane   piety  of  the  Athenians,  who,   unin- 
fluenced by  motives  of  ambition  or  intereft,  took  arms  in  defence  of 
public  juftice,  and  compelled  the  cruel  obftinacy  of  the  Thebans  to 
grant  the  laft  melancholy  honours  to  the  afhes  of  their  deceafed  ene- 
mies ".     At  the  diflance  of  ten  years,  the  more  fortunate  fons  of  the 

^''    I   might    have    faid   ^fchylus,    whofe  reatkr  of  tafte  and   humanity,  the  Oedipus 

"   Seven  againft  Thebes"  is  founded  on  the  Tyrannus,  and  particularly  the  Oedipus  Co- 

hillory   related  in   the   text.      But   the  name  loneus. 

fif  Sophocles  will  bring  to  the  mind  of  every  *'  Lyfias  Orat.  Funeb. 

D  2  chiefs, 
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Circum- 

ftances  which 
favoured   the 
progrefs  to- 
wards inter- 


ity 
Grecian 
ilates. 


chiefs,  who  had  fallen  before  the  Theban  walls,  refented,  with  the 
fury  of  religious  rage,  the  indignities  that  had  been  imploufly  of- 
fered to  the  manes  of  their  fathers.  They  again  laid  fiege  to  the 
guilty  city,  deftroyed  the  lives  and  property  of  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants, dragged  many  into  captivity,  and  compelled  the  remainder 
to  acknowledge,  as  their  king,  the  infant  fon  of  the  injured  Po- 
lynices    . 

In  their  progrefs  towards  civilization,  the  Greeks  perceived  the 

advantage  of  political  confederacy,  before  they  became  fully  fenfible 

of  the  benefits  of  civil  union.     The  neceffity  of  providing  for  de- 

rai  tranquil-  fencc  againft  the  aflaults  of  foreign  enemies,  and  the  natural  didlates 

litv  in  the 

of  Intereft  and  ambition,  unfolded  the  idea  of  a  federal  aflbciation 
between  different  communities,  before  the  members  of  any  one  ftate 
had  been  fufficlently  united  in  the  fyftem  of  domeftic  policy.  Va- 
rious clufters  of  towns  and  villages,  fituate  in  winding  vallies, 
divided  by  lofty  mountains,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  kings  or 
chieftains,  who  led  forth  their  warlike  youth  to  glory  and  danger* 
Summoned  to  arms  againft  foreign  enemies,  they  readily  flocked  to 
the  ftandard  of  their  king,  and  received,  with  implicit  fubmiffion, 
his  commands  in  the  field  :  but  when  no  common  caufe  roufed  their 
emulation,  or  excited  their  valour,  the  inhabitants  of  each  little 
townfhip  afpired  at  independent  jurifdidion,  and  the  nominal  fub- 
jefts  of  the  fame  prince  often  terminated  their  differences  by  the 
decifion  of  the  fword  ". 

To  cement  fuch  diforderly  communities  by  laws  and  government, 
required  an  acquaintance  with  forae  more  civilised  people,  among 
whom  the  effeds  of  this  happy  union  vifibly  prevailed.  Such  an 
example  fortunately  occurred  in  the  wife  inftitutlons  and  pohcy  of 
the  Cretans,  which  are  reprefented  not  only  as  the  moft  ancient, 


The  example 
of  Crete. 


5'  Confer.   Homer.   I.  iv.  v.  ■^37.  &   paf-     tias.  Thebaid.      Apollod.    1.    jii.      Diodoc. 
Cm.     Hefiod.  Op.  &  Di.     iEfchyl.  Septem     1.  iv.     Paufan.  in  Lsotic. 
contra  Thebris.     Lyfias  Otat.  Funeb.  Su-         "  Thucydld.  1.  i.  Plut.  in  Thefeo. 

but 
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but  the  beft  regulations,  that  ever  were  eftablifhed  in  any  portion  of   "^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
the  Grecian  territory*".     The  celebrated  ifland,  which  fable  has  dig-    *.- — ,— — » 
nified  with  the  imaginary  honour  of  giving  buth  to  fome  oi  the 
gods  "  of  Greece,  poiTefTed  the  real  merit  of  communicating  to  that 
country  many  ufeful  improvements.     It  had  been  early  planted,  as  Peculiar  dr- 

n  \  r  c  ~r\      •  't-'i  •      cumflances- 

we  had  occafion  already  to  oWerve,  by  a  colony  or  Dorians.  This  of  that 
colony,  which  received  various"  acceffions  from  Greece,  enjoyed  two 
advantages  above  their  brethren  on  the  continent.  Their  infular 
fituation  left  them  expofed,  indeed,  to  naval  depredations,  but  de- 
livered them  from  thofe  fierce  incurfions  by  land,  which  often  disfi- 
gured and  defolated  the  mother  country.  A  favourable  gale  wafted 
the  unfkilful  mariners  of  antiquity  from  the  fhores  of  Crete  to  the 
capital  of  Egypt-  The  facility  of  communication  thus  introduced 
between  the  two  countries  an  habitual  intercourfe,  from  which  the 
barbarous  iflanders  had  nothing  to  lofe,  and  every  thing  to  gaic 
Rhadamanthus  '^  and  others  of  their  early  kings  or  chieftains,  whom 
intereft  or  curiofity  carried  into  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  appear  to  have 
had  fagacity  to  obferve,  and  dexterity  to  employ,  feveral  of  the  in- 
ventions and  inflituticns  of  thofe  powerful  and  civilized  kingdoms,, 
for  the  ufeful  purpofe  of  confirming  their  own  authority,  and  bri- 
dling the  fierce  paffions  of  their  countrymen. 

The   elder  Minos  is   peculiarly  diftinguiihed  for  promoting  this   The  elder 

Minos. 

ber.eficial  defign.  The  doubtful  appellation  of  Son  of  the  Ocean, 
which,  perhaps,  he  might  derive  from  his  numerous  voyages,  leaves 
it  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  native  Cretan,  or  a  foreigner.  In  the 
countries  which  he  had  vifited,  he  obferved  certain  families  in- 
vefied,  from  time  immemorial,  with  unbounded  honours,  as  the 
immediate  vicegerents  of  the  divinity.     The  uncultivated,  but  free- 

•"  Plat,   de  Leg.   &  in  Minoe.    Ariftot.         *^  Homer.  Iliad.  I.  xi.v.  v.  172,  ic. 
Pol.  1.  ii.     Plut.  in  Lycurg.  **  Strabo,  1.  x.  p.  48-0.  , 

«'  Hefiod.  TJieog. 

bom- 
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born  genius  of  Greece,  always  rejeded  this  odious  profanation  ;  yet 
it  feemed  polTible  to  Minos  to  acquire  that  refpeft  for  his  ofnce, 
which  he  would  have  vainly  folicited  for  his  perfon.  We  are  not  in- 
formed by  what  virtues,  civil  or  military,  he  acquired,  before  the 
ellablifhment  of  his  laws,  an  extraordinary  influence  among  the 
Cretans.  But  as  flaves  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree  in  the  illand 
during  his  reign,  that  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  exer- 
cifed  by  them  alone,  there  is  reafon  to  conjedlure  that  he  had  been 
extremely  fuccefsful  in  war  againft  his  neighbours,  and  no  lefs 
equitable  in  dividing  the  booty  among  the  various  Cretan  tribes 
who  followed  the  fortune  of  his  arms.  However  this  may  be,  it 
appears  from  the  general  evidence  of  antiquity,  that  Minos  had 
addrefs  to  perfuade  men,  prone  to  wonder  and  to  believe,  among 
whom,  whatever  dazzled  the  imagination  announced  the  prefence 
of  a  divinity,  that  their  favourite  hero  was  admitted  to  the  fa- 
miliarity of  the  gods''\  From  them  he  pretended  to  derive  an 
Invaluable  fyflem  of  laws,  which  he  was  enjoined  to  engrave  on 
tables  of  brafs.  From  Jupiter  he  received  the  regal  fceptre,  which 
entitled  him  to  adminifter  thefe  laws,  but  obliged  him  to  refpeifl: 
them.  By  command  of  the  fame  god,  he  founded  the  cities  of 
CnolTus,  Cydonia,  and  Pheflus,  and  united  the  diftant  fubjeds  of  his 
wide-extended  domain,  by  fuch  regulations  as  ferved  alike  to  fup- 
port  the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
people "'. 
Expedition  The  beautiful  arrangement   of  this  political  edifice  ftruck  the  dif- 

•'nto'^c'^"^      cerning  eye  of  Thefeus,  the  illuftrious  fon  of  TEgeus,  king  of  Athens, 
A.  C.  1 23+.    -j-^  |-,jg  celebrated  expedition  to  Crete,  during  the  reign  of  the  fecond 
Minos.     The  laft-mentloned  prince  joined  the  fplendor  of  military 

<-'^  htr  fj.-.yfO-'i  oxftrv,  Odyfi".  1.  xix.  y.  179.         '=  Strabo,  1.  x.  p.  4S0.      Plato  in  Minoc. 
which  Horace  tranflaie?,  Diod.  1.  v. 

Joyis  arcanis  Minos  admiflus.  L.i.  Ode;8. 

renown 
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fenown  to  tlie  famed  wlfdom  of  his  revered,  anceftor.  His  mantime 
force  exceeded  the  united  ftrength  of  his  neighbours  ;  he  fubdued 
feveral  of  the  circumjacent  ifles ;  and  while  he  permitted  his  own 
fubje£ls  to  ravage  the  coafts  of  Greece,  under  pi-etence  of  lawful 
war,  he  effedually  checked  the.  piratical  depredations  of  the  CarianSy 
Lycians,  and  Phoenicians,  which  had  hitherto  proved  fo  frequent 
and  fo  deftrudive ".  Athens  experienced  the  efFedts  of  his  power 
and  ambition,  and  reluctantly  fubmitted  to  a  difgraceful  tribute  of 
feven  youths,  and  as  many  virgins  ^\  v/hich  was  cruelly  exacted  by 
a  nation  who  fubfifted  on  the  labo  r  of  flaves.  The  tributary  cap- 
tives were  drawn  by  lot  from  the  body  of  the  people,  who  trem- 
bled at  the  annual  return  of  the  Cretan  veflel.  Difcontents  arofe 
againft  the  government  of  iEgeus,  who  feemed  to  bear  the  indignity 
with  too  much  tamenefs ;  when  his  heroic  fon,  with  a  patriotifm 
congenial  to  his  charadler,  generoufly  offered  his  life  in  the  fervice 
of  his  country  '^\  The  fame  of  Thefeus  had  already  reached  the  ears 
of  Minos,  W'lio  refpe£ted  his  virtues ;  and  this  refpedt  was  converted' 
into  admiration,  on  beholding  the  Athenian  prince  a  voluntary  captive. 
Minos  treated  him  with  the  affedlionate  kindnefs  of  ancient  hofpitality  • 
gave  him  his  daughter  Ariadne  in  marriage  ;  and  declared  the  Athe- 
nians thenceforth  free  from  a  contribution  equally  cruel  and  ignomi- 
nious. Thefeus  reaped  great  glory  from  this  tranfadion.  The  vef- 
lel, in  which  he  failed,  continued  to  be  annually  fent,  for- more 
than  eight  centuries  afterwards,  to  return  thanks  to  Apollo,  in  his 
favourite  ifland  of  Delos  ^^ ;  and  the  fortunate  voyage  to  Crete  was 
celebrated  by  facrifices,  and  other  ceremonies,  handed  down  to  the 
latell  times  of  the  Athenian  republic  '\ 

"  Thucydid.  I.  i.  65  ipj-g    ^^^^  Thefeus    pro    carls  corpus 
«'   Odyfi-.   1.  xi.   V.  320.    &  Virgil,    ^n.  6.  Athenis 

Turn  pendere  pcenas  Projicere  optavit.— —  Catullus. 

■  Cecropidsjuffi.miferum!  feptenaiiuoiannis  «'  Plato.     Pha:do. 

Corpora  natorum.  70  pi^t.  in  Thefeo. 

Many 
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CHAP. 

I. 
' ■/ 

Thefeus 
communi- 
cates the 
Cretan  im- 
provements 
to  Atuca. 


Many  extraordinary  circumftances,    invented   by  the   poets,    dif- 
figure  events,   which  are  otherwife  fufficiently  authenticated.     The 
unnatural  amours  of  the  abominable  Pafiphae',  and  the  bloody  feafts 
of  the  monftrous  Minotaur ",  have  been  faithfully  tranfcribed,  from 
one   age   to   another,    in   the   tirefome  compilations   of   injudicious 
mythologies  ;  but  it  feems  not  to  have  occurred  to  thofe  writers,  that 
the  expedition  to  Crete  laid  the  foundation  of  the  improvements  af- 
terwards   introduced    by   Thefeus    into   the  Athenian   government. 
The  inftitutions  and  manners  of  that  ifland   prefented  a  pidure  of 
more   regular  compofition,    and    more  harmonious  colouring,    than 
could  be  feen  in  any  part  of  the  Grecian  continent.     Various  focie- 
ties  of  freemen,  all  united  under  one  government,  all  equal  among 
themfelves,  and  all  ferved  by  Haves  ;   no  private  property  in  land  ; 
the  men  eating  at  public  tables,  and  their  families  fubfifting  from  the 
common  ftock ;  the  youth  regularly  trained  to  the  gymnaftic  exer- 
cifes,  navigation  and  war  ;  a  fevere  morality  enforced  by  law  ;  ho- 
nour  the  reward    of  age   and  merit ;    and  the  whole  community 
acknowledging  the  prerogative  of  an  hereditary  king,  who  derived 
his  authority  from  Jupiter,  but  who   was   no   longer  intitled  to  the 
divine  protedlon  than  he  continued  to  obferve  juftice,  and  to  main- 
tain  the    unalienable  privileges   of  his  fubjeds  ''.     Imprefled    with 
the  falutary  inftitutions,  which  he  beheld  in  this  flourifhing  ifland, 
Thefeus,  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  was  ambi- 
tious   to    imitate    them  in   his    native   country.      The    rudenefs    of 
the   Athenians,    indeed,    admitted  not  the    introdudlion   of  written 
laws.     But  the  fcattered  villages  of  Attica  were  perfuaded  to  embrace 
the  regulations  of  the  capital  "  ;   to  unite  in  common  ceremonies  of 
religion  ;  to  acknowledge  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  fubjeds  ;  and, 

''  Iiic    crudelis  amor  uuri,    fuppoftaque  in  the  fculptured  porch  of  an  ancient  temple, 
furto  '»  Ariflot.  Polit.  1.  ii.   c.  9,  Sec.     Strabo, 

Pafiphae,  &c.  ibid.     Plato  de  Leg. 
Tljejudicious  Virgil  places  thefelliangeflories         '^  Thucydid.  1.  ii.  Plut.  in  Thefeo. 

>  I  while 
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while  they  aflerted  the  right  of  citizens,  to  refped,  during  peace  and  C  H^A  P. 

war,  the  facred  prerogative  of  royal  majefty.  ^- — ' 

The  improvements  in  domeftic  policy,  thus  introduced  into  Attica  ^^.^"^" 

by  the  example  of  Crete,  and .  the  wifdom  of  Thefeus,  were  gra-  through 

...  7.  Greece. 

dually  adopted  by  the  neighbouring  provinces    .    At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  Grecian  ftates  had  embraced  one 
uniform  fyftem  of  government,    uniting  the  independent  fpirit  of 
European  freedom  with  the  refpedlful  veneration  of  Egyptian  and 
Afiatic  fuperftition''.  This  fmgular  frame  of  policy,  compofed  of  ma- 
terials feemingly  incapable  of  alliance,  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
great  and  generous  undertakings  ;  and  unlefs  the  divine,  though  li-   This  enables 
mited  authority  of  kings,  had  fortified  the  other  inftitutions  which   to  undertake 
ferved  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  reafon  to  doubt   war. 
whether  their  leaders  could  have  engaged  above  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  ftubborn  barbarians  to  undertake  a  diftant  and  difficult  enter- 
prife,  much  lefs  have  detained  their  reludant  impatience  during  ten 
years  in  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

Before  we  examine  the  caufes  and  the  incidents  of  this  celebrated  Defcrlptlon 

01  Cjrc€C6 ' 

fiege,  to  which  the  exploits  hitherto  related  feem  but  unworthy  pre-  ' 

ludes,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  ftrength  and  re-  ''^  (irength 

and    re- 

fources  of  the  two  nations,  who  were  eager  to  (hock  in  a  conflidt,  fources. 
that  totally  deftroyed  the  one,  and  proved  extremely  ruinous  to  the 
other.  Exclufive  of  the  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia,  which 
long  remained  barbarous  and  uncultivated,  the  continental  pofleffions 
of  the  Greeks  were  nearly  equal  to  Scotland  in  extent,  marked  with 
ftill  bolder  features,  and  blefled  with  a  warmer  fun.  In  its  length, 
the  whole  country  is  almoft  equally  divided  by  two  oppofite  gulphs, 
comprefling  between  them  a  mountainous  neck  of  land,  to  the 
breadth  of  only  five  miles,  into  the  peninfula  of  Peloponnefus, 
and  the  territory  extending  northwards,  from  the  extremity  of  the 

'♦  Dionyf.  Halic.  1.  v.  "  Homer,  paflim. 

Vol.  I.  E  Corinthian 
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CHAP.  Corinthian  ifthmus  to  the  fbuthern  frontier  of  Macedonia  '^  The 
Peloponnefus,  fcarcely  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  in  bieadth,  is  every  where  interfered  by  mountains, 
particularly  the  towerin^j  ridges  of  Zarex  and  Taygetus.  During 
the  fiourifhing  ages  of  Greece,  this  fmall  peninfula  contained  feven 
independent  communities,  of  unequal  power  and  fame,  which 
ranked  in  the  following  order  :  The  comparatively  large,  and  highly 
diverfified,  territory  of  Laconia  ;  the  fruitful  vale  of  Argos  ;  the  ex- 
tenfive  coaft  of  Achaia ;  the  narrow  but  commercial  ifthmus  of  Co- 
rinth }  the  central  and  mountainous  region  of  Arcadia  ;  together 
with  the  more  level  countries  of  Elis  and  Meflenia,  which  are 
throughout  better  adapted  to  tillage  than  any  other  provinces  of 
the  Peloponnefus  ".  The  Grecian  poffeffions  beyond  the  Corinthian 
ifthmus  were  more  confiderable,  extending  two  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  north  to 
fouth.  They  were  naturally  divided,  by  the  long  and  intricate 
ridges  of  Olympus,  Pindus,  Oeta,  and  Ofla,  into  nine  feparate  pro- 
vinces ;  which,  during  the  celebrated  ages  of  Grecian  freedom,  were 
occupied  by  nine  independent  republics.  They  comprehended  the 
extenfive  and  fertile  plains  of  Thelfaly  and  Boeotia,  both  of  which 
were,  in  early  times,  much  expofed  to  inundations  j  and  the  latter, 
abounding  in  fubterranean  caverns,  was  peculiarly  fubje([l  to  earth- 
quakes ;  the  lefs  fertile,  but  more  fecure  territory  of  Attica ;  the 
weftern  provinces  of  iEtoIia  and  Acarnania,  encompaffed  on  one 
fide  by  dangerous  feas,  and  confined  on  the  other  by  almoft  im- 
paflable  mountains  ;  and  the  four  fmall  rocky  diftrids  of  Phocis, 
Doris,  Locris,  and  Megara  ''. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  thefe  names  and  divifions,  which  re- 
mained to  the  lateft  times,  are  pretty  accurately  marked  by  Ho- 
mer, whofe  poems  continued,  through  fucceeding  ages,  to  be  the 

'«  Strabo,  1.  vii.  "  Strafao,  ibid.  Sc  Paufan.  Meffen.  "°  Strabo,   ibid. 

3  approved 
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approved  ftandard  and   legal  code,  to  which  neighbouring  commu- 
nities appealed,  in  adjufting  their  dilputed  boundaries  ".     This  ob- 
fervation,  however,    muft  be   qualified   chiefly  by  two  exceptions. 
During  the  Trojan  war,  the  extenfive  province  of  Thefl^aly  fent  forth 
above  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  Grecian  ftrength,  and  was  divided 
among    many  warlike   leaders.       It   might    naturally  be    cxpeded, 
while  agriculture  and  pafturage  were  the  principal  occupations  fub- 
fervient  to  human  -life,   that  a   country,   abounding  in   plains   and 
meadows,  fhould  excel  in  population  and  in  power '".     When  com- 
merce,  navigation,    and    the    mechanic  arts  enriched  and  adorned 
the  middle  and  fouthern  divifions  of  Greece,  the  northern  diftridt 
of  ThelTiily  loft   its  ancient  pre-eminence.     The  fecond  exception 
arofe  from  the  extenfive  power  of  the  houfe  of  Pelops,  which,  as  • 
already  mentioned,  had,  by  fortunate  marriages  and  rich  fucceflions, 
acquired  dominion  over  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,    formerly    containing    feveral   independent   principalities, 
and,  after  the  misfortunes  of  Agamemnon  and  his  family,  again  di- 
vided into  the  immortal  republics  of  Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  and 
Achaia. 

From   this  general  view   of  the  country,  it  will   not  appear  re-  Number  of 
markable,  that,  in  an  age  when  every  able-bodied  man  was  a  foldier,  ^^^^  s^and*" 
Greece  fhould  have  raifed  an  army  of  an  hundred  and  two  thoufand   troops- 
men.     The  Acarnanians  alone,  for  reafons  unknown,  fent  no  forces 
to  Troy.     But  the  continent  was  aflifted  by  the  generous  efforts  of 
Crete,  of  Rhodes,  and  of  many  fmaller  iflands,  which  were  fubjedl 
to  their  refpedive  princes,  or  governed  by  the  wide-extended  domi- 
nion of  Agamemnon.     The  vefTels  colleded  for  tranlporting  thefe 
forces  to  Afia  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  fail.     They  were  equip- 
ped  at  little   expence,    and  built  with  little  ingenuity,   moved   by 
only   one  bank  of  oars,    and   entirely   unprovided   with    decks    or 

"  Plut.  in  Solon.  •°  Plato  in  Menon- 

E  2  anchors. 
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anchors.  Their  complement  varied  in  different  veffels  ;  feme  con- 
tained an  hundred  and  twenty,  others  only  fifty  men,  who  appear 
to  have  been  equally  acquainted  with  the  military  art,  as  pradtifed  in 
that  remote  age,  and  with  the  rude  fimplicity  of  ancient  naviga- 
tion ". 
Defcrlption         The  Celebrated  kingdom  of  Priam,  againft  which  this  armament 

of  Troas,  or 

Leffer  Phry-  was  direded,  occupied  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  Hellefpont,  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  the  Propontis,  and  the  northern  fhores  of  the 
^gean.  From  the  river  Efepus  to  the  promontory  of  Ledum,  the 
Trojan  dominions  extended  in  length  two  hundred  miles;  but  their 
breadth  was  far  lefb  confiderable,  being  irregularly  comprefled  be- 
tween three  feas,  and  the  lofty  ridges  of  mount  Ida.  This  delight- 
ful and  pifturefque  country,  which  excelled  Greece  in  fruitfulnefs 
of  foil  and  foftnefs  of  climate  °^,  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  of 
Hellefpontian,    from   the   large  inland  province,    which  bore    the 

Hiftory  of  common  name  of  Phrygia  ".  The  Leffer,  or  Hellefpontian  Phrygia, 
was  planted,  according  to  tradition,  by  a  Grecian  colony,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  fimilarity  of  religion, 
language,  and  manners,  fufEciently  juftified  that  opinion,  and  feems 
to  have  induced  the  moft  diligent  inquirers  of  antiquity  to  regard 
not  only  the  Trojans,  but  the  Lycians  and  Pamphylians,  as/cattered 
branches  of  the  Hellenic  nation  **,  which  diftance  of  place  had  gra- 
dually cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  trunk.  The  Afiatic 
Greeks  were  expofed  to  none  of  thofe  unfavourable  circumftances 
already  mentioned,  which  long  retarded  the  improvement  of  their 
brethren  in  Europe.  The  fertile  and  extenfive  plains  of  Afia  of- 
fered them  the  materials  of  more  powerful  kingdoms  than  Greece 
could  afford  ;  and,  inftead  of  being  haraffed  and  endangered  by  the 
continual  incurfions  of  northern  favages,  they  enjoyed  the  vicinity 

*'  Thucydid.  ibid.     Homer,  paffini.  *'  Strabo,  1.  xiii. 

**  Hippocrat.  de  Loc.  '♦  Herodot.  1.  vii.     Strabo,  1.  xiv. 

'^  of 
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of  the  Phrygians  and  Lydians,  nations  defcribed  as   fiourifhing  in    C  H  A  P. 

wealth  and  peace  from  the  remoteft  antiquity  ^'.     From  the  preva-    v__-„— > 

lence  of  the  Grecian  language  and  cuftoms  on  the  one  hand,  and 

the  name  of  the  country  on  the  other,  it  is  not  unreafouable  to  fup- 

pofe,  that  the  Trojans  were  a  mingled  race  of  Greeks  and  Phryr 

gians,    colleded    by    Dardanus,    anceftor    fifth    in    degree    to    old 

Priam. 

This  adventurer,  whofe  parentage  Homer  leaves  uncertain,  by  call- 
ing him  fon  of  Jupiter  °',  founded  a  city  on  one  of  the  many  wefteru 
branches  of  mount  Ida,  commanding  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain, 
and  watered  by  the  immortal  rivers  Simois  and  Scamander  ".  The 
new  fettlement  flourifhed  under  his  fon,  the  wealthy  Erichthonius, 
who,  by  the  judicious  management  of  his  mares  and  ftallions,  fup- 
plled  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  with  horfes  of  a  fuperior  breed. 
His  fucceflbr,  Tros,  communicated  his  name  to  the  territory,  which 
was  often  called  Troas,  and  to  the  celebrated  city  Ilion,  which  his 
fon  Ilus,  having  removed  his  refidence  from  the  mountain,  built  on 
the  adjoining  plain.  Laomedon,  the  fucceflbr  of  Ilus,  fortified  the 
town  of  Ilion,  or  Troy,  with  walls  of  fuch  uncommon  ftrength,  that, 
in  the  language  and  belief  of  the  times,  they  were  deemed  the 
work  of  the  gods  ".  Whether  he  defrauded  his  fuppofed  auxiliaries 
of  their  promifed  rewards  and  facrifices,  or  fupplied  the  expence  of 
this  undertaking  by  defpoiling  their  facred  fhrines,  it  is  certain  that 
the  guilt  of  Laomedon  was  believed  to  entail  calamity  on  his  unhappy 
defcendants. 

His  fon  Priam,  however,  long  enjoyed  the  deceitful  gifts  of  for-  Reign  of 
tune,  before  he  was  overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of  heaven.    Having 
attained  old  age  in  the  undifturbed  pofleflion  of  a  throne,  he  was 

•5  Herodot,    1.  i.      Dionyf,   Halic.    I.  i,         "'  Homer,  Iliad,  xx.  v.  216,  &c.    Strabo, 
Suidas  in  voc.  Awauo;.  Ixiii. 

"  Iliad,  XX.  V.  ZI5.  '"  Homer  and  Strabo,  ibid. 

furrounded 
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furrounded  by  a  numerous  and  flouriflilng  family,  beloved  by  his 
fubjects,  and  refpedted  by  his  neighbours.     Yet  this  amiable,   but 
too  indulgent  prince,  was  deftined  to  feel  the  fharpeft  pangs  of  hu- 
man mifery. 
Caufesofthe        Hereditary  feuds  fubfifted   between  the  anceftors  of  Priam  and 
rojanwar.    ^^^^^  of  Agamemnon,  when  the  latter  quitted  their  eftablifhments 
in  Afia,  to  feek  new  fettlements  in  Greece.     The  infult  offered  to 
Ganymede,  a  beautiful  Trojan  youth,  by  the  brutal  fury  of  Tanta- 
lus °',  was  retorted  on  Menelaus,  the  fourth  in  defcent  from  this  in- 
famous prince,  by   the  rape  and  detention  of  his  queen,  the  cele- 
brated Helen.     Paris,  the  ill-fated  fon  of  Priam,  was  the  author  of 
this  new  injury.    But  refentment  for  the  wrongs  of  his  houfe  formed 
not  the  only  motive  which  engaged  the  youthful  levity  of  Paris  to 
Beauty  and     dilhonour  the  fifter-in-law  of  Agamemnon.     Helen  was  the  daugh- 
of  Helen,        tcr  of  Tyndarcus,  king  of  Sparta.     The  illuftrious  honours  of  her 
the  king  of     family  were  adorned    by   the   generous    magnanimity  of  her  bro- 
Sparta.  thers,  Caftor  and   Polydeuces,  whofe  exploits  fhone  confpicuous  in 

all  the  military  expeditions  of  that  gallant  age.  But  the  native 
luftre  of  Helen  needed  not  the  aid  of  foreign  ornament.  Even  in 
the  tender  age  of  childhood,  her  opening  charms  had  inflamed  the 
heart  of  Thefeus '%  the  moft  admired,  and  the  moft  virtuous  of  the 
Grecian  chiefs.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  encreafed  with  her  ripen- 
ing age,  and  her  perfon  became  an  obje£l  of  eager  contention 
among  thofe  who,  by  birth  or  merit,  were  entitled  to  afpire  at  the 
invaluable  prize.  Tyndareus,  folicitous  to  prevent  the  violence  of  a 
fecond  lover  (for,  agreeably  to  the  manners  of  his  age,  Thefeus  had 
carried  her  off  by  force),  bound  the  various  fuitors  by  oath  to  de- 
fend the  honour  of  his  daughter,  and  to  fecure  the  pofTefTion  of  her 

'9  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  ftory  cf  times  of  Greece,  was  unknown  in  that  coun- 

Tantalus,  father  of  Pelops,  was  probably  the  try  during  the  heroic  ages.     Natal.   Com. 

invention  cf  a  later  age.     It  is  certain  that,  1.  ix.  c.  13. 
whatever  might  prevail  in   Phrygia,  the  un-         '"  Plut.  in  Thefeo. 
natural   paffion,   which   difgraced   the  later 

charms 
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charms  to  the  man  who  fhould  be  honoured  with  her  choice*'.    CHAP. 
The  princely  mien  and  infmuating   manners  of  Menelaus,   were    ' -—r^ 

.  ,  ,  .  She  marries 

preferred  to  the  more  folid  quaUties  of  his  numerous  competitors.   Menelaus, 
Having  married  the  heirefs  of  Tyndareus,    he  fucceeded,    in   her  to  that  king- 
right,  to  the  Spartan  throne  '\     The  graceful  pair  had  not  long  en- 
joyed  the  honours  of  royalty,  and  the  fweets   of  conjugal  union, 
when  their  happinefs  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the   fon  of 
Priam,  the  handlbmeft  man  of  his  age,  and  fingularly  adorned  with   Charaaer  of 
the  frivolous  accomplifliments  that  often  captivate  the  weaknefs  of  a   pHam. 
female  mind.     Though   a  foldier   of  no   great   renown,  Paris   had 
ftrongly  imbibed  the  romantic  fpirit  of  gallantry  which  "  prevailed 
in  the  heroic  ages,  and  was  diftinguiflied  by  an  ardent  paflion  for 
beauty,  which,  notwithftanding  the  general  foftnefs  of  his  unwarlike 
character,  enabled  him  to  brave  every  danger,  in  purfuit  of  his  fa- 
vourite objedt.     Animated  by  the  hope  of  beholding  the  inimitable 
model  of  what  he  moft  adored,  he  feized  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  a  voyage  of  Menelaus  into  Crete,    vifited   the   dominions 
of  his  hereditary  enemies,  and  folicited  the  rites  of  hofpitality  at  the 
Spartan  court. 

His  perfon,  his  accomplifhments,  his  addrefs,  and  ftill  more  the  vo-   who  fe- 
luntary  hardfhips  which  he  had  endured  for  her  fake,  feduced  the  in-  ^""{11  her  to 
conftant  affedions  of  the  Grecian  queen.     Enamoured  of  the  elegant   '^'^°y- 
ftranger,  (he  abandoned  her  country  and  her  hufband,  and  having 
tranfported    her   moft   valuable  treafure    within   the  Trojan    walls, 
defied  the  refentment  of  Greece,  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 

It  was  now  the  time  for  Menelaus  to  crave  the  ftipulated  affiftance  The  Greeks 
of  his  ancient  rivals.     His  demand  was  enforced  by  the  authority  ^^iovei'hei!* 

"  Thucydid.  1.  i.  c.  9.  Io!t,    Deaneira,  &c.      The   hiftorical    poets 

**  Paufan.  Lacon.  of  the  heroic  ages  might  have  faid,    witb 

*'  Perfeus  had  carried  off  the  African  Me-  Ariofto, 
dufa;   Jafon,  Medea  of  Colchis  ;    Thefeus,  Le  donne,  i  cavali-=r,  I'arme,  gli  amori, 

the  Amazon  Antiope;    Hercules,    Megara,  Le  cortelie,  I'audaci  imprefe  Jo  canto. 

of 
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CHAP,  of  Agamemnon  **.  At  the  fummons  of  the  two  brothers,  the  con- 
c  -v—i  federates  aflembled  at  iEgium,  the  capital  of  Achaia  ;  confirmed  the 
obligation  of  their  former  promife  ;  fettled  the  proportion  of  troops 
to  be  raifed  by  each  prince ;  determined  the  time  and  place  of  their 
departure ;  and  named  Agamemnon,  the  moft  powerful  among 
them,  to  the  chief  command,  in  an  expedition  which  fo  deeply  con- 
cerned the  honour  of  his  family. 
Sail  to  Troy  Aulis,  a  fea-port  of  Boeotia,  was  appointed  for  the  place  of  ren- 
command  of  dezvous  and  embarkation  '\  Before  the  whole  armament  failed  from 
^^gamem.  ^j^gj^j,^^  Ulyffes  king  of  Ithaca,  and,  what  may  feem  extraordinary^ 
the  injured  Menelaus,  undertook  a  folemn  embafly  to  Troy,  in  or- 
der to  demand  reftitution  and  reparation ;  but'  returned  highly  dif- 
gufted  with  their  reception  and  treatment.  Some  members  of  the 
Trojan  council  had  the  barbarity  to  propofe  putting  them  to  death. 
Their  juft  indignation  increafed  the  warlike  ardour  of  their  aflbciates. 
But  contrary  winds  long  retarded  their  departure.  The  Trojans  had 
time  to  ftrengthen  their  ramparts,  to  collect  arms  and  provifions, 
and  to  fummon  the  afliftance  of  their  diftant  allies.  The  martial 
fpirit  of  the  age,  together  with  a  fenfe  of  common  danger,  brought 
many  powerful  auxiliaries  to  Priam.  His  caufe  was  defended  by 
the  hardy  mountaineers,  who  covered  the  back  of  his  kingdom  ;  by 
the  Carians,  Lycians,  and  other  nations  of  Afia  Minor,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halys  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Ci- 
licia  ;  and  by  the  Pelafgi,  Thracians,  and  Pazonians,  fierce  barba- 
rians who  inhabited  the  European  fide  of  the  Hellefpont  and  Pro- 
pontis.  Confiding,  however,  rather  in  their  domeftic  ftrength,  than 
in  foreign  afliftance,  the  Trojans  determined  to  defend  their  na- 
tive ftiores  againft  hoftile  invafion.  The  debarkation  of  the  Greeks 
was  purchafed  by  much  blood.  Having  effedled  a  defcent,  they 
encamped    on    the    Trojan  plain,    but  loft  the  only   opportunity 


Eff«£t  a  de- 
fcent on 
the  Trojan 
coall. 


*♦  ThucydidL  ibid. 


»s  Hefiod,  Oper.  &  Dies. 
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which  they  enjoyed  during  many  years,  of  crufhing  at  once  the 
power  of  their  enemies ;  who  immediately  Ihut  themfelves  up  within 
their  impenetrable  walls,  leaving  the  city  open  only  on  the  fide  of 
Mount  Ida,  from  which  they  received  corn,  cattle,  and  other  necef- 
fary  fupplies. 

Agamemnon,  as  there  was  reafon  to  expedt  from  the  manners  of  Caufes  which 

°  ^  ...  piotrafted 

his  age,  had  been  more  induftrious  in  ct.ile£ting  a  great  army,  than  the  fiege  of 
provident  in  contriving  means  by  which  it  might  keep  the  field. 
The  provifions,  tranfported  from  Greece,  were  fpcedily  confumed, 
while  the  operations  of  the  fiege  promifed  little  hope  of  fuccefs,  the 
Greeks  being  unacquainted  with  any  military  engines  fitted  to  make 
an  imprefiion  on  the  Trojan  walls.  With  fuch  a  numerous  army, 
they  might  have  converted  the  fiege  into  a  blockade  ;  but  fcarcity  of 
fupplies  compelled  the  greater  part  of  them  to  quit  the  camp.  The 
refource  of  ravaging  the  adjacent  country  foon  exhaufted  itfelf 
Many  betook  themfelves  to  cultivating  the  rich  vales  of  the  Cherfo- 
nefus,  whofe  induftrious  inhabitants  had  recently  been  expelled,  or 
deflroyed,  by  the  fierce  incurfions  of  the  barbarous  Thracians'*. 
Others  had  recourfe  to  piracy,  fcoured  the  neighbouring  feas,  ra- 
vaged the  unprotected  coafts  of  the  Hellefpont  and  jEgean,  and 
plundered  or  demolifhed  fuch  unfortified  places  as  acknowledged 
the  dominion,  or  affifled  the  arms  of  Troy ".  Thefe  ravages  ex- 
cited the  rage  of  the  Afiatics,  and  rendered  them  more  hearty  in  the 
caufe  of  their  confederates.  In  this  manner  nine  fummers  and  win-  That  diy 
ters  elapfed,  without  affording  the  nearer  profpe£t  of  a  decifion  to  J^J^^^"  '"^'^^f 
the  conteft ;  but,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  the  feeming  misfor-  '''^  ^■'^'"• 
tunes  of  the  Greeks  precipitated  the  downfal  of  the  proud  city  of 
Priam.  A  dreadful  peftilence  invaded  the  camp  of  the  befiegers, 
and  long  continued  to  rage  with  unabating  fury.  This  calamity  was 
followed    by   the  well-known  quarrel  between   Agamemnon  and 

9®  Thucydld.  i.  j.  •     *'  Homer,  pafllm. 

Vol.  I,  F  Achilles. 
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Acliilles,  which  deprived  the  Grecian  army  of  its  principal  ftrength 
and  ornament.  The  Trojans  derived  new  fpirits  from  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  enemies  ;  they  ventured  to  abandon  the  protedlion  of 
their  walls,  boldly  affailed  the  Grecian  camp,  and  riflied  feveral  en- 
gagements, in  moft  of  which  they  were  vidlorious.  In  the  laft 
of  thefe,  the  beloved  friend  of  Achilles  was  flain  by  the  arm  of  Hec- 
tor, the  braveft  and  mod:  ^nerous  of  the  Trojan  race.  This  event, 
which  was  infinitely  more  dreadful  than  death  to  the  affedtionate 
ardour  of  the  Grecian  chief,  ftifled  his  hitherto  inexorable  refcnt- 
ment  agalnft  the  proud  tyranny  of  Agamemnon.  His  return  to  the 
camp  reftored  the  declining  fortune  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  indig- 
nant fury  of  his  rage  was  quenched  in  the  detefted  blood  of  Hedor, 
whofe  patriotic  valour  had  long  been  the  firmeft  bulwark  of  his  fa- 
ther's kingdom.  The  deftrudion  of  Troy  '^  foou  followed  the  death 
of  her  darling  hero.  The  city,  whether  taken  by  ftorm  or  by  fur- 
prife,  was  fet  on  fire  during  night ;  moft  of  the  citizens  perilTied 
by  the  fword,  or  were  dragged  into  captivity ;  and  only  a  mifer- 
able  remnant  efcaped  through  the  confufed  horror  of  raging  flames 
and  expiring  klnfmen. 
Future  for-  'j'j^g  burning  of  Troy  happened  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-four 
Troy.  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera.     Neither  the  city  nor  territory  ever 

alTumed,  in  any  fueceeding  age,  the  dignity  of  independent  go- 
vernment ".  The  fea-coaft  was  planted  eighty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  by  new  colonies  from  Greece ;  and  the  inland  parts 

98  We  fhould  probably  know  fomeching  "  poetas  eminet,"  &c.    Macrob.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

more  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Trojan  war,  if  the  ^^  I  have  carefully  examined  the  evidence 

works  of  Pifander  remained.     Macrobius,  in  given  by  Bochart  (Epift.  num   ^neas    un- 

fpeaking  of  the  plagiarifms  of  the  Romans  quam    fuit  in  Italia),    and   by   Mr.   Wood 

from  Greek  writers,  has  the  following  paffage  :  (Effay   on   the  original   Genius  of  Homer), 

"  Qus  Virgilius  traxit  a  Graecis,  difturumne  to   prove    that    the   defcendants   of  ^neas 

"  me  putetis,  qus  vulgo  nota  funt  ?  .  .  .  vel  reigned  in  Troy.     But  notwithflanding  the 

•'  quod  everfionem  Troja;  cum  Sinone  fao  &  learned  ingenuity  of  a  profound,  and  the 

"  equo  ligneo,  ceterifque  omnibus,  quae  li-  plaufible  criticifm  of  an  elegant  fcholar,  the 

"  brum  fecund  urn  faciunt,  a  Pifandro  pene  matter  feems  ftHl  too  doubtful  to  warrant 

"  ad  verbum  tranfcripferitj  qui  inter  GrxcQs  contraditSing  the  popular  opinion. 

fubmitted 
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fubmltted  to  the  growing  power  of  tlie  Lydians,  whofe  arms  over-    CHAP. 

fpread  and  conquered  all  the  fineft  provhices  of  Lefler  Afia  '°°.  < . ' 

'  The  Greeks  had  recovered  poflefTion  of  the  admired  beauty  of 
Helen  ;  they  had  taken  complete  vengeance  on  the  family '°'  and  The  cala. 
nation  of  her  unhappy  feducer ;  but  the  misfortunes,  which  were  "ur'n  of  the 
the  natural  confequence  of  the  Trojan  expedition,  left  them  little  Greeks. 
reafon  to  boafi;  of  their  vidory.  Of  five  Ba^otian  commanders,  only 
one  remained,  and  the  fiege  had  been  proportionably  fatal  to  the 
leaders  of  other  tribes,  a,s  well  as  to  their  warlike  followers.  Thofe 
who  lived  to  divide  the  rich  fpoils  of  Troy,  were  impatient  to  fet 
fail  with  their  newly-acquired  treafure,  notwithftanding  the  threat- 
ening appearance  of  the  fkies.  Many  of  them  perifhed  by  fliip- 
wreck ;  the  reft  were  long  toffed  on  unknown  feas  ;  and  when  they 
expeded  to  find  in  their  native  country  the  end  of  their  calamities, 
they  were  expofed  to  fuffer  greater  calamities  there,  than  any  which 
they  had  yet  endured.  The  thrones  of  feveral  of  the  abfent  princes 
had  been  ufurped  by  violence  and  ambition  ;  the  lands  of  various 
communities  had  been  occupied  by  the  invafion  of  hoftile  tribes : 
even  the  leaft  unfortunate  of  thofe  adventurers  found  their  domains 
uncultivated,  or  their  territories  laid  wafte ;  their  families  torn  by 
difcord,  or  their  cities  fhaken  by  fedition.  And  thus  the  moft  cele- 
brated enterprize  of  combined  Greece  tended  to  plunge  that  delight- 
ful and  once  happy  country  into  barbarifm  and  mifery '". 

"°°  Herod.    1.  ii.     Thucyd.  1.  i.     Juftin,         Forfitan    et  Priami  fuerint  quas  fata  re- 
1.  xviii.    Strabo,  1.  iii.  quiras,  &c. 

'"'  I  dwell  not   on  a  fubjeiSl  which  has         •°-  Plato,  de  Leg.  1,  iii.      Thucyd.  1.  L 
been  handled   by   the  great  mafters  of  the     p.  p. 
|)aflions.     See  Virgil  : 


F    2 
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CHAP.       II. 

Religion. — -Goverjtment. — Arts. — Marnier  s^    aiid 

CharaBer. 


Introdiidion, 


The  autho- 
rity of  Ho- 
mer, as  an 
iiiftorian. 


THE  ancient  Greeks  had  ftrongly  imbibed  an  opinion,  that 
the  country  in  which  they  lived  was  pecuharly  favourable  to 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  The  voluptuous  climates  of  Afia 
produced  invention  and  ingenuity,  but  foftened  the  tempers  of  men 
into  a  fitnefs  for  fervitude.  The  rigorous  feverity  of  European 
fkies  gave  ftrength  and  agility  to  the  limbs,  and  hardy  boldnefs 
to  the  mind,  but  chilled  the  fancy,  and  benummed  the  finer  feelings 
of  the  foul.-  The  inhabitants  of  the  eafl  and  fouth  were  degraded 
below  the  condition  of  humanity,  by  an  unfortunate  abufe  of  power, 
while  the  turbulent  fons  of  the  north  and  weft  were  incapable,  from 
ignorance  and  indocility,  of  fubmitting  to  any  regular  fyftem  of 
government.  The  Greeks  alone,  pofTeffing  an  intermediate  fitua- 
tion  between  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  united  courage  and  ca- 
pacity ;  tempered  the  ftern  and  manly,  wdth  the  gentler  virtues  j.  and 
enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of  liberty  and  laws'. 

This  fplendid  obfervation  is  too  flattering  to  the  didates  of  na- 
tional vanity  to  be  haftily  adopted  by  a  cautious  inquirer  into  truth, 
who  will  be  apt  to  afcrlbe  the  fuperior  luftrc  of  Grecian  manners,, 
rather  to  the  elegant  imagination  of  authors,  than  to  the  intriafic 
merit  of  their  fubje^l.  Yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  great  poet  to  whom 
we  owe  our  principal  infomiation  concerning  the  ancient  ftate  of 
Greece,  copied  from  nature  only.     The  majefty  of  Virgil,  the  fplen- 

*  Ariflot.  Politic.  I.  vii.  c.  7.    Ifocrat.  Govern  Athea.  Panegyric.  &  Panathen. 
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dor  of  Taflb,  and  the  fublimity  of  Milton,  are  not  fufficient  to  con-  CHAP, 
ceal  an  effort  in  thofe  noble  writers  to  maintain  the  tone  which  they 
have  aflumed  ;  a  defire  to  embellifh  the  manners  which  they  de- 
fcribe ;  an  ambition  to  elevate  and  to  adorn  their  poems  by  the  ufe 
of  a  marvellous  machineiy,  which  had  not  its  foundation  in  the  ex- 
perience, and  (as  to  Virgil  and  Taffo)  fcarcely  in  the  belief  of  their 
own  age.  In  Homer  there  is  neither  embellifhment,  nor  effort,  nor 
difguife  of  any  kind ;  he  relates  what  he  has  feen  and  heard  with 
unaffefted  fimplicity ;  his  ideas  and  fentiments  are  not  only  clothed 
in  the  graces  of  poetry,  but  arrayed  in  the  charms  of  truth ;  and  an 
amazing  dlverfity  of  charadlers,  preferving  amidfh  innumerable  ihades 
of  difcrimination  a  general  air  of  refemblance,  diftinguifh  the  Iliad  and 
OdyfTey  above  other  poetical  compofitions,  and  prove  them  to  have 
been  copied,  not  from  the  limited  combinations  of  human  invention, 
but  from  the  wide  variety  of  imprefHons  in  the  rich  flore-houfe  of  na- 
ture. In  fome  defcriptive  parts  of  his  poem.  Homer  doubtlefs  yielded  to 
the  pleafmg  diftates  of  his  inimitable  fancy  ;  but  it  feems  plain  from 
internal  evidence  only,  that  he  delineates  with  minute  accuracy  the 
geography,  mythology,  hiftory  and  manners  of  Greece ;  and  that 
his  obfervations  concerning  all  thefe  fubjedts  are  perfe£lly  agreeable 
to  the  opinions  and  belief  which  univerfally  prevailed  among  his 
eountrymen.  If  this  matter  required  the  aid  of  foreign  evidence,  it 
might  be  fully  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  the  Greek  hiftorians, 
who  fupport  in  eveiy  inftance  the  veracity  of  the  poet ;  aflerting 
not  only  the  authenticity  of  the  fads  which  he  relates,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  caufes  to  which  he  aferibes  them  '. 

It 

*■  The  nature  and  trarrfaftions  of  the  gods,  Thucydides,   Xenophon,    and  all  facceedjng 

which  juftly  fhock.  the  feelings  of  the  mo-  writers.     Herodotus,    ).  i.   c.  231.    explains 

dern  reader,  are  perfeftly  conformable  to  the  the  rcafon  why  the  Perfians  ereded  neither 

belief  of  the  Greeks.     The  continual  inter-  temples,  nor  images,  nor  altars,  by  faying,, 

pofition  of  thefe  etherial  beings  in  the  affairs  'on  ax  a-Aiu-auipvicc:;  Enopciz*  tb;  (hue,  Ku.ta.iiic' ot 

of  human  Ufe,    is  juftilied    by   Herodotus,  "emjju;  e^»a.,  "  becaofe  they  did  not^  like  as- 

•'  tie 
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^  ^jf'  ^'        ^^  ^^y^  ^^  obferved,  however,  by  thofe  who  would  reprefs  the 
i /    ebullitions  of  Grecian  vanity,  that,  admitting  the  poems  of  Homer 

Comparifon  .  .  ^  _ 

between  the  as  complete  evidence  concernmg  the  ancient  Itate  or  his  country,  all 
tj,e"erok  the  advantage  that  would  follow  from  this  fuppofition  is,  that  the 
ages,  and  the   Qj^-ggi^g  havc  been  accurately  defcribed  at  an  earlier  period  of  their 

Germans  as  ■'  f  ^  '■ 

defcribed  by  fociety  than  moft  other  nations;  but  the  filence  of  thofe  nations 
cannot  reafonably  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  their  inferiority  to  the 
Greeks  in  manners  or  in  policy.  The  mafterly  defcription  of  a 
philofophic  hiftorLan  has  refcued  the  antiquities  of  one  other  people 
from  oblivion ;  and  the  generous  fpirit  of  i/jeir  fimple,  but  manly 
inftitutions,  as  painted  by  his  expreflive  pencil,  is  fcarcely  difgraced 
by  a  comparifon  with  the  boafted  cuftoms  of  the  heroic  ages. 

In  the  preference  of  military  glory  to  all  other  advantages,  in 
the  freedom  of  debate  in  the  public  afTemblies,  and  in  the  pro- 
tedion  afforded  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  meaneft  citizen,  the 
treatife  of  Tacitus  will  equally  apply  to  the  Germans  and  to  the 
Greeks.  But  there  is  one  material  circumflance  wanting  in  the 
German,  which  adds  peculiar  beauty  to  the  Grecian  chai-ader. 
Among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  ancient  Germany,  the  offices  of 
prieft  and  king  were  not  united  in  the  fame  perfon.  The  rites  of 
religion  were  adminiftered  by  a  particular  order  of  men,  who  might 
abufe  the  fuperflitious  fears  of  the  multitude  to  promote  their  own 
felfifh  defigns  ;  and  the  dread  of  fuperior  powers,  though  fome- 
times  employed  to  enforce  the  didlates  of  nature,  and  to  promote 
the  operations  of  government,  might  aUb,  with  equal  fuccefs,  be 
employed  to  weaken  the  impreffions  of  the  one,  and  to  refift  the 
authority  of  the  other.     Befides  this  unfavourable  circumflance,  the 

"  the  Greeks,  believe  the  gotls  to  partake  of  pagan,  in  a  later  age.  See  Gibbon,  Vol.  11. 

«'  a  human  nature,    or  form."     That    the  Many  inftances   will  occur  in  the   following 

.crods  often   appeared  in   a   human  fhape,  is  hiftory,  to  prove  the  exaft  conformity  of  Ho- 

uken  for  granted  by    Paufanins  in  Arcad.  mer's  defcriptions  to  the  general  belief  of  his 

and  Plutarch,  de  Mufica.     The  fame  opinion  country. 
was  firmly  maintained  by  Julian,  an  othodox 

fuperflitlon 
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fuperftition  of  the  Germans  was  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  kind,  little 
conneded  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  fociety,  recommending  prin- 
cipally the  pradlce  of  courage,  the  only  virtue  which  there  was  not 
any  occafion  to  recommend  ;  and  promifmg,  as  the  reward  of  what 
was  deemed  the  higheft  excellence  in  life,  the  enjoyment  of  an  in- 
famous paradife  of  immortal  drunkennefs  after  death  \ 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  of  a  more  agreeable,  and  of  The  reil- 

gion  of  the 

a  far  more  ufeful  nature.     The   fceptre,  which  denoted  the  con-   Greeks, 
nedtion  of  civil  power  with  facred  protedtion,  was  conferred  on  thofe 
who,  while  they  continued  the  humble  minifters  of  the  gods,  were- 
appointed  to  be  the  chief,  but  accountable  guardians  of  the  people''. 
The  fame  voice  that  fummoned  the  warriors  to  arms,  or  that  de- 
cided, in  time  of  peace,  their  domeftic  contentions,   conducted  the 
order   of  their  religious  worfhip,  and   prefided  in  the  prayers  and 
hymns  addrelTed  to  the  divinity.     Thefe  prayers  and  hymns,  toge- 
ther with  the  important  rite  of  facrifice  (which  likewife  was  per- 
formed  by  royal  hands),    formed  the  cerefjioifial  part  of  the  Gre- 
cian religion.    The  moral  was  far  more  extenfive,  including  the  prin-  its  happy  In- 
cipal  offices  of  life,  and  the  nobleft  virtues  of  the  mind.     The  ufe-   fo^/i""  °^' 
ful  quality  of  courage  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  fhern  god  of 
war ;  but   the  virtues   of  charity  and   hofpitality   were   ftill   more 
pleafing  to  the  more  amiable  divinities '.    The  fubmiffion  of  fubjeSis 
to  their  prince,  the  duty  of  a  prince  to  preferve  Inviolate  the  rights 
of  his  fubjeds  '^,  the  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  ^,  the  re- 
fped  of  the  young  for  the  aged,  the  facred  laws  of  truth,  juflice, 
honour,  and  decency,  were  inculcated  and  maintained  by  the  awful 
authority  of  religion.      Even  the  moil  ordinaiy  tranfadions  of  pri- 

^  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German.     Mr.  Gib-        »  Iliad,  xvi.  v.  385. 
bon's  Roman  Empire.  ,  j^  ;3  ^^^  humanity,  but  the  fear  of  the 

,  ^  .  gods,  that  IS  mentioned  as  the  reafon  by  Te- 

"—  wgo(T  7*^  Ai55  ii7i'j  WTTam^ 

S£..oiTe  n-™x«  T£-  lemachus  for  not  fending  away  his  mother. 

All  ilrangers  and  beggars  come  from  Jove.     OdyfT.  2. 
OdylT.  xiv,  56. 

vate 


ety. 
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vate  life  were  confecrated  by  the  piety  of  the  Greeks.  They  ven- 
tured not  to  undertake  a  voyage,  or  a  journey,  without  foliciting  the 
propitious  aid  of  their  heavenly  prote£tors.  Every  meal  (and  there 
were  three '  in  a  day)  was  accompanied  with  a  facrifice  and  libation. 
The  common  forms  of  politenefs,  the  cuftomary  duties  of  civility, 
were  not  decided  by  the  varying  taftc  of  individuals,  but  defined  by 
the  precife  voice  of  the  gods ', 
The  fane-  j^  ^^ould  have  anfwered  little  purpofe  to  oppofe  falutary  laws  to 

tions  of  their  .  . 

religion.  the  capricious  licence  of  barbarians,  without  guarding  thofe  laws  by 
very  powerful  fan£tions.  Whether  thefe  fandions  be  founded  on 
opinion  or  on  fadl  is,  with  reCpedc  to  their  influence  on  the  mind,  a 
matter  of  little  moment.  The  dreaded  vengeance  of  imaginary 
powers  may  be  equally  effedtual  with  the  fear  of  the  axe  and  hal- 
ter. The  certainty  of  this  vengeance  was  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the 
Grecian  creed  ;  and  its  operation  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  immediate 
and  palpable,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  the  inattention  of  men  to 
overlook,  or  for  their  addrefs  to  elude  its  force'".  The  daring  vio- 
lations of  the  facred  law  "  were  fpeedily  overtaken  by  manifeft  marks 
of  the  Divine  dlfpleafure.  *'  The  infolence  and  violence  of  the  cor- 
"  rupted  youths,  fays  Homer '%  cried  aloud  to  heaven,  whofe  de- 
"  crees  were  foon  executed  by  the  avenging  hands  of  Ulyfres." 
The  judgments  infll<£led  on  guilty  communities  were  fo  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  men,  that  the  poet  introduces  them  by  way  of  fimi- 
Kes";  and  it  is  evident  from  his  writings  throughout,  that  every  im- 
portant 

*    Afircv  hmiiot  Sa^TToc,  XJ  Ut^a-n  <rv  S'aKHi  JiKI?  f*rJe  ute^in  c^iXAs,  frOHl 

9  The  k'ng  of  the  Phseacians  does  not  de-  v.  i  lo  till  v.  242  :  and  again, 

tain  Ulyfles  longer  than    he  choofes,   left  he  ToJe  yap  aiGjc'-ciia-i  »_tto>  c<£tk|j  Kgona,-!,    from 

fiio-ld  offend    the    gods,     OdyfT.   \iu.     See  v.  274  till  v.  291. 

alTo  the  behaviour  of  Ulyfles  and  Teletna-  "  QiMfa.:  ^i.c.     Homer,  paffim. 

chus,  in  the  cottage  of  Euma:us,  Odyff.  xiv,  "  OdyfT  i. 

and  xvi.  '^  See  a  beautiful  example  of  this,    Iliad 

»°   S-e   the  flrft   book  of  Hefiod's   poem  xvi.  v.  385.     The  expreffion  of  Hefiod  is 

«'  Of  Works  and  Days,"  throughout :    and  remarkable  : 

particularly 

nana 
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portant  event,  profperous  or  adverfe,  which  happened  either  to  in-  CHAP, 
dividuals  or  to  nations,  appeared  to  the  pious  refignation  of  the 
Greeks,  the  reward  of  their  rehgion  and  virtue,  or  the  punifhment 
of  their  irreligion  and  vice'\  The  merit  of  the  father  was  often  ac- 
knowledged in  the  protection  of  the  fon  ;  and  the  crimes  of  a  guilty 
progenitor  were  often  vifited  on  his  defcendants  to  the  third  and 
generation". 

Thefe  obfervations  are  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  writings  of 
Homer  and  Hefiod  throughout,  but  by  almoft  every  page  of  Hero- 
dotus, of  Pindar,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and  hiftorians; 
and  yet  they  feem  to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  fome  of  the  mod 
ingenious  inquirers  into  the  opinions  of  antiquity.  The  authority 
of  Greek  writers  ftrongly  oppofes  two  fyftems,  which  have  been 
fupported  with  great  ability,  and  which  have  gained  confiderable 
credit  in  the  world  The  firft,  that  the  religion  of  the  ancients 
had  little  or  no  connection  with  morality  :  the  fecond,  that  the  go- 
vernments of  Greece  could  not  have  been  fupported  without  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  ftate  ".     The  connection  between  religion  and 

morality 

rix/ra  i^u'j  Aio{  of  OkA/koc,  xai  natra  vonua;  proud  fon,  afpiring  above  the  condition  of  liu- 

Kai  tu  rah,  eciy.i  tdiMiTi,  tvihexiTm,  &c.  manity,  (aid,  That  any  man  might  be  brave 

"  The  eye  of  Jove,  that  beholds  all,  and  ob-  and  viftorious  by  theaflifianceofthegods;  for 

"  ferves  all,  looks  upon    thefe  tranfaftions,  his  part,  he  expeifled  to  obtain  glory  by  his  own 

"  when  he  pleafe?  ;    nor  does  it  efcape  his  merit.     The  gods  punifhed   him  with  mad- 

<'  notice  what  Icind  of  juftice  is  rendered  in  nefs,  and,  after  expofing  him  to  the  ridicule 

"  the  city."  of  his   enemies,  made  him   fall   by  his  own 

'*  The  fuccefs  of  the  Greeks  againd  Troy  hands.     See  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,    from 

proves  both   parts   of  the  propofition.     All  v.  760  to  v.  800. 

the  misfortunes  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  were         ''  Minerva  protefted  Telemachus  on  ac- 

inflidted  as   punifhmcnts.     Oilcan  Ajax  .was  count  of  his  father's  merit.  Ody/T.  paffim.  The 

flain     for    his    prefumption,     by    Neptune  misfortunes  of  the  royal  families  of  Thebes 

(OdyfT.  iv  )  ;  and  Ajax,  the  fon  of  Teiamon,  and  Argos,  defcribed  in  the  many  tragedies 

was  a  memorable  example  of  the  fatal  efFeds  of  ^fchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  abun- 

of  the  fame  vice.     When   Minerva   offered  dantly  prove  the  truth  of  the  laftobfervation. 
him  her  alTiffiance,  he  defired   her  to  go  to         "•  See    Hume's  Natural   Hiflory  of  Reli- 

others,  for   the  enemy  would  never  attempt  gion,  and  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  (ff 

to  penetrate  where  Ajax  fought.     Before  his  Mofes.     The  eleventh  book  of  the  OdylTey, 

departure  for  Troy,  Teiamon  prayed  that  the  which    the  ancients  called   the  Mt,fo,^a;T  .«! 

gods  would  give  valour  to  his  fon  ;  when  the  is    the   obfcurcll,  and,   in   my  opinion     the 

Vol.  I.  G  'j^ 
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CHAP,    morality  is  clearly  aflerted  in  the  various  paffages  to  which  we  have 
»- — >,— '    had  occafion  to  allude  ;  and  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate  of  retribution 
cannot,  according    to  the   principles  of  the  learned   author  of  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  be  reckoned  neceflary  to  the  government 
of  men,  who  are  fully  perfuaded  of  the  a(2:ual  and  immediate  inter- 
pofition  of  Divine  wifdom  and  juftice,  to  regulate,  by  temporal  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  the  affairs  of  the  prefent  life  '^ 
Origin  of  the       As  this  perfuafion  had  fuch  general  and  happy  effefts  on  the  man- 
Greece  ners  of  the  Greeks,  it  may  be  proper  to  confider  its  origin,  and  to 
defcribe  more  particularly  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  fuperftition 
to  which  it  gave  birth  ;   a  fuperftition  which,  two  thoufand  years  af- 
ter lofmg  its  imaginary  authority  over  the  ufeful  occupations  of  men, 
ftill  preferves  a  real  power  over  their  moft  elegant  amufements. 
not  explain-         It  belongs  not  to  the  defign  of  this  work  to  fearch  for  the  mytho- 
ory.   jQg'^jjj  tenets  of  Greece  in  the  opinions  of  other  nations  :    a  fubje£t 
of  inquiry  upon  which  much  learned  conjedure  and  much   labo- 
rious ingenuity  have  already  been  very  laudably,  but  I  fear  not  very 
fuccefsfuUy  employed  ".     By  the  dim  light  of  etyinology  and  tradi- 

leaft  agreeable  part  of  Homer.     The  ghofts  cian,  in  Diogen.   &  Hercul. — Heiiod's  Ely- 
are  all  condemned   to   a   melancholy  dreary  fium  is  more  agreeable. 

iituation  ;  even  the  greatefl  heroes  are  very  "  The  gods,  indeed,  are  fometimes  en- 
miferable  and  dejefted  ;  and  there  is  not  any  gaged  in  very  unwarrantable  tranfaftions  ; 
mention  of  the  place  of  reward  for  the  vir-  but  thele  are  only  means  to  compafs  fome  wife 
tuous.  Homer  fpeaks  of  the  Elyfian  fields  and  juft  end,  which  the  will  of  providence,  the 
but  once  (OdyiTeyiv.  ver.  563).  Proteus  tells  oi,?  (SbA>i,  or  fate,  had  previoufly  detcrminec?. 
Menelaus,  that  he  is  not  dejiined  10  die  at  Ar-  Examples  alfo  may  be  brought  from  Homer,  of 
gos,  and  that  the  gods  would  fend  him  ti{  men  attempting  to  obtain,  by  coftly  facri- 
H^ts-iDir  tteJioi  xai  TTEi^xTa  yoi\.r,c,  ;  fo  that,  if  the  fices,  the  aihllance  of  the  gods  in  afts  of  in- 
language  is  not  metaphorical,  Homer's  Ely-  juftice  and  cruelty.  This  muft  be  allowed  to 
iium  was  only  a  delicious  fpot  on  this  earth,  be  an  inconfilLncy  in  Grecian  fuper/litior, 
and  fituated,  according  to  Strabo's  conjee-  or  rather  in  the  paflions  which  gave  it  birth, 
lure,  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Spain.  Stra-  ''  Bochart's  Geograph.  Bryant's  New 
bo,  1.  iii.  Ulyfies  (Odyll".  ii.  ver.  600)  fees  Analyfis.  Fourmant,  Le  Clerc,  de  la  Pluche, 
the  image  of  Hercules  in  Tartarus,  but  the  &c.  Their  doiSrine  is  oppofed  in  the  extra- 
hero  himfelf,  as  fhe  poet  informs  us,  was  ordinary  work  of  Veco  Ne.ipclitano,  entitled, 
feafting  with  the  immortal  gods.  I  have  "  Principi  di  Scienza  nuova  d'intorno  alia 
never  met  with  any  unintelligible  explana-  "  comune  natura  delle  nazione."  The  third 
tion  of  this  pafiage,  the  abfurdity  of  which  edition  of  this  work  was  publiOied  at  Naples 
^                        .appeared  a  proper  fubjt-a  of  ridicule  to  Lu-  in  \i\t,, 

tion. 
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tion,  and  the  deceitful  glare  of  legend  and  fable,  Inquifitlve  men 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  corrupted  ftreams  of  Pagan  worfhip 
to  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Jewilh  difpeniation  ".  But  the  majefty 
of  Jehovah  Is  very  feebly  reprefented  by  the  united  power  of  Homer's 
divinities :  and  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  of  fuch  a  peculiar 
texture,  that,  whencefoever  originally  derived,  it  muft  have  under- 
gone a  particular  modification  in  the  Grecian  foil ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to 
concur  with  the  opinion  of  writers  who  bring  it  immediately  from 
Egypt,  Chaldea,  or  LefTer  Afia,  when  we  coniider  that  there  is  not 
the  fmalleil:  veftige  in  Homer  of  the  judicial  aftrology  which  pre- 
vailed fo  ftrongly  in  the  two  firft '',  or  of  the  worfhipplng  of  idols, 
which  almoft  univerfally  predominated  in  the  lad". 

The  difficulty  of  giving  fuch  an  hiftorical  deduillon  of  the  Gre-  Philofopluc 
cian  faith  as  would  not  be  expofed  to  innumerable  objedtions,  obliges 
us  to  trace  its  origin  In  the  natural  paffions  of  the  human  heart,  the 
hopes,  the  fears,  the  wants,  the  mifery  of  man,  which  have  in  all 
ages  rendered  him  a  prey  to  the  terrors  of  fuperftition  ^'.  This  mi- 
ferable  paffion,  which,  in  the  civillfed  countries  of  modern  Europe, 
operates  only  at  diftant  intervals,  and  chiefly  In  the  unfortunate  mo- 
ments of  difeafe  and  danger,  maintains  a  conftant  and  uninterrupted 
power  over  the  minds  of  barbarians.  The  difproportionate  force  of 
the  fame  principle  among  rude  and  among  civillfed  men,  is  afcribed 
by  a  common  proverb  to  the  grofs  ignorance  of  the  former ;  but  it 
may,  with  more  propriety  perhaps,  be  deduced  from  their  preca- 
rious and  unhappy  manner  of  life,  the  continual  dangers  to  which 
their  exiftence  is  expofed,  and  the  dreadful  calamities  in  which  the 

"  The  general   doftrine   of  proiidence,  ver.    165,    and  Theog.   ver.    725  and  ver. 

the   rebellion    in   heaven,  the  Hate  of  inno-  220. 

cence,  the  fall  of  man,  atonement  by  facri-         '*  Diodorus  Sicul.  1.  ii.     Exod.  chap.  vi. 

fice,  a  future  ftate  of  retribution,  for  which  Plin.  I.  xxx. 

the  prefent  life  is  only  preparatory  :    all,  or         "  The  Old  Teftament,   paffim. 
fome  of  thefe  tenets,  are  found  in  the  tradi-         »'  n^ms  Je  9im  xccnui^i  rndfumi — "All  men 

tions  of  all  nations,  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  "  ftand  in  need  of  the  gods."     Horn.  Odyf- 

See   Hefiod    Oper.   &   Di.     ver.    no    and  fey  iii. 
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whole  fociety  Is  too  frequently  involved  ".  Even  among  poUfhed 
nations,  the  power  of  reafon  and  philofophy,  however  highly  it  may 
be  extolled  when  the  gentle  current  of  life  flows  with  placid  tran- 
quillity, always  proves  too  feeble  to  refill:  the  mountain  torrent  and 
the  ftorm  of  winter.  Under  the  preflure  of  fudden  or  inextricable 
calamity,  all  thofe,  who  are  not  more  or  lefs  than  men,  have  recourfe 
to  the  immediate  afliftance  of  invifible  powers ;  and  in  the  fplendid 
abodes  of  wealth  and  power,  as  well  as  in  the  American  village  or 
Tartar  horde,  the  xva.  of  a  famine,  a  peftilence,  or  an  earthquake, 
is  marked  by  fmcere  expreflions  of  faith,  and  commemorated  by 
fignal  monuments  of  piety''\ 

The  great  pillar  of  fuperftition,  raifed  by  the  anxious  pafTions  of 
men,  was  fortified  in  Greece  by  a  circumftance  incidental  to  all  na- 
tions at  a  certain  ftage  of  their  political  progrefs.  There  is  a  period 
when  nations  emerging  from  barbarity,  but  not  yet  corrupted  by  the 
narrow  purfuits  of  avarice,  not  yet  foftened  by  the  mean  pleafures  of 
luxury,  or  contradted  by  the  dangerous  refinements  of  a  felffli  phi- 
lofophy, enjoy  a  peculiar  fenfibility  of  character,  which  exerts  itfelf 
in  the  ardour  of  focial  afFedion,  and  flrengthens,  by  a  thoufand  afTc- 
ciations,  their  belief  of  invifible  and  intelligent  powers.  To  men, 
thus  difpofed  to  wonder  and  to  believe,  whatever  dazzles  the  imagi- 
nation, announces  the  prefence  of  a  deity  ;  dreams  and  celeflial  ap- 
pearances a  e  deemed  facred  and  infallible  admonitions ;  the  filence 
and  thick  fhade  of  a  foreft  fills  the  foul  with  religious  awe  ;  and  per- 
fons,  diftinguifhed  by  juftice  and  piety,  eafily  perfuade  themfelves 
and  others,  that,  as  the  beloved  favourites  of  heaven,  they  are  fre- 
quently honoured  with  holy  infpirations,  and  fometimes  indulged 
with  the  vifible  prefence  and  happy  intercourfe  of  their  Divine  pro- 

'*  Ai;rtx>«c  imraati:  xat  o-umjiiz?  aTroyno-i?  ''  In  mod  men,   true  religion   itfelf  moH, 

itiy>i  G  .  .     Schnl.    in  Homer.     Turn  pra-ci-  from  the  nature  of  human  paflions,    have  the 

puus  votorum  locus  eft,  cum  fpei  nuUus  eft.  greateft,  becaufe  an  undii/ided,  influe  ce  over 

Plin.  1.  viii.  c,  16.  :he  mind,  in  feafons  of  inextricable  c.ilamity. 

teiSlors, 
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tedors  ^*.     Not  only  the  religion  but  the  ancient  language  and  man-    ^  ^  A  P- 


ners  of  Greece,  fufficiently  atteft  the  exiftence  of  this  ejsceffive  fenfj- 
bility,  which,  in  thofe  early  times,  gave  an  eafy  vidlory  to  the  in- 
dulgent powers  of  fancy,  over  the  fevere  didates  of  reafon. 

The  nature,  the  charadters,  and  the  occupations  of  the  gods,  were   ^^^  nat-ir« 

of  the  gods» 

fuggefted  by  the  lively  feelings  of  an  ardent,  rather  than  by  the  re- 
gular invention  of  a  cultivated,  mind.  Thefe  celeftial  beings  were 
fubjed:  to  the  blind  pafhons  which  govern  unhappy  mortals.  Their 
wants,  as  well  as  their  defires,  were  fnnilar  to  thofe  of  men.  They 
required  not  the  grofs  nourifhraent  of  meat  and  wine,  but  they  had 
occafion  to  repair  the  wafte  of  their  etherial  bodies  by  nedtar  and 
ambrofia  ;  and  they  delighted  in  the  fteam  of  the  facrifices,  which 
equally  gratified  their  fenfes  and  flattered  their  vanity ""'.  The  re- 
frefhment  of  fleep  was  neceffary  to  reftore  their  exhaufted  ftrength**, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  fuperior,  but  limited  degree  of  power, 
and  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  the  gods  of  the  heroic  ages  were  nothing 
more  than  immortal  men. 

What  was  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  perfedion,  was  fupplied  by 
the  number  of  the  gods*'.  Homer  only  defcribes  the  principal  and 
reigning  divinities  ;  but  Hefiod,  who  gives  the  genealogical  hiftory" 
of  this  fanciful  hierarchy,  makes  the  whole  number  amount  to  thirty 

**  Paufan.   (in  Arcad.)   calls  them  cjm  vai  Mem.  fur  les  Mceurs   des  Siecles  Herbiques. 
oftoT^aTTsfoi,  guelh  and  companions  at   the  fame         ^^  Thefe  obf  rvatlons  naturally  refult  from 
table.     Plutarch,  in   his  Treatife  on  Mufic,  Homer;     but    the  dodrine  of  facrifices,  as 
cites  as  authorities  Anticles  and   Iftros,   two  expiations  forcrims,  fo  uuiverfally  diiFufed 
ancient  authors,    who  wrote  concerning  the  over  the  ancient  and   modern  world,  would 
apparitions  of  the  gods.     All  that  has  reach-  merit  the  examination  of  an  able  divine, 
ed  the  prefent  times  refpefting  this  curious         '*  Mercury  fays  to  Calypfo,  he  would  not 
fubjeft,  is  coUedled  in  a  di/Fertation  of  John  have  fatigued  himfelf  by  travelling  over  fuch 
Gottlob  Nimptfch  (Leipfic,  1720)  in  which  a  length  of  fea   and   land,    without  a  very 
he  treats  of  the  number  of  the  divinities  who  powerful  reafon.     Odyfl". 
appeared  moft  commonly   to    men  ;    of  the         ^'  Frarilis  &  laboriofa,  mortalitas  in  par- 
form  under  which  they  appeared  ;    the  ufual  tes   ifta  digeflit,    iniirmitatis   fuae  memor,  ur 
time,  and  general  caufes,  of  their  appearing,  portionibus   quifquis    coleret,    quo    maxime 
and  the  ordinary  circuiiiftances  accompanying  iiidjgeret.     Piia.  ii.  7. 
it.  See  alfoMemoLres  derAcademie,  vol  ix. 

thoufand. 
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thoufand.  Among  thefe,  every  virtue  had  its  protedor,  every  qua- 
lity of  cxtenfive  power  in  human  life  had  its  patron,  and  every 
grove  and  mountain  and  river  its  favourite  inhabitants.  Twelve 
divinities "  of  fuperior  rank  prefided  over  the  a£tive  principles  of 
the  univerfe,  and  the  leading  virtues  of  the  mind :  but  even  thefe 
diftinguifhed  beings  were  fubje£l  to  the  unrelenting  power  of  ven- 
geance^' and  the  fates,  "  who  purfue  the  crimes  of  men  and  gods, 
"  and  never  ceafe  from  their  wrath  till  they  have  inflided  juft  pu- 
"  nifhment  on  the  guilty  fons  of  earth  and  heaven  '°." 
Particular  The  materials  which  fancy  had  created,  poetry  formed  into  beauty, 

Grecian  reli-   and   policy  improved    into  ufe.     The  creed   of    the  Greeks,    thus 
^'°"'  adorned  and  enlarged,  became  the  happieft  antidote  againft  the  fu- 

rious refentment,  the  favage  cruelty,  and  the  fierce  fpirit  of  fuUen  in- 
dependence, which  ufually  charaderize  the  manners  of  barbarians  ''. 
Yet  thefe  dreadful  paffions  fometimes  forced  their  way  through  every 
mound  which  wifdom  had  ereded  in  order  to  oppofe  their  courfe. 
Laws  facred  and  proflme  were  feeble  barriers  againft  the  impetuofity 
of  their  rage.  The  black  vengeance  of  the  heart  was  exerted  in 
deeds  of  horror.  The  death  of  an  enemy  could  not  fatisfy  their  in- 
human cruelty.  They  burned  with  defire  to  drink  his  hated  blood, 
to  devour  his  quivering  limbs,  and  to  expofe  his  mangled  remains  to 
indignities  equally  odious  and  abominable  in  the  fight  of  gods  and 
men  '\  The  powerful  influence  of  religion  was  diredted  againft  the 
wild  exceflles  of  this  l^mguinary  temper.  The  brave  Tydeus  loft  for  ever 
the  protection  of  his  adored  Minerva  by  a  fmgle  ad  of  favage  fero- 

*'  The  Roman  religion  was  mere  plagia-  "  "'sf/^nc. 

rifm,  fo  that  Ennius  mighi  wejl  trandate  two         ^°  Hefiod.  Theo,:r. 
lines  of  an  ancient  Greek   poet,  which   in  ''  Impiger  iracundus  inexorabilis  acer 

eludes  the  names  of  the   principal  diviniiies  Negansjura  iibi  fafta,  nihil   non  arro- 

of  Greece  and  Italy  :  g^"*  armis.  Horat. 

Juno,  Vefta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,Ve  will   be  found    the    general    charader  cf  all 

nus,   Mars,  barbarous  nations. 
Mercurius,    Jovi,     Neptunus,    Vulcanus,         ^^  See  Iliad,  iv.  ver.  3,-.    Iliad,  xxii.  ver. 

ApoWo.  Ennius  apud  Apuleium.  34.7.     Iliad,  xxiv.  ver.  212. 

city. 
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city.     Humanity  was  iaculcated  by  every  precept  of  reafon,  aaci  en-    ^  ^^  ^' 
forced  by  the  ftrongeft  mo'ives  of  hope  and  fear.     It  was  a  firm  ar- 
ticle of  belief,  that  hands  ftained  with  blood,  even  in  the  exercife  of 
honourable  war,  were  unworthy,    till  purified  by  lufl:ration,  to  be 
employed  in  the  moll:  ordniary  fundions  of  facred  worfliip  ". 

It  would  require  a  volume  completely  to  illuftrate  the  falutary  ef- 
fedts  of  this  ancient  and  venerable  ftiperftition,  which  was  diftin- 
guifhed  above  moft  other  falfe  religions,  by  the  uncommon  merit  of 
doing  much  good,  without  feemingly  occafioning  any  confiderable 
harm  to  fociety.  The  Grecian  tenets,  while  they  inculcated  pro- 
found refped  to  the  gods,  tended  not  to  break  the  fpirit,  or  to  re- 
prefs  the  courage,  of  their  warlike  votaries.  The  ancient  heroes  ad- 
drefled  their  heavenly  protestors  in  an  erecSl  pofture,  with  the  un- 
feigned fincerity  of  manly  freedom.  They  expected  to  avert  the  ca- 
lamities threatened  by  the  anger  of  their  divinities,  not  by  infliding 
on  themfelves  fuch  tortures  as  could  be  acceptable  only  to-  the  mean 
refentment  of  weak  and  wicked  beings,  but  by  repairing  the  wrongs 
which  they  had  committed  againft  their  fellow-citizens,  or  compen- 
fating,  by  new  attentions,  for  the  negledl  fliewn  to  the  ceremonies' 
of  their  national  worfhip.  In  i/j^ir  eftimation,  the  doing  of  injuries 
to  men,  and  the  omitting  of  prayer  to  the  gods,  were  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  Divine  difpleafure  ;  the  incurring  of  which,  being  juflly 
confidered  as  infinitely  greater  than  all  other  misfortunes,  they  were 
folicitous  to  avert  it,  not  only  by  an  exadl  performance  of  external 
rites,  but  by  a  diligent  pradice  of  moral  duties.  The  dangerous 
pov/er  of  oracles,  the  abufed  privileges  of  afylums,  the  wild  raptures 
of  prophetic  enthufiafm,  the  abominable  ceremonies  of  the  Baccha- 
nalia, and  the  horrid  pradice  of  human  facrifice,  circumftances  v^hich 
cover  with  deferved  infamy  the  later  periods  of  paganifm,  were  all 
unknown  to  the  good  fenfe  and  purity  of  the  heroic  ages;  nor  is 
there  to  be  difcovered  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  any  of  thefe  wild  or 

^'  Homer,  paQtn, 

wicked 
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wicked  Inventions  either  In  the  writings  of  Homer,  or  of  his  con- 
temporary Hefiod. 

The  amiable  fimplicity  of  their  religious  fyftem  was  communi- 
cated to  the  civil  and  military  inftitutions  of  the  Greeks,  to  the 
laws  of  nations  as  well  as  to  the  regulations  of  internal  policy,  and 
to  the  various  duties  of  domeftic  as  well  as  of  focial  life.  The  fenti- 
ments  of  natural  reafon,  fupported  by  the  fuppofed  fandion  of  Divine 
authority,  generally  direiled  the  condud  of  men  in  the  wide  va- 
riety of  thefe  complicated  relations ;  and  from  one  great  and  lumi- 
nous principle,  deeply  impreffed  on  the  mind,  there  refulted  an  uni- 
form fyftem  of  unafiedted  propriety  of  conduft,  the  contemplation 
of  which  will  always  be  agreeable  to  every  tafte  that  is  not  per- 
verted by  the  falfe  delicacy  of  artificial  manners,  or  the  illiberal  pre- 
judices of  national  vanity.  In  order  to  give  the  clearer  explanation 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  this  beautiful  fyftem,  we  fhall  examine  the 
political,  the  civil,  and  the  domeftic  condition  of  the  Greeks  ;  that 
is,  the  relation  of  the  governors  to  the  governed,  and  of  the  go- 
verned to  one  another,  whether  confidei^ed  as  fubjeds  of  the  fame 
ftate,  or  as  br  inches  of  the  fame  family.  We  fhall  combine  the  ef- 
fedt  of  thefe  relations  with  that  of  the  ordinary  occupations  and  fa- 
vourite amufements  of  this  celebrated  people,  and  from  the  whole 
endeavour  to  deduce  the  general  eftimate  of  their  virtues  and  defects, 
of  their  happinefs  and  mifery. 
Political  (late  The  common  obfervation,  that  power  follows  property,  though 
during  [he  ^  ^ot  altogether  corred  '*,  affords  perhaps  the  beft  fuccedaneum  to 
heroic  ages,  •written  laws,  for  determining  the  political  rights  of  the  different 
members  of  fociety.  If  we  examine  by  this  rule  the  policies  of  the 
heroic  ages,  we  fhall  find  that  they  deferve  the  title  of  republics, 
rather  than  that  of  monarchies.  When  a  warlike  tribe  fallied  from 
its  woods  and  mountains,  to  take  poffeffion  of  a  more  fertile  terri- 

2*  The  fame  property  poflefled  by  one,  or     fideration  and  influence,  than  it  would  con- 
by  a  few,  confers  much  greater  political  con-     fer  if  diffufeJ  among  the  multitude. 

a  tory, 
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tory,  the  foldiers  fought  and  conquered,  not  for  their  leaders,  but    ^  ^  ^  ^• 
for  themfelves  ".  The  land  acquired  by  their  united  valour  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  common  property.     It  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  la- 
bour and  afliduity  of  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  who  aflembled  at 
a  public  table,  celebrated  together  their  religious  rites,  and,  at  the 
end  of  harveft,  received  their  due  fhares  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  ground,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  refpedive  families  ^^     Su- 
perior opulence  gave  not  to  one  a  title  to  defpife  another,  nor  was 
there  any  diftindtion  known  among  them,  but  what  was  occafioned 
by  the  difference   of  perfonal  merit  and  abilities.     This  diiference, 
however,  had  naturally  i-aifed  a  chief  or  leader  to  the  head  of  every 
fociety;  the  frequent  necellity  of  employing  his  valour,  or  his  wif- 
dom,   rendered  his  merit  more  confpicuous  and  more  ufeful ;  and 
his  fuperior  ufefulnefs  was  rewarded,  by  the  gratitude  of  his  tribe, 
with  a  valuable  portion  of  ground  ",   feparated  from  the  common 
property.     This  was  cultivated,  not  by  the  hands  of  his  martial  fol- 
lowers, who  laboured  only  for  the  community,  but  by    the   cap- 
tives taken  in  war,    of  whom  a  confiderable  number  were  always 
bellowed  on  the  general  ^\     Being  accuftomed  to  command  in  the 
field,  and  to  direct  the  meafures,  as  well  as  to  decide  the  quarrels, 
of  his  afTociates,  he  naturally  became  the  judge  of  their  civil  dif- 
ferences ;  and,  as  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  gods  always  attended 
on  fuperior  virtue,  he  was  alfo  inverted  with  the  honourable  office 
of  prefiding  in  their  religious  folemnities.    Thefe  important  fun£tions 
of  prieft,  judge,  and  general,  which  had  naturally  been  conferred  on 
the  beft  and  braveft  character  of  each  particular  tribe,  were,  upon 

^'  The     OdyfTey     furnifhes    innumerable         ^*  Ifocrat.  in  Archidarn. 

proofs  of  the  limited  power  of  kings.     Ulyf-         37  m^^^  ].  ^ij.  yj^.  310. 

fes,  on  moft  occafions,  puts  himfelf  on  an         ,,  ,      ,      ,  ^   .    .        ^  ,     „.,,,.,.. 
,  J-      .  •  V  L-    r  11  T    -  "  In  the  defcnption  of  the  ihield  of  Achil- 

equal  footing  with  his  followers.     It  is  com-  ^ 

monly  decided  by  lot.  whether  he  (hall  be  ^^''  "°'""  '^'"^'>'  d'^'nguifhes  the  domain 

one  of  thofe  who  undertake  any  adventure  °^  ^^^  ^^"S  f'O'"  the  land  of  the  commu- 

attended  with  fatigue  and  danger.    Odyfl'.  nity.     Iliad,  xviii.  ver.  5.) 2. 

paffim. 

Vol.  L  H  the 
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CHAP,    the  union  of  feveral  tribes  into  one  ftate,  or  nation,  conferred  on 

< , '    the  beft  and  braveft  of  all  the  different  leaders.     Before  the  various 

ftates  of  Greece  had  united  in  a  general  confederacy,  the  refources 
derived  from  the  domains  appropriated  to  the  prince  (which,  unlefs 
there  w^as  fome  particular  reafon  to  the  contrary,  were  tranfmitted 
to  his  defcendants),  had  enabled  the  feveral  kings  and  leaders  to  ex- 
tend their  influence  and  authority.  Their  comparative  power  and 
fplendor  did  not  entirely  arife  from  the  merit  of  perfonal  abilities* 
but  was  determined  in  part  by  the  extent  and  value  of  their  poffef- 
fions  :  and  Agamemnon  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  combined 
Greece,  as  much  on  account  of  his  Superior  opulence,  as  of  his 
many  princely  qualities  ".  But  whether  we  examine  the  pre-emi- 
nence that  Agamemnon  enjoyed  over  the  other  princes  of  the  con- 
federacy, which  is  fully  explained  in  the  Iliad,  or  the  authority 
with  which  each  prince  was  inverted  in  his  own  dominions,  which 
is  as  fully  explained  in  the  Odyffey,  or  the  influence  of  a  warlike 
chief  over  the  feveral  members  of  his  tribe,  which  we  have  already 
endeavoured  to  delineate,  we  fhall  every  where  difcover  the  limited 
power  of  kings,  and  the  mild  moderation  of  mixed  government. 
As  in  the  general  confederacy,  the  councils  *^  of  princes  controuled 
the  refolves  of  the  monarch,  and  the  voice  of  the  afl'embly  *"  was  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  the  council ;  fo  in  each  particular  kingdom,  the  de- 
cifions  of  the  fenate  prevailed  over  the  will  of  the  prince,,  and  the 
acknowledged  majefty  of  the  people  *''  governed  the  deciiions  of  the 
fenate '*^  If  we  defcend  ftill  lower,  we  fliall  find  the  fame  difl:ri- 
bution  of  power  in  every  particular  village  **,  which  afforded  a  pic- 

59  Thucyciid.  1.  i.  Iliad^  ii.   ver.  no.     See  alfo  Arill.    Ethic. 


♦°  In  matters  of  importance,  Agamemnon 


1.  iii.  c.  V. 


is  generally  determined  by  the  council  of  *'  ^^^'^"^  °^  "-^^   ""^'^  °f  I'^^^"  <^ven 

chiefs,  many  of  whom,  on  various  occa.'ions,  ^^P"'^'^  ^°  ^'"=  ~'°'""-  ^'^y^-  ^'• 

treat  him  with  little  refpea.  "'  ^"  '^^  Odyfiey,  Telemachus  threatens 

to  appeal  to  the  public  aflemblv,  of  the  in- 

*'  It  is  referred  to  the  general  afrembly,  .  ,,•        r  .-u    /■  ■.                        i,          „  „  .i,„ 

*>                          •"  juftice  of  the  fuitors,  among  whom  were  the 

whether    it   would   be    better^  to   return    to.  j^^jp,,  „„bles  of  Ith.ca. 

Greece,  or  to  profecu:e  the  iiege  of  Troy.  ,,  TiamA  in  Thefeo.     Odyfi-.  ibid. 

a  ture,. 


resulations. 
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ture,  in  miniature,  of  a  kingdom,  while  a  kingdom  Itfelf  afforded    ^  HA  P. 

a  fimilar  pifture  of  the  whole  confederacy.  ' .' ' 

The  fame  fimpliclty  which  regulated  the  political  fyflem,  main-  Their  civil 
tained  the  civil  rights  of  the  Greeks.  As  the  price  of  fubmitting  to 
the  reftraints  of  fociety,  a  man  was  fecured  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  life  and  property  "*' ;  his  moveables  were  equally  divided,  at 
his  death,  among  his  defcendants ;  and  the  unnatural  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture, which,  in  order  to  enrich  the  eldeft  fon,  reduces  the 
reft  of  the  family  to  want  and  mifery,  was  altogether  unknown  to 
the  equal  fpirit  of  the  Grecian  inftitutions  *^  Caufes  refpe<Sling 
property  were  decided  by  the  firft  magiftrate,  or  by  judges  of  dele- 
gated authority.  The  profecutlon  of  murderers  belonged  to  the 
relations  of  the  deceafed  ;  they  might  accept  a  compenfation  in 
money  for  the  lofs  which  the  family  had  fuftained  ■" ;  but  if  this 
was  not  tendered  them  by  the  criminal,  or  if  their  refentment 
was  too  violent  to  admit  of  any  fuch  compofition,  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  affiftance  of  all  the  members  of  their  tribe,  who  either 
punifhed  the  murderer  by  death,  or  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
fociety  *'.  Thefe  ufages,  doubtlefs,  prove  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks, 
concerning  criminal  jurifdidtioji,  to  have  been  very  rude  and  imper- 
fect :  but  this  difadvantage  was  in  fome  meafure  compenfated  by 
their  ignorance  of  thofe  legal  cruelties,  which  in  civilized  nations 
are  too  frequently  exercifed,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  juftice. 
"  In  later  times,"  fays  Thucydides,  "  punilhments  became  more 
*'  fevere,  but  crimes  were  not,  on  this  account,  lefs  frequent."  The 
powerful   or  wealthy  offender  (he   might   have  added)    frequently 

■*5  Iliad,  xii.     Find.  Pyth.  Ode  iv.  ■"  Iliad,  ix.   Ajax  blames  the  obilinacy  of 

*«  Cdyff.  xiv.     If  there  were  no  children,     Achilles,  who  refufes  fuch  compenfation  for 

the  neareft  relations,  by  the  father's  fide,  di-     ^„  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  fometimes  accepted  for 

vided  the  moveable  property  :   aT:it^\u.-^Mi  h      ,  ,         ,.     ^  ,       , 

.  .  ^     '■  .,\.    ,    „,  '  the  murder  of  a  Ion  or  a  brother. 

tfia  x-t-cri»  tfarsoiTcai  X'^c'TKi.    Heiiod.    Iheogon. 

The   fame  cbfervation   is  made  by  Homer,  *'  There  are  examples  of  this  in  the  14th, 

Iliad,  V.  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  fuc-     15  th,  and  zjd  Iliad, 
ceffion  to  land  or  moveable  property. 

H  2  eluded 
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Regulations 
refpefting 
the  duties 
of  domellic 
life. 


eluded  the  vengeance  of  thofe  fevere  laws ;  whereas  in  the  heroic 
ages,  there  was  not  any  refpe£l  of  perfons,  princes  themfelves  be- 
ing fubjed:  to  the  fame  moderate  penalties  *',  which  were  juftly 
inflidled  on  their  offending  fubjedls. 

The  perfedtion  of  civil  and  political  inllitutions,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  Greece  by  the  influence  of  religion,  is  found  in  moft  coun- 
tries to  be  proportional  to  their  improvements  in  arts,  and  their 
attainments  in  knowledge  ;  while  the  happy  effe£ts  of  domeftic 
union  are  frequently  moft  numerous  and  moft  confiderable  among 
the  rudeft  and  leaft  cultivated  nations.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  the 
governor  and  governed,  as  well  as  the  mutual  obligations  of  fubjedls, 
are  gradually  unfolded  and  enlarged  by  the  progreflive  ideas  of  uti- 
lity ;  but  the  tender  connections  of  hufband  and  wife,  of  father 
and  fon,  of  brothers  and  kinfmen,  excite,  without  refledion,  the 
warmeft  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  at  once  infpire  the  affedtionate 
fentiments  of  love  and  friendiliip,  of  kindnefs  and  gratitude.  The 
didtates  of  nature  alone  fufficieiitly  maintain  the  duties  which  corre- 
fpond  to  the  feveral  relations  of  blood  ;  her  voice  is  ftrong,  and 
pofttive,  in  afferting  their  obligation  ;  and  there  is  greater  danger 
that  thefe  facred  ties  fhould  be  weakened,  or  perverted,  by  the  arti- 
ficial refinements  of  poliftied  life,  than  that  their  influence  fhould 
continue  altogether  unknown,  or  be  feebly  felt,  in  the  early  periods 
of  fociety. 

Agreeably  to  thefe  obfervations,  we  find  in  the  hlftory  of  the 
heroic  ages,  the  moft  interefting  pictures  of  conjugal  love,  of  pa- 
rental affedtion,  and  of  filial  duty.  Thefe  fentiments,  fuggefted  by 
nature,  and  confirmed  by  reafon,  were  ftill  farther  ftrengthened  by 
the  precepts  of  religion  ;   and  their  force,  thus   augmented,  became 

■*'  Thus  Midon,  the  brother  of  Ajax,  was  kings  of  the  jEtolians ;  and   thefe  fafls  are 

obliged   to  fly   to   Phylace.    II.  xv.       Patro-  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  kingly  office  in 

chis,  for  a  fimilar  offence,   took  refuge  with  the  heroic  ages,  as  defcnbcd  by  Dionyiius  of 

the  father  of  Achilles,  II.  23.     Paufanias  (in  Halicarnaflus,  1.  ii.  Hift.  Rom. 
Eliac)  gives  examples  of  the  f.me  kind  in  two 

fo 
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{o  ftrong  and  irrefiftible,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  conceived  by  men,  CHAP, 
among  whom  fafliion,  and  vanity,  and  intereft,  have  ufurped  the  - — >^— ^ 
place  of  more  generous  and  manly  principles. 

The  comforts  of  a  family  were  anciently  confidered  as  equal  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  fecial  union.  To  be  deftitute  of  the  one,  was 
deemed  no  lefs  miferable  than  to  be  deprived  of  the  other.  And  the 
total  bafenefs  of  a  man's  charafter  was  expreffed  by  faying,  that  he 
deferved  not  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  the  protedtion  of  a  fub- 
je£l,  or  the  happinefs  of  domeftic  life  '°. 

Marriage  was  a  neceflary  ftep  in  order  to  attain  this  happinefs,  and  Marriage, 
the  inftitution  of  marriage  was  afcribed  by  remote  tradition  to  the 
bounty  of  the  gods.  The  Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages,  among  whom 
the  rights  of  weaknefs  and  beauty  were  as  much  refpedted  as  they 
afterwards  were  defpifed  by  their  degenerate  defcendants,  celebrated 
the  conjugal  union  with  all  the  pomp  of  religious  feftivity.  The 
joyous  band,  carrying  the  nuptial  torches,  marched  in  pomp  through 
the  city,  to  the  found  of  the  hymeneal  fong  "  ;  the  luftral  waters 
were  drawn  from  the  facred  fountain  Calliroe,  and  many  revered 
ceremonies,  rendered  the  connection  of  hufband  and  wife  equally 
refpedable  and  binding  '\ 

Adultery  was  confidered  as  a  crime  of  the  blackeft  dye,  and  is 
always  mentioned  v/ith  the  fame  horror  as  murder.  Perlbns  guilty 
of  thefe  atrocious  enormities  purchafed  impunity  "y  and  more  fre- 
quently efcaped  death,  by  voluntary  banilhment ;  but  in,  many  cafes 
they  were  puniflied  by  the  united  vengeance  of  the  tribe  which  had 
received  the  injury.  Second  nuptials  were  not  abfolutely  forbidden-; 
but  fo  ftrong  and  facred  was  the  matrimonial  tie,  that  even  the  death 
of  one  of  the  parties  was  fcarcely  thought  fufficient  to  diflblve  h ; 
and  the  furvivor,  by  entering  into  a  new  connection,  fuffered  a  dimi— 

'°  Aif^r.Tfcp  a6£jLiis-ti5  ««rio?  tri  (Xiii;;.    Iliad,         "Thucydides,  1.  ii.  Meurfius  FerisGrscas,. 
palEm.  and  the  authors  there  cited, 

"  Iliad,  1.  xxiii.  53  Odyfl".  viii. 

nution 
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CHAP,    nution  of  fame,  aad  fubmitted  to  a  confiderable  degradation  of  cha- 
ir. '  ^ 
< . '    rafter'*. 

Rank  of  wo-        Two  circumftances  chiefly  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  explain  the 
heroic  ages,     rank  and  condition  of  women  in  the  heroic  ages.     The  Greek  Avord 
denoting  a  wife,  is  borrowed  from  a  quality  which  equally  applies  to 
a  concubine,  and  the  fame  term  is  ufed  indifferently  to  exprefs  both. 
But  the  women  who  in  ancient  Greece  fubmitted  to  the  infamy  of 
proftitution,  were  generally  captives  taken  in  war,  who  were  reduced 
by  the  cruel  right  of  arms  to  the  miferable  condition  of  fervitudc. 
Hence  it  has   been   erroneoufly   inferred,  that   in   ancient   Greece, 
wives  as  well  as  concubines  were  the  flaves  of  their  hufbands.     This 
miftaken  notion,  it  has  been  attempted  to  confirm,  not  ordy  by  in- 
filling on  the  humiliating  condition  of  the  fair  fex  in  the  later  ages 
of  Greece,  but  by  exprefsly  afferting,  that,  in  ancient  times,  they 
were  purchafed  by  their  hufbands  ".    But  this  is  to  fupport  one  error 
by  another.     Before  entering  into  the  ftate  of  wedlock,  it  was  cuf- 
tomary  for  a  man  to  make  a  mutual  exchange  of  prefents  with  his 
intended  father-in-law.     The  Greeks  had  particular  terms  to  exprefs 
the  prefent  which  he  beftowed,  as  well  as  that  which  he  received  '*. 
The  former,  which  has  no  ccrrefponding  term  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages, is  tranflated  by  the  more  general  word  "  price,"  which  has 
given    rife   to   the  falfe  notion    of   the    purchafe    and   fervitude  of 
■women  ;  but  the  latter,    which   may  with  propriety  be  tranflated 
"  dower","  was   given  as   a  provifion   for  the   wife,  both   during 
marriage  and   after   its  diffolution '',    and  was   fufficient  to  deliver 
her  from  that  fuppofed  ftate  of  dependence  on  the  hulhand,  which 
never  had  any  exiftence  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  fyftematic 
writers  of  the  prefent  age. 

'♦  Penelope  was  reftrained  from  marrying         "  TJ^oi},. 
a  fecond  hufband  :  atjoftsmv,  Eti»i)»  Trotrior,  Juf^sio         "  OdyflT.  ii.  Telemachus  fays,  that  if  his 

Te  ?>>i(*i».  II.  XV.  mother   fhould   be  fent  from   the   houfe,   he 

"  Lord  Kalms's   Sketches,    Thomas  fur  would  be  obliged  to  return  her  dower  to  her 

la  Condition  dcs  Femmes,  &c.  father  Icarius. 

"  E^.a.  "  Homer,  paffim. 

In 
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In  the  modern  countries  of  Europe,  v;omen  are  generally  ex-  C  H  A  P:. 
eluded  from  the  ferious  occupations  of  life,  but  admitted  to  an  -  -.-  ^ 
equal  fliare  in  its  gayeft  amufements.  During  the  heroic  ages,  they 
•were  not  abfolutely  debarred  from  the  former,  although  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  aflbciate  their  natural  delicacy  and  timidity  to  the  warlike 
labours  and  pleafures  which  formed  the  principal  employments  of 
their  hufbands.  The  intercourfe  between  the  fexes,  therefore,  was 
lefs  frequent  and  general,  than  would  fuit  the  refined  foftnefs  of  mo- 
dern manners,. 

The  attention  of  women  was  chiefly  confined  to  dbmeftic  cares     Their  occu- 
or  to  the  pradlice  of  fuch  arts  as  required  neither  ftrength,  nor  cou-  amufements.- 
rage,  nor  wifdom,  but  only  the  patient  exertions  of  mechanical  dex- 
terity ".     Our  natural  refped  for  the  honour  of  the  fex  is  offended 
at  hearing  them  as  much  extolled  for  their  fkill  in  the  labours  of 
the  loom,  as  for  their  beauty  and  virtue  ;  but  it  deferves  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  weaving  and  embroidery  being,  like  all  other  arts,  lefs 
extenfively  dlffufed  in  Greece  than  in  improved  commercial  coun- 
tries, were  on  this  account  more  highly  valued,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  to  confer  diftindion  on  thofe  who  excelled  in  them.      They 
were  pradtifed  by  ladies  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  even  by  queens, 
who  alfo  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  entrufted  with  the  education 
of  their  children,    till  they  became  fit  for  the  fociety  of  their  fa- 
thers '"»     Befides  thefe  employments,  the  women  were  permitted  to 
join  in  celebration  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  many  of 
them  were  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  particular  divinities  *'.     In 
the  feafons  of  public  feftivity,  they  mixed  more  freely  than  on  ordi- 
ftary  occafions  in  the  fociety  of  the  other  fex.     This  was  fometimes 
attended  with  fuch  inconveniencies  as  might  naturally  be  expeded  to 

"  Homer,  paffira.  an   hundred   years,    under  the  care   of  their 

*°  Thns,  Thet  s  educated  i^chilles.     He-  mothers, 

iiod  fays  poetically,   that  in  the  age  of  filver,  '*'  Theano   was    p/ielltfs   of  Vulcan,  &-c.- 

the  children. continued,  duiing  an  infancy  of  Iliad. 

arifet" 


love 
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C  HA  P.    arlfe  in  confequence  of  the  ufual  reftrairits  Impofed  on  their  beha- 

*— — V '    viour.     "  The  beautiful  Polymela,  fays   Homer",  dancing  in   the 

"  chorus  of  Diana,  was  embraced  by  Mercury ;  but  fhe  had  no 
"  fooner  brought  forth  a  fon,  than  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of- 
"  fered  her  his  hand."  The  inftitutions  of  the  heroic  ages  promoted, 
with  admirable  propriety,  the  modeft  referve  of  women,  while  they 
permitted  not  one  excufable  error  to  cover  an  amiable  charadler 
with  indelible  infamy.  The  crime  of  having  too  tender  an  heart 
was  not  deemed  inexpiable  ;  and,  as  the  confequences  of  female  weak- 
nefs  were  imputed  to  the  affedlionate  ardour  of  fome  amorous  divi- 
nity, they  were  fo  far  from  obfcuring  the  charms  of  beauty,  that 
they  adorned  it  with  new  graces  and  more  confpicuous  fpleudour. 

Conjugal  The  fimplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  equally  remote  from  the 

cruel  tyranny  offavages,  which  condemn  women  to  fervitude,  and  the 
interefted  refinement  of  luxury  and  vice,  which  regards  them  as  mere 
inftruments  of  pleafure.  The  natural  equality  between  the  fexes 
fuggefted  by  the  voice  of  fentiment,  afferted  by  the  didlates  of  rea- 
fon,  and  confirmed  by  the  precepts  of  religion,  produced  the  mofl 
delicate  affections  that  can  infpire  a  fufceptible  heart :  hence  thofe 
moving  fcenes  fo  admirably  delineated  by  Homer,  which  retrace  the 
the  moft  perfedl  image  of  domeftic  felicity;  hence  thofe  pleafmg 
pains,  thofe  anxious  folicitudes  of  tendernefs  and  love,  which  fre- 
quently degenerate  into  melancholy  prefages  of  the  lofs  of  an  union 
to  which  nothing  was  wanting  but  that  it  Ihould  prove  immortar^ 

Parental  The   fentiments  of  parental  affe£lion  were  proportionably  ftrong 

and  ardent  with  thofe  of  conjugal  love.  The  mutual  tendernefs  of 
the  hufband  and  wife  was  communicated  to  their  offspring ;  while 
the  father  viewed  in  his  child  the  charms  of  its  mother,  and  the  mo- 
ther perceived  in  it  the -manly  graces  of  its  father.     Independently  of 

•*  Iliad,  x'vi.  mache,  and  other  examples.     Iliad,  ix.  and 

"•^  See  the  interview  of  Heftor  and  Andro-     OdyfT.  vi. 

the 


aiFeiftion. 
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•fhe  delicacy  of  fentiments,  there  are,  doubtlefs,  In  all  countries,  fa-    ^  ^"^  ^  P. 

•vage  and  civilized,  Innumerable  inftances  of  paternal  kindnefs,  which,    ' ,/— -* 

indeed,  is  the  moft  fimple  and  natural  expanfion  of  felf-Iove.  But  Duties  of 
in  the  heroic  ages  alone,  we  find  fincere  and  complete  returns  of  filial 
duty.  In  the  loweft  ftate  of  favage  life  men  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
little  acquainted  with  this  refpedful  afFedtion :  they  fear  and  obey, 
but  without  any  mixture  of  love,  thofe  who  are  wifer  and  ftronger 
than  themfelves.  When  they  become  w^ife  and  ftrong  in  their  turn, 
they  difregard  the  trembling  hand  that  reared  their  tender  years,  or 
if  any  faint  emotions  of  gratitude  are  feebly  felt,  they  difcover  them 
in  the  prepofterous  kindnefs  of  delivering  their  aged  parents  from 
what  appears  to  their  own  juvenile  impatience  the  wretched  load 
of  life'*.  Among  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  lunk  in  the 
corruptions  incident  to  exceflive  luxury  and  refinement,  the  ties  of 
nature  are  perverted  or  effaced  ;  the  young  defpife  the  admonitions, 
.and  avoid  the  company  of  the  aged ;  and  the  duties,  as  well  as  the 
bufinefs  of  fociety,  are  degraded  into  a  miferable  traffic  of  intereft  or 
pleafure.  But  as  the  Greeks  had  emerged  from  the  melancholy  gloom 
of  the  firft  fituation,  and  had  not  yet  declined  into  the  foul  vapours 
of  the  fecond,  they  difplayed  the  meridian  fpiendour  of  the  domeftic 
virtues  *^  The  reverence  of  children  for  their  parents  approached 
their  veneration  for  the  gods.  The  moft  violent  and  impetuous  he- 
roes fubmitted,  without  reludance,  to  the  fevereft  dictates  of  pater- 
•nal  authority.  In  fuch  delicate  concerns  as  might  feem  to  affeit 
themfelves  alone,  they  relinquiflied  their  favourite  inclinations,  dif- 
avowed  any  will  of  their  own,  and  committed  their  deareft  concerns 
to  the  .experienced  wifdom  and  known  goodnefs  of  their  fathers. 
The  amiable  expreffions  of  filial  refped  were  extended  Into  a  more 
general  fentlment  of  regard  for  the  infirm  and  aged.     Even  among 

'*  Pere  Charlevoix  Voyage,  &c.     I  afitau  what  the  Greeks  meant  by  S^jwra,  the  obliga- 

Mceurs  desSauvages,  tions  of  children  to  repay  the  maintenance, 

*5  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  language  the  education,  and  the  tender  cares  of  their 

that  can  exprefs,  without  a  circumlocution,  parents. 

V©L.  I.  I  brothers 
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brothers  who  were  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  the  younger  was  obliged' 
to  yield  in  every  inftance  to  the  elder  ;  and  it  was  an  acknowledged 
principle  of  religion,  that  the  Furies  defended,  by  their  ftern  autho- 
rity, the  facred  rights  of  fuperior  years  ^. 

The  occupations  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  whether  of  war  or  peace, 
were,  for  the  moft  part,  diredled  by  the  fame  facred  influence  which 
governed  their  behaviour  in  the  various  relations  of  domeftic  and 
focial  life.  War  was  their  principal  employment ;  and  in  the  field 
they  both  dilplayed  their  noblefl:  qualities,  and  difcovered  the  greateft 
defects  of  their  charadter.  They  were  unacquainted  with  thofe  dif- 
ciplined  evolutions  which  give  harmony  and  concert  to  numerous 
bodies  of  men,  and  enable  whole  armies  to  move  with  the  adivity 
and  addrefs  of  fingle  combatants.  What  was  wanting  in  fkill,  they 
fupplied  by  courage.  They  marched  to  the  field  in  a  deep  phalanx, 
rulhed  impetuoufly  to  the  attack,  and  bravely  clofed  with  their  ene- 
mies. Each  warrior  was  firmly  buckled  with  his  antagonift,  and 
compelled  by  neceflity  to  the  fame  exertions  of  valour,  as  if  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  had  depended  upon  his  fingle  arm.  Their  principal 
weapon  was  the  fpear  refembling  the  Roman  pilum,  which,  thrown 
by  the  nervous  and  well-direded  vigour  of  a  fteady  hand,  often  pe- 
netrated the  firmed  fhields  and  bucklers.  When  they  miffed  their 
aim,  or  when  the  flroke  proved  ineffedual  through  want  of  force,  they 
drew  their  fwords,  and,  fummoning  their  utmoft  refolution,  darted 
impetuoufly  on  the  foe.  This  mode  of  war  was  common  to  the  foL- 
diers  and  generals,  the  latter  being  as  much  diftinguiihed  ii-i  the  day 
of  adion  by  their  ftrength  and  courage,  as  by  their  fkill  and  condudt. 
The  Greeks  had  bows,  and  flings,  and  darts,  intended  for  the  pradlice 
of  dlfl:ant  hoftility,  but  the  ufe  of  thefe  weapons,  which  were  much 
employed  in  the  military  paftimes  of  the  heroic  ages,  was  confined  in 
the  field  to  warriors  of  inferior  renown".     Their  defenfive  armour 


n^EirCuTE^oi;  l^mvi';  aiiv  sVoTai.     Homer,  paffim. 
*'  Teucer  is  more  than  once  upbraided  in  the  Iliad  as  a  vaia  archer. 
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was  remarkably  complete :  a  bright  helmet,  adorned  with  phimes, 
covered  the  head  and  face,  a  firm  corflet  defended  the  breaft,  greaves 
of  brafs  defcended  to  the  feet,  and  an  ample  fhield  loofely  attached 
to  the  fhoulders  turned  in  all  dlredions,  and  oppofed  its  firm  refift- 
ance  to  every  hoftile  afTault. 

The  clofe  compaft  combats  of  the  Greeks  were  fitted  to  excite  the  Theefredlof 
moft  furious  paffions  of  the  heart,  and  to  embitter  national  animo-  tary  regufa- 
fity  by  perfonal  hatred  and  revenge.     A  battle  confifted  of  fo  many  n^^nnerf, 
duels,  which  exafperated  to  the  utmofl  the  hoftility  of  the  contend- 
ing parties ;  each  foldier  knew  the  antagonifl  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived, or  on  whom  he  had  inflidled  the  fevereft  injuries.     They 
fought    with    all    the    keennefs    of    refentment,    and   often   fullied 
the  honours  of  vi£lory  by  thofe  licentious  cruelties  which  are  too 
natural  to  men  In  the  giddy  moment  of  triumph  over  a  detefted 
adverfiiry. 

It  is  partly  to  this  unfortunate  circumftance,  and  partly  to  the  an- 
cient mode  of  appropriating  the  warlike  plunder  to  thofe  who  firft 
acquired  it,  that  we  are  to  afcribe  the  fhocking  enormities  which 
were  fometimes  committed  by  the  braveft  and  moft  generous  of  the 
Grecian  chiefs. 

That  the  feverities  exercifed  towards  the  conquered  proceeded  Laws  of  war' 
not  from  the  barbarifm  of  the  age,  and  an  ignorance  of  the 
rights  of  humanity,  is  plain  from  the  obfervances  deemed  necei- 
fary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  in  carrying  on  any 
military  expedition,  or  in  enjoying  the  fruits  of  victory.  Thefe 
obfervances,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  nations  among 
the  Greeks,  were  pradifed  before  the  commencement  of  hoftilities, 
during  their  continuance,  and  after  their  conclufion.  Before  any 
v/ar  could  be  lawfully  undertaken,  it  was  neceflary  to  difpatch  am- 
bafladors,  who  might  explain  the  injury  that  had  been  done,  demand 
immediate  and  complete  fatisfadion,  and  if  this  was  refufed,  de- 
nounce in  form  the  refolution  of  their  community,  to  profecute  its 

I  2  claim 
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claim  by  force  of  arms ".  After  they  had  begun  to  execute  their 
fatal  purpofe,  the  characters  of  heralds,  thofe  facred  mlnifters  of 
kings,  were  equally  r.efpedted  by  friends  and'  foes.  They  travelled 
in  fafety  through  the  midfl  of  embattled  hoils,  proclaimed  to  the 
filent  warriors  the  commiffions  with  which  they  were  intrufted,  or 
demanded  a  truce  for  burying  the  dead,  which  could  not  be  refufed 
without  the  mod  enormous  impiety'".  The  ufe  of  poifoned  wea- 
pons '°  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  the  divine  difpleafure.  It  was 
agreeable  to  the  v/ill  of  the  gods  that  the  life  fhould  be  fpared,  when 
a  fufficient  ranfom  was  promifed  ''.  And  after  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  hoftile  nations,  without  any  apparent  ratification 
but  the  honour  of  the  contrading  parties,  the  perfidious  wretches 
•who  betrayed  the  fan£tity  of  their  engagements,  were  devoted, 
amidft  folemn  facrifices  and  libations,  to  the  fury  of  the  terrible 
goddeffes  '\ 
Arts  of:  From  the  arts  of  peace,,  the  Greeks  had  acquired  the  neceflaries, 

^^^"*  and  procured  the  accommodations,  but  had  not  obtained  the  luxuries 

of  life.  Pafturage  and  agriculture  fupplied  them  with  the  moft  in- 
difpenfable  articles  of  food,  and  with  the  principal  materials  of 
State  of  ^ri-  clothing.  The  implements  of  hufbandry  v^ere  extremely  imper- 
fed" ;  the  plough  itfelf,  the  moft  ufeful  of  them  all,  being  com- 
pofed  entirely  of  wood ",  which  arofe  rather  from  the  fcarcity 
of  iron,  than  from  any  defedl  of  mechanical  ingenuity'*.  They 
employed,  in  the  time  of  Hefiod,.  the  invention  of  fhears,  for 
depriving  the  fheep  of  their  wool,  having  formerly  waited  the  fea- 
fon  of  its  annual  feparation  by  nature  ".  Barley  was  the  principal 
produce  of  their  fields,  and  furniihed  the  ordinary  food  both  of 
men  and  of  horfes.  The  invention  of  mills  was  unknown,  and  the 
grain  underwent  feveral  tedious  operations,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 

*'  See  chap.  i.   p.  32.  "  Iliad,   i.     Ibid.  vi.   24. 

*»  Homer,   paffim.  '*  Iliad,  iii. 

''°  Ilus   refufed  Ulyfles   poifoned  arrows,  '      '^  Hefiod,  Oper.  &  Dies, 
fince  he  revered  the  immortal  gods,  '*  Homer,  paffim, 

ECTii  »f(<f<ri^tTo  Gtus  ant  soiT«i«  Odyff.  "  Heiiod,  ibid. 

4  bruifing 


culture. 
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bruifing  of  it  between  two  large  flones  with  the  hand ''.     Although    C  H  ^A  p. 

the  Greeks  cultivated  the  olive,   they  were  unacquainted  with  the    < , -j 

benefit  derived  from  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  fo  well  adapted  to  chear 
the  melancholy  gloom  of  night ''.     The  Grecian  foil  was  naturally 
favourable  to  the  grape ;  but  the  long  and  operofe  procefs  by  which 
the  juice  of  it  was  feparated  and  prepared,  rendered  wine  fcarce  and' 
dear  ". 

Of  the  mechanic  arts,  weaving  wa«  the  beft  underftood  ;  yet  this.  Mechanic 
as  well  as  all  the  other  prcfeflions  which  are  qualified  by  the  appel- 
lation of  fedentary,  were  pradifed  by  the  Greeks  {landing  up- 
right "  ;  which  feems  to  indicate  an  imperfed:  ftate  of  improve- 
ment. The  hatchet,  wimble,  plane,  and  level,  are  the  tools  -men- 
tioned by  Homer,  who  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the 
faw,  the  fquare,  and  the  compafs '°.  The  art  of  cutting  marble,  which 
afterwards  furnifhed  Grecian  ingenuity  with  the  materials  of  thofe 
inimitable  produdlions  which  are  ftill  the  wonder  of  the  world,  was 
as  yet  undifcovered ;  nor  did  the  polilhed  luftre  of  this  valuable 
ftone  adorn  the  habitations  of  the  Greeks  ". 

Homer  mentions  not  the  orders  of  architedlure,  which  were  in-   Fine  art^. 

Architeftarf. 

vented  in  a  later  age  ;  and  pillars  are  the  only  ornaments  ailigned  to 
the  edifices  which  he  defcribes.  The  houfes  of  the  great  were  fur- 
rounded  by  a  -c^'all,  that  confifted  of  two  floors ;  the  lower  of  which 
was  diflributed  into  four  apartments,  which  we  have  tranflated  by- 
the  names  of  hall  '\  portico,  antichamber,  and  bedchamber,  which 
exprefs  the  fame  relative  fituation,  rather  than  any  other  point  of  re- 
femblance.      The  roofs  were  flat,  and  the  doors  ppened  towards  the 

»*  Plin.  1   xviii.    c.x'iv.  "  Eullach.   in  Iliad,  5.   ver.  31. 

"  The  Gfeeks    had    not  difcOvered    any         *°  Odyff.  1.  v.   ver.  234,  &c. 
other  contrivance  for  that  purpofe,  than  the         "  In  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  which  Oione 

burning  of  great  fires  of  wood.     The  torches  with  gold,  filver,   brafs,  and  amber,  there  is 

mentioned  by  Homer  confilled  of  branches  of  no  mention  of  marble,     Odyfl",  1.  iv.    ver. 

any   refinous   tree,    fplit    at    the    end,    and  72. 

lighted  at  the   fire.      Odyff.   1.  vi.  ver.  3Q7.  "'  'H  ra^s  arw?  ;  65x05  m^i  0  TrfXai,  fttra  ^£  t» 

1,  xyiii.   ver,  306.   &  ver.  305.,  c^Xiot  a.v7\fj.  ij-na  >/►,  ■xidaa-uy  a  Trfcoiftor,  xai  G«-  ' 

**  Odyfl".  1.  vii.  vsr.  132-.  ^«fi»?>  Pollux  Onomaft. 

furroiinding 
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CHAP,    furroundlng  wall,  while  the  gates  of  the  wall  itfelf  opened  towards 

*- 1    the  road  or  fhreet "'.     The  Invention  of  enamelling  metals  had  been 

Painting.        cultivated  with  fmgular  fuccefs :  And  though  painting,  properly  fo 
called,  was  rude  and  unformed  during  the  age  of  Homer,  the  genius 
of  the  divine  poet  has  defcribed  the  rudiments  of  his  kindred  art 
with  fuch  graces  as  would  adorn  ^*  its  moft  refined  Hate  of  perfedion. 
Mufic.  Mufic  was  much  pradifed  among  the  early  Greeks.     It  was  not  of 

the  learned  kind,  and  therefore  the  better  adapted  to  touch  the 
heart.  The  efFeds  afcribed  to  it  are  wonderful,  but  not  Incredible, 
becaufe  the  ancient  mufic  was  not  merely  an  agreeable  fucceflion  of 
melodious,  unmeaning  founds,  but  an  imitation  and  a  heightening 
of  the  fimple,  natural,  and  pathetic  tones  and  cadences  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  expreffive  language  '^ 
.Sciences.  'In  the  heroic  ages  men  had  neither  lelfure  nor  Inclination  to  at- 

tend to  the  fpeculative  fciences.  All  the  knowledge  that  they  pof- 
feffed  or  efteemed  was  of  the  pradlical  kind.  From  arithmetic  they 
learned  fuch  fimple  calculations  as  fuited  the  narrow  fphere  of  their 
tranfadions.  Aftronomy  taught  them  to  obferve  the  conftellations 
moft  neceflary  to  dired  the  adventurous  courfe  of  the  mariner  :  but 

"  Odyfl".  1.  i.  ver.  441.  do  with  the  diminution  of  objefls  in  propor- 
'♦  The  nobler  kinds  of  painting  are  all  il-  tion  to  their  diftance,  and  relates  entirely  to 
luftrated  in  the  ftiield  of  Achilles ;  and  each  the  changing  and  weakening  of  colours,  ac- 
pifture  difcovers  a  wonderful  degree  of  in-  cording  to  the  condition  ofthe  medium  through 
•veniion,  exfrej/ton,  and  compojition.  Iliad,  xviii.  which  they  are  feen.  The  objedions  of  Per- 
Perrault  and  Terraflbn,  who  thought  it  im-  rault  and  Terraflbn,  and  the  concentric  circles 
poflible  to  place  fo  many  pictures  in  the  cir-  of  Boivin,  are  equally  frivolous.  The  fhield 
cumference  of  a  fliield,  were  anfwered  by  of  Homer  contains,  in  faft,  but  ten  piftures. 
Boivin,  who  fuppofed  a  great  many  concen-  The  enumeration  by  the  particles /^£>  and  Jt 
trie  circles.  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  fixes  the  number.  But  the  poet  not  only  de- 
Pope,  who  pretends  that  all  the  branches  of  fcribes  thefe  ten  piftures  aflually  reprefented 
painting,  even  aerial  perfpeftive,  may  be  on  the  fhield,  but  alfo  mentions  their  ante- 
found  in  Homer's  (hield.  "  That  he  was  no  cedents  and  confequents.  This  is  the  chief 
"  ftranger  to  aerial  perfpeftive,  appears  from  fuperiority  of  poetical  imitation  above  paint- 
"  his  exprefsly  marking  the  diftance  from  ing,  that  it  can  defcribe,  in  a  few  pages, 
"  objeft  toobjeft,"  &c.  But  this  obfervation  what  many  galleries  of  piflures  could  not  re- 
only  proves  that  Pope,  who  praflifed  painting,  prefent. 

was  little  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  that         "  Odyff.  iii.  ver.  267,  *  paffim.     This 

art  -,  fince  aerial  perfpeiSlive  has  nothing  to  fubjeft  will  be  treated  fully  hereafter, 

their 
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their  navigation  was  ftill  fo  imperfe^l  that  they  feldom  abandoned  the    ^  ^  -^  ^• 
coafts ;    and  the  only  ftars  mentioned  by  Homer  are  the  Great  and    <^   -,—  .» 
Little  Bear,  the  Pleiades,    the  Hyades,  Orion,   and   the  Dog  Star, 
The  metaphyfics,  ethics,   and  politics   of  the  ancient  Greeks   have 
been  explained  under  the  article  of  religion,  from  which  they  were 
originally  derived,  and  with  which  they  long  continued  to  be  infe- 
parably  conneded.      The  main  objeds  propofed  in  the  education  of  Education. 
the  young   warriors,  were,  that  they  fhould   learn  to  excel  in   the 
military  exercifes  of  the  age,  efpecially  thofe  of  throwing  the  lance, 
and  of  driving  the  chariot,  and  to  command  the   attention  of  the 
fenate,   or  affembly,  by  delivering  their  opinion  in  a  perfpicuous, 
elegant,  and  manly  ftyle  ^*. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  council  and  in  the  field  that  thefe  fuperlor  Ordinary 

,.,-1  r  !•    •       1  1       I       •        1     1     •  amufements 

accomphlhments  lolicited  and  obtamed  their  M^ell-merited  rewards,  of  the  Greek* 
Each  community  prefented,  in  time  of  peace,  the  pidure  of  a  large  heroifagel- 
family.  The  Greeks  lived  in  continual  fociety  with  their  equals, 
enjoyed  common  pleafures  and  amufements,  and  had  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  difplaying  their  ufeful  talents  in  the  fight  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  The  frequent  difputes  between  individuals  occafioned  liti- 
gations and  trials,  which  furniflied  employment  for  the  eloquence 
and  abilities  of  men,  in  the  neceflary  defence  of  their  friends^  The 
funeral  games,  and  thofe  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  feveral 
important  events,  both  of  a  civil  and  facred  kind,  opened  a  conti- 
nual fource  of  entertainment.  There  the  young  and  vigorous  con- 
tended in  the  rapid  race ;  wielded  the  mafly  cseftus  or  ponderous 
quoit;  and  exerted  equal  efforts  of  ftrength  and  fkill  in  the  other 
manly  exercifes  which  confirm  the  vigour  of  the  body,  and  the  for-- 
titude  of  the  mind.  Nor  were  the  aged  and  infirm  allowed  to  lan- 
guifh  for  want  of  proper  objeds  to  roufe  their  emulation,  to  flatter 
their  pride,  and  to  employ  their  remaining  adivity.  It  belonged  to 
them  to  offer  their  wife  counfels,  to  interpofe  their  refpeded  autho-^ 
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rity,  and  to  decide  the  quarrels,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  merit,  ef 
the  young  candidates  for  fame.  The  applaufe  and  rewards  beftowed 
on  him  whofe  counfds  and  dccifions  were  mod  generally  approved, 
confoled  the  weaknefs  of  his  declining  years,  while  his  rivals,  though 
difappointcd  for  the  prefent,  expefted,  on  fome  future  occafion,  to 
obtain  the  fame  honourable  marks  of  the  public  efteem  '\ 
Eftimate  of         If^  after  this  general  review  of  the  Grecian  manners  and  inftitu- 

,  the  Grecian 

manners  and  tions,  we  fliould  endcavour  to  eftimate  their  value,  they  Avould  pro- 
ring  the  he-  bably  rife  in  our  efteem,  by  being  compared  either  with  the  rude 
joic  ages.  cuftoms  of  favage  life,  or  with  the  artificial  refinements  of  pcllflied 
•fociety.  The  Greeks  had  advanced  beyond  that  uniform  infipidity 
of  deportment,  that  fuUen  ferocity  of  manners,  and  that  hardened  in- 
fenfibility  of  heart,  which  univerfally  charafterife  the  favage  ftate. 
They  ftill  poflelfed,  however,  that  patient  intrepidity,  that  noble 
Ipirit  of  independence,  that  ardent  attachment  to  their  friends,  and 
that  generous  contempt  of  pain  and  danger  and  death,  which  ren- 
der the  defcription  of  the  wild  tribes  of  America  fo  interefting  to  a 
philofophic  mind.  Of  two  principal  enjoyments  of  lif<;,  ftudy  and 
converfation,  they  were  little  acquainted,  indeed,  with  the  confolations 
and  pleafure  of  the  firft,  the  want  of  which  was  compenfated  by  the 
fmcerity,  the  confidence,  the  charms  of  the  fecond.  Their  fecial  affec- 
tions were  lefs  comprehenfive  in  their  objeds,  but  -more  powerful  in 
their  effedts,  than  thofe  of  polifhed  nations.  A, generous  chief  rufhes 
to  certain  death,  tc  revenge  the,  caufe  of  his  friep.d ;  yet  refufes  to  the 
prayers  of  an  aged  parent  the  melanchcly  confolations  of  interring  the 
remains  of  his  favourite  fon  ;  till  the  correfponding  image  of  his  own 
father  ftrikes  his  mind,  and  at  once  melts  him  to  pity^^  The  ima- 
ginary wants  and  artificial  paffions  which  are  fo  neceffary  to  urge  the 
hand  of  induftry,  and  to. vary  the  purfuics  of  men,  in  improved  com- 
mercial focieties,  w^re  fupplied  to  the  Greeks  by  that  exceffive  fen- 
fibility,  which  interefted  them  fo  deeply  in  the  affairs  of  their  com- 

*'  Iliad,  xviii.     Ibid,  xxiii.  '^  Iliad,  xxiv. 

munity, 
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munlty,  their  tribe,  their  family,  and  their  friends,  and  which  even 
connefted  them  by  the  feelings  of  gratitude  with  the  inanimate  ob- 
je(fls  of  nature.     As  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  fame  diver- 
fity  of  employments,    fo  neither  were  they  fatigued  with  the  fame 
giddy  round  of  diffipated  pleafures  which  augment  the  fpendid  mi- 
fery  of  later  times.     Though  ignorant  of  innumerable  arts  which 
adorn   the   prefent  age,    they  had  difcovered   one    of   ineftimable 
value,  to  render  the  great  duties  of  life  its  moft  entertaining  amufe- 
ment.     It  will  not,    perhaps,    be  eafy  to  point  out  a  nation  who 
united  a  more  complete  fubordination  to  eftablifhed  authority  with 
a  higher  fenfe  of  perfonal  independence,  and  a  more  refpe£lful  re- 
gard to  the  didates  of  religion  with  a  more  ardent  fpirit  of  martial 
cnterprize.     The  generous  equality  of  their  political  eftablifhments, 
and  their  imagined  intercourfe  with  the  gods,  confpired  to  raife  them 
to  a  certain  elevation  of  charadler  which  will  be  for  ever  remembered 
and  admired.     This  charafter  was  rendered  permanent,  in  Sparta, 
by  the  famous  laws  commonly  afcribed  to  the  invention  of  Lycurgus, 
but  which,  as  will  appear  in   the  fubfequent  chapter,  were  almoft 
exadt  copies  of  the  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  that  univerfally  pre- 
vailed in  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages. 


CHAP, 

II. 
>       > 
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CHAP.       III. 

DiJlraSied  State  of  Greece, — The  Heracleidce  condu&  the 
Dorians  ijito  Peloponnefus. — Divide  their  Conquejis  in 
that  Penijifida, — The  Eolic^  loniCy  a7td  Doric  Mi- 
grations.— B.Jlabripjment  of  Colonies  in  Thrace^  Mace- 
don^  Africa^  and  Magna  Grcecia. — Influence  of  the 
Ionic  Colonies  iit  Afta  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Mother 
Country. — The  Abolition  of  Monarchy  in  Greece. — 
New  Diforders  in  that  Cotmtry. — Four  hiflitutio7is 
which  tended  to  remove  them. — The  AmphyByonic 
Council. — The  Oracle  of  Delphi. — The  Olympic  Games. 
— The  Spartan  Laws. 


CHAP.    f~^  R  E  E  C  E  triumphed   over  Troy,    but   it  was^  a    melancholy 

<__-v--,_/    VJ    triumph.  .   The  calamities  of  war  were  followed  by  difafters 

Greece  after   ^t  fea,  by  difcord  among  the  chiefs,  by  ruin  to  the  confederacy ;   yet 

te  Trojan      tj^gfg   evils  werc    lefs    affli£tinp;  than   the  inteftine   animofities  and 

fedition  excited   by  the    licence    of  the   people,    and    fomented  by 

the    ambition  of  the  nobles   during  the   long  and   unfortunate  ab- 

fence    of    their    kings.       The    vidlorious    Agamemnon    had    fcarce 

fet  foot  on  his  native  land,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  an  adulterous 

fpoufe,  and  a  perfidious  affafTm  '.     His  fon  Oreftes  found  protedion 

in  Athens  againft  the  refentment  of  an  ufurper.     In  the  eighth  year 

of  his  exile  he  returned  with  his  partifans,  and  took  juft  vengeance 

on  the  abominable  Egyftheus  and  Clytemneftra-\     He  reigned  in 

•  OJyfi".   !.  i.  ver.  29. 

*  Odyfi".  1.  iii.  ver.  196,  and  ver.  305,  &  fec[. 

Argos, 
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Argos,  but  with  far  lefs  glory  than  his  father ;  nor  did  that  kingdom     ^  ^  ^  ^• 

ever  thenceforth  aflume  its  ancient  pre-eminence.  " ' 

The  wanderings  and  woes  of  Ulyfles  are  too  well  known  to  be   Weaknefs  of 

that   country 

defcribed  \     His  patient  fortitude  regained  the  kingdom  of  Ithaca,   during  the 
but  not  without  wading  through  the  blood  of  his  moft  illuftrious  fub-   ing  centu- 
jedts*.     If  hiftory  minutely  recorded  the  domellic  feuds  which  pre-   p^oin  A.  C. 
vailed  in  other  ftates,  it  would  probably  exhibit  a  difgufting  picture    "  "*■"  ^^  ' 
of  fraud  and  cruelty,  and  a  continual  repetition  of  fimilar  crimes  and 
Calamities  would  equally  fatigue  the  attention,  and  offend  the  hu- 
mianity,  of  the  modern  reader.     But  though  it  would  be  neither  en- 
tertaining nor  ufeful  to  defcribe  the  particular  and  tranfitory  confe- 
quences  of  thefe  diforders,  it  is  of  importance  to  remark  their  ge- 
neral and  lafting  tendency  to  prolong  the  weaknefs  of  Greece;  whofe 
obfcure  tranfadtions,  during  the  four  following  centuries,  ill  corre- 
fpond  with  the  fplendour  of  the  Trojan,  or  even  of  the  Argonautic, 
expedition. 

The  hiftory  of  this  long  period  is  very  confufedly  and  imperfeftly   Hiftory  of 

•'  °  *  .  that  period 

related  by  ancient  authors,  and  the  chronology  is  throughout  very  obfcure. 
inaccurately  afcertained  ;  yet  fuch  events  as  are  either  interefting  in 
themfelves,  or  had  any  permanent  influence  on  the  memorable  ages 
of  Greece,  which  form  the  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  work,  may  be 
clearly  explained,  and  reduced  to  a  narrow  compafs.  In  order  to 
preferve  an  unbroken  narrative,  we  muft  confider  three  feries  of  Divifion  of 
events,  which  naturally  followed  each  other,  and  which  all  tended 
ta  the  fame  goal.  In  this  view,  we  fhall  firft  examine  the  migrations 
of  different  tribes  or  communities  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
Greece  ;  fecondly,  the  eftablifhment  of  new  colonies  in  many  dif- 
tant  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  Afia  and  Africa  ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
internal  changes  produced  in  the  feveral  ftates,  by  their  adopting, 
almoft  univerfally,  the  republican,  inftead  of  the  monarchical,  form 

'  OdyfT.  paffim.  *  OdyfT.  1.  xxii,  ver.  290,  &  feq. 

K  2  of 
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of  government  \  In  the  flu£luation  of  thefe  commotions  we  muft, 
then,  feek  for  the  feeds  of  order  and  ftability,  and  endeavour  to 
trace,  amidft  extenfive  migrations,  general  revolutions,  and  unceafmg 
hoftilities,  the  origin  and  improvement  of  thofe  fmgular  inftitutions 
which  tended  to  unite,  to  polifh,  and  to  adorn  the  fcattered  and  ftill 
fpreading  branches  of  the  Grecian  race  through  every  part  of  tha 
world. 
Migrations  The  migrations,  which  foon  followed  the  Trojan  expedition,  are 

oftheHelle-  .  ,    ,  i    •        i    ,        i  ti      •  ^      . 

nic  tribes  or  mentioned  but  not   explamed   by  hiltorians.     Their  general  caufe 
ties    ""^*      niay  be   difcovered    in  Homer,   whofe   poems,   no  lefs  inftrudive 
than  agreeable,  can  alone   enable  us  to  travel  with  equal  fecurity 
and  pleafure  in  the  dark  regions  of  Grecian  antiquity.     Domeftic 
diflention,  and,  ftill  more,  the  unfettled  tenure  of  landed  property^ 
as  defcribed  by  that  immortal  poet,  naturally  engaged,  the  Grecian 
tribes,    notwithftanding  their  acquaintance  with  agriculture,    oftea 
to    change  their   refpedive   habitations.     The  idea   of  a    feparate 
property  in  land  is  the  principal  tie  which  binds  men  to  particular 
diftrids.      The    avarice    of  individuals    is    unwilling    to    relinquifh 
the  fields,  which  it  has  been  the  great  obje£l  of  their  induftry  to 
cultivate  and  to  adorn,  and  their  pride  is  averfe  to  a  feparation  from 
their  hereditaiy  eftablifhments.     Thefe   palTions,  which  cover   the 
bleak  heaths  and  inhofpitable  mountains  of  the  north,,  whh  fair  and 
populous  cities,  while  far  more   inviting  regions   of  the   earth  ftill 
remain  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  could  not  have  much  influence  on  a 
people,,  who. regarded  land  as  the  property  of  the  public,  rather  than 
in  the  north   of  individuals.     In  fuch  a  nation,  men  are  connedled  with  the  terri- 
A.  C^n  24,    tory  which  they  inhabit,  only  as  members  of  a  particular  commu- 
nity, and  when  expofed  to  any  flight  inconvenience  at  home,  or  al- 
lured by  fairer  profpeds  from  abroad,  they  ifflie  forth  with  one  ac- 
cord to  acquire,  by  their  united  valour,  more  fecure  or  more  agree- 
able fettlements.     Governed  by  motives  of  this  kind  a  tribe  of  Boeo-- 

5  ^^elleius  Patercul.  1.  it 

tians 
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trans,  fooa  after  the  Trojan  war,  feized  the  rich  vale  of  Theflalian 
Arne'.  The  fame  reftlefs  fph-it  urged  a  warlike  band  of  Theffa- 
lians  to  quit  the  feats  of  their  anceftors.  The  new  emigrants- 
poured  down  with  irrefiftible  violence  on  the  unprepared  Boeotians, 
who  were  thus  relu^fiantly  compelled,  fixty  years  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  to  rejoin  their  brethren  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Cadmus  ^ 

Twenty  years  after  this  event,  a  more  extenfive  migration  totally  Thedefcendv 
changed  the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnefus ;  and,  in  its  confequences,  culescondua 
gave  new  inhabitants  to   the  whole  v/eftern  coaft   of  Afia  Minor.   \^^^^  the"pe- 

The  rival  families  of  Perfeus  and  Pelops  anciently  contended  for  the  loponnefus. 

'■  ■^  A.  C,  1104, 

dominion  of  the  Grecian  peninfula.     The  fortune  of  the  Pelopidse 
prevailed  ;  but  their  fuperiority  led  them  rather  to  perfecute,  than  to 
forgive,  their  enemies.     The  defcendants  and  partifans  of  the  great 
Hercules,  the  mod  illuflrious  hero  of  the  Perfeid  line,  were  divefted- 
of  their  pofleflions,  and  driven  into  banifhment.     The  exiles  were 
firft  received  by  the  Athenians,  whofe  more  humane,  or  more  en- 
larged policy,  rendered  Attica,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Thefeus,  the 
moft  ordinary  refource  of  the  miferable^.     Their  leader  Hyllus  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Epalius,  the  aged   king  of  Doris  ;    and  the 
death  of  their  benefactor  foon  made  the  Heracleidse  mailers  of  that 
mountainous    province '.      But   the  wilds   of  Oeta    and    Parnaflus 
were  little  fitted  to  fatisfy  men,  whofe   anceftors  had  enjoyed  far 
more  valuable    poffeflions.     Their  natural   ambition  was   long  re- 
preffed  by  the  growing  greatnefs  of  the  Pelopidx,  and  the  glory  of 
Agamemnon.     After  the  unexpected  difafters  of  that  prince,  they 
twice  attempted,  unfuccefsfully,    to  break   through   the  Corinthian; 
Jfthmus,  and  to  recover  their  ancient  dominion  in  Argos  and  Lace— 
daemon '. 

*  Thucydid,  ].  i.   p.  g  and  lo.     Diodor.  '  Strabo,   1.  ix,  p.  427; 

1.  IV.     Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  630.     Paufan.  1,  ix,         '  Herodot.    1.    ix,    c.  xxvi.      Apollodon 

C.  xl.  1.  iii.  c.  V  &  vi, 

'  Lyfias  Oi-at,  Funeb. 

Inftruded; 
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^  ^rf  ^*        Iiifti'u£led  by  pad  mlfcarriages,  Temenus,  Crefphontes,  and  Arlfto- 
» — -v — -J    demus,  defcendants  in  the  fifth  degree  from  Hercules,  finally  aban- 
aries  in  that  doncd  the  hopelefs  defign  of  entering  the  Peloponnefus  by  land.    But 
cnterpri  e.       determuiing   to   ufe   every   exertion    for   regaining  their  hereditary 
eftablifhments,  they  fet  themfelves,  with  great  induftry,  to  prepare 
tranfports  in  a  convenient  harbour,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Corinthian  gulph,  which,  in  confequence    of  this    tranfadion,    re- 
ceived, and  thenceforth  retained,  the  name  of  Naupadus.    The  war- 
like and  rapacious  ^tolians,  whofe  leader  Oxylus  was  nearly  related 
to  the  family  of  Hercules,  readily  aflifted  their  labours,  with  a  view 
to  fhare  the  booty  that  might   accrue   from  the    expedition.     The 
Dorians,  who  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Pindus,  cheer- 
fully deferted  the  gloomy  folitude  of  their  woods,  in  order  to  feek 
poffeflions  in  a  more  agreeable  and  better  cultivated  country.     Ani- 
mated by  thefe  reinforcements,  the  Heracleidse  redoubled  their  dili- 
gence.    All  neceflary  preparations  were  made  for  the  invafion  ;    yet 
They  take      their  confidence  in  arms  excluded  not  the  ufe  of  artifice.     By  fecret 
Iveprcwlnces   intrigues   they  gained  a  party  in  Lacedxmon ;    and,   before   fetting 
m  that  pe-      £-^j]^  they  prudently  detached  a  body  of  light  armed  troops,  whofe 
appearance  at  the  Ifthmus  drew  the  ftrength  of  the   enemy  towards 
that  quarter  '°.     Meanwhile  their  armament  was  carried  by  a  favour- 
A.  C.  1104.    able    gale  towards  the   eaftern  coaft   of   Peloponnefus.     The  Hera- 
cleid^e   landed  their  followers  without   oppolition,    and   aflailed  the 
defencelefs  territories,  to  which  they  had  long  laid  claim,  compre- 
hending the  whole  peninfula,  except  the  central   province   of  Arca- 
dia, and  the  maritime  diftridt  of  Achaia.     The  five  other  provinces 
were  conquered  at  the  fame  time,  though  by  different  means.      La- 
conia  was  betrayed  to  the  invaders  "  ;  Argos  acknowledged  their  au- 
thority ;  Corinth,  Elis,  and  Meffenia  fubmitted  to  their  arms.     The 
revolution  was  complete,  and  ejffedled  with  little  bloodflied,  but  not 

'o  Paufan.  1   ii.  c.  xviii,  "  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  365. 

without 
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without  great  opprefTion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  many  of  whom    ^  ^  •^  ^' 
emigrated,  and  many  were  reduced  to  flavery  '\  v_.  -^—.^j 

The  Heracleidx,  agreeably  to  the  cuftom  of  that  age,  divided  their  Diyifion  of 

their  coa- 

new  acqulfitions  by  lot.  The  kingdom  of  Argos  fell  to  the  fhare  of  queftj. 
Temenus  ;  Crefphontes  obtained  Meffenia  ;  and,  as  Arlftodemus  then 
happened  to  die,  Laconia  was  fet  apart  for  his  infant  fons,  the  twin- 
brothers,  Euryflhenes  and  Procles.  Corinth  was  bellowed  on  their 
kinfman  Aletes ;  and  Elis  given  to  Oxylus,  their  brave  iEtolian 
ally  '\  This  diftribution,  however,  referred  only  to  the  royal  dig- 
nity, then  extremely  limited,  and  to  an  appropriated  domain  to  the 
feveral  princes  in  their  refpeftive  allotments.  The  reft  of  the  terri- 
tory was  divided  among  the  warlike  Dorians  and  jEtolians,  who  had 
conquered  for  themfelves,  not  for  their  leaders  '*  ;  and  who,  having 
over-run,  without  oppofitlon,  the  fineft  provinces  of  the  Peloponne- 
fus,  could  not  willingly  return  to  lead  a  life  of  hardflilp  and  mifery 
on  their  native  mountains. 

Before  this   important  revolution,  Argos  and  Lacedxmon  were  Fate  of  the 

cxpcllcci 

fubjedt  to  Tifamenus,  grandfon  of  Agamemnon  ;    Meffenia  was  go-  princes  of 
verned  by  Melanthus,  a  defcendant  of  the  celebrated  Neftor.     Thefe   tries!  """" 
princes   had   not  fo  flir   degenerated  from   the    glory  of  their  an- 
ceftors,    as  to   fubmit   to   become    fubjedls   in  the   countries  where 
they  had  long  reigned.     On  the  firft   falfe  alarm   of   Invafion  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  appearance  of  light  troops  at  the  Ifthmus,  Tifame- 
nus and  Melanthus  had  taken  the  field  with  the  flower  of  the  Ar- 
give  and  MefTenlan  nations.     But  while  they  prepared  to  repel  the 
expected  inroads  from  the  north,  they  received  the  melancholy  in- 
telligence that   their  kingdoms  had  been  attacked  on   another  fide, 
on  which  they  thought  them  fecure.     Inftead   of  returning  fouth-  The  follow- 
ward   to    difpoffefs    the  Heracleldse,    an   enterprife    too   daring    to   ^e  °U5  con- 

q^uer  Achaia, 

"  Herodot.    1.  vi.    c.    Hi.     Polyb.    1.   ii.  '^  Paufan.  ibid, 

p.   178.     Strabo,    1.  viii.  p.   383.     Paufan.         '■»  Ifocrat.  in  Archidam. 
Argolic.  Si  Ifocrat.  Panathen. 

1  afford 
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afford  any  profped  of  fuccefs,  Tifamenus  turned  his  arms  agalnft 
the  lonians,    who  inhabited  the  fouthern   fhore  of  the  Corinthian 
gulph.     An   obftinate   battle   was  fought,   which    proved    fatal    to 
Tifamenus ;     but    his   followers   obtained    a    decifive  vi£tory,   and, 
having  expelled  or  enflaved  the  ancient  inhabitants,  took  "  poffeflion 
of  that  valuable  province,  fo  famous  in  later  times  under  the  name 
Melanthus      of  Achaia.       Melanthus    enjoyed    better    fortune.      Accompanied 
kfng"o"At-     by  his  faithful  Meflenians,   he  reforted  to  Attica,   then  engaged  in 
""■  war  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Bosotia.    The  Boeotian  prince 

propofed  to  decide  the  conteil  by  fingle  combat.    Thymaetes,  though 
defcended  from  the  heroic  Thefeus,  declined  the  challenge.     Melan- 
thus accepted  it,  prevailed  in  the  conflid,  and  the  fceptre  of  the  de- 
pofed  Thymstes  was  his  reward  '*. 
The  Eolic  The  fermentation  occafioned  in  Greece   by  fo  many  expulfions 

B 'c^'ioq6      ^'^'^  migrations,  expanded  itfelf  through  the  iflands  and  coafts  of  Afia 
Minor.     Many  Peloponnefian  fugitives,  who  beheld  with  indignation 
the  calamities  inflicted  on  their  country,  flocked  to  the  ftandard  of 
Penthilus'^,  a  younger  brother  of  Tifamenus,  who  had  taken  refuge 
Ln  Euboea.     Others  followed  the  banners  of  Cleues  and  Malaus'\  alfo 
defcendants  of  Agamemnon.     The  partizans  of  all  thefe  princes  hav- 
ing unfuccefsfully  traverfed  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  in  queft 
of  new  fettlements,  finally  yielded  to  the  didtates  of  their  enterprifing 
fpirit,  crofTed  the  Hellefpont  eighty-eight  years  af:er  the  taking  of 
Troy,  and  eflablifhed  themfelves  along  the  fhore  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Priam.     They  gradually  diffufed  their  colonies  from  Cyzicus 
on  the  Propontis  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hermus  ";   which  delight- 
ful country,  together  with  the  ille  of  Lefbos,  thenceforth  received 
the  name  of  Eolis  or  Eolia,  to  denote  that  its  inhabitants  belonged 
to  the  Eolian  branch  of  the  Hellenic  race". 

*'  Paufan.  &  Strabo,  ibid.  "  Idem.  1.  xiii.  p.  582,  &  feq. 

'*  Strabo,    1.  ix.  p   393.     Herodot.  1.  v.         "°  Idem.  ibid.   S;  Herodot.  I.  i.  C.  cli. 


c.  Ixv.  *"  Kerodot.  ibid. 

•^J  Str.^bo,  I.  ix.  p.  402. 
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Confequences  ftill  more  important  refulted  from  the  expulfion  of    ^  ^  -^  ''• 

the  Achxans  l)y  the  followers  ofTifamenus.    The  ancient  inhabitants    ■ . — — * 

ofAchaia,  being  thcmfelves  lonians,  took  refuge  with  their  kinfmen   betueen  the 
in  Attica.      The  Meflenian   fugitives   under  Melanthus    had   fought  DoJ-a"^,'"^ 
protedion   in   the  iaine   country.     The   Athenians  readily  accepted 
thefe  new  acceflions  of  flrength,  being  infpired  with  a  well-founded 
jealoufy  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Peloponnefus,  whofe  ambition 
early  produced   that    memorable  rivalfliip   between  the  Doric   and 
Ionic  race,  which  fubfilled  to  the  lateft  times  of  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics ".    In  the  reign  of  Codrus,  fon  of  Melanthus,  the  Dorians  had  al-   A.C,  1089. 
ready  encroached  on  the  Athenian  frontier,  and  feized  the  territory  of 
Megara,  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  Saronic  gulph  ".     liTuing  from 
their  ftrong  holds  in  that  rocky  diflridt,  from  which  it  was  long  im- 
pofFible   to  diflodge  them,    they  harafled  the  Athenians  in  a  cruel 
war,  concerning  which   a  fuperftitious  rumour  prevailed,  that  they 
fhculd  finally  remain  conquerors,  provided  they  abftained  from  in- 
juring the  perfon  of  the  Athenian  king.     Codrus,  hearing  the  report,   Codrus  de- 
was  infpired   with  the   fpirit  of  heroifm  congenial    to  his   family.   to'de«h"for 
Difguifmg  himfelf  in   the   habit  of  a  peafant,  he  proceeded  to  the   ^^^  ""ntry. 
quarters  of  the  enemy  ;   infulted  a  Dorian  foldier  ;  a  combat  enfued  • 
Codrus  "  fell ;    his  body  was  recognifed  ;  and  the  fuperftitious  Pelo- 
ponnefians,  now  defpairing  of  fuccefs,    fufpended   their  hoftilities. 
The  inimitable  merit  of  a  prince,  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  death 
for  the  fafety  of  his  country,  furnifhed   the  Athenians  with  a   pre- 
tence for  abolifliing  the  royal  authority.     None  of  the  human  race    a.c  jo6S 
they  declared,  was  worthy  to  fucceed  Codrus  ;    and  none  but  Jupiter  £d  ?n^^°' 
fhould  thenceforth  reign  in  Athens  '\     Medon,  the  eldeft  fon  of  that  ^-'''^"=- 
admired  prince,  was  appointed  firft  magiftrate  of  the  republic,  un- 
der the  humbler  title  of  archon.     His  brothers  Neleus  and  Andro- 

*'  Herodot.  &Thucydid.  paffim.  *^  Paufan.  I.  vii.  c.  xxv.     Juftin.  I.  ij, 

"  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  393,  '•■f  Paufan.  1.  vii.  c.  ii. 
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CHAP 
III. 

The  Ionic 
migration. 
A.C.  1053. 


Greek  colo- 
lonies  efta- 
blifheil  in 
Macedon, 
Thrace,    - 
Africa, 
Magna  Grs- 
cia,  6cc, 


chis,  probably  diffiitisiied  with  thefe  tranfadions,  determined  to  leave" 
their  country.  Their  delign  was  approved  by  the  Achsean  and  Mef- 
fenian  refugees,  and  by  many  Athenian  citizens,  who  complained 
that  Attica  was  too  narrow  and  barren  to  maintain  the  encreafmg. 
numbers  of  its  inhabitants.  The  reftlefs  fpirits  in  Phocis,  Boeotia,, 
and  other  neighbouring  provinces,  eagerly  joined  the  emigrants. 
They  failed  to  Afia  Minor,  expelled  the  ancient  inhabitants,  a  mixed 
race  of  Lydians,  Carlans,  and  Pelafgi,  and  feized  the  central  and 
moft  beautiful  portion  of  the  Afiatic  coaft  ".  Their  colonies  were 
gradually  diffufed  from  the  banks  of  the  Hermus  to  the  promontory 
of  Pofidelon.  They  afterwards  took  pofleffion  of  Chios  and  Samos  ;. 
and  all -thefe  countries  were  united  by  the  common  name  of  lonia^ 
to  denote  that  the  lonians  compofed  the  mofl  numerous  divifion  of 
the  colony '"'. 

During  the  fame  turbulent  ages,  Intefllne  fedition,  foreign  inva- 
fion,  or  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  adventure  and  rapine,  occafioned  other 
important  extenfions  of  Grecian  colonization.  The  moft  numerous 
colonies  occupied  the  ifles  of  the  Ionian  and  iEgean  feas,  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  Italy  almoft  interfeded  by  the  former,  and  the  winding 
fhores  of  Afia  Minor",  fo  beautifully  diverfified  by  the  latter.  The 
larger  iflands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Cyprus,  were  very  anciently 
planted  by  Greeks.  While  the  Hellenic  ftock  pufhed  forth  thefe- 
vigorous  fhoots  towards  the  eafl  and  weft,  very  confiderable  branches 
extended  towards  the  north  and  fouth.  The  maritime  parts  of  Epi- 
rus,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  themfelves  abounding  in  Greek  fettle- 
ments,  poured  forth  new  colonies  along  the  European  fliores  of  the 
Propontis  and  Euxine''° :  and  emigrants  from  Peloponnefus  having- 
early  eftablifiied  themfelves  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa,  were: 
gradually  diffufed  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  Syrtic  ''  gulph. 


^'  Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  cxiii. 
■"*  Strabo,  I.  xiv.  p.  632,  &  feq.     Paufan. 
].  vii.  c.  ii. 

*^  Thucydid.  1.  i.  &  Strabo,  paffim. 


"  Herodot.  1.  ii.  &  J.  iv. 
*'  Herodot.  I.  iv.  c.  cxivii. 

&  1.  xvij. 


Strabo,  1.x. 

The 
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The  hiftory  of  all  thefe  colonies,  fome  of  which  rivalled  in  arts,    ^  ^j  -^  P- 
and  others   in  arms,  tlie  glory  of  the   mother  country,  will   merit    v— — v — J 
our  attention,  in  proportion  as   they  emerge  from   obfcurity,    and 
take  a  ftation  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Grecian  politics. 

The  Afiatic  Greeks,  whofe  affaias  firll  became  intimately  con-  The  Doric 
nedted  with  thofe  of  the  mother  country,  received  a  confiderable  a.^C.  944. 
acceflion  of  ftrength  in  confequence  of  the  renewal  of  hoftilities  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Dorians.  The  latter  were  finally  expelled 
from  many  of  their  flrong  holds  in  Megara.  Difdaining  after  this 
misfortune  to  return  into  the  Peloponnefus,  many  of  them  failed 
to  the  iflands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete,  already  peopled  by  Boric 
tribes  ;  while  others  tranfported  themfelves  to  the  peninfula  of  Ca- 
ria,  which,  in  honour  of  their  mother  country,  received  the  name 
of  Doris  ^°. 

In  confequence  of  this  eftablifhment,  which  was  formed  two  hun-  View  of  the 
dred  and  forty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  weftern  coafl:  of  Afia  nies. 
Minor  was  planted  by  the  Eolians  in  the  north,  the  lonians  in  the 
middle,  and  the  Dorians  in  the  fouth.     Thefe  original  divifions  o^ 
the  Hellenic  race  retained  in  their  new  fettlements  the\peculiarities 
of  accent  and  dialeft,  by  which  they  had  been  refpe£tively  diftin-   DiftlncfHon 
guiihed  in  Europe  ^'  ;  and  which,  at  the  time  of  their  feveral  emi- 
^grations,    prevailed    in    Boeotia,    Attica,    and    Lacedaemon.       The 
Boeotians   and  Lacedi^monians,  who  claimed  the  firft  honours,  the 
one  of  the  Eolic,  and  the  other  of  the  Dorian  name,  adhered,  with 
little  variation,  to  their  ancient  dialeds :    but  the  Athenians,  more 
ingenious,  or  fonder  of  novelty,  made  fuch  confiderable  alterations 
in   their  writing  and   pronunciation,    as    remarkably   diftinguifhed 
them  from  their  Ionian  brethren  ;   and  thus  the  fame  language  came 
to  be  modified  into  four  fubdivifions  '\  or  dialeds,  which  may  hp. 
Hill  recognized  in  the  invaluable  remains  of  Grecian  literature, 

3°  Strabo,  &  Paufan.  k  Hcrodot.  1.  viiL         ''  Heraclid.  Pont,  apud  Athenasuni)  1.  »iv. 
C.  Ixxiii.  ^^  Strabo,  1.  viii, 

h  2  Of 
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CHAP.        Of  all  thefe  innumerable  colonies,  the  lonlans  will  demand  our 

IK.  .  rr. 

' . '    earlieft   and   moft  ftudious  attention.     They  fettled  in  a  country  of 

vantages  of     great  extent  and  fertility,  enjoying  the  moft  delicious  climate,  and 
colonier"       peculiarly  adapted  to  a   commercial   intercourfe  with  the  moft  im- 
proved nations  of  antiquity.    Favoured  by  fo  many  advantages,  they 
filently  flourifhed  in  peace  and  profperity,  till  their  growing  wealth 
and  numbers  excited  the  avarice  or  the  jealoufy  of  the  powers  of 
Afia.     They  were  fucceflively  conquered  by  the  Lydians  and  Per- 
The'irlnflu-     fians,  but  never  thoroughly  fubdued.    Having  imbibed  the  principles 
affafrs°of  ^     of  European  liberty,    they   fpurned   the  yoke   of  Afiatic  bondage. 
ptTn  ancd^     ^'^   their  glorious  ftruggles  to   re-afTume  the  charafter  of  freemen, 
tors.  they  foHcited   and  obtained  the  afliftance  of  their  Athenian  ancef- 

tors,  and  occafioned  that  memorable  rivalihip  between  the  Greeks 
and  Perfians,  which,  having  lafted  two  centuries,  ended  in  the  de- 
llruftlon  of  the  Perfian  empire.  In  this  illuftrious  conteft,  the  firft 
fuccelTes  of  the  Greeks  againft  enemies  far  more  powerful,  and  in- 
comparably more  numerous  than  themfelves,  infpired  them  with 
an  enthufiafm  of  valour.  Their  exploits  merited  not  only  praife, 
but  wonder  ",  and  feemed  fit  fubjeds  for  that  hiftorical  romance, 
which,  in  the  progrefs  of  literature,  naturally  fucceeds  to  epic 
poetry. 
Conneaion  'jhe  v>rriters  who  undertook  to  record'  and  to  adorn  the  trophies 

of  Marathon  and  Platsea,  had  occafion  to  look  back  to  the  tranf^ 
adions  of  more  remote  times.  But  in  taking  this  retrofped:,  they 
difcovered,  or  at  leaft  we  may  difcover  by  their  works,  that  their 
enquiries  began  too  late  to  afford  much  authentic  information  on-that 
important  fubjed.  Yet,  irnperfed  as  their  relations  neceflarily  are, 
they  ferve  to  explain  by  what  concurrence  of  favourable  circum- 
flances  and  caufes  the  Greeks  adopted  thofe  fingular  inftitutions,  ao- 

^'  Ta  ^eya.  ftEyaX*  xai  6wfftar».  Herodot.  der  the  work  of  Herodotus  the  intermediate- 
p.  I.  The  exploits  which  he  relates,  lliil  ihade  between  poetry  and  hiftory,  betwcca 
more  than  his  manner  of  relating  them,  ren-     Homer  and  Thucydides. 

c^uired 


of  jhis  hil- 
tory 
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quired  that  fenfe   of  national  honour,  and  attained   thofe  virtues  of  ^  ^j^'^  ^• 

policy  and  prowefs,  which  enabled  them,  by  the  moft  fplendld  feries  " /— -' 

of  exploits  recorded  in  hiftory,  firfl:   to  refill,  then  to  invade,  and 
finally  to  fubdue  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus. 

Durino-  the  prevalence  of  thofe  eenerous,  though  romantic   opi-  Abolmon  of 

xyuiiiij,    i.i'>-   f  o  7  o  1  monarchy  ui 

nions    which  charadlerifed   the  heroic  ages,  the  authority  of  kings   Greece, 
was  founded  on  religion,  fupported  by  gratitude,  and  confirmed  by 
utility.     While   they  approved  themfelves  worthy  minifters  of  hea- 
ven, they  were  entitled  to  due  and  hereditary  honours " ;    but   in 
the  exercife  of  the  regal  office,  they  were  bound  to  refpe£c  the  rights-, 
the  fentiments,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  their  fubjedls.     The  fatal 
diiflates  of  ambition  and  avarice  led  them  to  tranfgrefs  the  prefcribed 
limits    and  to  trample  on   thofe  laws  which   their  predeceffors  had 
held  facred  ".     The  minute  divifion  of  landed  property,  which  had 
already  taken  place,  not  only,  as  above-mentioned,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nefus,    but    in   the    northern    provinces    of  Greece,    rendered    the 
nobles  and  people  more  fenfible  of  thefe  encroachments,  which  they 
muft  at  once  boldly  refift,  or  fubmit  for  ever  to  the  yoke  of  oppref- 
fion.      Reduced  to  this  alternative,  the  Greeks  were  inclined  by  dif- 
pofition,  and   enabled  by  fituation,  to   prefer   and  to  maintain  the 
moft  honourable  part.     The  prerogatives  of  royalty  were  not  as  yet 
fupported  by  the  exclufive  right  of  the  fword,  by  which  a  parti- 
cular clafs  of  men  might  intimidate  and  controul  the  refolutions  of 
their  fellow-fubjecfls.     The  more   independent  and  illuftrious   citi- 
zens,   who  had  been   accuftomed  from   the   earlieft  times   to  come 
arm.ed  to  the  council  or  aiTembly,  communicated  their  grievances, 
and  took  proper  means  to  remove  them  '\     Miltas,  the  fourth  Ar- 
give  prince  In  fucceffion  to  Temenus,  was  condemned  to  death  for 
ufurping  abfclute  power.     Monarchy  expired  more  honourably  in 
Attica  ;   it  periflied  ftlll  more  diigracefully  in  Arcadia,  but  was  gra-- 


'+  Em  fr.Tiu;  yt^airi 'narjixxi  Bwiy.i^cd,    Tha-  -'   Thucydid.    I.  i.    p.  lO. 

cydid.  1.  i.  **  Ariftot.  Poli:.  1,  Iv.  c.  13. 


dually 
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C  H  A  F.    dually  abollQied  in  every  province  of  Greece,  except  Sparta  alone, 
v— V— -»    from  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Poloponaefus  to  the  northern  frontier 
of  TheinUy  ". 

The  important,  though  remote  confequences  of  this  revolution, 
will  be  explained  in  the  fequel     Its  immediate  tendency  ferved  only 
to  multiply  the  evils  which  it  was  defigned  to  remedy.      Greece, 
Accumulated   opprefTed  by  its  kings,  was  ftill  more  opprefied  by  its  archons,  or 
tha  country,  niagiftrates  "  ;  and,  already  too  much  divided  under  the  ancient  go- 
vernment, was  ftill  more  fubdivided  under  the  new  form  of  polity. 
Many  inferior  cities  difdained  the  jurifdidion  of  their  refpedlive  ca- 
pitals. Several  of  them  affeded  feparate  and  independent  fovereignty. 
Each  town,  each  diftrid,  maintained  war  with  its  neighbours ;  and 
the  fanciful  (late  of  nature,  according  to  the  philofophy  of  Hobbes, 
was  aftually  realized  in  that  diftraded  country  ". 
Clrcum-  From  thcfe   accumulated   diforders,    which    feemed  fcarcely  ca- 

"ISded  w  re-  pable  of  augmentation,  it  is  time  to  turn  our  view  to  thofe  events 
move  them.  ^^^  caufes  which  operated  in  a  contrary  diredion,  and  gradually 
Theautho-  introduced  union  and  happinefs.  The  Dorian  conqueft  of  Pelo- 
'ilpLay.  ponnefus,  otherwife  produdivc  of  much  confufion  and  bloodfhed 
in  that  peninfula,  greatly  extended,  however,  the  falutary  influence 
of  the  Amphidyonic  council.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Greece, 
this  inftitution,  which  had  been  originally  intended  to  prevent  fo- 
reign invafion,  had  been  found  equally  ufeful  in  promoting  do- 
meflic  concord.  The  Dorians  being  couftituent  members  of  the 
council,  continued  to  attend  its  meetings  after  they  had  fettled  be- 
yond the  mountainous  ifthmus  of  Corinth.  All  the  provinces  which 
tliey  conquered  gradually  alTumed  the  lame  privilege.  The  Am- 
phidyons  thus  became  a  reprefentative  aflembly  of  the  w^iole  Gre- 
cian name,  confilling  not  only  of  the  three  original  tribes  of  lonians, 
Dorians,  and  Eolians,  but  of  tlie  feveral  fubdivifions  of  thefe  tribes, 

5'  Thucydid.  ibiJ.  2'  Ariftot.  ibid.     Plut.  in  Solon.  "   Thucydid.  ibid. 
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and  of  the  various  communities  formed  from  tlieir  promifcuous  com- 
bination *\  Each  independent  (late  had  a  right  to  fend  two  mem- 
bers, the  Pyhigoras*'  and  Hieromnemon  *',  refpeftively  entrufted 
with  the  civil  and  reHglous  concerns  of  their  conftituents.  The  abo- 
lition of  royaky  rendering  the  independent  communities  more  numer- 
ous, increafed  the  number  of  Amphitftrons  to  about  an  hundred  per- 
fons  ".  The  central  city  of  Delphi,  fo  famous  from  caufes  that  will  be 
immediately  explained,  was  chofen  as  a  convenient  place  for  holding 
their  vernal  aflembly  ;  the  autumnal  was  ftill  held  at  Thermcpvlge. 
An  oath,  guarded  by  the  moll;  folemn  imprecations,  was  admini- 
ftered  to  each  member,  "  that  he  would  never  fubvert  any  Amphic- 
"  tyonlc  city,  nor  flop  the  courfes  of  its  running  water,  but  punifl^t 
*'  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  thofe  who  committed  fuch  outrages  **." 
Their  conftituents,  however,  difcovered,  on  innumerable  cccafions,. 
that  they  thought  themfelves  but  imperfed;ly  bound  by  this  facred 
promife.  Every  excefs  of  animofity  prevailed  among  the  Grecian 
republics,  notwithftanding  the  intei-pofition  of  the  Amphidyons.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  authority  tended  fometimes  to  ap- 
peafe,  fometimes  to  moderate  contention  ;  and  that  this  relpedled  tri- 
bunal, though  deficient  in  coercive  power,  had  a  confiderable  effect 
to  fupprefs  difcord,  and  reftrain  the  barbarities  of  war  ''^ 

*'  The  principal  divifions  were,  *'  Thirty-one  Amphiflyonic  cities  under- 

I.  lonians,  among   whom   the  Athenians     took   the  defence  of  Greece  in    the  Perfian 
held  the  firft  rank.  war.    (Plutarch  in    Themillocl.)      The  one 

z.  The  Dorians,  among  whom  the  Lace-  half  ol  Greece,  on  that  memorable  occafion, 

demonians  held  the  firft  rank.  remained  neutral,  or  fided  with  the  enemy, 

3.  The  Eolians,  among  whom  the  Bso-  (HeroJot.  &  Diodor.)   If  each  city  fent  two 
tians  held  the  firft  rank.  members    to  the   Amphiftyons,    the   whole 

4,  Thefl'alians.  5.  Magnetes,  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
6.  Achsans.  7.  Phthiotes.  four.  But  as  fome  cities  enjoyed  the  right  of 
8.  Phocians.  9.  Malians.  being  reprefentcd  in  that  council  only  in 
10.  ^nians  or  Oetians.  conjunftion  with  others,  this  might  diminilh 

II.  Dolopians.  the  number  of  members  to  that  mentioned  in 
12.  Locrians.  Confer.  Paufan.  in  Phocic.  the  text. 

&  .iEfchin.  de  Falfa  Legat.  *•*  ^fchin.  de  Falfa  Legat.  feft.  35. 

*'  Demofth.  de  Coron.  feft.  51,  ♦'  Plut.  in  Ciraon. 

*'^  Suidas,  ad  voc. 
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The  Amphldlyons  gained  much  confideration,  by  declaring  them- 
felves  protedtors  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  had  been  growing  to 
c^Grecfan  importance  fince  the  Dorian  conqueft,  and  which  thenceforth  gra- 
ofac  es.  clually  acquired  a  fmgular  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Greece.     It  is 

feldom  poilible  to  explain  the  rife  of  inftitutions  derived  from  the 
natural  paffions  of  men,  or  founded  on  prejudices  as  ancient  as  the 
world.  The  moft  probable  information  concerning  the  origin  of 
Grecian  oracles  was  conveyed  to  Herodotus  **,  in  a  thin  allegorical 
veil,  by  the  priefts  of  Dodona,  and  explained  to  that  inquifitive  and 
ingenious  traveller,  by  the  priefts  of  Jupiter  in  Egypt.  In  the  fan- 
ciful ftyle  of  antiquity,  a  black  pigeon  flew  from  the  temple  of 
Egyptian  Thebes,  to  Thefprotia  in  Epirus,  perched  on  a  fpreading 
oak,  proclaimed  with  a  human  voice,  that  an  oracle  of  Jupiter 
fhould  be  eftablifhed  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  ham- 
let of  Dodona  obeyed  the  divine  admonition.  In  plainer  language, 
a  female  attendant  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Thebes  on  the  Nile, 
was  tranfported  to  Epirus  by  Phoenician  pirates,  and  there  fold  as  a 
flave.  Her  Egyptian  complexion  deferved  the  epithet  of  black 
among  the  mountaineers  of  Thefprotia,  bordering  on  the  Illyric 
hordes,  who  were  remarked  by  the  Greek  hiftorians  for  their  bloom- 
ing complexions,  adive  vigour,  and  longevity  *'.  She  was  faid  to 
fpeak  the  language  of  birds,  before  fhe  underftood  the  Grecian 
tono-ue,  often  diftinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  human  fpeech  *'. 
The  enterprifing  female,  though  reduced  to  captivity  among  thofe 
whom  fhe  muft  have  regarded  as  barbarians,  did  not  yield  to  de- 
fpair,  but  dexteroufly  availed  herfelf  of  the  advantages  which  fhe 
derived  from  her  education  and  her  country.  In  Egypt,  fuperftition 
had  been  already  reduced  into  fyftem  ;  and  a  pretenfion  to  pro- 
phecy was  one  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  artifices  by  which  the- priefts  of 
Thebes  long  governed  the  opinions  and  refolutions  of  prince  and 
people.     Her  attendance  on  the  temple  had  taught  her  fome  of  the 

**  fkrodot.  1..  ii.  c.  54.  *'  Lucian  in  Macrob.  **  Homer,  paflim. 

arts 
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nrts  by  which  this  pretenfion  was  maintained.  She  chofe  the  dark 
iliade  of  a  venerable  oak  ;  delivered  myfterious  anfwers  to  the  ad- 
miring muhitude  ;  her  reputation  increafed  ;  fuccefs  gained  her  af- 
Ibciates  ;  a  temple  rofe  to  Jupiter,  and  was  furrounded  by  houfes 
for  his  miniflers. 

This  fingular  inftitution  was  imitated,  at  a  very  early  period,  in  Reafon  why 
many  provinces  of  Greece.    The  various  and  inconfiftent  accounts  of  rity  was'not 
fnnilar  eftablifhments  abundantly  confirm  the  antiquity  of  their  origin,  ^""fif^'^l!'^* 
and  the  multiplicity  of  temples,  groves,  grottos  and  caverns,  in  which  ^^''°^= 
the  favourites  of  innumerable  divinities  declared  their  will  to  men, 
proves  them  no  lefs  univerfal  than  ancient ".    During  the  heroic  ages, 
indeed,  as  illuftrious  and  pious  men  believed  themfelves,  on  important 
occafions,  honoured  with  the  immediate  prefence  and  advice  of  their 
heavenly  protestors,  the  fecondary  information  of  priefts  and  oracles 
was  lefs  generally  regarded  and  efteemed.     But  in  proportion  as  the 
belief  ceafed  that  the  gods  appeared  in  a  human  form,  or  the  fup- 
pofed  viiits  at  leafl  of  thefe  celeftial  beings  feemed  lefs  frequent  and 
familiar,  the  office  of  prieft  became  more  important  and  refpedable, 
and  the  confidence  in  oracles  continually  gained  ground.    At  length, 
thefe  admired  inftitutions,  being  confidered  as  the  chief  and  almoft 
only  mode  of  communication  with  fupernatural  powers,  acquired  a 
def>-ree  of  influence  capable  to  controul  every  other  principle  of  au- 
thority, whether  civil  or  facred  ^°. 

But  thefe   various  oracles,    though  alike  founded  on  ignorance,   Circum- 
and    raifed   by    deceit,    were  not  equally  fupported  by  power  and  gave  pecu- 
pollcy.     The  crafty  Cretans  (apt  fcholars  of  Egypt),  who  inftituted  I^ti^o^.^cl^ 
the  worfliip  of  the  Delphian  Apollo  ^',  gradually  procured  the  credit  of  o^  Delphi, 
fuperior  veracity  to  the  predidlions  of  the  god  whom  they  ferved. 
Favourable  circumftances  concurred;  the  central  lituation  of  Delphi; 

*'  Strabo,   1.  viii.    p.  352.   &  p.   418.    &         '°  Herodot.  Thucydid.  &  Xenopli.  paffim. 
Strabo  &  Paufan.  paffim.  "  Homerj  Hymn,  ad  ApoUin. 

Vol,  I.  M  the 
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^  ^if  ^'    ^^^^  vernal  feffion  of  the  Amphidyous ;  the  hiftre  derived  from  the 

• u '    immediate  protedion  of  that  aflembly ;    above  all,  the  uncommon- 

and  awful  afpe£t  of  the  place  itfelf,  fitted  to  excite  wonder  in  ages 
lefs  addided  to  fuperftition. 
DefcHptlon  That  branch  of  the  celebrated  mount  Parnafllis,  which  divides  the 

pac  •  ^jfl-i-i£ts  of  Phocis  and  Locris,  contained,  towards  its  fouthern  extre- 
mity, a  profound  cavern,  the  crevices  of  which  emitted  a  fulphu- 
reous  vapour,  that,  powerfully  affedling  the  brain,  was  deemed  ca- 
pable of  infpiring  thofe  who  breathed  it  with  religious  frenzy,  and 
prophetic  enthufiafm  ^\  Around  the  principal  mouth  of  the  chafm, 
the  city  of  Delphi  arofe  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  upon  the  wind- 
ing declivity  of  Parnaffus,  whofe  fantaftic  tops  overfhadowed  it,  like 
a  canopy,  on  the  north,  while  two  immenfe  rocks  rendered  ;t  inac- 
ceffible  on  the  eafl;  and  weft,  and  the  rugged  and  {hapelefs  mount 
Cirphis  defended  it  on  the  fouth ".  The  foot  of  the  laft-named 
mountain  is  wafhed  by  the  rapid  Pliftus,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  fea  at  the  diftance  of  only  a  few  leagues  from  the  facred  city. 
This  inacceffible  and  romantic  fituation,  from  which  the  place  de- 
rived the  name  of  Delphi  '*,  was  rendered  ftill  more  ftriking,  by 
the  innumerable  ecchoes  which  multiplied  every  found,  and  increafed 
the  ignorant  veneration  of  vlfitants  for  the  god  of  the  oracle.  The 
artful  minifters  of  Apollo  gradually  coUedted  fuch  objedls  in  the 
groves  and  temple,  as  were  fitted  to  aftonlfh  the  fenfes  of  the  ad- 
miring multitude.  The  fplendor  of  marble,  the  magic  of  painting,, 
the  invaluable  ftatues  of  gold  and  filver,  reprefented  not  (to  ufe  the 
language  of  antiquity)  the  refemblance  of  any  earthly  habitation,  but 
rather  exprefled  the  image  of  Olympus,  adorned  and  enUghtened  by 

^^  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xvi.  c.  26.    Sc  Strab.  Avrag  Ctiii^vj 

1.  ix.    p.  419.  n^rrij  i;77ox^f,uaT«i|  xo»?v>j  0  VTrohd^ofjis  Brffcra,  &C. 
^'  Homer  has  rather  painted  than  defcribed  Hvmn.  ad  Apollin. 

the  fituation    of  Pytho,   Apollo'i   temple  at         =4  ^,,,,,  [^  explained  in  the  glo/Taries   by 

Delphi:  fynonymous  words,  fignifyingy«//.'rjr)',  a/crte. 

the 
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the  adual  prefence  of  the  gods.     Dunng  the  age  of  Homer,  the  rich 

magnificence  of  Delphi  was  already  proverbial  "  ;  and  when  Xerxes    v «"— ' 

undertook  his  memorable  expedition  againft  Greece,  the  dedications 
in  this  pious  treafury,  accumulated  from  the  fuperftition  and  va-^ 
nity  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  were  held  equivalent  '^  to  the  reve- 
nues of  the  monarch  of  Afia,  who  covered  the  broad  ^gean  with 
his  fleet,  and  tranfported  into  Europe  two  millions  of  armed  men. 

The  protedlion  and  fuperintendence  of  this  precious  depofitory  The  panku- 
of  riches  and  fuperftition  belonged  to  the  Amphi£lyons.     But  the  tionofthat 

Oracle 

Inhabitants  of  Delphi,  who,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  were  ' 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  oracle,  always  continued  to  direcl 
the  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  condudl  the  important  bufmefs  of 
prophecy  ".  It  was  their  province  alone  to  determine  at  what  time, 
and  on  what  occafion,  the  Pythia  fhould  mount  the  facred  tripod, 
to  receive  the  prophetic  fteams,  by  which  fhe  communicated  with 
Apollo.  When  overflovv^ing  with  the  heavenly  Infpiration,  flie  ut- 
tered the  confufed  words,  or  rather  frantic  founds,  irregularly  fug- 
gefted  by  the  impulfe  of  the  god ;  the  Delphians  '^  colleded  thefe 
founds,  reduced  them  into  order,  animated  them  with  fenfe,  and 
adorned  them  with  harmony.  The  Pythia,  appointed  and  difmiffed 
at  pleafure,  was  a  mere  inftmment  in  the  hands  of  thofe  artful  mi= 
nifters,  whofe  character  became  fo  venerable  and  facred,  that  they 
were  finally  regarded,  not  merely  as  attendants  and  worfhippers,  but 
as  the  peculiar  family  of  the  god  ".  Their  number  was  confider- 
ablCi  and  never  exadly  afcertained,  fince  all  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  Delphi,  claiming  an  immediate  relation  to  Apollo,  were  en*» 
titled  to  officiate  in  the  rites  of  his  fanduary  j  and  even  the  inferior 

5'  Ot,5'  ira-x  Xa'fti;  rvhi;  ajiuTo^of  tvror  ct^y.r.  plundered  the  temple  of  near  a  million  fter- 

s°  See  Diflert.  furl'Oracle  de  Delph.  par  ling,  without  exhaufting  its  ticafures.     But 

Mr.   Hardion,    Mem.    de   I'Academ.     The  of  this  more  hereafter. 

comparifon  was,  doubtlefs,  an  exaggeration         "  Strabo,  1.  ix. 

of  the  wealth  of  Delphi,  which  was  little         '"  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  415. 

•known  till  later  times,  when  the  Phocians        "  Lucian  Phsler. 
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Its  influence 
in  eftablifti- 
ing   the 
Olympic 
games  and 
Spartan  laws. 


Remote 
caufes  of  the 
eftabliihment 
of  the  Olym- 
pic games, 
and  other 
fimilar  infli- 
tutions. 


ranks,  belonging  to  that  facred  city,  were  continually  employed  in 
dances,  feftivals,  proceffions,  and  in  difplaying  all  the  gay  pageantry 
of  an  airy  and  elegant  fuperftltion. 

The  fubfequent  hiftory  of  Greece  attefls  the  important  and  llilu- 
tary  Influence  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  no  fooner  attained  fplen- 
dor,  than  it  confirmed,  by  its  awful  fandlion,  two  inftltutions,  the 
firfl  religious,  the  fecond  civil,  and  both  accorhpanied  with  very  ex- 
traordinary confequences.  The  Olympic  games,  and  Spartan  laws, 
were  refpe£lively  eftabllfhed  by  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus,  contempo- 
raries *°,  friends,  both  animated  by  the  true  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  and 
unqueftionably  the  moft  illuftrious  charaiSers  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived  "' ;  yet  the  roads  which  they  purfued  for  reaching  the 
fame  goal,  the  fafety  of  their  refpedive  territories,  were  fo  widely 
different,  that,  while  the  Olympic  games  rendered  Elis  the  moft  pa- 
cific, the  laws  of  Lycurgus  made  Sparta  the  moft  warlike,  of  all  the 
Grecian  communities. 

It  was  held  an  ancient  and  facred  cuftom,  in  the  heroic  ages,  to- 
celebrate  the  funerals  of  illuftrious  men  by  fuch  fliows  and  ceremo- 
nies as  feemed  moft  pleafing  to  their  fliades.     The  tombs,  around 
which  the  melancholy  manes  were  fuppofed  to  hover,  naturally  be-  - 
came  the  fcene  of  fuch  folemnities.     There  the  fleeting  ghofts  of  de-- 
parted  heroes  were  entertained-  and  honoured  by  exhibitions  of  bodily 
ftrength  and  addrefs  ^^  ;  v>rhile  the  gods,  though  inhabiting  the  broad 
expanfe  "  of  heaven,  were  yet  peculiarly  worlhipped,  by  prayers  and 
facrifices,  in  the  feveral  places,,  which  fometimes  the  wildnefs,  and 


'"  Phlegon  apud  Eufcb.  Chronic.  &  Arl- 
flot.  apud  Plutarch,  in  Lycurg. 

*'  Lycurgus  and  Iphitus  are  commonly 
fuppofed  to  have  inftituted  the  Olympic 
games  io8  years  before  the  period  to  which 
fh"  Olympiads  could  be  regularly  traced. 
This  was  776  years  before  Chrilt,  when  Co- 
rcebus  won  in  the  foot-race.  See  Paufan. 
■].  V.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  considers  the  chro- 
nology preceding  the  viiSory  of  Corcebus  as 


fo  extremely  uncertain,  that  he  prcpofea 
ilriking  oiF  the  imaginary  inter*  al  between 
him  and  Iphitus  ;  which  appears  the  more 
reafonable,  becaufe  hiftory  is  totally  filent 
wiih  regard  to  any  occurrences,  that  muft 
have  happened  in  the  intermediate  fpace  of 
i;8  years. 

''  Iliad,  1.  xxiii. 

''  Oi'^xa;  iv^i:,.  Homer,  paflim; 

fomedmes 
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fometimes  the  elegance  of  fancy,  had  afligned  for  their  favourite, 
though  temporary,  refidence  on  earth.  The  lofty  chain  of  Olympus, 
feparatlng  the  barbarous  kingdom  of  Macedon  from  the  fertile  plains 
of  Theflaly,  is  dlftinguifhed  by  feveral  circumftances,  which  feemed 
juftly  to  entitle  it  to  that  honour.  This  long  and  lofty  ridge  afcends 
above  the  regions  of  ftorms  and  tempefts.  Its  winding  fides  are  di- 
■".lerfified  by  woods,  and  interfered  by  torrents. .  Its  fantaftic  topp, 
towering  above  the  clouds,  refled,  during  day,  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
and  fometimes  brighten  the  gloom  of  night  with  the  lambent  fplendors 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis  °\  Olympus  came,  therefore,  to  be  naturally 
regarded  as  the  principal  terreftrlal  habitation  of  the  gods;  along  the 
receffes  of  this  mountain  ''^  each  divinity  had  his  appropriate  palace  ; 
on  its  higheft  fummit  Jupiter  often  aflembled  the  heavenly  coun-- 
cil ;  and  from  thence,  veiled  in  a  white  gleam,  the  protectors  of 
mankind  defcended,  and  were  vifibly  manifefted  to  mortal  eyes". 

While  Olympus  was  confidcred  as  the  general  rendezvous  of  thefe 
fflnclful  beings,  it  was  natural  to  imagine  that  the  partiality  of  parti- 
cular divinities  might  fele^Il  other  favourite  fpots  of  the  earth  for' 
their  feparate  abode.  The  fmgular  afpedt  of  Delphi,  or  Pytho, 
which  recommended  it  as  the  feat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Pythian  games,  has  already  been  defcribed.  The 
Corinthian  territory  was  particularly  confecrated  to  Neptune  '^' ;  for 
where  could  the  god  of  the  fea  be  more  properly  worlhipped,  than 
on  the  narrow  il^hmus,  whole  fliores  were  adorned  by  grateful  mo- 
numents of  delivered  mariners,  and  which  had  continued,  from  early 
times,  the  prlhcipai  centre  of  Grecian  navigation  ? 

A  tradition  prevailed,  that  even  before  the  Dorian  conqucft,  the  Immediate 

,,  .,  .  ~  caufesofthe 

fruitful  and  pidurefque  banks   of   the  Alpheus,  m  the  prcvince  ct  eibblKhment 
Ells,  or  Eleia,  had  been  confecrated  to  Jupiter ''.     It  is  certain  that  pj.' games.'"" 


**  See   fhe  inimitable  defcription   in   the         **^  Homer,    pafllm,    &    particularly   Iliad, 

6tli  book  of  the  OdylTey,  ver.  42. •  1.  xix.  ver.  40. 

'5  SiaTB  7rTi/x«5  Q>.i'fi9r(i<ci.     Along  the  fold-         *'  Paufan.  Corinth.  &  Strabo,  p.  38?. 
ings  of  Olympus.  "  Paufan.  1.  v.  paffim,  &  J.  vi.  p.  456. 
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C  H  A  P.  athletic  fports,  fimllar  to  thofc  defcribed  by  Homer  at  the  funeral  of 
Patroclus,  had  been  on  many  occafions  exhibited  in  Elis,  by  affem- 
bled  chiefs,  with  more  than  ordinary  folemnity  ^^  The  Dorian  con- 
querors are  faid  to  have  renewed  the  confecration  of  that  delightful 
province.  But  the  wars  which  early  prevailed  between  them  and  the 
Athenians,  and  the  jealoufies  and  hoftilities  which  afterwards  broke  out 
among  themfelves '°,  totally  interrupted  the  religious  ceremonies  and 
exhibitions  with  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  honour  their 
common  gods  and  heroes.  Amidft  the  calamities  which  afflidted  or 
threatened  the  Peloponnefus,  Iphitus,  a  defcendant  of  Oxylus,  to 
whom  the  province  of  Eleia  had  fallen  in  the  general  partition 
of  the  peninfula,  applied  to  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  priefts  of 
Apollo,  ever  difpofed  to  favour  the  views  of  kings  and  legiflators^ 
anfwered  agreeably  to  his  wifh,  that  the  feflivals  anciently  celebrated 
at  Olympia,  onthe  Alpheus,  muft  be  renewed,  and  an  arm  iftice  pro- 
claimed for  all  the  ftates  willing  to  partake  of  them,  and  defirous  to 
avert  the  vengeance  of  heaven".  Fortified  by  this  authority,  and 
affifted  by  the  advice  of  Lycurgus,  Iphitus  took  meafures^  not  only  for 
relloring  the  Olympic  folemnity,  but  for  rendering  it  perpetual.  The 
injundion  of  the  oracle  was  fpeedily  diffufed  through  the  remoteft 
parts  of  Greece,  by  the  numerous  votaries  who  frequented  the  facred 
fhrine.  The  arn^lftice  was  proclaimed  in  Peloponnefus,  and  prepara>- 
tions  were  made  in  Eleia,  for  exhibiting  fhows  and  performing  facri-- 
fices.  In  the  heroic  ages,  feats  of  bodily  ftrength  and  addrefs  were 
deftined  to  the  honour  of  deceafed  warriors;  hymns  and  facrifices  were 
referved  for  the  gods.  But  the  flexible  texture  of  Grecian  fuperfti^ 
tion,  eafily  confounding  the  expreffions  of  refpedful  gratitude  and 
pious  veneration,  enabled  Iphitus  to  unite  both  in  his  new  infti* 
tution. 

*'  Iliad,  ii.    TCr.  697.  -k  Iliad,  ix.    ver         ^°  Paufan.  1.  v. 
62.3.  ^'  Phlegon,  apud  Eufeb. 

Tlie 
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The  feflival,  which  lafted  five  days,  began  and  ended  with  a  fa-    ^  HA  P. 
crifice  to  Olympian  Jove.     The  intermediate  time  was  chiefly  filled    v— -v--— » 
up  by  the  gyinnaftic  exercifes,  in  which  all  freemen  of  Grecian  ex-   of  the  nature 
tradion  were  invited  to  contend,  provided  they  had  been  born  in   of  this'^infti- 
lawful  wedlock,  and  had  lived  untainted  by  any  infamous  immoral  '""°"' 
flain, .    The  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  entertainment  was  made 
in  the-gymnafium  of  Elis,  a  fpacious  edifice,  furrounded  by  a  double 
range  of  pillars,  with  an  open  area  In  the  middle.     Adjoining  were 
various  apartments,  containing  baths,  and  other  conveniences  for  the 
combatants.    The  neighbouring  country  was  gradually  adorned  with 
porticoes,    fhady   walks    and    groves,    interfperfed    with   feats    and 
benches,  the   whole   originally  deftined   to  relieve  the  fatigues  and 
anxiety  of  the  candidates  for  Olympic  fame  ;  and  frequented,  in  later 
times,  by  Sophlfts  and .  philofophers',  who  were  fond  to  conteuiplate 
wifdom,  and  communicate  knowledge,  in  thofe   delightful  retreats. 
The  order  of  the  athletic  exercifes,  ^or  combats,  was  eftabliflied  by 
Lycurgus,  and  correfponded  almoft  exadlly  to  that  defcribed  by  Ho- 
mer,   In  the  twenty-third    book    of  the    Iliad,    and    eighth    of  the 
Odyfley.     Iphltus,  we  are  told,  appointed  the  other  ceremonies  and 
entertainments  ;  fettled  the  regular  return  of  the  fefcival  at  the  end 
of  every  fourth  year,  in  the  month  of  July  ;   and  gave  to  the  whole 
folemnity  that  form  and  arrangement,  which  it  preferved  with  little 
variation  above  a  thoufand  years ;  a  period  exceeding  the  duralion 
of  the  moft  famous  kingdoms  and  republics  of  antiquity  '\ 

Such  is  the  account  of  Grecian  writers,  who  have,  douklefs,  often   its  impoaant 
afcribed  to  pofitive  infdtutlon  many  inventions  and  ufages  naturally   '^'"''^''"'■"- 
refulting  from  the  progreffive  manners  of  focIet3Y\     When  we  con)G 
to  examine  the  Elian  games  in  their  more  improved  ftate,  together 
with   the   innumerable    Imitations    of  them   in    other    provinces  of 
Greece,  there  will  occur  reafons  for  believing,  that  many  regulations 

'*  See  the  Authors  cited  by  Weft,  in  his  Dlficrtailon  on  the  Olymp'C  games. 

8  reicired, 
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^  ^,/^ '^'  referred,  by  an  eafy  folution,  to  the  legiflative  wifdom  of  Iphltus  or 
Xycurgus,  were  introduced  by  time  or  accident,  continued  thx-ough 
cuftom,  improved  by  repeated  trials,  and  confirmed  by  a  fenfe  of  their 
utiUty.  Yet  fuch  an  inftitution  as  the  Olympiad,  even  in  its  leaft  per- 
fe<£l  form,-  mud  have  been  attended  w^ith  manifeft  advantages  to  fo~ 
ciety.  It  is  fufficient  barely  to  mention  the  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities 
■which  took  place,  not  only  during  the  celebration  of  the  feftival,  but 
a  confiderable  time  both  before  and  after  it.  Confidered  as  a  reli- 
gious ceremony,  at  which  the  whole  Grecian  name  were  invited,  and 
even  enjoined,  to  afFift,  it  was  well  adapted  to  facilitate  intercourfe, 
to  promote  knowledge,  to  foften  prejudice,  and  to  haften  the  pro- 
grefs  of  civilization  and  hrimanity.  'Greece,  and  particularly  Pelo- 
ponnefas,  was  the  centre  from  Vi'hich  the  adventurous  fpirit  of  its  in- 
habitants had  diftufed  innumerable  colonies  through  the  furround- 
ing  nations.  To  thefe  widely  feparated  communities,  which,  not- 
withftanding  their  common  origin,  feem  to  have  loft  all  connedion 
and  correfpondence,  the  Olympiad  ferved  as  a  common  bond  of 
alliance,  and  point  of  reunion.  The  celebrity  of  this  feflival  conti- 
nually attracted  to  it  the  charadlers  moft  diflinguiflied  "  for  genius 
and  enterprife,  whofe  fame  would  have  othei-wife  been  unknown 
and  loft  in  the  boundlefs  extent  of  Grecian  territory.  The  remote 
inhabitants,  not  only  of  European  Greece,  but  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
being  affembled  to  the  worfhip  of  common  gods,  were  formed  to  the 
fenfe  of  a  general  intereft,  and  excited  to  the  purfuit  of  national  ho- 
nour and  profperity.  Strangers  of  fimilar  difpofitions  might  confirm 
in  Elis  the  facred  and  indiflbluble  ties  of  hofpitality.  If  their  com- 
munities were  endangered  by  any  barbarous  power,  they  might  here 
folicit  affiflance  from  their  Grecian  brethren.  On  other  occafions 
they  might  explain  the  benefits  which,  in  peace  or  war,  their  reipec- 
tive  countries  were  befl  qualified  to  communicate.     And  the  Olym- 

'^  Pindar,  paflim, 

pic 
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pic  feftlval  might  thus  ferve  the  piirpofc  of  refluent  amhaffadors,  aiiu    ^  ^  A  P. 

other  inftitutions  alike  unknown  to  antiquity.  ' — ' 

Iphitus  did  not,  probably,  forefee  the  manifold  advantages  dcftlned   State  of 

„,-  i-i  TT-  •■  r>i/-ii'  Greece  in 

to  refult  from  his  plan.  His  mam  ann  was  to  protect  the  Imnll  prm-  the  age  of 
clpality  of  EHs  againft  the  dreaded  Invafion  of  more  powerfid  neigh-  ^ycuj-gus. 
hours.  This  he  effedually  accomplillied  by  fencing  it  round  with  a 
wall  of  fandity,  while  his  more  daring  alTociate  fortified  Sparta  with 
difciplined  valour.  Yet  Lycurgus  had  flirther  ends  in  view,  when  he 
propofed  thofe  celebrated  laws,  which  were  univerfally  admired,  but 
never  imitated.  Greece  in  that  unfortunate  age  prefented  a  gloomy 
picture  of  domeftic  difcord.  The  elevated,  though  romantic,  fenti- 
ments  of  antiquity  had  ceafed  to  prevail ;  the  heroic  charafter  was 
effaced ;  and  the  generous,  but  often  deftrudtive  expeditions  into 
'oreign  lands,  were  interrupted  by  lefs  daring,  but  ftill  more  fatal  un- 
dertakings. The  introdudion  of  feparate  wealth  had  introduced 
inequality  and  ambition.  Each  petty  prince  was  defirous  to  exalt 
his  prerogative,  and  to  extend  his  dominions.  The  paffions  of 
neighbouring  princes  balanced  his  defire  of  conqueft.  The  refiftance 
of  his  fubjedls  counteracted  his  ufurpations.  Every  kingdom,  almoft 
every  city,  was  torn  by  a  double  confii£l ;  dangers  threatened  on  all 
fides;  fubje£ls  expelled  their  kings,  and  kings  became  tyrants'*. 

During  thefe  tumultuary  fcenes,  Lycurgus,  of  the  line  of  Procles,  His  jurtlce 
and  commonly  reckoned  the  tenth  in  defcent  from  Hercules,    re-  to  refent- 
ceived  the  Spartan  fceptre  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Poly-  ^p^^/j^" 
dedles  :    but  the  widow  of  Polydedles  declaring  herfelf  pregnant,  he 
refigned  the  crown,  and  affumed  the  title  of  Protestor.     This  deli- 
cate attention  to  juftice,  rare  in  that  turbulent  age,  excited  juft  ad- 
miration for  Lycurgus,  which  was  enhanced  by  contrail:.     The  am- 
bitious princefs,  more  folicitous  to  preferve  the  honours  of  a  queen 
than  defirous  to  know  the  tender  cares  of  a  mother,  fecretly  intimated 
to  the  Proteilor,  that,  if  he  confented  to  marry  her,  fhe  would  en- 

'■♦  Thucyd.  1.  i.     Plut.  in  Lycurg. 
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CHAP,    gage  that   no  pofthumous  fon  of  his  brother  fhould  difappolnt  his- 

V  -_-.  ■  hopes  of  the  fucceflion.  Lycurgus  feigned  to  enter  into  this  unna- 
tural projedl,  but  exhorted  her,  not  to  endanger  her  health  by  pro- 
curing an  abortion.  When  her  deliveiy  drew  near,  he  fent  trufty 
perlbns  to  attend  her,  with  orders  that,  if  fhe  brought  forth  a  fon, 
the  infant  fhould  be  immediately  carried  to  him.  This  command 
was  obeyed,  while  he  fupped  with  the  principal  magiftrates  of  the 
l-epublic.  He  received  the  child  in  his  arms,  faying,  "  Spartans,  a 
"  king  is  born  to  you !"  Joyous  congratulations  followed,  to  com- 
memorate which,  the  infant  was  named  Chaerelaus,"  the  people's  joy."" 

His  travels.  Notwlthftanding  the  fame  redounding  to  Lycurgus  from  this  tranf- 
aition,  the  intrigues  of  the  flighted  queen  raifed  a  powerful  fadlion 
againft  him.  He  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  gathering  ftorm  ;  and,, 
being  yet  in  early  manhood,  indulged  his  inclination  for  vifiting 
foreign  countries  ;  an  inclination  ftrongefi  in  liberal  minds,  and  moft 
commendable  in  ages  of  rudenefs  and  ignorance,  when  the  faint  rays 
of  knowledge  mufl;  be  coIle£ted  from  an  extenfive  furface. 

Collefts  Ho-       The  renowned  ifland  of  Crete,  which  had  given  birth  to  the  gods 

mer's  poems,  ry->  r    n  r\     ^  -i  •  ^        mi       j^ 

and  carries  and  governments  ot  Greece,  nrlt  attracted  his  regard.  The  Cretans 
Spma?  ^^^'  partially  adhered  to  the  laws  of  Minos  ;  but  their  ifland  never 
refumed  its  priftine  lufl;re  after  the  fatal  war  of  Troy.  From  Crete 
he  failed  to  Egypt,  and  carefully  examined  the  civil  and  religious 
polity  of  that  ancient  kingdom.  Defpifing  the  terrors  of  the  fea,  as 
well  as  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  unexplored  journies  through  bar- 
barous or  defert  countries,  he  is  faid  to  have  reached  the  populous 
and  flourifliing  kingdoms  of  the  eaft  :  nor,  could  we  trufh  the  partial 
evidence  of  his  countr)'man  Ariftocrates  ",  did  the  remote  provinces 
of  India  efcape  his  obfervation.  He  returned  by  the  coafi;  of  Afia 
Minor,  and  obferved,  with  equal  aftonifliment  and  fatisfadlion,-  the 
numerous  Greek  colonies  that  had  rifen  with  fuch  fudden  fplendour 
on  the  wefl;ern  coaft  of  that  valuable  peninfula.     The  numerous  ad- 

"  Apud  Plutarch,  in  Lycurg. 
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vantages   derived  from  this  exteufive  view   of  men  and  manners,         j^_     ' 


' ^  .  ~J 


moulded  by  fuch  a  wide  variety  of  rcligiou.?,  political,  and  military 
inftitutions,  were  all  eclipfed  by  one  difcovery — the  immortal  poems 
of  Homer,  unknown  to  the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Peloponnefus,  but 
carefully  preferved  among  the  Eolians  and  lonians,  whofe  anceftors 
they  celebrated.  Lycurgus  collected  thefe  invaluable  compofitions ; 
arranged  the  feveral  parts ;  tranfcribed  and  tranfported  them  to 
Sparta'*,  where,  after  two  centuries  of  wars  and  revolutions,  the 
cuftoms  as  well  as  the  fentiments  defcribed  by  the  divine  poet  had 
been  obliterated  and  foi-gotten. 

Neither  the  afloniftiing  invention  of  Homer,  nor  his  inimitable  J^kh'tTe' 
fancy,  nor  the  unrivalled  copioufnefs,  energy,  and  harmony  of  his   Tuggefled  to 

^  ,       ,  Lycurgus. 

ftyle,  fo  powerfully  excited  the  difcerning  admiration  of  Lycurgus, 
as  the  treafures  of  his  political  and  moral  knowledge,  which, 
being  copied  from  the  bright  originals  of  an  heroic  age,  might 
be  employed  to  reform  the  abufes  of  a  degenerate,  indeed,  but 
not  totally  corrupted,  nation.  By  reftoring,  in  particular,  the  mo- 
derate fpirit  of  policy  which  prevailed  in  happier  times,  the  Spartan 
legiflator  might  avert  the  moft  imminent  dangers  that  threatened 
his  family  and  his  country.  The  royal  families  of  Argos,  Athens,  and 
Thebes,  had  been  reludantly  expelled  by  the  refentment  or  caution 
of  their  injured  or  jealous  fubjeds,  who  regretted  that  the  regal 
power  was  fo  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  fyftem  of  opprefTion.  The 
misfortunes  which  had  abolifhed   the  honours,    and  almoft  extin- 

"  This  fa£l  is  generally  acknowledged  ;  there  Toon   after  his  own  times.     Homer,  it 

vet  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  fomc  writers  were  has  been  often  obfcrved,  preferves  a  remark- 

abfurd  enough  to  relate  that  Lycurgus  lived  able  filence  about  himfelf ;   yet  his  antiquity, 

foon  after  Homer,   and   others,  that  he  had  were  it  not  fuffici;ntly  evident  from   the  in- 

aflually  feen   the   divine   poet.     Homer  de-  ternal  proofs  above  mentioned,  p.  37,  might 

fcribes  the  Peloponnefus  with  fuch  accuracy,  be   pro\ed   from   OdyfT.  1.   i.  ver.  3151,  and 

that  the  geographer  Strabo  follov.s  him,  as  particularly  from  Iliad,  1.  xx.  ver.  30S.    He 

it  were,  ftep  by  llep,  through  that  peninfula.  flouriflicd  before  the  return  of  the  Heraclei- 

It  is  incredible,  therefore,  that  he,  who  was  dz,  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  a 

lb   perfertly  acquainted    with   that    part    of  revolution  which,  had  it  happened  before  his 

Greece,  fliould  have  been  totally  forgotten  time,  could  not  have  efcaped  his  notice. 

N  2  guifhed 
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^  ^TT^  ^'  S^^^^cd  the  race  of  Atreus,  Oedipus,  Thefeus,  and  fo  many  other 
s^-'-v^ — '  kings  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  mufh  purfue,  and  might  foon  overtake, 
the  defcendants  of  Hercules,  whom  the  feafonable  laws  of  Lycurgus 
aialntained,  during  Ccven  centuries,  oa  the  Spartan  throne.  The 
accumulation  of  private  wealth,  together  with  the  natural  progrefs  of 
ai-ts  and  luxmy,  would  gradually  render  the  pofleiTions  of  the  Greeks 
more  tempting  prizes  to  rapacity  and  ambition,  in  proportion  to  the 
decay  of  that  courage  and  difcipline^  which  were  requifite  to  their 
defence.  The  fertile  plains  of  Laconia  might  again  be  ravaged  by 
the  arms  of  fome  uncultivated,  but  warliJce  tribe  ;  Sparta  might  fuf- 
fer  fimilar  calamities  to  thofe  which  fhe  afterwards. inflidiied.  on  Mef- 
fene,  and  the  alternative  of  dominion  or  fervitude  depended  on  ths 
early  inflitutions  that  fhould  be  refpeftively  embraced  by  fo  many- 
neighbouring  and  independent,,  and  therefore  rival,,  communities. 
The  main  The  fagacity  of  Lyeurgus  thus  contemplating  the  relations  and  in.> 

legiflation.  tercfts  of  his  country  and  his  fiimily,,  regarded  martial  fpirit  and  po- 
litical liberty  as  the  great  ends  of  his  legiflation,  Thefe  important 
objenfts  had  been  attained  by  the  primitive  inftitutions,  fo  faithfully 
defcribed  by  Homer.  Lycurgus  determined  to  imitate  the  fimpla 
beauty  of  that  illuftrious  model ;  and,  to  the  end  that  tlie  Spartan 
conftitution  might  enjoy  a  degree  of  permanence  and  ftability  which 
the  heroic  policies  had  not  poflefled,  he  refolved  to  avoid  the  rocks 
©n  which  they  had  fliipwrecked,  to  extlnguidi  the  ambition  of 
diftant  or  extenfive  conqueft,  to  level  the  inequality  of  fortune,  to 
crufh  the  baneful  effeds  of  wealth  and  luxury,  in  one  word  to  arreft 
the  progrefs  of  what  is  called  the  refinement,  but  what  feemed-  to 
the  manly  difceramcnt  of  this  legiflator,  the  corruption,  of  human 
fociety. 
ClrcumOan-  To  fonn  fuch  a  defign  was  the  work  of  no  vulgar  mind;,  to  carry 
voured  his'^*'  '^^  ^^^^^  executiou  required  the  moft  ftrenuous  exertions  of  perfeve- 
views.  ranee  and  courage.     Yet,  even  at  this  diftance  of  time,  we  may  dil- 

cover  fcveral  favourable  circumftances,  which  feafonably  confpired 

with 
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with  the  views  of  Lycurgus  ;  we  may  difcover  in  the  gradual  difplay    ^  ^  J^  ^» 
of  his  fyftem,  how  the  firft  inftitutions  naturally  paved  the  way  for    v— ^ — -* 
thofe  which  fucceeded  them ;    and  while  we  admire  the  genius  and 
the  virtue,  we  muft  alfo  acknowledge  the  dexterity  and  the  fortune, 
of  the  Spartan  legiflator. 

The  experienee  of  hiftory  (and  particularly  the  hiftory  which  we 
have  undertaken  to  record)  attefts  the  extraordinary  revolution  which 
one  bold,  wife,  and  dinnterefted  man  may  produce  in  the  ajSairs 
of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  domeftic  difor- 
ders  which  multiplied  in  Sparta  after  the  departure  of  Lycurgus> 
obliged  all  ranks  of  men  to  look  up  to  his  abilities  for  protefliion. 
The  animated  declanaations  of  Thales,  a  poet  whom-  he  had  carried 
■with  him  from  Crete,  and  who  rehearfed,  with  rapturous  exftacy, 
the  verfes  of  Homer  and  liis  own,  fmgularly  diipofed  the  minds  of 
men  for  adopting  his  propofed  regulations^ 

But  neither  thefe  propitious  circumftances,  nor  the  merit  of  ten  His  re-ception 
years  travel  in  purfuit  of  moral  knowledge  and  improvement,  nor 
the  ties  of  blood,  of  friendfliip,  and  of  gratitude,  which  confirmed 
the  influence  of  Lycm-gus  among  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Sparta, 
Gould  have  enabled  this  great  man  to  eflablifh  his  plan  of  goverur- 
ment,  without  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  Delphic  oracle;^ 
which,  fince  the  decay  of  the  heroic  opinions  and  belief,  had  be- 
come the  fovcreign  umpire  of  Greece.  The  Pyrhia  addrefled  him 
in.  terms  of  the  higheft  refpetfl ;  hefitated  whether  ta  call  him  a  god 
or  a  man,  but  rather  deemed  him  a  divinity;  approved  the  general 
fpirit  of  the  itiftitutions  which  he  propofed  to  eftabliili ;  and  pro- 
mifed  to  furnifh  him,  as  occafion  might  require,  with  fuch  additional 
regulations,  as  (when  adopted  by  the  Spartans)  would  render  their 
republic  happy  and  immortal.  Fortified  by  this  authority,  Lycur- 
gus proceeded  with  a  daring  yet  fkilful  hand,  firfb,  to  new- model  the- 
government;  fecondly,  to  regulate  wealth  and  poffeflions  ;  thirdly,  to 
reform  education  and  manners;  judicioufly  purfuing  this  natural  or- 

der^ 
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C  H  A  P.    der^  becaufe  men  are  lefs  jealous  of  power  than  tenacious  of  pro- 
V-  .~>,~  /    perty,  and  lefs  tenacious   of  property   itfelf,   than  of  their   ancient 

ufages  and  cuftoms". 
He  regulates  The  firft  rhetra",  or  laws  which  he  eftahliflied,  tended  to  reftore 
tion  of  poli-  the  mild  moderation  of  mixed  government,  which  diftinguifhed  the 
amongTh"  heroic  ages.  They  confirmed  the  hereditary  honours,  but  abolifhed 
d 'r"7  V~  *^^  defpotifm  ",  of  kings  :  they  enforced  the  dutiful  obedience,  but 
flate.  -vindicated  the  liberty,  of  fubjeds.     Of  the  reigning  princes,  Chaere- 

laus  owed  to  Lycurgus  his  throne  and  his  life,  and  Archelaus  deemed 
it  dangerous  to  oppofe  his  proje£ls.  Inflruded  by  the  fatal  expe- 
rience of  neighbouring  tyrants,  they  were  both  eafily  prevailed  on 
to  prefer  a  fecure,  though  limited,  to  an  abfolute,  but  precarious 
'^-  reign.     The  fuperftition  of  the  people  could  not  decline  the  authority 

of  the  legiflator,  when  confirmed  by  the  refpe£ted  command  of 
Apollo ;  and  the  interefl  of  the  nobles  engaged  them  unanimouHy  to 
promote  his  meafures.  With  this  illuftrious  body,  confifting  of 
twenty-eight  chiefs,  the  moft  diftinguifhed  in  the  tribes  and  cities  of 
Laconia,  Lycurgus  confulted  by  what  means  to  prevent  the  political 
diffentions  from  fettling  in  the  defpotifm  of  kings,  or  in  the  info- 
lence  of  democracy.  By  his  new  regulations  the  ancient  honours  of 
the  nobility  were  confirmed  and  extended.  Tliey  were  formed  into 
a  permanent  council,  or  fenate,  which  examined  all  matters  of  go- 
vernment before  they  were  propofed  to  the  deliberation  of  the  people. 
The  kings  were  entitled,  as  in  the  heroic  ages,  to  be  the  hereditary 
prefidents  of  this  national  tribunal  j    which,  as  in  all  important  quef- 

•k        '^  The  only  dangerous  oppoHtion  that  he  "  The  word  is  fynonymous  with  oracula, 

fnet  with,  wasoccauoned  by  his  laws  refpeft-  fata  ;    by  which  names  his  laws  were  diftin- 

iiig  thefe  objedls.  A  tumult  being  excited,  the  gui!hed  as  the   immediate  didates  and  infpi- 

infolent  Alcander  wounded  him  in   the  face,  rations  of  heaven. 

by  which  L>curgus  loH  the  iight  of  an  eye.  "  The  dirTerence  between  the  "u:riy.tixi,  or 

But  the  perfuafive  eloquence  of  the  legillator  royalties  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  the  neamSsi 

quelled  the  feJition,  and  his  moderation  con  of  fucceeding  times,  is  explained  by  Arifloc. 

verted  Alcander  from  a  violent  oppofer  to  a  Politic,  k  Xenoph,  Repub.  Sparc. 
£renuous  paitifan.     Plut.  in  Lycurg. 

tions. 
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tlons,  It  pofleffed  a  negative  before  debate ;  as  the  members  were 
chofen  for  life  ;  and  as,  on  the  deceafe  of  any  fenator,  his  fon  or 
neareft  kinfman  was  naturally  fubftituted  In  his  ftead,  might  have 
foon  arrogated  to  itfelf  the  whole  legillative  as  well  as  executive 
authority. 

In  order  to  counteract  this  dangerous  tendency,  Lycurgus  Infti-  Inilitutes  the 
tuted  the  Ephori  ^°,  five  annual  maglftrates,  invefted  with  a  tempo- 
rary power  to  Infpedt  and  controul  the  admlnlftration  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  maintain  the  fpirit  and  vigour  of  the  eftabllflied  con- 
flitution.  To  the  Ephori  it  belonged  to  convoke,  proroeue,  and  Nature  of 
difTolve  the  greater  and  lefler  affemblies  of  the  people,  the  former 
compofed  of  nine  thoufand  Spartans,  Inhabitants  of  the  capital,  the 
latter  of  thirty  thoufand  Lacedaemonians,  inhabitants  of  the  inferior 
towns  and  villages.  By  frequently  convening  fuch  numerous  bodies 
of  men,  who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  they  rendered  them  fenfible 
of  their  own  flrength.  The  Lacedaemonians  felt  themfelves  entitled 
not  only  to  execute  the  juft,  but  to  thwart  the  unjuft,  orders  of  the 
fenate.  Nor  w^as  their  liberty  endangered  by  the  limited  preroga- 
tive of  the  kings,  who  monthly  exchanged  with  the  Ephori  folemn  ^ 
oaths  J  the  former  fwearing  for  themfelves  to  obferve  the  laws  of 
Sparta,  the  latter ''  for  the  people  whom  they  reprefented,  to  main- 
tain the  hereditary  honours  of  the  Herculean  race,  to  refpe£t  them 
as  minifters  of  religion,  to  obey  them  as  judges  in  peace,  and  to 
follow  them  as  leaders  In  war  '\ 

This  equitable  diftribution   of  power  was  accompanied,  we  are   His  lav.-3 
told,  with  an  exad  divlfion  of  property.     At  the  diilance  of  five  propeny"^ 

''°  Their    name,    denoting   overfeers,    or  tlils  aflertion  only  proves  that  neither  Arillo- 

Infpeflors,  properly  defcribes  their  office.  tie  nor  Plutarch  had  fufficiently  entered  into 

"  The  authority  of  Herodotus,  1.  i.   and  the  views  of  the    Spartan    legillator.     The 

of  Xcnophon  de  Repub.  Spart.  refutes  Arif-  Ephori,  as  it  appears    from  Xenophon   and 

tot.  Polit.   1.  ii.  c.  5,    and  Plutarch,  in  Ly-  Herodotus,  and  from  the  whole  tranfaftions 

curg.     The  laft  mentiqned  writers  refer  the  of  Sparta,    formed  an   eflential  part  of  his 

inllitution  of  the   Ephori    to  Theopompus,  plan. 

who  lived   130   years   after  Lycurgus.     But  ^*  Xenoph.  ibid. 

■1  •        centuries 
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CHAP. 

III. 
^ „ ' 


centuries  it  was  the  current  tradition  in  Greece,  that  Lycurgus  had 
totally  altered  the  fituation  and  circumftances  of  his  countrymen,  by 
the  introdu(£lion  of  an  Agrarian  law,  fimilar  to  that  which  has  been 
fo  often,  but  always  fo  inefFedually,  propofed  in  other  republics,  as 
Equal  divi-     the  furcft  foundation  of  liberty  and  happinefs.     Yet  the  equal  divi- 
fion  of  lands,  or,  in  other  words,  the  community  of  landed  property, 
and  tbe  annual  partition  of  the  harveft,  took  place  among  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  as  -well  as  among  the  freeborn  warriors  of  an- 
cient Germany.     It  may  be  fuppofed  therefore,  with  a  high  degree 
of  probabihty,  that  the  Spartans,  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  flill  pre- 
ferved  fome  traces  of  their  primitive  inftitutions,  and  that  their  minds 
were  comparatively  untainted  with  the  vices  of  avarice  and  luxury. 
To  bring  them  back,  however,  to  the  perfect  fnnplicity  of  the  he- 
roic ages,  and  to   prevent  their  future  degeneracy,  the  territory  of 
Laconia  was  divided  into  thirty-nine  portions,  each  producing  eighty- 
two  medimni,  or  bufhels,  of  barley,  with  a  proportional  meafure  of 
fruits,  wine,  and  oil.     The  rich  pafture  ground  was  probably  left  in 
common.      The  kings,  as  in  the  age  of  Homer,  enjoyed  their  fepa- 
rate  *'  domain,  conferred  by  the  voluntaiy  gratitude  of  their  fubjedls. 
The  fenators,  contented   with   an   increafe   of   power  and   honour, 
neither  obtained   nor  defired   any  pre-eminence  of  fortune.      Their 
moderation  in  this  refpefl  was  a  falutary  example  to  the  people,   the 
greater   part    of  whom  would   naturally  be    gainers  by  the  Agra- 
rian law,  while  the  few  who  were  rich,  for  that  relative  term  always 
implies  the  fmaller  number,  fubmitted  without  refiftance  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  authority  of  Apollo. 
JntToduv'tion         The  equal  divifion  of  lands  Teemed  not  alone  fufficlent  to  introduce 
fwy.  sa  equality  in  the  manner  of  life,  and  to  banifh  the  feeds  of  luxury. 

The  accumulaiion  of  moveable,  or  what  the  Greeks  called  invifible 

*5  The  Tifirio-.     Xenophon  tells  us,  that  it     fiKeJ,  as  in  Homer's  time,  ^^Ta^l«f  ««»  a^n^ar, 
ivas  ahvjy^  -.'.e!'  vviteied  ;    it  probably  con-     of  pl.intations  and  corn  land. 

property, 
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property'*,  might  enable  the  rich  to  command  the  labour  of  the 
poor,  and,  according  to  the  natural  progrcfs  of  wants  and  inventions, 
muft  encourage  the  dangerous  purfuit  of  elegance  and  pleafure.  The 
precious  metals  had  long  been  the  ordinary  meafures  of  exchange  in 
Sparta,  and,  could  we  credit  a  very  doubtful  tradition,  had  greatly 
accumulated  in  private  hands.  Lycurgus  withdrew  from  farther  cir- 
culation all  this  gold  and  filvcr,  a  confiderable  part  of  which  pro- 
bably repaid  his  gratitude  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  while  the  remain- 
der increafed  the  fplendour  of  the  Lacedaemonian  temples.  Inftead 
of  thefe  precious  metals,  the  Spartans  received  pieces  of  iron,  which 
had  been  heated  red  in  the  fire,  and  afterwards  quenched  in  vinegar, 
in  order  to  render  them  brittle,  and  ufelefs  for  every  other  purpofe 
but  that  of  ferving  as  the  current  fpecie. 

Aftoniiliing,  fay  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  were  the  efFeds  of  this  Effeas  of 

.  .  -  -  thefe  inftittt" 

Operation.  With  the  banifliment  of  gold  and  filver  were  banifhed  tions. 
all  the  pernicious  appetites  which  they  excite,  and  all  the  frivolous 
arts  which  they  introduce  and  nourifh.  Neither  fortune-teller,  nor 
phyfician,  nor  fophift,  were  longer  to  be  feen  in  Sparta  ;  gaudy 
trinkets  and  toys,  and  all  ufelefs  finery  in  drefs  and  furniture,  at 
once  difappeared  ;  and  the  innocence  and  dignity  of  Spartan  man- 
ners correlponded  with  the  primitive  fimplicity  of  the  iron  money. 
But  to  reduce  to  the  ftandard  of  truth  or  probability  this  very  fanci- 
ful defcription,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  ufefulnefs  and  fcarcity 
of  iron  rendered  it,  in  early  times,  a  very  ordinary  and  convenient 
meafure  of  exchange.  As  fuch  it  was  frequently  employed  in  the 
heroic  ages*';  as  fuch  it  long  continued  at  Byzantium^',  and  other 
Grecian  cities  '\  The  neceffity  of  cooling  it  in  an  acid,  In  order  to 
diminlfh  its  worth,  indicates  its  high  value  even  in  the  time  of  Ly-» 
curgus.  The  alteration  of  the  fpecie,  therefore,  probably  appeared 
not  fo  violent  a  meafure  as  later  writers  were  inclined  to  reprefent  it  j 

**  Ouo-ia  aipawif.     See  Lyfias,  paffim.  **  Ariftoph.  Nubes, 

»s  Homer,  paffim,  •'  Plut.  in  Lyfand, 

Vol.  I.  0  •     no? 
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^  ^rr^  ^'    "O^  could  the  abolition  of  gold  and  filver  abolifh  fuch  elegancies  and 
*— — V — — »    refinements  as  furely  had  no  exiftence  in  Greece  during  the  age  of 
the  Spartan  legiflator.     But   it  may  reafonably  be  believed,  that  the 
ufe  of  iron  money,    which  continued  permanent   in  Sparta  alone, 
after  the  vices  of  wealth  and  luxury  had  polluted  the  reft  of  Greece, 
neceflarily  repelled  from  -the  republic  of  Lycurgus  the  votaries  of 
pleafure,  as  well  as  the  flaves  of  gain,  and  all  the  miferable  retinue 
of  vanity  and  folly. 
Principle  of         That  wealth  is  little  to  be  coveted,  even  by  the  moft  felfifli,  which 
aannersr"     neither  gratifies  vanity,  nor  flatters  the  defire  of  power,  nor  pro- 
mifes  the  means  of  pleafure.     Upon  the  fmalleft  abftradlion,  if  ava- 
rice were  at  all  capable  of  abftradion,  the  moft  fordid  might  fympa- 
thife  with  the  contempt  for  fuperfluous  riches,  which  could  never 
be  applied  to  any  purpofe,  either  ufeful   or  agreeable.     What  effort 
could  the  generofity  of  that  people  require  (if  the  indifference  of  the 
Spartans  deferve  the  name  of  generofity),  among  whom  all  valuable 
objedls  were  equally  divided,    or  enjoyed  in   common  "  ?    Among 
whom  it  was  enjoined  by  the  laws,  and  deemed  honourabje  by  the 
citizens,  freely  to   communicate   their  arms,  horfes,  inftruments  of 
agriculture,   and  hunting  ;    to  eat  together  at  common  and  frugal 
tables,  agreeably  to  the  inftitutions  of  Crete,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  heroic  ages ;  to  difregard  every  diftindion  but  that  of  perfonal  me- 
rit ;  to  defpife  every  luxury  but  that  of  temperance  j    and  to  difdain 
every  acquifition  but  that  of  the  public  efteem  ? 
Ordinary  oc-       The  general  and  firm  affent  to  the  divine  miffion  of  I.ycurgus 
and^amufe-      i^ight  excite  the  moft  generous  and  manly  fentiments  in  the  minds 
of  his  countiymen.     The  perfuafive  force  of  his  eloquence,  affifted 
by  the  lyric  genius  of  Thales,  a  poet  worthy  of  Apollo  and  his  mif- 
fionary  ",  might  enable  the  legiflator  to  complete  his  beneficial  antl 
extenfive  plan.     But  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  left  the  fyftem 
of  Lycurgus,  like  moft  fchemcs  of  reformation,  fliould  evaporate 

*'  Xenoph.  ibid,  c*  vi.  *»  Plut,  in  Lycurg. 

6  with 


mcnts. 
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i  A 

iir. 


-with  the  enthufiaim  which  produced  It,  unlefs  the  mortifications  which    ^  H  A  P 


it  enjoined  were  rendered  habitual  to  practice,  and  famlhar  to  fancy. 
His  laws  were  few  and  fhort ;  for  the  fake  of  memory  they  were 
conceived  in  verfe  j  they  were  not  configned  to  writing,  but  trea- 
fured  in  the  hearts  of  his  difciples  as  the  immediate  didtates  of  hea- 
ven. The  Laced.-emonlans  were  feverely  prohibited  from  the  conta- 
gious intercourfe  of  ftrangers,  except  at  the  ftated  returns  of  reli- 
gious folemnitles.  Lycurgus,  who  had  alTifted  Iphitus  In  reftoring 
the  Olympic  games,  inftltuted  fimilar,  though  lefs  fplendid,  feftivals 
in  his  native  country.  When  unemployed  In  the  ferious  bufinefs  of 
war,  the  Lacedsemonlans  were  continually  engaged  in  aflemblles  for 
converfation  and  the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  or  in  religious  and  mili- 
tary amufements.  Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  left  to 
the  fervile  hands  of  the  Helots,  under  which  appellation  were  com- 
prehended (as  will  be  explained  hereafter)  various  hoftile  commu- 
nities that  fuccelTively  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta,  and  whofe 
perfonal  labour  was  regarded  as  the  common  property  of  the  pub- 
lic °°.  The  fclences  of  war  and  government  were  recommended  by 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  as  the  only  purfuits  deferving  the  attention  of 
freemen. 

In  the  knowledge  and  pra(flice  of  war,  the  Lacedjemonlans  (If  we  Their  mill, 
believe  Xenophon,  who  had  fought  with,  and  againft,  them)  far  ex-  tfons'" 
celled  all  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  Courage,  the  firft  quality  of  a 
foldier,  was  enlivened  by  every  motive  that  can  operate  moft  power- 
fully on  the  mind,  while  cowardice  was  branded  as  the  moil  odious 
and  deftrudive  of  crimes,  on  the  principle  that  It  tended,  not  like 
many  other  vices,  merely  to  the  hurt  of  individuals,  but  to  the  fer- 
vitude  and  ruin  of  the  community.  The  Spartans  preferved  the  ufe 
of  the  fame  weapons  and  defenfive  armour  that  had  been  adopted 
in  the  heroic  ages ;    fhortening  only  the  length,  and  thereby  im- 

'°  Kai  TjoTTo*  Ti«  l>;|[*ci£rii.{  Ei);o»  JsXaj.  "And,     nians,  "  had  public  flaves."     Strabo.    See 
"  in  fome  meafure,  they,"  the  Lacedasmo-     likevvifc  Ariftot.  Repub.  1,  ii.  c.  5. 

O  2  proving 
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^  ^  f"  ^'  proving  the  form,  of  the  fword,  which  was  two-edged,  pointed, 
maffy,  and  fitted  either  by  cutting  or  thrufting  to  inflict  a  dangerous 
■wound"'.  Their  troops  were  divided  into  regiments,  confiding  of 
live  hundred  and  twelve  men,  fubdivided  into  four  companies,  and 
each  of  thefe  into  fmaller  divifions,  commanded  by  their  refpeftive 
officers ;  for  it  was  pecuHar  to  the  Lacedxmonian  armies  to  contain, 
comparatively,  few  men  not  entrufted  with  fome  (hare  of  fubordi- 
nate  command  "\  The  foldiers  were  attended  by  a  multitude  of  ar- 
tifans  and  flaves,  who  furniflied  them  with  all  necefiary  fupplies, 
and  accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  priefts  and  poets,  who  flattered 
their  hopes,  and  animated  their  valour.  A  body  of  cavalry  always 
preceded  their  march  ;  fenfible  of  the  weaknefs  of  angles,  they  en- 
camped in  a  circular  form :  the  order  of  their  guards  and  w^atches 
was  highly  judicious  ;  they  employed,  for  their  fecurity,  out-fentries 
and  vedettes  ;  and  regularly,  every  morning  and  evening,  performed 
their  cuftomary  exercifes.  Xenophon  has  defcribed  with  what  faci- 
lity they  wheeled  in  all  directions  ;  converted  the  column  of  march 
into  an  order  of  battle ;  and,  by  fkilful  and  rapid  evolutions,  pre- 
fented  the  ftrength "'  of  the  line  to  an  unexpected  aflault.  When 
(hey  found  it  prudent  to  attack,  the  king,  who  ufually  rofe  before 
dawn,  to  anticipate,  by  early  prayer  and  facrifice  ^'^,  the  favour  of  the 
gods,  communicated  his   orders  to  charge  in  a  full  line,  or  in  co- 

'■  Vid.  Pollux,  voc.  ^fjjXc".  ally  in  defcribing  a  particular   battle  :    fe- 

9*  Thucydides,    who  remarks    this  pecu-  condly,  becauTe   the  obfervations   of  Xerro- 

larity,  1.  v.  p.  390,  afligns  the  reafon  of  it,  phon  relate  to  the  age  of  Lycurgus,   thofe  of 

that  the  care  of  the  execution  might  pertain  Thucydides  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian 

to  many.     The  whole  Lacedaemonian  army,  war  :   thirdly,  becaufe,  as  will  appear  in  the 

except  a  few,  confifted,  he  fays,  in  a^p^ovTs?  fequel,  Xenophon  had  a  better  opportunity 

a^y^otrui,  xai  to  s■3•lf^s^£?  Ta  ^fwfisra  tt^Mck  T^'o^r,-  than  any  Other  flranger,  of  being  acquainted 

xu.     It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  ac-  with  the  aftairs  of  Lacedxmon. 
count  given  by  Thucydides,  in  this  pafTage,         S3  -pj^g  Laceda-monian  taftics  will   be  ex- 

cf  the  compofition  of  the  Laceda:monian  ar-  plained  more  particularly  hereafter, 
mies,  differs  materially  from  that  of  Xeno-         **  Ov ;^>j  7rai»u;^itiir  luJii*  Sb^ij^o^m  apj^a 
phon.     I  have  preferred  the  latter,  firft,  be-  Oi  ?iaoi  iiri-ir^a^itai  «ai  Too-a-a  ftsfwjAt. 

caufe  Xenophon  writes  exprcfsly  on  the  fub-  Lycurgus,  never  lofing  fight  of  Homer,  con- 

jeft,  of  which  Thucydides  fpeaks  incident-  verted  his  advices  into  laws. 

lumns, 
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Tamns,  according  to  the  nature   of  the  ground,  and  the  numbers    ^  ^ ^^  ^' 

and  difpofition  of  the  enemy.     In  the  day  of  battle,  the  Spartans  af-    « .r— ' 

ilimed  an  unufual  gaiety  of  afpe£l ;   and  difplayed,  in  their  drefs  and 
ornaments,  more  than  their  wonted  fplendour.     Their  long  hair  waS' 
arranged  with  funple  elegance ;    their  fcarlet  uniforms,  and  brazen- 
armour,  diffufed  a  luftre  around  them.     As  they  approached  the  ene- 
my, the  king  facrificed  anew ;    the  mufic  ftruck  up ;    and  the  fol- 
diers  advanced  with  a  flow  and  fteady  pace,  and  with  a  cheerful  but 
deliberate  countenance,  to  what  they  were   taught  to  regard  as  the 
nobleft  employment  of  man.     Proper  officers  were  appointed  to  re-* 
ceive  the  prifoners,  to  divide  the  fpoil,and  to  decide  the  contefted  prizes 
of  valour.     Both   before   and  after,  as  well  a«  during,  the  acftion, 
every  meafure  was  conduced  with   fuch  order  and  celerity, .  that  a* 
great  captain  declares,  that  when  he  confidered  the  difcipline  of  the 
Spartans,    all.  other   nations   appeared   but    children   in    the    art    of 
war    .. 

But  that  continual  exercife  In   arms^   which  improved   the  fkill   Means  by- 
and  confirmed  the  valour,  muft  gradually  have  exhaufled  the  ftrength,   curgus  main- 
of  Sparta,  unlefs   the  care  of  population  had  formed  an  object   of  !fopulour- 
principal  concern  in  the  fyftem  of  Lycurgus.     Marriage  was  diredlly   "^'^J- j"'!^""" 
enjoined  by  fome  very  fingular  inflitutions'* ;    but  flill  more  power-  ftrength,  of 
fully  encouraged  by  extirpating  its  greateft  enemies-,  luxury  and  va- 
nity.    But  Lycurgus,  not  contented  with  maintaining  the  populouf- 
nefs   of  Sparta,  endeavoured   to  fupply  the  paft   generation  with  a 
nobler  and  more  warlike  race,  and  to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  bo- 
dies and  minds  of  men  to  that  full  proportion  of  which  their  nature 
is  fufceptible.     The  credulous  love  of  wonder  has^  always  been  eager 
to  aflert,  what  the  vanity  of  every  age  has  been  unwilling  to  believe, 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  v,'orld  poflefled  a  meafure  of  fize 

*'   Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Spart.  to  walk  naked  through  the  flreets  in  thewin- 

'j''  Batchelors  were  debarred  from   afTiHing     ter  folftice,  finging  a  ludicrous  fong,  which 
at  the  female  dances.     They  were  compelled     confeffed.  the  julUce  of  their  punifliment. 

and 
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and  ftrength,  as  well  as  of  courage  and  virtue,  unattainable  and  un- 
known amidft  the  corruptions  and  degeneracy  of  later  times.     The 
frequent  repetition  of  the  fame  romantic  tale  renders  giants  and  he- 
roes familiar  and  infipld  perfonages  in  the  remote  hiftory  of  almoft 
every  people  :  but  from  the  general  mafs  of  fable,  a  juft  difcernment 
will  feparate  the  genuine  ore  of  Homer  and  Lycurgus.     The  laws 
of  the  latter  brought  back  the  heroic  manners  which  the  former  had 
defcribed  ;    and  their  efFeds,  being  not  lefs  permanent  than  falutary, 
are,   at  the  diftance   of   many  centuries,  attefted   by  eye-witnefles, 
whofe  unimpeached  veracity  declares  the  Spartans  fuperior  to  other 
men  in  the  excellencies  of  mind  and  body". 
His  regala-         Of  this  extraordinary  cicumftance,  the  evidence  of  contemporary 
cerning  wo-    Writers  could  fcarcely  convince  us,  if  they  had  barely  mentioned  the 
jnen,  mar-      f^^t,  without  explaining  its  caufe.  But  in  defcribing  the  fyflem  ofl.^- 

jiage,  anct  j  i  o  <s  j  j 

children.  curgus,  they  have  not  omitted  his  important  regulations  concerning 
the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes,  women,  marriage,  and  children, 
whofe  welfare  was,  even  before  their  birth,  a  concern  to  the  republic. 
The  generous  and  brave,  it  is  faid,  produce  the  brave  and  good; 
but  the  phylical  qualities  of  children  ftill  more  depend  on  the  confli- 
tution  of  their  parents.  In  other  countries  of  Greece,  the  men  were 
liberally  formed  by  v/ar,  hunting,  and  the  gymnaftic  exercifes ;  but 
the  women  were  univerfally  condemned  to  drudge  in  fedentary  and 
ignoble  occupations,  which  enfeebled  the  mind  and  body.  Their 
chief  employment  was  to  fuperintend,  more  frequently  to  perform, 
the  meaneft  offices  of  domeftic  ceconomy,  and  to  prepare,  by  the  la- 
bour of  their  hands,  food  and  raiment  for  themfelves  and  families. 
Their  diet  was  coarfe  and  fparing;  they  abftained  from  the  ufe  of 
wine,  were  deprived  of  liberal  education,  and  debarred  from 
fafhionable  amufements.     Women,   thus  degraded  by  fervility,  ap- 

*'  As  to  the  mind,  the  Spartans  were,  fays     the  body,  Aiai^sfovTa;  xai  xa-ta.  fteytSo?  xai  xara 

Xenophon,   iVitMi-iijH,    koh    aiJ/i^svEfi^oi,    xai      >7-xyt    ai^jai  VI  Xitagjc-ri  a,~niKr,ri>.      Ibid, 

«!>  ivi  lyxjsTir'foi.    Ibid.    c.  iii.     And  as  to 

peared 
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peared  incapable  of  giving  good  fons  to  the  republic,  which  Ly- 
curgus  regarded  as  the  principal  duty  of  the  Lacedemonian  females. 
By  the  inftitutions  of  Sparta,  therefore,  the  working  of  wool,  the 
labours  of  the  loom  and  needle,  and  other  mean  mechanical  arts, 
were  generally  committed  to  fervile  hands.  The  free-born  women 
enjoyed  and  praitifed  thefe  liberal  exercifes  and  amufements,  which 
were  elfewhere  confidered  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  men;  they 
affifted  at  the  public  folemnities,  mingled  in  general  converfation, 
and  difpenfed  that  applaufe  and  reproach,  which  difpenfed  by  them 
are  always  moft  effedual ".  Hence  they  became  not  only  the  com- 
panions but  the  judges  of  the  other  fex;  and,  except  that  their  natu- 
ral delicacy  was  not  aflbciated  to  the  honours  of  war,  enjoyed  all 
the  benefit,  without  feeling  the  reftraint,  of  the  Spartan  laws. 

The  reftoration  of  the  natural  rights  of  women  reftored  modera- 
tion and  modefty  in  the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes.  Marriage, 
though  enjoined  as  a  duty,  could  only  be  contracted  in  the  full 
vigour  of  age ;  and  thefe  fimple  inftitutions  had  a  more  falutary 
influence  on  the  phyfical  improvement  of  the  Spartans,  than  either 
the  doubtful  expedient,  which  prevailed  among  them  to  the  latefl: 
times,  of  adorning  the  women's  apartments  with  the  fineft  ftatues 
of  gods  and  heroes,  that,  by  frequently  contemplating  thefe  grace- 
ful images,  they  might  produce  fairer  offspring  ;  or  the  unnatural 
and  deteftable  cruelty  of  expofmg  delicate  or  deformed  children,  a 
pradice  ftrongly  recommended  by  Lycurgus,  and  filently  approved, 
or  faintly  blamed,  by  the  greateft  phllofophers  of  antiquity. 

■  Even  in  a  moral  view,  the  cha'rader  of  Spartan  mothers  muft  have   Education, 
been  highly  beneficial  to  their  fons ;  fmce  much  of  the  happlnefs  of 
life  depends  on  the  firft  ImprefTions  of  our  tender  years.   When  boys 
were  emancipated  from  the  jurildidlion  of  women,  they  were  not 

''  This,  likevvife,  was  the  bufinefs  of  wo-  >\iJi  ftw  Tj-^a;  xai  T^wo^a;  sX«££ri7rOT^ac, 

men  iii  the  heroic  ages.  '     A">;(,  xaxcj  Jr,  nj^fj  a,\\}7Ka(.a  Tro^sf^oio, 

KKIM  i/m7m  auui  II,  1.  vi.  ver.  443. 

intrufted, 
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■*-  ^if  ^'  •'■fitrufted,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  to  the  mercenary  tuition  of 
■flaves,  v/ho  might  degrade  their  fentiments,  and  corrupt  their  mo- 
ix-als.  The  education  of  youth,  as  an  office  of  the  higheft  confidence, 
was  committed  to  thofc  who  had  enjoyed,  or  who  were  entitled  to 
enjoy,  the  moft  fplendid  dignities  of  the  repubhc ;  after  the  example 
of  ancient  times,  when  Phoenix  educated  Achilles,  and  when  it  was 
reafonably  required  that  the  mafler  fhould  himfelf  pofTefs  the  virtues 
with  which  he  undertook  to  infpire  his  difciples.  The  Spartan 
youth  were  taught  mufic  and  drawing ;  the  former  of  which  com- 
prehended the  fcience  not  only  of  founds,  but  of  number  and 
quantity:  they  were  taught  to  read  and  fpeak  their  own  language 
with  graceful  propriety ;  to  ccmpofe  in  profe  and  in  verfe ;  above 
all,  to  think,  and  in  whatever  they  faid,  even  during  the  flow  of 
unguarded  converfation,  to  accommodate  the  expreffion.to  the  fen- 
timent".  Their  fedentary  ftudies  were  relieved  by  the  orcheftric 
and  gymnaftic  exercifes,  the  early  pradice  of  which  might  qualify 
them  for  the  martial  labours  of  the  field.  For  this  moft  important 
bufinefs  of  their  manhood  they  were  dill  further  prepared,  by  being 
enured,  even  in  their  tender  years,  to  a  life  of  hardfliip  and  feverity. 
They  wore  the  fame  garment,  fummer  and  winter  ;  they  walked 
barefooted  in  all  feafons ;  their  diet  was  plain  and  frugal,  and  for 
the  moft  part  fo  fparing,  that  they  loft  no  opportunity  to  fupply 
the  defed.  What  they  were  unable  to  ravifh  by  force,  they  ac- 
quired by  fraud.  When  their  theft  (if  theft  can  be  pradifed  where 
feparate  property  is  almoft  unknown)  was  difcovered,  they  were  fe- 
verely  punifhed  ;  but  if  their  dexterous  deceit  efcaped  obfervation, 
they  were  allowed  to  boaft  of  their  fuccefs,  and  met  with  due  ap- 
plaufe  for  their  adivity,  vigilance,  and  caution;  which  indicated  a 
charader  well  fitted  to  excel  in  the  ufeful  ftratagems  of  war  '°°. 

"  In  the  fmart  pithy  fentences,  or  apo-  the  moft  part  on   the  obfervance  of  the  rule 

thegtns,  for  which  the  Spartans  were  famous,  in  the  text.     See  Plut   .ipoth. 
the  thought  is  fometimes  elegant,   and  fome-  ""'  Befides  Xenophon    and  Plutarch,  fee, 

.times  ingenious ;  but  their  merit  depends  for  for  the  Spartan  education,  Plato  in  Protagor. 

After 
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After  attaining  the  ordinary  branches  of  education,    youth   are    CHAP, 
frequently  left  the  mafters   of  their  own  adions.     Of  all  practical    u 


errors,  Lycurgus  deemed  this  the  mod  dangerous.  His  difcernment  ciolineofthe 
perceived  the  value  of  that  moft  important  period  of  life,  which  ^°'^^^' 
intervenes  between  childhood  and  virility  ;  and  the  whole  force  of 
his  difcipline  was  applied  to  its  direction  and  improvement.  Inftead 
of  being  loofened  from  the  ufual  ties  of  authority,  the  Spartans,  at 
the  age  of  adolefcence,  w'ere  fubjeded  to  a  more  i^igorous  reftraint ; 
and  the  moft  extraordinary  expedients  were  employed  to  moderate 
the  love  of  pleafure,  to  correct  the  infolence  of  inexperience,  and  to 
controul  the  headftrong  impetuofity  of  other  youthful  paffions. 
Their  bodies  were  early  familiarifed  to  fatigue,  hunger,  and 
watching ;  their  minds  were  early  accuftomed  to  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger. The  laborious  exerclfe  of  the  chace  formed  their  principal 
amufement ;  at  ftated  times,  the  magiftrates  took  an  account  of 
their  aiStions,  and  cai^efully  examined  their  appearance.  If  the  feeds 
of  their  vicious  appetites  had  not  been  thoroughly  eradicated  by  a 
Ufe  of  habitual  toil  and  temperance,  they  were  fubjeded  to  corporal 
punifhment,  which  it  was  their  cuftom  to  endure  with  patient  forti- 
tude. The  maxims  of  honour  were  inftilled  by  precept,  and  en- 
forced by  example.  The  public  tables,  which  were  frequented  by 
all  ages,  ferved  as  fo  many  fchools  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  where,  on 
ordinary  occafions,  but  more  particularly  on  days  of  feftivlty,  the 
old  related  their  ancient  exploits,  and  boafted  their  paft  prowefs  ; 
thofe  in  the  vigour  of  life  difplayed  the  fentiments  which  their 
manly  courage  infpired  ;  and  the  young  expreffed  a  modeft  confi- 
dence that,  by  ftedfaflly  adhering  to  the  precepts  of  Lycurgus,  they 
might  be  enabled  in  due  time  to  equal,  perhaps  to  furpafs,  the 
glory  of  both. 

But  the  defire  of  emulating  the  fame  of  their  illuftrious  ancef-  Their  emu- 
tors  was  not  the  mofl;  ardent  principle  that  animated  the  minds  of   *"°"' 
the  rifing  generation.     They  w^ere  taught  to  vie  with  each  other 

Vol.  I.  P  in 
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in  every  agreeable  and  ufeful  accomplifliment.  As  they  were  pub- 
licly educated  in  feparate  claffes,  according  to  their  refpedlive  ages 
of  childhood,  adolefcence,  and  puberty  '"',  their  charadlers  were  ex- 
adly  afcertained,  and  fully  known ;  and  the  rewards  and  honours 
gradually  bellowed  on  them,  were  apportioned  to  the  various  de- 
grees of  excellence  which  they  had  previoufly  difcovered.  When 
they  attained  the  verge  of  manhood,  three  youths  of  fuperior  merit 
were  named  by  the  Ephori,  that  they  might  refpedlively  choofe,  each 
an  hundred  of  their  companions,  who  Ihculd  be  entitled  to  the  ho- 
nourable diftinftion  of  ferving  in  the  cavalry.  The  reafons  of  pre- 
ference and  rejection  were  openly  explained  ;  and  the  youths  who 
had  been  fet  afide,  became,  from  that  moment,  the  rivals  and  oppo- 
nents both  of  the  ele£lors  and  of  the  elected.  At  home  and  abroad, 
in  the  aflemblies  for  converfation  and  exercife,  in  the  gymnaftic 
and  mufical  contefts,  in  their  military  expeditions,  as  well  as  their 
martial  amufements,  the  two  parties  difplayed  the  utmoft  emulation 
and  ardour,  the  one  to  regain  the  equality  which  they  had  loft,  the 
other  to  maintain  their  afcendant.  They  feldom  rencountred  in  the 
ftreets  or  walks,  without  difcovering  their  animofity  in  mutual  re- 
proaches, and  fometimes  in  blows.  But  thefe  quarrels  were  not 
dangerous,  either  to  the  fafety  of  the  public,  or  to  the  perfons  of  in- 
dividuals, becaufe  the  combatants  were  obliged  to  feparate  (under 
the  pain  of  punifhraent  and  difgrace)  at  the  peaceful  fummons 
of  every  by-ftander;  and  the  refpeded  admonitions  of  age  con- 
trolled, on  fuch  occafions,  the  youthful  fermentation  of  turbulent 
paffions. 
TJie  paternal  The  reverence  of  aged  wifdom,  which  formed  the  prevailing  fen- 
Sptr°a.'^ '"  timent  of  the  heroic  times,  was  reftored  by  the  legiflation  of  Ly- 
curgus,  and  employed  as  a  main  pillar  of  his  political  edifice.   The 

"'  I  have  chofen  thefe  v/ords  to  exprefs  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
thefuccefllve  agesof  the  •jraif,  fisipaxior,  Eipr.So;.  beginning  of  old  age,  Vid.  Cic.  de  Senec- 
They  continued  r.Cowm?  till  46,  which  was     tute. 

$  renovation 
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renovation  of  limited  government,  the  equal  partition  of  lands,  and    CHAP. 

the  abolition  of  wealth  and  luxury,  had  removed  the  artificial  fources    ' ^ ♦ 

of  half  the  miferies  and  difgrace  of  human  kind.  But  Lycurgus 
confidered  his  fyftem  as  incomplete,  until  he  had  levelled  not  only 
the  artificial,  but  many  of  the  natural  inequalities,  in  the  condition 
of  his  fellovi'--citizens.  The  fears  and  infirmities  of  the  old  were 
compenfated  by  honour  and  refpe(fl: ;  the  hopes  and  vigour  of  the 
young  were  balanced  by  obedience  and  reftraint.  The  difference  of 
years  thus  occafioned  little  difproportion  of  enjoyment  ;  the  happi- 
nefs  of  every  age  depended  on  the  pradtice  of  virtue  ;  and  as  all  ad- 
ventitious and  accidental  diftinctions  were  removed,  men  perceived 
the  importance  of  perfonal  merit,  and  of  its  reward,  the  public 
efteem,  and  eagerly  grafped  the  advantages  which  glory  confers  ; 
the  only  exclufive  advantages  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  permitted 
theni  to  enjoy.  The  paternal  authority '",  which  maintained  the 
difcipline,  and  promoted  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  was  firmly  efta- 
blilhed  at  Sparta,  where  every  father  might  exercife  an  unlimited 
power,  over  not  only  his  own,  but  the  children  of  others,  who  were 
all  alike  regarded  as  the  common  fons  of  the  republic.  This  domeftic 
fuperiority  naturally  prepared  the  way  for  civil  pre-eminence  ;  the 
eledlive  dignities  of  the  ftate  were  obtained  only  by  men  of  expe- 
rienced wifdom  ;  and  it  required  fixty  years  of  laborious  virtue  to  be 
entitled  to  a  feat  in  the  fenate-houfe,  the  higheft  ambition  of  the 
Spartan  chiefs.  Such  regulations,  of  which  it  is  impoffible  to  mif- 
take  the  fpirit,  had  a  diredl  tendency  to  produce  moderation  and 
firmnefs  in  the  public  councils,  to  controul  the  too  impetuous  ardour 
of  a  warlike  people,  to  allay  the  ferment  of  domeftic  fadtion,  and 
to  check  the  dangerous  ambitioia  of  foreign  conqueft.  The  power 
of  the  magiftrate  was  confounded  with  the  authority  of  the  parent ; 

101  -pj^g  „  pjj^;^  poteftas." 

P  2  they 
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they  mutually  affifted  and  ftrengthened  each  other,  and  their  united' 
influence  long  upheld  the  unfhaken  fabric  of  the  Spartan  laws, 
which  the  old  felt  it  their  intereft  to  maintain,  and  the  young  deemed 
it  their  glory  to  obey. 
Coincidence  Such  were  the  celebrated  inftltutions  of  Lycurgus,  which  are  emi- 
tudon/of'  nently  diftinguiflied  by  the  fimplicity  of  their  defign,  the  exadl  ad- 
wuh  ?hofe  of  aptation  of  their  parts,  and  the  uniform  confiftence  of  the  whole,  from 
the  heroic       the  political  eftabUihments  of  other  countries,  which  are  commonly 

ages,  r 

the  irregular  and  motley  produdtion  of  time  and  accident.  Without 
a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  fyftem,  it  is  impoffible  to  feize 
the  fpirit  of  particular  laws.  But  if  the  whole  be  attentively  confi- 
dered,  we  fliall  perceive  that  they  contain  nothing  fo  original  or  fo- 
fmgular  as  is  generally  believed.  From  the  innumerable  coinci- 
dences that  have  been  remarked  between  thejieroic  and  the  Spartan 
difcipline,  there  feems  fufficient  ground  to  conclude  that  the  one  was 
Spirit  of  borrowed  from  the  other;  and  if  we  accurately  contemplate  the 
^°'-^'  genius  of  both,  we  may  difcern  that  they  tended  not  (as  has  been 

often  faid)  to   ftop  and   interrupt,  but  only  to  divert,  the  natural 
current  of  human  propenfities  and  paflions.     The  dcfire  of  wealth 
and  of  power,  of  effeminate  eafe,  of  frivolous  amufements,  and  of 
all  the  artihcial  advantages  and  enjoyments  of  fociety,  are  only  fo 
many  ramrfications  of  the  love  of  adion  and  of  pleafure ;  paflions 
which   it  would  be  impoiTible  to  eradicate  without  deftroying  the 
whole  vigour  of  the  mind.     Yet  thefe  propenfities,  which  it  is  often 
the  vain  boau   of  philofophy  to  fubdue,  policy   m.ay  dlred  to  new 
and  more  exalted  objeds.  For  the  fordid  occupations  of  intereft,  may 
be  fubftituted  the  manly  purfuits  of  honour  ;  the  love  of  virtuous 
praife,  may  controul  the  defire  of  vicious  indulgence ;   and  the  im- 
preflions  of  early  inftitution,  confirmed  by  example  and  habit, .  may 
render  the  great  duties  of  life  its  pincipal  employment  and  plea- 
fure. 

Such 
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Such  a  condition  of  fociety  feems  the  higheft  elevation  and  gran-    ^  ^ J^  ^■ 


drur  to  which  human  nature  can  afpire.    The  Spartans  attained,  and  -  ' — -' 

_  ^  .  Fate  of  the 

long  preferved,  this  flate  of  exaltation ;    but  feveral  circumftances   Spartan  in- 
and  events,   which  the  wifdom  of  Lycurgus  "'   had  forefeen,    but 
which  no  human  power  could  prevent,  undermined  the  foundation  of 
their  greatnefs  and  felicity.     Their  military  prowefs  gave  them  vie-- 
tory,  flaves,  and  wealth  ;   and  though  individuals  could  feel  only  the 
pride  of  virtue,  and  enjoy  only  the  luxury  of  glory,  the  public  em- 
bibed  the'^iphi-'it  of  rapacity,  and  the  ambition  of  conqueft.     As  in 
other  countries  the  vices  of  individuals  corrupt  the  community,  in' 
Laconia  the  vices  of  the  public  corrupted  individuals.     This  unfor- 
tunate tendency  was  increafed  by  the  inequality  of  the  cities  origi- 
nally fubjed  to  the  Lacedaemonian  laws.     Sparta,  the  capital,  con- 
tained nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  territory; 
the  reft  were  divided  among  thirty,,  and  afterwards  eighteen,  fubordi- 
nate  towns  '°*.     The  fuperior  numbers  of  the  Spartans  enlarged  their 
fphere   of  competition,    and   increafed    their  ardour    of  emulation. 
They  foon  furpafled  their  neighbours,  not  only  in  valour  and  addrefs,  . 
but  in  dignity  and  in  power.     All  matters  of  importance  were  de- 
cided in  the  lefTer  aflembiy  ;  the  greater  was  feldom  fummoned  •  and  ' 
the  members  of  the  former,  inftead  of  continuing  the  equals,  became 
the  mafters,    and  at  length  the  tyrants,    of  their  Lacedsemonian 
brethren.    The  ufurpation  of  power  fomented  their  defire  of  wealth  •• 
feveral  lots  were  accumulated  by  the  fame  perfons  as  early  as  the 
Perfian  v>'ar""j   and  the  neceffity  of  defendiiag  their  pofleffions,  and 
their  authority,  againft  men  who  had  arms  in  their  hands  and  refent?- 

^"^  Lycurgus  had  formed  Sparta  for  de-  '"•'•Strabo,  1.  v!ii. 

fence  not  for  conqueft.     He  exprefsly  for-  '"'  Demaratus  told  Xerxes  that  there  were 

bade  them  to  purfue  a  flying  enemy  ;  he  for-  but  eight  thoufand  Spartan  lots  (Herodot), 

bade  them  to  engage  frequently  in  war  with  and  about  a   century  afterwards   their  num- 

the  fame  people.    Both  injunftions  were  vio-  ber  was   reduced    to  one   thoufand.     Ariih 

lated  in  the  Meflcnian  wars.  Polit, 

meat  ■ 
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CHAP,  ment  In  their  hearts,  rendered  their  government  uncommonly  rigid 
L  .  ■  and  fevere.  The  flaves,  the  freed-men  "',  the  tenants  of  the  La- 
conic territory,  and  even  luch  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  as, 
on  account  of  their  poverty,  cowardice,  or  any  other  difgraceful 
circumftance,  were  debarred  from  the  dignities  of  the  republic'"^, 
teftified  the  keeneft  animofity  againft  the  ftern  pride  of  the  Spartan 
magiftrates,  and,  to  ufe  the  lively  but  indelicate  expreffion  of  Xeno- 
phon,  would  have  devoured  them  raw  '°*.  The  Spartans,  however, 
(till  maintained  their  fuperiority  by  force  or  by  fraud,  by  feafonable 
compliance,  or  by  prompt  and  judicious  feverity.  By  dividing  the 
ftrength  they  difarmed  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  and  the  flames  of 
domeftic  difcord  were  eclipfed  by  the  fplendour  of  foreign  conqueft, 
by  which  both  the  magiftrates  and  the  fubjeds  were  enriched  and 
corrupted :  yet,  amidft  their  political  degeneracy,  they  ftill  pre- 
ferved  their  rehgious  and  military  inftitutions,  as  well  as  their  in- 
valuable plan  of  education ;  and  their  tranfadions,  even  in  the 
lateft  ages  of  Greece,  will  furniflr  an  ample  and  honourable  com- 
mentary on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 
Laft  tranfac-        Concerning  this  extraordinary  man,  only  one  farther  "'  circum- 

lion  of  Ly- 
curgus. ftance  is  recorded  with  any  appearance  of  authenticity  ;    a  circum- 

ftance  highly  defcriptive  both  of  his  own  charader,  and  of  that  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Having  beheld  the  harmony  of  the  po- 
litical machine,  which  he  had  fo  fkilfully  contrived,  he  fummoned 
an  aflembly,  and  declared,  that  now  he  had  but  one  new  regula- 
tion to  propofe,   upon  which,    however,    it  was  firft  neceflliry  to 

'°^  So  I  have  tranflated  the  word  violx^u-         "^'  They  were  called  uTiu.tm'.c,  inferiors, 
Jsir,   on  the  authority   of  Thucydides,  I.  v.     in  oppofuion  to  the  cft,.,.,  or  peers. 
Jurarai  Je  TO  .EiJajXfcJs;  £^£t;E'e5«  r}n  eitoi.     The         '°°  Xenophon  Hellen.  I.  iii. 
refentment  even  of  the  freedmen  proves  the         '°'  Some  contradiftory  traditions  concern- 
intolerable  feverity  of  the  government.  ing  his  death  are  preferved  in  Plut.  in  Ly- 

curg.  &  Juftin.  1.  iii. 

confult 
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confult  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  that,  meanwhile,  his  countrymen,  who    CHAP. 

had  feen  the  fuccefs  of  his  labours,  would  engage  that  no  alteration    v.— v ' 

Ihould  take  place  before  his  return.  The  kings,  the  fenate,  and 
the  people,  ratified  the  engagement  by  a  folemn  oath.  Lycurgus 
undertook  his  journey ;  the  oracle  predicted  the  happinefs  which 
the  Spartans  fhould  enjoy  under  his  admirable  laws ;  the  refponfe 
was  tranfmitted  to  his  country,  where  Lycurgus  himfelf  determined 
never  more  to  return,  convinced  that  the  duration  of  the  govern- 
ment which  he  had  eftablilhed  would  be  better  fecured  by  the  eter- 
nal fandity  of  an  oath,  than  by  the  temporary  influence  of  his  own 
perfonal  prefence. . 


yj  tL  A  4  « 
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.    C   H    A    P.      IV. 

'^tate  of  Greece  after  the  Abolitio7i  of  Royalty. — Dcfcrip- 
tion  of  Laconta  and  Mejfejiia. — Caufes  of  the  War  be- 
tween thofe  States, — Invafofi   of  Mejfejjia. — Diflrefs 
■of  the  Meffenians. — "The  horrid  Mea72s  by  which  they 
endeavour  to  rejnedy  it. — They  obtaiti  AJpfiatice  fro7n 
Argos  and  Arcadia. — Their  Capital  taken  by  the  Spar- 
tans.— IJJue   of  the  firfl  Meffe?iian    War. — State  of 
■Greece. — The  Colojty  of  Tare7itU7n  fotmded. — The  fe- 
.C07id  Mejfe7iia7t    War. — CharaSier    and  Exploits    of 
AriJio7nenes. — The  Diflrefs  of  the  Spartans. — They  ob- 
tain AJfifla7ice  fro7n  Athens. — The  Poet  Tyrtceus. — 
Subjugatio7i  of  Mejfenia. — Future  Fortunes  of  its  Citi- 
zens.— Their  Fflablifloment  i7i  Sicily. 

CHAP.     T  F  the  Greeks  had  remained  fubje£l  to  kings,  it  is  probable  that 
« ^ 1    JL   they  would  have  continued  longer  to  exert  their  united  valour 

Of  "i  f  p       flf* 

Greece  after  againft  the  furrounding  Barbarians.  The  fuccefsful  adventures  of  the 
ofmonarch°y"  Argonauts,  the  glorious,  though  fatal,  expedition  againft  Troy, 
would  have  animated  the  emulation  and  the  hopes  of  fucceeding 
candidates  for  fame;  and  the  whole  nation,  being  frequently  em- 
ployed in  diftant  and  general  enterprlfes,  would,  through  the  habits 
of  mutual  Intercourfe,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  military  fubordi- 
natlon,  have  been  gradually  moulded  into  one  powerful  monarchy. 
This  revolution  would  have  given  Immediate  tranquillity  to  Greece, 
but  deftroyed  the  profpei^t  of  its  future  grandeur.     The  honourable 

competitions 
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competitions  of  rival  provinces  niuft  have  ceafed  with  their  political 
independence  ;  nor  w^ould  the  Greeks  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring,  by  a  long  and  fevere  apprenticefliip  in  arms,  that  dif- 
ciplined  valour  which  eminently  diflinguiflied  them  above  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  In  moft  countries  it  has  been  obfei-ved,  that,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  regular  troops,  the  militia  of  the  borders  far 
excel  thofe  of  the  central  provinces.  Greece,  even  under  its  kings, 
was  divided  into  fo  many  independent  ftates,  that  it  might  be  re- 
frarded  as  confifting  entirely  of  frontier.  Under  the  republican  form 
of  (government,  it  was  ftlll  more  fubdivided  ;  and  motives  of  private 
ambition  now  co-operating  with  reafons  of  national  animofity,  wars 
became  more  frequent,  and  battles  more  bloody  and  more  obftinate. 
It  is  little  to  be  regretted  that  fcarcely  any  materials  remain  for  de- 
fcribing  the  perpetual  hoftilities  between  the  Thebans  and  the  Athe- 
nians ;  between  the  latter  and  the  Peloponnefians ;  between  the  Pho- 
cians  and  Theflalians  ;  and,  in  general,  between  each  community  and 
its  nei<^hbours.  The  long  and  fpirited  conteft  between  theLacedsemo- 
nians  and  Meflenians,  is  the  only  war  of  that  age  which  produced 
any  permanent  effed.  The  account  of  this  obftinate  ftruggle  has 
happily  come  down  to  us,  accompanied  with  fuch  circumftances  as 
paint  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  anfwer  the  main  ends  of  hiftory. 

The  territories  of  Laconia  and  Meffenia  occupied   the   fouthern  Defcription 
regions  of  the  Peloponnefus.     The  fhores  of  Laconia  were  waflied  "     ' 

by  the  eaftern,  or  the  iEgean ;  thofe  of  MefTenia',  by  the  weftern, 
or  the  Ionian,  Sea.  The  former  country  extended  forty  miles  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  fixty  from  north  to  fouth.  The  ground,  though 
roughened  by  mountains,  like  the  reft  of  the  Peloponnefus,  abounded 
in  rich  and  fertile  vallies,  equally  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  culti- 
vation and  pafture.  The  whole  country  [was  anciently  called  He- 
catonpolis  %  from  its  hundred  cities.      They  were  reduced  to  the 

'  jfocrat.  ill  Archidam  calls  the  country        *  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  362,  mentions  this  only 
Meflene  ;  Paufanias,  Meilenia.  asahearfay;  but  it  has  been  always  repeated. 

Vol.  I.  Q^  *  number 
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number  of  thirty  ^  as  early  as  the  time  of  Lycurgus.  The  decay  or 
deftrudion  of  Helos,  Amy  else,  Pharis,  and  Geronthae,  and  other 
lefs  confiderable  towns,  gradually  increafed  the  populoufnefs  of 
Sparta,  the  capital,  fituated  near  the  centre  of  Laconia,  and  aim  oft 
furrounded  by  the  Eurotas.  The  other  inland  places  of  moft  note 
were  Gerenea,  Thurium,  and  Sellafia.  The  fea-ports  were  Prafiae, 
Cyphanta,  Zarax ;  Limera,  famous  for  its  vines ;  and  Gythium, 
•whofe  capacious  harbour  was,  in  all  ages,  more  than  fufficient  to 
contain  the  naval  ftrength  of  Sparta*.  In  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the 
freemen,  of  full  age,  amounted  to  thirty-nine  thoufand  ^  Thofe 
of  full  age  are  generally  reckoned  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  ;  fo 
that  the  free  inhabitants  of  Laconia  may  be  computed  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-fix  thoufand  ;  and  the  flaves,  as  will  appear  hereafter, 
probably  exceeded  four  times  that  number, 
and  of  Mef-       Meflenia  w^as  lefs  extenfive,  but  more  fertile,  than  Laconia ;   and 

fenia,  .       .    ,     ,  .  .  .  .  •         i  i 

Its  mhabitants,   m  ancient  times,  were  proportionably  more  nume- 
rous.    Both  kingdoms  were  principally  fupported  by  agriculture  and 
pafturage,  their  fubje£ls  never  having  attained  any  high  degree  of 
improvement  in  arts,  manufadlures,  or  commerce.     Meflenia  was,. 
however,  adorned  by  the  feaports  of  Corone,  Pylus,  Methone,  and 
Cyparyfllis.      The  moft  confiderable  inland  towns  were  Andania,  the 
ancient  capital ;    the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Eira ;    the  frontier  town  of 
Ampheia  ;    and   the  celebrated  Ithome,  near  to  the  ruins  of  which, 
was  eredled,  by  Epaminondas,  the  comparatively  modern  city  of 
Meffene  \ 
Spirit  of  go-       As  the  countrics  of  Laconia  and  Meflenia  were  both  governed  by 
bo'th  com-      kings  of  the  family  of  Hercules,  and.  both  inhabited  by  fubjedls  of 
the  fame  Doric  race,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  fuch  power- 
ful connedions  would  have  difpofed  them  to  continue  in   a  ftate  of 

^  Strabo  fays,  "  about  thii-ty,"  and  calls  '  Plut.  in  Lycur. 

them  voMx^a,,  oppidula,  little  towns.  *  Paufan.  in  Meflen.  &;  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p, 

*  Strabo,    I.  viii.  p.  363,  &c,  &  Paufan.  360,  &c. 
in  Lacon. 

mutual 


vernment  in 
both  cot: 
munldes 
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mutual  friendftiip ;  or,  if  the  ties  of  blood  could  not  excite  neigh-    ^   ^y      ' 

bouring  ftates  to  a  reciprocation  of  good  offices,  that  they  would  at   ' ^      ' 

leaft  have  engaged  them  to  maintain  an  inoffenfive  tranquillity. 
The  different  branches  of  the  family  of  Hercules  were  induced  by 
intereft,  as  well  as  perfuaded  by  affedion,  mutually  to  fupport  each 
other.  When  the  prerogative  was  invaded  in  any  particular  king- 
dom, it  was  natural  for  the  neighbouring  princes  to  defend  the  cauie 
of  royalty';  and  we  find  that,  on  feveral  occafions,  they  had  en- 
gaged to  affift  each  other  in  repreffing  the  fadious  tm-bulence  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  feditious  fpirit  of  the  people.  But  when  the  in- 
fluence of  the  family  of  Hercules  declined  with  the  abolition  of  mo- 
narchy in  moft  countries  of  Greece,  the  capital  of  each  little  princi- 
pality, which  always  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  in  the  national  affem- 
blies,  began  to  ufurp  an  unlimited  authority  over  the  neighbouring 
cities,  and  to  controul,  by  its  municipal  jurifdidion,  the  general  re- 
folves  of  the  community.  Sparta  had,  in  this  manner,  extended  her 
power  over  the  fmaller  towns  of  Laconia.  The  walls  of  Helos, 
•whofe  inhabitants  had  pertinacioufly  refitted  this  ufurpation,  were 
levelled  with  the  ground,  the  citizens  reduced  to  the  moft  miferable 
flavery,  and  a  law  enaded  by  the  Spartan  council,  which  forbid,  un- 
der fevere  penalties,  the  emancipation  of  the  Helots,  or  the  felling 
of  them  into  foreign  countries,  where  they  might  entertain  the  flat- 
tering hopes  of  regaining  their  loft  liberty.  The  fame  tyrannical  fpi- 
rit, which  governed  the  meafures  of  the  Spartans,  had  taken  poflef- 
fion  of  their  neighbours  the  Mefl'enians,  and  had  urged  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  to  invade,  conquer,  and  enflave  feveral  of  the  fmaller 
cities. 

While  fuch  ambitious   principles   prevailed  with  both  nations,   it  General 
was  fcarcely  to  be  imagined  that  the  more  powerful  fliould  not  exert  war  between 


them. 


^  Ifocrat.  in  Archidam. 

0^2  its 
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CHAP,    its  utmoft  ftrene;th  to  obtain  dominion,  and  the  weaker  its  utmoft 

IV.  *=  . 

«— V — — '   courage  and  activity  to  preferve  independence.     Befrdes  this  general 

caufe  of  animofity,  the  rich  fields  of  Meflenia  ofFei-ed  a  tempting 
prize  to  the  avarice  of  the  Spartans;  a  circumflance  continually  al- 
leged by  the  Meflenians,  as  the  principal  motive  which  had  induced 
their  enemies  to  commence  an  vinjuft  and  unprovoked  war.  The 
Spartans,  however,  by  no  means  admitted  this  reproach.  It  was 
natural,  indeed,  that  fuch  differences  Ihould  arife  between  the  fubjedts 
of  rival  ftates,  as  might  furnifli  either  party  with  a  plaufible  pre- 
te'nce  for  taking  arms^  Thefe  differences  it  will  be  proper  briefly 
to  relate,  after  premifing,  that,  although  the  Greek  hiftorians 
mention  three  Meffenian  wars,  the  third  had  little  refemblance, 
either  in  its  objed,  or  in  its  effeds,  to  the  firft  and  fecond.  Thefe 
were  the  generous  ftruggles  of  a  warlike  people  for  preferving  their 
hereditary  freedom  and  renown,  while  the  third,  though  dignified 
with  the  fame  appellation,,  was  only  an  unfuccefsful  revolt  of  Haves 
from  their  matters. 
Their  mu-  On   the  confines  of  Meffenia   and  Lacedxmon  flood   an  ancient 

tua  injuries,   ^.^j^pj^  of  Diana,  whlch,  being  eredted  at  the  common  expence,  was-, 
open  to  the  prayers  and  facrifices  of  the  two  nations.     Hither,  ac- 
cording to  annual  cuflom,  repaired  a  feledl'band  of  Spartan  virgins 
to  folemnize  the  chafte  rites  of  their  favourite  divinity.     A  company 
of  Meffenian  youths  arrived  at  the  fame  time  to  perform  their  cufto- 
mary  devotion,  and  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  warlike  goddefs. 
Inflamed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Spartan  ladies,  the  Meffenians  equally 
difregarded  the  fandity  of  the  place,  and   the    modefl:  character  of 
Diana,  whofe  worfhip  they  came  to  celebrate.  The  licentious  youths, 
after  vainly  attempting  by  the   moil  ardent  prayers   and  vows,    to 
move  the  fl:ern  inflexibility  of  Spartan  virtue,  had  recourfe  to  brutal 
violence  in  order  to  confummate  their  fatal  defigns ;  fatal  to  them- 
felvcs,  to  their  country,  and  to  the  unhappy  vidims  of  their  fury, 

who. 
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who,  unwilling  to  furvive  ih  intolerable  a  difgrace,  perifhed  mifer-    ^  ^  /^  ^• 

ably  by  their  own  hands  ^  v„^ — ./— j 

To  this  atrocious  injury,  on  the  part  of  the  MefTenians,  fucceeded   F.ucphnus, 

1  r  •  t_  r     1        T  1  •  ''^^  Lacedac- 

another,    or  a  more  private  nature,  on  that  or  the  Lacedemonians,    monian,  de- 
Polychares  was  a  MefTenian  of  noble  birth,  of  great  wealth,,  confpi-   Mefltnian 
cuous  for  the  virtues  of  public  and  private  life,  and  renowned  for   Po'yc'iares, 

^  ^  Olymp.ix.  I. 

his  vidories  in  the  Olympic  games.  The  property  of  Polychares,  like  A-  C.  744. 
that  of  the  moft  opulent  of  his  countrymen,  chiefly  confifted  in 
numerous  herds  of  cattle;  part  of  which  he  intrufted  to  a  Lacedae- 
monian, of  the  name  of  Euephnus,  who  undertook,  for  a  ftipulated 
reward,  to  feed  them  on  the  rich  meadows  which  he  pofTefled  on 
the  Lacedaemonian  coaft.  The  avarice  of  Euephnus  was  not  re- 
ftrained  by  the  fenfe  of  duty,  the  principles  of  honour,  or  the  facred 
ties  of  hofpitality.  Having  fold  the  cattle  to  foreigners,  who  often 
came  to  purchafe  that  article  in  Laconia,  he  travelled  to  the  McOe- 
nian  capital,  and  vifiting  his  friend  Polychares,  lamented  the  lofs 
of  his  property  by  an  incurfion  of  pirates. 

The  frequency  of  fuch  events  would,  probably,  have  concealed  AfTaflinatej 
the  fraud ;  but  a  flave,  whom  Euephnus  fold  along  with  the  cattle, 
having  efcaped  the  vigilance  of  his  new  mafters,  arrived  in  time  to 
undeceive  the  generous  credulity  of  Polychares.  The  perfidious 
Lacedtemonian,  feeing  his  contrivance  thus  unexpededly  difconcerted, 
endeavoured  to  deprecate  the  juft  refentment  of  his  friend,  by  the 
moft  humiliating  confeffion  of  his  guilt,  and  by  infifting  on  the 
temptation  of  gain,  the  frailty  of  nature  %  the  fmcerity  of  his  repent- 
ance, and  his  earneft  defire  of  making  immediate  reftitution.  Un- 
fortunately, indeed,  he  had  not  any  confiderable  funi  of  money  in 
his  pofTeflion  ;  but  if  Polychares  would  allow  his   fon  to   accompany 

*  Paufan.  in  Meflen.  p.    222.      The  Mcf-  £p' 015  ^iz^iftfGa  aJi^oi  ymcSa:,  ra  xsjJvj  ftjy.rij 

fenians   denied   this  whole   tranfaftion,    and  a.-a-/x:a  tx-'-     Pausan. 
fubftituted  a   more   improbable   ftcry  in   its        ,Et  I'intcret  enfin  pere  de  tous  les  crimes, 
ftead.     Paufan.  ibid.     ~  Hi-;  r.ai.'^Dj:. 

A.  him 
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.CHAP,  him  to  Lacedsemoiij  he  would  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth  the 
I— IT— -J  full  price  which  he  had  received  for  his  father's  property.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  it  is  eafier  to  pity  the  misfortune,  than  excufe  the  weaknefs, 
of  the  Meffenian.  The  youth  had  no  fooner  fet  foot  on  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  territory,  than  the  traitor  Euephnus  flabbed  him  to  the 
heart. 
Polychares  Xhe  afflided  father,  aflembling  his  friends  and  followers,  travelled 

takes  ven- 

geanceonthe  :to  Sparta,  and  implored  the  juft  vengeance  of  the  laws  againft  the 
'  ^         '        accumulated   guilt  of  perfidy  and  murder.     In  vain   he   repeatedly 
addreffed  himfelf  to  the  kings,  to  the  ephori,  to  the  fenate,  and  to 
the  affembly.  The  money,  the  eloquence,  the  Intrigues  of  Euephnus, 
and,  above  all,  his  charader  of  Spartan,  prevailed  over  the  impo- 
tent folicitations  of  a  Meffenian  ftranger.      Polychares,  provoked  by 
the  cruel  difregard  of  the  Lacedsemonians  to  his  juft  demands,  de- 
termined to  return  home ;  but  having  loft  his  underftanding  through 
rage  and  defpair,  he  aflaulted  and  flew  feveral  Spartan  citizens  whom 
he  met  on  the  road  ;   and  after  thus  quenching  his  refentment  againft 
the  guilty  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  he  was  conducted  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  friends  to  his  native  country. 
•The  Spartan        He  had  not  long  returned  to   Andania,  when  ambaffadors  arrived 
mands  his      from  the  Spartan  fenate,  demanding  the  perfon  of  fuch  an  atrocious 
.per  oji.  ^^j   open  offender.     The  Meffenians  affembled  to  deliberate  on  this 

requeft ;    and  Androcles   and  Antiochus,  who  were  jointly  invefted 
with    the    regal    power,   having   differed,    as    ufually  happened,    in 
their    opinions,   each    prince   was    fupported    by  the  ftrength   of  a 
numerous  fa£lion.     The  debate  was  decided  by  an  expedient  often 
adopted  in  fuch  tumultuary  afTemblies.     Both  parties  had  recourfe  to 
arms,  and  the  fedition  being  fatal  to  Androcles,  the  opinion  of  An- 
The  Mefle-     tio^hus   prevailed,    who  declared   againft  delivering  Polychares   into 
"oTompfy*^     the  power  of  his  enraged  enemies.      But  Antiochus,  though  he  de- 
but offer  to      j-,ig^  {.^e  unreafonable  demand  of  the  Spartan  ambaffadors,  difmiffed 

refer  the  dif-  ^  i   •         r  • 

pute  to  the      them  with  a  propofal,  which  left  them  no  room  to  complain  or  in- 
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juftice.  He  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  MefTenian  aflembly,  to  refer  ^  ^^^  ^' 
all  the  differences  between  the  two  nations  to  the  refpedted  council  '-■  -w —  ■* 
of  the  Amphidyons.  This  equitable  propofal,  which  ill  fuited  the 
ambitious  defigns  of  Sparta,  was  not  honoured  with  an  anfwer  from 
that  republic,  who,  defirous  to  acquire  the  rich  fields  of  Meffenia, 
prepared  for  taking  arms ;  and,  having  completed  her  preparations, 
bound  her  citizens,  by  oath,  never  to  defift  from  hoflility  till  they 
had  effedted  their  purpofe'^ 

Without  an   open  declaration   of  war  (for  ambition   had   extin-   TheSpartans 
guillied  every  fentiment  of  piety)  they  invaded  the  Meflenian  fron-   ph'^ia.  ^ 
tier,  and  attacked  the  fmall  town  of  Ampheia,  which,  from  its  advan-   aJc^'jTu^' 
tageous  fituation  on  a  rock,  feemed  equally  proper  for  infefting  the 
enemy,  and  fecuring  their  own  retreat".     The  time  chofen  for  the 
aflault  was  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  unfufpedling  inhabitants  re- 
pofed  in  full  confidence  of  their  accuflomed  fecurity.     There  was 
neither  centinel  at  the  gates,   nor  garrilbn  within  the  place.     The 
alarm    was     immediately    followed     by    execution.       Many    Am--  ' 
pheians  were  affaffmated  in   their  beds;    feveral  fled,  to  the  altars  of 
the  gods,  the  fandtity  of  which  proved  a  feeble  protedion  againfl  the 
Spartan  cruelty;    and  a   miferable  remnant  efcaped,    to  diifufe  the 
melancholy  tidings  of  their  unexpeded  calamity. 

Euphaes,  v,rho  had  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  Antiochus,   Spirited  re- 

1  11-  1        rr       1  T  r    I  •       folutions  of> 

fummoned,   on  the  preftmt  emergency,    a   general   allembly  01   his- tiie  Mcfle- 
countrymen  to  the  plain  of  Stenyclara ;     where,    after  hearing  the     ''     ' 
opinion  of  others  concerning  the  critical  fituation  of  their  affairs,  he 
declared  his  own  fentiments,  which  were  full  of  honour  and  magna- 
nimity: "  That  the  final  event  of  the  v.'arwas  not  to  be  conjeftured 
*'  by  its  unfortunate  beginning;  the  Meffenians,  though  lefs  enured' 
"■  to  anns   than  their  warlike  opponents,    would  acquire  both  ikill'. 

'°  Strabo  expreffes  this  oath  Urongly,  but  "  fworn  not  to  return  home  before  that  they-' 
oddly,  'OfiocraiTf;  ,^r.  v^oti^ov  ETra.y^av  oixocoi,  v^io  "  either  took  Mefl'ene,  or  that  they  all  died.''  ' 
yi^ijanm  an'hut  r,  Trana.^  ani^mr.  "Having  "   OgfAiir/igio*  sttiti-.'J.is?,      Pausan. 

«  aiKi: 
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"■  and  coLU-age  in  purluing  the  meafurcs  of  a  juft  defence;  and  the 
"  god?,  protestors  of  Innocence,  would  make  the  ftruggles  of  vir- 
A.  C.  7+j.  '  "  tuous  liberty  prevail  over  the  rude  affaults  of  violence  and  ambi- 
"  tlon.*'  The  difcourfe  of  Euphaes  was  received  with  fhouts  of  ap- 
plaufc;  and  the  Meflenians,  by  advice  of  their  king,  abandoned  the 
open  country,  and  fettled  in  fuch  of  their  towns  as  were  befl;  forti- 
fied by  art  or  nature,  leaving  the  remainder  to  the  invafion  of  an 
enemy,  with  whole  bravery  and  numbers  their  own  weaknefs  was 
vet  unable  to. contend.  Cut  while  they  kept  within  their  walls,  they 
continued  to.  exercife  themfelves  in  arms,  and  to  acquire  fuch  vigour 
and  difcipline,  as  might  enable  them  to  oppofe  the  Spartans  in  the  field. 
Four  years  elapied  from  the  taking  of  Ampheia  before  they  ven- 
tured to  embrace  this  dangerous  meafure.  During  all  that  time,  the 
Spartans  made  annual  incurfions  into  their  country,  deftroying  their 
harvefts,  and  carryii:sg  into  captivity  fuch  draggling  parties  as  they 
happened  to  furpriie.  They  took  care,  however,  not  to  demolifix 
the  houfes,  to  cut  down  the  v/ood,  or  otherwife  to  disfigure  ch"  de- 
folate  a  country,  which  they  already  regarded  as  their  own. 
who  deter-  The  Meflenians,  on  the  other  hand,  as  their  courage  continued 

Tbaule  "''^     to  increafe,  were  not  contented  with  defending  their  own  walls,  but 
olymp.x.  7.   detached,   in   fmall  parties,  the  boldefl:  of  their  warriors  to  ravage 

*  739*  /- 

the  fea-coaft  of  Laconia.  Encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  pre- 
datory expeditions,  Euphaes  determined  to  take  the  field  with  the 
flower  of  the  Mefl'enian  nation.  The  army  of  freemen  was  attended 
by  an  innumerable  crowd  of  flaves,  carrying  wood  and  other  mate- 
rials neceflary  for  encampment.  Thus  prepared,  they  put  them- 
felves in  motion,  and,  before  they  reached  the  frontier,  were  feen 
by  the  Spartan  garrifon  of  Ampheia,  who  immediately  founded 
the  alarm  of  an  approaching  enemy.  The  Spartans  flew  to  arms 
with  more  than  their  wonted  alacrity,  delighted  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  they  had  fo  long  wiihed  in  vain,  of  deciding,  at 
one  blow,  the  event  of  a  tedious  war.  The  hoflile  armies  ap- 
proached 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


preached  with  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the  fury  of  their  refent- 

ment,  and  arrived,  with  high  expedations,  at  the  intermediate  plain    v_— „ 1 

r  r    -x  1  •         1  T->  1  1         Olynip.  X.  I. 

which  overfpread  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms.  But  there  the  a.  C.  740. 
martial  ardour  of  the  troops  received  a  check,  which  had  not  been 
forefeen  by  their  commanders.  The  rivulet,  interfeding  the  plain, 
was  fwelled  by  the  rains,  into  a  torrent.  This  circumftance  pre- 
vented a  general  engagement.  The  cavalry  alone  (amounting  on 
either  fide  to  about  five  hundred  horfe)  pafled  near  the  head  of 
the  ravine,  and  contended  in  an   indecifive   fkirmifh  ;    while  the  which  proves 

,  ,        .         indecifive. 

fury  of  the  infantry  evaporated  in  empty  boafts,  and  unavailing  in- 
fults.  Night  infenfibly  came  on,  during  which  the  Meffenians  for- 
tified their  camp  with  fo  much  (kill,  that  the  enemy,  rather  than 
venture  to  ftorm  it,  preferred  to  return  home,  after  an  expedition, 
which,  confidering  their  fuperiority  in  numbers,  appeared  no  lefs 
inglorious  than  ineffe£lual. 

The   pufillanlmous  behaviour  of  the  Spartan  army  deferved  not  Spartans  pre- 
the  approbation  of  the  fenate.     The  fevere  fathers  of  the  republic  rying  on  the 
upbraided  the  degeneracy  of  the  youth,  who  no  longer  paid  regard  ^;gou7. 
to  the  fandtity  of  the  oath  which  they  had  taken,  never  to  lay  down 
their  arms  until  they  had  completely  fubdued  the  Meffenians,     The 
fpirit  of  the  fenate  was  foon  dlffufed  through  the  community;    and 
it  was  determined,  in  the  general  aflembly  "of  the  nation,  to  prepare 
for  carrying  on  a  more  fierce  war  than  the  enemy  had  yet  expe- 
rienced.    At  the  approach  of   autumn,    the   feafon  always  prefer- 
red  for  the    predatory   expeditions    of   thofe   early  times,   all   the 
Spartans  of  military  age,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  fubordi- 
nate  towns  of  Laconia,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Lacedasmo- 
nians,  were  ready  to  take  the  field.     After  leaving  a  fufficient  body  Number  of 
of  troops  for  the  internal  fafety   of  the   country,  the  number  that 
might  be  fpared  abroad,  probably  amounted  to  about  twenty  thou- 
fand  men.     This  powerful  army  was   ftill  farther  increafed  by  the 
confluence  of  ftrangers,    particularly  the  Affinians  and   Dryopians, 

Vol.  I.  R  who 
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who  fled  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Argos,  a  republic  no  lel^ 
blameable  than  Sparta,  for  oppreffive  feverity  towards  her  weaker 
neighbours.  Befides  this  reinforcement,  the  Spartans  hired  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  archers  from  Crete,  to  oppofe  the  horfe  and  light 
infantry  of  the  MefTenians.  The  management  of  the  expedition 
was  entrufted  to  the  Spartan  kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus  ;  the 
former  of  whom  commanded  the  right,  and  the  latter  the  left  wing,. 
while  the  central  divifion  was  committed  to  the  difcretion  and  valour 
of  Euryleon,  who,  though  born  in  Sparta,  was  defcended  of  the 
royal  race  of  Theban  Cadmus. 
Second  en-         Ancient  writers  have  negleded  to  mention  the  fcene  of  this  fe- 

gagement.  " 

cond  engagement,  which  Paufanias  has,  with  more  diffufivenefs  than, 
accuracy,  defcribed  In  his  hiftorical  journey  through  Meflenia  ;    but 
it  is  reafonable  to  conjedure,  from  this  omiflion,  that  both  the  firfl 
and  fecond  battles  happened  near  the  fame  place,  on  the  extenfive. 
plain  which  connects  the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms. . 

The  MefTenians  were  inferior,  both  In  numbers  and  In  difcIpUne, . 

but  ardent  in  the  caufe  of  every  thing  moft  dear  to  thera^     Euphaes 

headed-  their  left  wing,  which  oppofed  the. divifion  of  Theopompus; 

Pytharatus  led  the  right ;  and  Cleonnis  commanded  the  centre.    Be.- 

fore  the  fignal  was   given  for    charge,    the.  commanders   addrefled 

their  refpedllve  troops.     Theopompus,  v/Ith  Laconic  brevity,  "  rer 

"  minded  the  Spartans  of  their  oath,,  and  of  the  glory  which  their 

"  anceftors  had  acquired,  by  fubduing  the  territories  of  their,  neigh- 

"  bours."       Euphaes,    at  greater    length,    animated  his   foldiers  to 

vidory,  by  defcribing  the  fatal  confequences  of  a  defeat.     "  Their 

"  lands  and    fortunes   were    not   the   only  objeds   of  contention: 

"  they  had  already  experienced  the  Spartan  cruelty  in  the  unhappy 

**  fate  of  Ampheia,  where   all  the  men  of  a  military  age  had  been 

"  put  to  the  fword  ;    the  women,  as  well  as  the  children,  with  their 

**  aged  parents,  fubjeded  to  an  Ignominious  fervltude ;    their  tem- 

"  pies  burnt  or  plundered  ;  the  city  levelled  with  the  ground  ;   and' 

"  the 
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the  country  defolated.     The  calamities,  hitherto  confined  to  that    ^  ^  "^  ^• 
"  httle  diftridl,  would  be  dlfFufed  over  the  whole  of  their  beautiful    ' ^ ' 

Olymp.  X.  z. 

"  territory,  unlefs  the  adive  bravery  of  Meflenia  fliould  now,  by  a   A.  C.  739. 
"  noble  effort  of  patriotifm,  overcome  the  numbers  and  difclpline  of 
"  Sparta,"     Encouraged  by  the  ardour  of  their  prince,  the  Mefle- 
nians  rather  ran   than  marched  to  the  battle.     As  they  approached 
the  enemy,  they  threatened  them  with  their   eyes  and  geftures,  re- 
proacliing  them  with  an  infatiable  avidity  for  wealth  and  power,  an 
unnatural  difrcgard   to  the  ties   of  blood,  an  impious  contempt  for 
their  common  gods,  and  particularly  for  the  revered  name  of  Her- 
cules,  the  acknowledged   founder   and  patron   of  both    kingdoms. 
From  words  of  reproach  they  made  an   eafy  tranfition   to  deeds  of 
violence.    Many  quitted  their  ranks,  and  aflailed  the  embattled  pha- 
lanx of  the  Spartans.     The  wounded  fpent  the  laft   exertions"  of 
their  ftrength   in  fignal  adls  of  vengeance,   or  employed  their  laft 
breath  in  conjuring  their  companions  to  imitate  the  example  of  their 
bravery ;  and  to  maintain,  by  an  honourable  death,  the  fafety  and 
renown  of  their  country.     To  the  generous  ardour  of  the  Mefle-   pierceners 
nians,  Sparta  oppofed  the  affured  intrepidity  of  difciplined  valour.   ^"'Ih^cGm-^ 
Her  citizens,  enured  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  clofed  their  ranks,  and  re-  batants. 
mained  firm  in  their  refpeiSlive  pofts.     Where  the  enemy  in  any 
part  gave  way,  they  followed  them  with  an  undifturbed  progrefs ; 
and  endeavoured,  by  the  continuance  of  regular  exertion,  to   over- 
come the  defultory  efforts  of  rage,  fury,  and  defpalr  '\ 

Such  were  the  principal  differences  in  the  fentiments  and  condud: 
of  two  armies,  both  of  which  were  alike  animated  by  the  love 
of  glory,  and  the  defire  of  vengeance  ;  pafhons  which  they  car- 
ried to  fuch  a  length,  that  there  was  no  example,  on  either  fide,  of 
a   foldier  who  deigned  to  feek  for  quarter,   or  who   attempted  to 

"■  Agreeably  to   the  melancholy  firmnefs  '^  The.  mode    of  fighting   in  that  age  is 

of  the  advice  afterwards   given  by  Tyrtaius  forcibly   defcribed   by  Tyrtreus,    p,  7,  edit, 

to  the  Spartans,  Glaf.  AMa  tj?  eu  d*scta;  fisttTw  ttcc"*  «^-^&T;^Qiff"i> 

K«i  Ti?  ct-iA'tr.auui  vrciT  ni.'on-ic-aTo.  to  the  end  of  the  poem. 
Ti'RTiEus,  edit.  Glaf.  p.  4..  ver.  5. 

R  2  footli. 
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CHAP,    footh,  by  the  promife  of  a  large  ranfom,  the  unrelenthig  cruelty  of 

*— V '    the  vidors.      Emulation    and    avarice    confpired    in  defpoiling  the 

bodies  of  the  flaiu.     Amidft  this  barbarous  employment,  which  cuf- 
tom  only  rendered  honourable,  many  met  with  an  untimely  fate ; 
for  while  they  ftripped  the  dead  with  the  rafhnefs  of  blind  avidity, 
they  often  expofed  their  ow^n  perlbns  to  the  darts  and  fwords  of 
their  enemies ;    and   fometimes  the  dying,  by  a  fortunate  wound, 
foothed  the  agonies  of  the  prefent  moment,  and  retaliated  their  paft 
fufferings  on  their  unguarded  defpoilers. 
The  Spartan        The  kings,  who  had  hitherto  been  fatisfied  with  leading  their  troops 
nian  kings'      to  a£lion,  and  fharing  the  common  danger,  longed,  as  the  battle  be- 
cn^re^ia"       S^"^  ^°  warm,  to  fignalize  their  valour  in  fmgle  combat.     With  this 
fingle  com-      defign  Theopompus,  liftening  only  to  his  courage,  firft  marched  to- 
wards  Euphaes,  who,  feeing  him.  approach,  cried  out  to  his  com- 
panions, "  Does  not  Theopompus  well  imitate  the  bloody-minded 
*'  Polynices'*,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  ftrangers,    levied 
"  war  againft  his  native  country,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  flew  a 
"  brother,  by  whom,  at  the  fame  inftant,  he  himfelf  was  flain  ?    In 
*'  like  manner  does  Theopompus,  with  unnatural  hatred,  perfecute 
"  his  kinfmen  of  the  race  of  Hercules ;  but  I  truft  he  fhall  meet  the 
prevented  by  "  punifhment  due  to  his  impiety."    At  fight  of  this  interefting  fpec- 
Iheir  uoops!^  tacle,  the  troops  were  infpired  with  new  ardour,  and  the  battle  raged 
with  redoubled  fury.     The  chofen  bands,  who  refpedively  watched 
the  fafety  of  the  contending  princes,  became  infenfible  to  perfonal 
danger,  and  only  folicitous  to  preferve  the  focred  perfons  of  their 
kings.     The  ftrength  of  Sparta,  at  length,  began  to  yield  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  her  rivals.     The  troops  of  Theopompus  were  broken  and 
thrown  into  diforder  ;   and  the  reludant  prince  was  himfelf  compel- 
led to  retire.     At  the  fame  time  the  right  wing  of  the  Meffenians, 
having  loft  their  leader  Pytharatus,  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  Po- 
lydorus  and  his  Spartans :    but  neither  this  general,  nor  king  Eu- 

♦♦  See  above,  p.  19. 

phaes, 
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phaes,  thought  proper  to  purfue  the  flying  enemy.     It  feemed  more 
expedient  to   ftrengthen,    with   their   victorious   troops,    the   cen- 
tral divifions  of  their  refpedive  armies,  which  ftill  continued    to 
fight  with  obftinate  valour,  and  doubtful  fuccefs.     Night  at  length 
put  an  end  to  the  engagement,  which  had  proved   extremely  hu-   Extraordi- 
miliating    to    both    parties ;    for  next   mornmg   neither   ottered    to   the  battle.  . 
renew  the    battle,    neither  ventured  to   ered:  a    trophy  of  vidory ; 
while  both  craved  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  for  the  purpofe  of  interring 
the  dead;    a  demand  generally  conftrued  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
defeat. 

Although  the  immediate  effeds  of  the  battle  were  alike  deftrudtlve  Its  remote 

conic- 

to  the  Spartans  and  to  the  Meflenians,  its  remote  confequences  were  pe-   i^uences. 
culiarly  ruinous  to  the  latter.     They  were  lefs  rich  and  lefs  numerous 
than  their  opponents  ;    their  army  could   not  be  recruited  with  the 
fame  facility ;     many  of  their  flaves  were  bribed  into  the  enemy*s 
fervice ;  and  a  peftilential  diftemper,  concurring  with  other  misfor- 
tunes, reduced  them  to  the  laft  extremity  of  diftrefs.     The  Spartans, 
mean  while,  carried  on  their  annual  incurfions  with  more  than  ufual 
cruelty,  involving  the   hufbandman,  with  his  labours,  in  undiftin- 
guifhed  ruin,  and  deftroying  by  fire  and  fword  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants  of  the   unfortified  cities.     The  miferable  ravages  to  which 
thefe   cities  were   continually   expofed,    obliged   the  MefFenians    to 
abandon  them,   and  to  feek  refuge  among  the  almoft  inaccefllble 
mountains  of  Ithome  ;    a  place  which,  though  fituate  near  the  fron-  The  Mefle- 
tiers  of  Laconia,  afforded  them  the  fecurefl:  retreat  amidft  their  pre-   themfelves 
fent  calamities,  being  ftrongly  fortified  by  nature,  and  furrounded  by   "refs"xthomL' 
a  wall,  which  bid  defiance  to  the  battering  engines  known  in  that 
early  age. 

The  Meffenians,  thus  defended  ao-ainft  external  affaults,  were  flill   Their  fuffer- 

'  °  angs  there, 

expofed  to  the  danger  of  perifhing  by  famine.     The  apprehenfion 

of  this  new  calamity  gave  additional  poignancy  to  the  feelings  of 

their  unhappy  fituation,  and  encreafed  the  horrors  of  the  peftilence 

2  which 
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.CHAP,    which  raged  more  fiercely  than  ever  among  men  cooped  up  within 
1—- ■^. — -J    a  narrow  fortrefs.     Under   the  preflure  of  prefent,    and   the   dread 
of  future  evil,  their  minds  were  favourably  difpofed  for  admitting 
the  terrors  of  fuperftition.      A  meflenger  was  fent  to  Delphi  to  en- 
quire by  what  facrifice  they  might  appeafe  the  refentment  of  the  an- 
gry gods.     On  his  return  to  Ithome,  he  declared  the  ftern  anfwer  of 
-the  god,  which  demanded  the  innocent  blood  of  a  virgin  of  the  royal 
Prepare  to      ^ace.     The  MefTenians  prepared,  in  full  affembly,  to  obey  the  hor- 
vl'^gin^f^'the  ^'^^  mandate.     The  lots  were  caft,   and  the   daughter  of  Lycifcus 
royal  blood,    ^^g  declared  worthy  of  atoning,  by  her  blood,  for  the  fms  of  the 
prince  and  people :  but  the  father,  who  was  only  a  diflant  branch  of 
the  royal  family,  allowed  his  paternal  affedtion  to  prevail  over  the 
dictates  of  both  his  patriotifm  and  his  piety.     By  his  advice,  Ephe- 
bolus,  a  diviner,  oppofed  the  facrilice,  aflerting  that  the  pretended 
princefs  was  not  what  fhe  appeared,  but  a  fuppofititious  child,  whom 
the  artifice  of  the  wife  of  Lycifcus  had  adopted  to  conceal  her  bar- 
who  is  with-  rennefs.     While  the  remonftrances  of  the  diviner  engaged  the  atten- 
father.  tion  of  the  affembly,  Lycifcus  privately  withdrew  his  daughter  ;  and, 

efcaplng  unobferved  through  the  gates  of  Ithome,  fought  protedlion, 
againft  the  cruelty  of  fortune  and  of  his  friends,  among  the  unre- 
lenting enemies  of  his  country. 
Aridodemus         He  had  already  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  his  journey  towards 
owrdaugh.     Sparta,  when   the  difcovery  of  his  departure  threw  the  Meffenians 
'"•  into   great  confternation  ;    nor  is  it  eafy  to   determine  what  might 

have  been  the  effe(5l  of  th-eir  fuperftitious  terrors,  had  not  Arlftode- 
mus,  another  branch  of  the  Herculean  ftock,  and  flill  lefs  diftin- 
guiflied  by  birth  than  merit,  voluntarily  offered  to  devote  his  own 
Her  lover  child  for  the  public  lafety.  But  this  facrifice  w^as  likewife  oppofed 
defign?  '  '^  by  a  youth,  who,  paffionately  in  love  with  the  intended  vidim, 
cried  out,  that  the  young  lady  had  been  betrothed  to  him,  and 
.that  it  belonged  to  her  deftined  hufband,  not  to  her  inhuman  father, 
to  difpofe  of  her  life  and  fortune.     When  his  noify  clamours  were 

little 
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little  regarded  by  the  aflembly,  he  had  the  effrontery  to  affert,  that 
the  daughter  ofAriftodemus  could  not  anfwer  the  condition  required 
by  the  oracle  j  that,  even  before  the  nuptial  rites  had  been  confum- 
mated,  fhe  had  pitied  the  violence  of  his  paflion,  and  that  now^  fhe 
carried  in  her  womb  the  fruit  of  their  unhappy  loves.  Ariftode- 
mus,  hearing  this  difcourfe,  w^as  leized  with  rage  and  indignation  at 
the  unmerited  difgrace  thrown  on  his  family.  "  It  then  appeared," 
fays  an  ancient  author  ",  "  with  what  eafe  cieftiny  tarniihes  the  feeble 
"  virtues  of  men,  as  the  flime  of  a  river  does  the  fhining  ornaments 
*'  which  cover  its  humid  bed."     The  angry  father  plunged  his  dagp-er  She  is  ilain 

.  by  her  father. 

into  the  breau  of  his  unfortunate  daughter,  and,  with  horrid  barbarity, 
opening  her  womb  in  the  prefence  of  the  amazed  affembly,  de- 
manded juftice  on  the  infamous  impoftor  who  had  traduced  her  vir- 
tue. The  Meffenians  were  ftill  farther  irritated  againft  the  youth^ 
in  confequence  of  the  opinion  of  Ephebolus,  who  declared  that  ano- 
ther vidtim  muft  be  fought  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the  gods,  becaufe 
Ariflodemus  had  facrificed  his  daughter,  not  in  obedience  to  the 
oracle,  but  to  gratify  the  impetuous  paflion  of  his  own  ungovern- 
able foul.  The  rage  of  the  affembly  would  have  fpeedily  fent  the 
lover  to  attend  the  fhade  of  his  miftrefs ;  but  fortunately  he  was  be- 
loved and  pitied  by  king  Euphaes,  whofe  authority  controuled,  on 
this  occafion,  the  audacious  infolence  of  a  prieft,  and  checked  the 
wild  fury  of  the  populace.  The  king  afferted  that  Apollo  had  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  their  difobedience  :  the  god  demanded  the 
blood  of  a  virgin,  a  virgin  had  been  flain ;  but  neither  did  the 
Pythia  determine,  nor  belonged  it  to  them  to  enquire,  by  whofe 
hands,  or  from  what  motive,  the  vidtim  fhould  be  put  to  death. 

The  oracle,  thus  favourably  interpreted  by  the  wifdom  of  the  obftinatede- 
prince,  not  only  allayed  the  frantic  rage,  but  reftored  the  fainting  ^"^  '.'^  ^^^ 
hopes,  of  the   people.     They  determined  to  defend  their  capital  to 

"  Paufanias,  p.  232.    This  might  fatisfy     in  modern  times,  a  poor  excufe  fox  fuch  a 
ibe  fuperllition  of  antiijuity,  but  will  appear,     Ihocking  barbarity. 

the: 
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the  laft  extremity ;  and  this  generous  refolution,  which  they  main- 
tained inviolate  during  the  courfe  of  feveral  years,  was  juftified  by 
obftinate  exertions  of  valour. 
wTio  procure  The  fpirited  and  perfevering  efForts  of  the  Meflcnians,  as  well  as 
from  Argos  the  proud  tyranny  of  Sparta,  tended  to  procure,  to  the  weaker  ftate, 
an  Area  la.  ^g^gj-^i  ^feful  alliances  among  the  neighbouring  republics.  Of  all 
the  communities  inhabiting  the  Peloponnefus,  the  Corinthians  alone, 
as  a  maritime  and  commercial  people,  entertained  little  jealoufy  of 
the  Spartans  ;  while  the  Argives  and  Arcadians,  from  proximity  of 
fituation,  as  well  as  interference  of  intereft  and  ambition,  held  the 
difciples  of  Lycurgus  in  peculiar  deteftation.  By  the  affiftance  of 
thefe  powerful  allies,  the  MefTenians  gained  confiderable  advantages 
in  two  general  engagements  ;  in  the  former  of  which  their  king 
Euphaes,  betrayed  by  the  ardour  of  fuccefs  into  an  unequal  combat, 
Their  tran-  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  flain  in  the  a£tion.  The  valour 
of  Arlftodemus  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  fill  the  va- 
cant throne  ;  and  his  conduct  in  war  juftified  the  high  opinion  en- 
tertained  of  him  by  his  countrymen.  For  five  years  he  baffled  the 
afpiring  hopes  of  the  Spartans;  defeated  them  in  feveral  defultory 
rencounters  ;  and,  in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  near  the  walls  of 
Ithome,  overcame  the  principal  ftrength  of  their  republic,  affifted 
by  that  of  the  Corinthians. 

This  vidtory,    though  obtained  by  ftratagem  rather  than  by  fu- 

periority  of  courage  or  difcipline,  threw  the  Spartan  fenate  into  the 

greateft  perplexity,  and  deprived  them  of  the  expe(3:ation  of  putting 

IK     ^  at       ^  fpeedy,  or  even  a  fortunate,  end  to  the  war.     In  their  diftrefs  they 

length  fur-      ^^^^  rccourfe  to  the  fame  oracle,  which  had  relieved  the  afflictions  of 

lenders. 

the  Meffenians.  As  the  policy  of  the  god  feldom  fent  away,  in  ill 
humour,  the  votaries  of  his  Ihrine,  the  deftrudlion  of  Ithome 
was  announced  with  prophetic  obfcurity.  The  Spartans,  with  re- 
vived hopes,  again  took  the  field ;  and  their  new  ardour  was  fuc- 
cefsful  in  feveral  Ikirmilhes  with  the  MefTenians,  who,  haralTed  by 

an 
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an  open,  were  ftill  more  fatally  opprefled  by  a  fecret,  foe.     The    ^  ^  ^  P. 
people  were  again  feized  with  fuperftitious  terrors.     Dreams,  vlfions,    ^^i.— .~  -» 
and  other  prodigies  confirmed  the  melancholy  prediclion  of  Apollo. 
The   impatient  temper  of  Ariftodemus  made  him  withdraw,   by  a 
voluntaiy  death,  from  the  evils  which  threatened  his  country.     The 
other  leaders  of  greateft  renown  had  perifhed  in  the  field.     Ithome,   Oiymp. 
deprived  of  its  principal  fupport,  and  inverted  more  clofely  than  be-   a.'c.'jz^. 
fore,  was  compelled,  after  a  fiege  of  five  months,  to  fubmit  to  the 
flow  but  irrefiftible  impreffions  of  famine.     Such  of  its  inhabitants 
as  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  hofpitality  in  Sicyon,  Argos,  or 
Arcadia,  travelled  with  all  poffible  expedition  into  thofe  countries. 
The  facred  families,  who  were  attached  to  the  miniftry  of  Ceres, 
fought  a  fecure  refuge  among  the  venerable  priells  of  Eleufis,  in  At- 
tica.    The  greater  part  of  the  people  difperfed  themfelves  througli 
the  interior  towns   and  villages,  endeavouring,  in  the  obfcurity  of 
their  ancient  habitations,  to  elude  the  induftrious  fearch  of  an  unre- 
lenting enemy  '\ 

The  Lacedaemonians,  having  thus  obtained  pofleflion  of  the  Mef-  Confequen- 
fenian  capital,  difcovered  fignal  gratitude  to  their  gods,  fidelity  to  firfl  Mefle- 
their  allies,  and  ci-uelty  to  their  enemies.  Ithome  was  demoliflied 
to  the  foundation.  Of  its  fpoil,  three  tripods  were  confecrated  to 
Amyclean  Apollo.  The  firft  was  adorned  with  the  image  of  Venus, 
the  fecond  with  that  of  Diana,  and  the  third  with  the  figures  of 
Ceres  and  Proferpine.  To  the  Affinians,  who  had  aflifted  them  with 
peculiar  alacrity  in  the  war,  the  Spartans  gave  that  beautiful  portion 
of  the  Mefl'enian  coaft,  which  afTumed,  and  long  retained,  the  name 
of  its  new  inhabitants.  They  rewarded  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Meffenian  Androcles,  who,  at  the  commencenient  of  the  war,  had 
difcovered  his  partiality  for  Sparta,  by  beftowlng  on  his  defcend- 
ants  the  fertile  diftrlft  Hyamia.  The  reft  of  the  Mcflenian  nation 
were  treated  with  all   the  rigour  of  Spartan  policy.     They  were 

•*  Paufan,  Meflen.  &  Strabo,  1.  viii. 

Vol.  I.  S  obliged 
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^  ^y^  ^'    obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  proud  vidtors,  to  pre- 
< J '    ient  them  every  year  with  half  the  produce  of  their  foil,  and,  un- 
der pain  of  the  fevereft  punifhment,  to  appear  in  mourning  habits, 
at  the  funerals  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  magiftrates  '\ 
State  of  After  the  clofe  of  the  firft  Meflenian  war,  Greece  appears,  for  fc- 

Greece  at  .  '  ff         ^ 

that  time.  veral  years,  to  have  enjoyed  an  unufual  degree  of  tranquillity. 
Peace  promoted  population ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnefus 
continued  to  diffufe  their  numerous  colonies  over  the  iflands  of  Sicily 
and  Corcyra,  as  v^^ell  as  over  the  fouthern  divifion  of  Italy,  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Grsecia  ".  In  this  delicious 
country  two  confiderable  eftablifliments  were  formed,  about  the 
fame  time,  the  one  at  Rhegium,  and  the  other  atTarentum,  Rhegium, 
fituate  on  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  continent,  foon  acquired 
the  afcendant  over  the  neighbouring  cities ;  and  Tarentum,  having 
become  the  moft  powerful  community  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  had  the 
honour  of  giving  name  to  the  fpacious  bay,.,  which  almoft  .unites  the 
Tufcan,  and  the  Ionian,  feas. 

The  particular  caufes  which   occafioned,  or  the.  various  circum-- 
fiances  which  accompanied,    thefe  feveral  migrations, .  are   not    re-- 
lated  in  ancient  hiftory  ;  the  Lacedemonian  eftablifhment  at  Taren- 
tum was  alone   marked  by  fuch  particulars  as  have  merited,  on  ac- 
count of  their  fmgularity,  to  be  handed  down  to  fucceeding  ages. 
The  Lacedse-        During  the  fecond  expedition  "  of  the  Spartans  againft  MefTenia, 
^und  Ta.      the  army,  confiding  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  who  had  at- 
luiy!^  "*       tained  the   military  age,  bound  themfelves,  by  oath,  not.  to  return- 
home  until  they  had  fubdued  their  enemies.     This  engagem.ent  de- 

"  Paufan.  ibid.  into    the    general   fyllem  of  Grecian  poli- 

*'  This  name,  as  vvill  be  proved  hereafter,  tics, 
denoted  the  Greek  fettlements  both  in  Italy  '»  They  had   taken  the   fame  oath   in  the 

and  Sicily.     The  colonies  there,  became,  in  firft  expedition  :    but  ir  appears  from  Paufa- 

progrefs  of  time,   perhaps  more  confiderable  nias,  that  they  did  not  obferve  it.     The  fe- 

ihan   the  mother   country.     Their  proceed-  nators    upbraided  the  youth  with  cowardice 

ings  will   be  fully  related  in   the   following  and  contempt  of    their  oath,    Sn^sai  xa.  ra 

work;    but  not  until  their  tranf.iftions  enter  o^nu  im^o^'"'''     Pausan.  p.  228. 

tained 
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stained  them  feveral  years  in  the  field,  during  which  Sparta,  inha-  C  H^a  P, 
Ijited  only  by  women,  children,  and  helplefs  old  men,  produced  no  '■■■  w  ' 
fucceeding  generation  to  fupport  the  future  glories  of  the  republic. 
Senfible  of  this  inconvenience,  which,  in  a  warlike  and  ambitious 
ftate,  furrounded  by  warlike  and  ambitious  rivals,  might  have  been 
produdive  of  the  moft  dangerous  confequences,  the  fenate  recalled 
fuch  young  men  as,  having  left  their  country  before  they  had  at- 
tained the  military  age,  were  not  under  any  obligation  to  keep  the 
field ;  and  enjoined  them  to  aflbciate  promifcuoufly  with  the  mar- 
ried women,  that  the  city  might  thus  be  preferved  from  decay  and 
defolatioTi.  The  children  born  of  thefe  ufeful,  though  irregular 
connexions,  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Parthenise  ;  proba- 
bly denoting  the  condition  of  their  mothers  '^  They  had  no  cer- 
tain father ;  nor  were  they  entitled,  though  citizens  of  Sparta,  to 
any  private  inheritance.  Thefe  circumftances  kept  them  a  diftind 
body,  the  members  of  which  were  attached  by  the  flrideft  friend- 
fhip  to  each  other,  and  hoftile  to  the  reft  of  the  community. 

This  dangerous  difpofition  was  ftill  farther  encreafed  by  the  Im- 
prudent behaviour  of  the  Spartans,  who,  on  their  return  from  the 
conqueft  of  MefTenia,  treated  the  Pai-thenise  with  the  moft  fuperci- 
lious  contempt.  The  young  men  could  endure  poverty  and  mif- 
fortune,  but  could  not  brook  difgrace.  Their  unhappy  fituation, 
and  the  impatience  with  which  they  fubmitted  to  it,  naturally  con- 
nedted  them  with  the  Helots,  thofe  miferable  flaves  whofe  juft  in- 
dignation ever  prompted  them  to  i-evolt  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
their  mafters.  A  confpiracy  was  formed  ;  the  day,  place,  and  fignal 
were  determined,  upon  which  the  Parthenia:  and  Helots,  armed 
•with  concealed  daggers,  and  with  the  moft  hoftile  fury,  fliould  reta- 
liate, in  the  public  aflembly,  their  paft  flifFerings  and  infults  on  the 
unfufpedting  fuperiority  of  the  proud  lords  of  Sparta.     The  time  ap- 

*°  OagGsfia;.  Filius  natus  ex  ca,  q-ua:  quum  duceretur,  virgo  non  erat.  Aristot.  Po- 
lit.  1.  V.  c.  7. 

S  2  proached, 
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proached,  and  the  defign  was  ripe  for  execution,  when  the  prefident 
of  the  aflembly  ordered  the  cryer  to  proclaim,  That  none  prefent 
ihould  throw  up  his  cap  (for  that  had  been  the  fignal  appointed  by 
the  confpirators) ;  and  thus  clearly  intimated  that  the  plot  had  been 
difcovered,  and  that  the  Spartans  were  prepared  to  meet  and  to 
overcome  the  dangerous  treachery  of  their  dependants.  We  are  not 
informed  of  the  punifliment  infllded  on  the  Helots,  or  whether,  as 
the  confpiracy  had  been  laid  open  by  one  of  their  number,  the  me- 
rit of  an  individual  was  allowed  to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  the  fociety. 
The  Parthenise,  however,  were  treated  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
lenity,  fuggefted,  probably,  by  the  fearsy  rather  than  by  the  huma- 
nity of  Sparta  ^'.  They  were  not  only  allowed  to  efcape  unpu- 
nifhed  from  their  native  country,  but  furnifhed  with  every  thing  ne- 
ceflary  for  undertaking  a  fuccefsful  expedition  againfl  the  neigh- 
bouring coafts ;  and  thus  enabled  to  eftabUfh  themfelves  under 
their  leader  Phalantus,  in  the  delightful  receffes  of  the  Tarentine 
gulph  "\ 

The  Mefle-  The  Spartans,  when  delivered  from  the  danger  of  this  formidable 
confpiracy,  enjoyed,  above  thirty  years,  domeftic  as  well  as  public 
peace,  until  again  difturbed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Mefl'enians.  The  dif- 
honourable  conditions  impofed  on  that  people,  the  tolUbme  labours  to 
which  moft  of  them  were  necefl'arlly  condemned,  in  order  to  pro- 
•  duce  the  expedled  tribute ;  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil,  aug- 
mented by  induftry,  and  augmenting  in  its  turn  the  populoufnefs  of 
the  country,  all  thefe  caufes  confpired  to  fharpen  their  refentment, 
to  embitter  their  hoftllity,  and  to  determine  them,  at  every  hazard,  to 
fubmit  their  fortune  to  the  decifion  of  the  fword.  The  negligence  of 
Sparta  was  favourable  to  the  progrefs  of  rebellion.  While  flic  de- 
graded the  P/Iefienlans  by  the  moft  humiliating  marks  of  fervltude, 
Ihe  allowed  them,  however,  to  rebuild  their  cities,  to  aflemble  in 
the  public  places,  and  to  communicate  to  each  other  their  mutual 

»'  Ephor.  r,pud  Strab.  1.  vi.  "  PauD.n.  Phoc. 

grievances 


mans  prepare 
;o  revoli 
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grievances   and    complaints.      To  reward    the   fervices  of  Andro-    CHAP. 

cles,  the  Meflenian  king,  flie  had  beftowed  on  his  family  the  rich    • « ' 

province  of  Hyamia  ;  but  the  defcendants  of  that  prince  preferring 
the  duties  of  patriotifm  to  the  didlates  of  gratitude,  countenanced 
and  encouraged  the  warlike  difpofitions  of  his  countrymen.  The 
young  men  of  Andania  longed  to  take  up  arms.  They  were  headed  O'.ymp- 
by  Ariftomenes,  a  youth  defcended  from  the  ancient  line  of  Mefle-  A.  C.  685. 
nian  kings,  adorned  with  the  mod  extraordinary  qualities  of  mind  and 
body,  and  whofe  exploits,  if  inftead  of  being  fung  by  Rhianus,  and  re- 
lated by  Paufanias,  they  had  been  defcribed  byXenophon,  or  celebrated 
by  Homer,  would  place  him  in  the  firfl  rank  of  Grecian  heroes. 

In  entering  upon  this  memorable  war  the  Meflenians  confulted  the   Obtain  affift- 

i        r  •  ii'iiii  •  ance   from 

didates  of  prudence,  at  the  lame  time  that  they  indulged  the  motives  the  Argives 
of  animofity  and  ambition.  Before  difcovering  their  intention  to  d^an^.  "^^" 
take  arms,  they  dilpatched  meflengers  to  the  Arcadians  and  Argives, 
intimating  their  inclination  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  provided 
they  could  depend  on  the  hearty  affiftance  of  their  ancient  allies.  The 
Argives  and  Arcadians  were  naturally  enemies  to  their  warlike  and 
ambitious  neighbours  ;  and,  at  this  particular  jundiure,  the  enmity  of 
the  former  towards  Sparta  was,  by  recent  injuries,  kindled  into  re- 
fentment.  Both  nations  confirmed,  by  the  moft  flattering  promifes, 
the  refolution  of  the  Meflenians,  who,  vvith  uncommon  unanimity 
and  concert,  fought  deliverance  from  the  oppreffive  feverity  of  their 
tyrants. 

The  firft  engagement  was  fought  at  Derae,  a  village  of  Meflenia.   The  b.ntle 
The  foldier?,  on  both  fides,  behaved  with  equal  bravery  ;   the  victory 
was  doubtful  ;    but  Ariftomenes,  the  Meffenian,  acquired  unrivalled   Bravery  anJ 
glory  and  renown.     On   the  field  of  battle  he  was  fainted  king  by  of  Ariitome- 
the  admiring  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.     He  declined,  however, 
the  dangerous  honours  of  royalty,  declaring  himfelf  fatisfi»ed  with 
the  appellation  of  General,  which,  in  that  age,  implied  a  fuperiority 
in  martial  exerclfes,  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  of  war,  and  in  th,c 

experionrs 
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CHAP,    experience  of  command.     The  Meflenian  excelled  in  all  thefe,  and 
v_.    ,-  _'    polTefTed,  bcfides,  a  degree  of  military  enthufiafm,  which,  as  it  was 
employed  to  retrieve  the  defperate  affairs  of  his  country,  ueferves  to 
be  for  ever  remembered  and  admired.     Senfible    how  much    de- 
pended on   the  aufpicious    beginning   of  the   w-ar,  he   immediately 
marched   to   Sparta;     entered  the   city,   which  was  neither  walled, 
nor  -lighted,    during  night ;    and  fufpended   in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva a  buckler,  ^nfcribed   with  his  name,    as  a  monument  of  his 
fuccefs  againft  the  enemy,  and  an  offering  to  procure  the  good-will 
of  that  warlike  goddefs. 
The  Angular       The  hardlncfs  of  this  exploit  was  rivalled  by  the  fmgular  intrepi- 
explou  ot       j.j.y  q£  j^-g  compaxiions  Panormus  and  Gonippus.     While  the  Lace- 
and  Gonip-     clsemonians  celebrated,  in  their  camp,    the  feftival  of  their  heroes 
Caflor  and  Pollux,  the  two  youths  of  Andania,  mounted  on  fiery 
fteeds,  with  lances  in  their  hands,  and  a  purple  mantle  iiowing  over 
their  white  veftments,  prefented  themfelves  in  the  midft  of  the  joy- 
ous affembly.     The  fuperftitious  crowd,  diffolved  in  mirth  and  wine, 
imagined  that  their  heavenly  protedors  had  appeared  in  a  human 
form,  In  order  to  grace  the  feftival  eftablifhed   in  their  '''honour. 
As  they  approached,  unarmed,  to  pay  their  obeifance  to  the  divine 
brothers  of  Helen,  the  young  MelTenians  couched  their  fpears,  at- 
tacked the   multitude  with  irrefiftible   fury,  flew  them  with  their 
w^eapons,  or  trod  them  down  with  their  horfes,  and,  before  the  af- 
fembly recovered  from  Its  furprife  and  confternation,    fet  out,  In 
triumph,  on  their  return  to  Andania. 
The  Spartans       Thefe   exploits,    and   others  of  a   fimllar  kind,  which  are   not 
r'courfe  tr^  particularly  recorded,  were  fufficient  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  Spar- 
the  oracle.      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.q  make  them  feek  the  advice  of  Apollo.  The  oracle,  when 
t:onfulted  by  what  means  they  might  change  the  fuccefs  of  the  war, 

»'  Paufanias,  p.   266.      However  furpri-     evidence.     Striking  inftances  of  it  will  occur 
fing  this  credulity  may  appear  in  the  prefent     in  later  periods  of  the  Greek  hiftory. 
age,  it  is  attefted  by  the  moll  unqueftionablc 

3  ordered 
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ordered  them  to  demand  a  general  from  Athens ;    a  refponfe  highly    CHAP, 
mortifying  to  the  high  Spartan  fpirit,  as  their  own  kings,  defcended    «^— -^-~.# 
from  Hercules,  were  the  conftilutional  commanders  of  their  armies   xxiv.  2*. 
In  compliance^  however,  with  the  mandate  of  the  god,  the  haughti-  '^' 

nefs  of  Sparta  was  obliged  to  make  a  requeft  which  the  jealoufy  of 
Athens  durfi:  not  venture  to  refufe.     The  Athenians,  when  informed   The  Athe- 
of  the   oracle,  immediately  difpatched   to  Sparta,  Tyrtseus,   a  man   them  Tyrts- 
who,  like  every  Athenian  citizen,  had,  indeed,  borne  arms,  but  who   "''^"^P°^"^- 
had  never   been  diftinguifhed  by  any  rank  in  the  army.     He  was 
chiefly  known  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  poet ;  a  charafter  in  which  ' 
he  has  been  juftly  admired  by  fucceeding  ''^ages.     Among  the  Spar- 
tans, however,  he  was  regarded  as  the  facred  meflenger  of  the  di- 
vinity ;  and  his  verfes  were  fuppofed  to  convey  the  inftrutSions  and 
fentiments  infpired  by  his  heavenly  protedlor. 

The  heroic  valour  of  Ariftomenes  long  continued  to  prevail  agalnft   Succefs  of 
the  force  of  the  oracle,  as  well  as  againft  all  the  other  enemies  of  nians  under 
Meflenia.     He  defeated  the  Spartans  in  three  fucceffive  engagements,   AriLmenes. 
the  circumftances  of  which  are  fo  fimilar,  that  they  have  frequently 
been  confounded  with  each  other.     They  were  all  fought  in  the  plain 
of  Stenyclara,  and  the  moft  remarkable  at  a  place  called  the  Boar's 
Monument,  from  a  tradition  that  Hercules  had   anciently  facrlficed 
there  an  animal  of  that  fpecles.     The  Meflenians  were  reinforced  by 
the  affiftance  of  their  allies  of  Elis  and  Sieyon,  as  well  as  of  Argos 
and  Arcadia.     The  Spartans  were  followed  by  the  Corinthians,  their 
ancient  confederates,  and  by  the  citizens  of  Leprea,  who  chofe  to 
feek  the  protedion  of  Sparta,  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  government 
of  Elis.     The  combined  army  was  commanded  by  Anaxander  the 

*♦  Infignis  Homerasi  a  fourth  on  the    fame  fubjeft,    is  the  only 

Tyrtacufque   mares   animos   in  mania  oration     now  remaining    of   Lycurgus    the 

'  Athenian  orator,  the  friend  and  rival  of  De^ 

Verfibus  exacuit.  Hor.  molthenes.     A  few  detached   couplets  may 

Three   poems  of  Tyrtxus,    containing  the  alfo  be  read  in  Strabo  and  Paufanias. 

praife  of  valour,  are  preferved  in  Stobieus ; 

Spartan 
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Spartan  king,  whofe  influence,  however,  was  rivalled  by  the  au- 
thority of  HecatsEus  the  diviner,  and  of  TyrtKus  the  poet.  The 
MeiTenians  had  not  a  poet  worthy  of  being  oppofed  to  Tyrtceus ; 
but  the  predictions  of  their  diviner  Theocles  were  able,  on  fome 
occafions,  to  promote  or  to  reftrain  the  ardour  of  Ariftomenes 
himfelf. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  engagement  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  fpirited 
exertion  of  the  Mefl'enian  general.  At  the  head  of  a  fmall  band  of 
chofen  companions,  he  charged  the  principal  divifion  of  the  Spartan 
army,  commanded  by  the  king  in  perfon.  The  refiflance  was  ob- 
ilinate,  and  lafled  for  fcveral  hours.  When  the  Spartans  began  to  give 
way,  Ariftomenes  ordered  a. new  body  of  troops  to  complete  his  fuc- 
cefs, to  rout  and  purfue  the  enemy.  He,  with  his  little  but  determined 
band,  attacked  a  fecond  divifion  of  the  Lacedemonians,  which  ftill  con- 
tinued firm  in  its  poft-  Having  compelled  thefe  alfo  to  retreat,  he,  with 
amazing  rapidity,  turned  the  valour  of  his  troops  againft  a  third,  and 
then  againft  a  fourth  brigade  "\  both  of  which  giving  ground,  the 
.whole  army  was  pet  to  flight,  and  purfued  with  great  flaughter. 
The  merit  of  thefe  atchievements  was,  on  the  return  of  Ariftomenes, 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Andania.  The  men  received  their  fa- 
vourite hero  with  joyous  acclamations  ;  and  the  women,  ftrowing 
his  way  with  flowers,  fung  in  his  praife  a  ftanza  that  has  reached 
modern  times,  exprefling,  with  elegant  fimplicity,  the  glorious  vic- 
tory obtained  over  the  Laeedsemonians. 

The  tribute  of  juft  applaufe  paid  to  the  virtues  of  Ariftomenes  In- 
fplred  him  with  a  generous  ambition  to  defer\'e  the  fmcereft  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen.  With  unremitting  activity  he  continued, 
with  his  little  band  of  faithful  adherents,  to  over-run  the  hoftile  ter- 
ritory, to  deftroy  the  defencelefs  villages,  and  to  carry  the  inhabit- 

'^"^  Paufanias  acknowledges   that  the   ex-  character  and  exploits,  as  well  as  in  the  fitua- 

ploits  of  Ariftomenes,  in   this  engagement,  tion,  of  Ariftomenes,  and  thofe  of  the  cele- 

almoft    exceed    belief.      Paufan.      MefTen.  brated   Scottilh  patriot  Wallace.     Vid.  Bu- 

There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence    in    the  chan.  Hift.  Scot.  I,  viii.  paffim. 
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ants  into   fervitude.     The  towns  of  Pharse,  Carya,  and  Egila  fiic-     CHAP. 

ceffively  experienced  the  fatal  efFedls  pf  his  ravages.     In  the  firft,  he    " » '' 

found  a  confiderable  booty,in  money  and  commodities  ;  in  the  fecond, 
he  found  a  booty  ftill  more  precious,  the  daughters  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants dancing  in  the  chorus  of  Diana,  whom  he  honourably  pro- 
te^led  againfl  the  licentious  violence  of  his  follow^ers,  and  reftored, 
uninjured,  for  the  ranfom  offered  by  their  parents.     After  attacking 
Egila,  Ariftomenes  met  with  an  unexpefted  check  from  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  the  Spartan  matrons,  who  were  offering  facrifice  to  Ceres 
in   a   neighbouring   temple,  long  held   in  peculiar  veneration.     As 
foon   as  they  perceived  the  approach   of  the   enemy,    the  women, 
who,  according  to  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,  had  been  trained  to 
all  the  manly  exercifes  of  the  other  fex,  iffued  forth  from  the  temple, 
and  aflliiling  the  Meflenians  with  knives,  hatchets,  burning  torches, 
and   the  other  inftruments  of  facrifice,  threw   them   into   diforder, 
wounded  feveral  of  the  foldiers,  and  feized  the  perfon  of  their  com- 
mander.    Next  day,  however,  Ariftomenes  was  delivered  from  cap- 
tivity, through  the  good  offices   of  Arcbidamea,  prieftefs  of  Ceres, 
whofe  fufceptible  heart  had  long  admired  and  loved  the  merit  and 
renown  of  the  brave  Meflenian. 

The  amazing  fuccefs  of  the  Meflenians,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  The  Spartans 
three  years,  had  been  interrupted  only  by  this  inconfiderable  acci-  xwxus'!  ^^ 
dent,  difpofed  the  Spartan  kings  to  abandon  the  war,  and  to  allow 
their  enemies  to  enjoy  the  honour  and  advantages  which  they  had  fo 
bravely  gained.  This  refolution  was  approved  by  the  fenate  and 
afiembly.  The  allies  of  Sparta  readily  adopted  the  fame  opinion. 
Tyrtreus  alone  oppofed  the  difhonourable  meafure,  with  all  the 
force  of  his  authority.  The  facred  charader  of  the  bard,  with  the 
divine  influence  of  his  poetry,  prevailed ;  and  the  Spartans  again 
entered  MeflTenia  with  an  army,  as  numerous  and  powerful  as 
any  they  had  before  colleded.  But  at  fight  of  the  Mefl'enian  troops, 
headed  by  Ariftomenes,  they  were  thrown  into  new  confternation. 
Vol.  I.  T  The 
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CHAP.    The  dreaded   prowefs  of  their  heroic  antagonift,  which  they  had 
y_     /  „ .    fo  often  and  fo  fatally  experienced,  continually  prefented  itfelf  to 
their  minds  ;  and  the  infpired  arts  of  Tyrtseus  were  again  neceflary 
to  refill  the  increafing  panic.    A  fecond  time  he  revived  their  droop- 
ing courage,  while  he  expatiated  on  the  glory  of  ancient  warriors  j 
the  magnanimity  of  defpifmg  fortune  ;    the   praife  and  honours  of 
valour  ;    the  joys  and  rewards  of  victory  ^'.     Thefe  fentiments,  dic- 
tated by  the  true  fpirit  of  heroifm,  fired  their  minds  with  martial  ar- 
dour.    Difregarding  the  fweets  of  life,  they  longed  for  an  honour- 
able death.     One  confideration  only    (fuch  was  the  fuperftition   of 
ancient  times)    damped   the  generous  warmth  that  animated   their 
fouls.     In  an  engagement,  which  there  was  every  reaibn  to  believe 
would  be  fought  with  the  moft  obftinate  valour  on  both  fides,  what 
crowds  of  warriors  muft  fall,  whofe  bodies,  heaped  together  in  hor- 
rid confufion,  would   not  be  recognifed  by  their  friends,  or  obtain^ 
with   due    folemnity,    the    facred    rites    of    funeral  !     This    melan- 
choly thought,  which  chilled  the  boldeft  heart  with  religious  hor- 
ror, might  have  formed  an  infurmountable  obftacle  to  their  fuccefs, 
had  not  their  terrors  been  removed  by  the  prudent  miffionary  of 
Apollo.      By  the  advice  of  Tyrta^us,  each  foldier  tied  a  token,  in- 
icribed  with  his   name  and  defignation,   round  his  right   arm,    by- 
means  of  which  his  body,   however  disfigured ",  iTiight  be  known 
to  his  friends  and  kindred.     Thus  fortified  againft  the  only  illufion 
that  could  alarm  the  minds  of  men  who  preferred   death   to  a 'de- 
feat, they  ruflied  forward  to  attack  their  dreaded,  and  hitherto  vic- 
torious, foes, 
^^j^       '   The  Meffenian   general  had  drawn  up  his  forces  at  a  place  called 
of  the    ,       the  Great  Ditch,  from  which  this   engagem.ent  has  been  called  the 

Tranches.  n  i  •     r 

Battle  of  the  Trenches  ".     The  national  ftrength  was  remforced  by 
a  confiderable  body  of  Arcadian  troops,  commanded  by  their  king 

*'  Tyrteus,  p.  2  and  3.     Edit.  Glafg. 

"  Confafa  corporum  lineamenta.     Justin. 

*'  Poiybius,  1.  iv.     Strabo,  1.  viii. 

Ariftocrates, 
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Ariftocrates,  to  whofe  treachery,  as  much  as  to  their  own  valour,    ^  ^^^  P. 

the  Spartans  were  indebted  for  the  vidory.  " ' 

The  Spartans,  though  poflefled  of  Uttle  private  wealth,  had  a  con-  Treachery  of 

r  T  c>       I  i  ^  Ariftocrates, 

fiderable  public  treafury,  with  which  they  early  began  to  bribe  thofe  leader  of  the 

fTi-  1     1  •  7  r  Arcadians. 

■whom  they  defpaired  to  conquer.  With  this,  perhaps,  on  many  former 
occafions,  they  had  tempted  the  avarice  of  Ariftocrates,  who,  from 
want  of  opportunity  rather  than  of  inclination  to  betray,  had  hitherto 
maintained  his  fidelity  inviolate.  But  when  he  perceived  the  un- 
ufual  ardour  which  animated  the  enemy;  and  refleded,  that  if,  with- 
out his  concurrence,  vidory  fhould  declare  itfelf  on  i/jeir  fide,  he 
might  for  ever  be  deprived  of  an  occafion  to  earn  the  wages  of  his 
intended  iniquity,  he  determined  to  abandon  his  ancient  allies,  and 
to  enfure  fuccefs  to  the  Lacedjcmonians.  In  fight  of  the  two  armies 
he  explained  and  exaggerated  to  his  troops  the  advantageous  pofi- 
tion  of  the  Spartans ;  the  difficuhy  of  a  retreat,  in  cafe  they  themfelves 
were  obliged  to  give  ground ;  and  the  inaufpicious  omens  which  threat- 
ened deftrudion  to  MefTene.  In  order  to  avoid  the  ruin  ready  to 
overtake  their  allies,  he  commanded  his  men  to  be  prepared  to  fol- 
low him  on  the  firft  fignal  for  the  engagement.  When  the  charge 
was  founded,  and  the  MefTenians  were  preparing  to  refift  the  firft 
onfet  of  the  enemy,  Ariftocrates  led  off  his  Arcadians;  and,  to  make 
his  defedion  more  apparent,  crofted  the  whole  Meftenian  army.     The   ^}^  MefCe. 

^■^  _  mans  de- 

Meftenians,  confounded  with  a  treachery  fo  bold  and  manifeft,  al-  feated. 
moft  forgot  that  they  were  contending  againft  the  Spartans.  Many 
forfook  their  ranks,  and  ran  after  the  Arcadians,  fometimes  conju- 
ring them  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  fometimes  reproaching  them 
with  their  perfidious  ingratitude.  Their  intrcaties  and  infults  were 
alike  vain;  their  army  was  furrounded  almoft  on  every  fide ;  the 
little  band  of  Ariftomenes  alone,  with  pertinacious  valour,  refifting 
the  efforts,  and  breaking  through  the  embattled  fquadrons,  of  the 
enemy.  Their  example  encouraged  others  of  their  countrymen  to 
effed  an  efcape  by  equal  bravery ;  but,  in  attempting  this  dangerous 

T  2  meafure, 
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CHAP,    meafure,  the  greater  part  of  the  foldiers  periflied,  as  well  as  the  ge- 

'  •■    nerals  Androcles,  PhintaiP,  and  Phanas,  perfons  defcended  from  the 

ancient  ftock  of  Meflenian  nobility,  and  who,  next  to  Ariftomenes,. 
formed  the  principal  ornament  and  fupport  of  their  declining  country. 
MagnanU  Among  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  the  fate  of  a  nation  of- 

wmenlt"^"  ten  depended  on  the  event  of  a  battle.,     The  contention  was  not 
between  mercenary  troops,  who  regarded  war  as  a  trade,  which  they 
carried  on  merely  from  intereft,  without  emulation  or  refentment. 
The  citizens  of  free  communities  fought  for  their  liberties  and  forr- 
tunes,  their  wives  and  children,  and  for  eveiy  objed  held  dear  or 
valuable  among  men.     In  fuch  a  ftruggle  they  exerted  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  their  animofity  as  well  as  of  their  ftrength  ;    nor  did  the 
conflid  ceafe^till  the  one  party  had  reduced  the  other  to  extremity. 
It  was  not  extraordinary,  therefore,  that,  after  the  bloody  battle  of 
the  Trenches,  the  Meflenians  fhould   be  unable    to  keep   the  field. 
Ariftomenes,  however,  determined,  while   he  preferved  his  life,  to 
maintain  his  independence.     With  this  view  he  coUeded  the  mifer- 
able  remains  of  his  unfortunate  troops  ;    affembled  the  fcattered  ia- 
habitants  of  the  open  country;    abandoned   the   cities  and  villages 
on  the    plain  to   the   mercy   of  the  vidors  ;     and  feized,  with  his 
he  throws       little  army,  the   ftrong  fortrefs  of  EIra,  fituate  among   the   moun- 
ibTfome'fr    tains  which  rife  along  the  fouthern  (hore  of  Meflenia,  defended  en 
ofEira;         ^^^  north  by  the  river  Neda,  and  open  only  on  the  fouth  towards 
the  harbours  of  Pylus  and  Methone,  .which  offered  it  a  plentiful  fup- 
ply  of  corn,  fifti,  and  other  neceffary  provifions. 
A.  C.  6S2—       In  this  fituatlon  the  gallant  Meffeaian  refifted,  for  eleven  years,, 
^'^^'  the   efforts    of  the  Spartans,    who   endeavoured,    with   unremitting 

induftry,  to  become  mafters   of  the  fortrefs.     Nor  was  he  iatisfied 
with  defending  the  place  j   on  various  occafions  he   made  vigorous 
ravages  the     and   fuccefsful  failles  againfl:  the  befiegers.     With  a  body  of  three 
'SorksV"'    hundred  Meffenians,  of  tried  valour   and   fidelity,    he,    at   different 
times,  over-ran  the  Spartan  territories,  and  plundered  fuch  cities  as 

were 
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were  either  weakly  garrifoned,  or  negligently  defended.     In  order  to    G  H^A  P, 

put  a  flop  to  incurfions  equally  difhonourable  and  deftrudive,  the    v ,—— » 

Spartans  ordered  their  frontier  to  be  laid  wafle,  and  thus  rendered 
incapable  of  affording  fubfiftence  to  the  enemy..  But  they  them- 
felves  were  the  firfl  to  feel  the  inconveniency  of  this  meafure.  As 
the  lands  towards  that  frontier  were  the  moft  fertile  in  the  province, 
and  the  crops  in  other  parts  had  failed  through  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafon,  the  Spartans  were  threatened  with  all  the  calamities  of 
famine ;  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  wafted  grounds,  deprived  of 
tlieir  harvefts  by  a  rigorous  injundion  of  the  ftate,  were  prepared 
to  add  the  horrors  of  a  fedition.  Tyrtseus  difplayed,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  wonderful  power  of  his  art,  by  appeafnig  the  angry  tu- 
mult, and  teaching  the  Spartans  patiently  to  bear,  in-  the  fervice  of 
their  country,  the  lofs  of  fortune,  as  well  as  of  life. 

While  the  enemy  were  difturbed  by  thefe  commotions,  Ariftc-  and  plunders 
menes  fet  out  from  Eira,  with  his  favourite  band,  and,  marching 
all  night,  arrived  by  day-break  at  Amycl^e,  a  Lacedsemonian  city, 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  miles  from 
the  capital.  Having  entered  the  place  without  refiftancc,  he  carried 
off  a  confiderable  booty  in  flaves  and  merchandife,  and  returned  to 
his  mountains  before  the  Spartans,  though  apprifeu  of  his  incurlion, 
could  come  to  the  afliftance  of  their  neighbours. 

A  continued  feries  of  fuch  exploits,  carried  on  with-  equal  fuccefs,   Ariilomene«- 
infpired  into  the  Meflenians  a  degree  of  confidence,  which  had  ai-   foncr. 
mofl  proved  fatal  to  their  caufe.     Negleding  that  celerity,  and  thofe 
precautions,  to  which  they  owed  their  paft  advantages,  they  began  to 
continue  fo  long  in  the  field,  that  the  Spartans  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  intercept  their  return.     The  little  band  of  Ariftomenes  be- 
haved with  its  ufual  gallantry,  and   long  defended  itfclf  againft  far 
fuperior  numbers,  headed  by  the  two  kings  of  Sparta.     The  com- 
mander, after  receiving  many  wounds,   was  taken  prifoncr  ;•  and,, 
with  fifty  of  his  bravefl  companions,  carried  in  chains  to  the  Lacc- 

dsmonian: 
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CHAP,    dasmonian  capital.   The  refcntraent  of  that  republic  againft  thofe  who 
V   -  —  M    had  inflided  on  her  fuch  dreadful  calamities,  was  not  to  be  gratified 
by  an  ordinary  punifhment.     After  much  deliberation,  the  prifoners 
Thrown  into   were  thrown,  alive,  into  the  Ceada ;  a  profound  cavern,  which  was 
commonly  employed  as  a  receptacle  for  the  moft  atrocious  criminals. 
All  the  companions  of  Ariftomenes  were  killed  by  the  fall ;  he  alone 
was  preferved  by  an  accident,  which,  though  natural  enough  in  it- 
felf,  has  been   disfigured   by  many  fabulous  circumftances ".     The 
Spartans,  who  loved  valour  even  in   an  enemy,  permitted  him,  at 
his  earneft  defire,  to  be  buried  with  his  fhield  ;  a  weapon  of  defence 
His  wonder-    held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  the  Grecian  foldiers.    As  he  defcended 
tionanV"^'   iuto  the  deep  cavity,  the  edge  or  bofs  of  his  ample  buckler,  ftriking 
afcape.  againft  the  fides  of  the  pit,  broke  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  faved  his  life. 

Two  days  he  continued  in  this  miferable  dungeon,  amidft  the  ftench 
and  horror  of  dead  bodies,  his  face  covered  with  his  cloak,  waiting 
the  flow  approaches  of  certain  death.  The  third  day  (at  day-break) 
he  heard  a  noife,  and  looking  up,  perceived  a  fox  devouring  the 
mangled  remains  of  his  companions.  He  allowed  the  animal  to  ap- 
proach him,  and  catching  hold  of  it  with  one  hand,  while  he  de- 
fended himfelf  againft  its  bite  with  the  other,  he  determined  to  fol- 
low wherever  it  fhould  condud:  him.  The  fox  drew  towards  a  chink 
in  the  rock,  by  which  he  had  entered  the  cavity,  and  through  which 
he  intended  to  get  out.  Ariftomenes,  then,  gave  liberty  to  his 
guide,  whom  he  followed  with  much  difficulty,  fcrambling  through 
the  paflage,  which  had  been  opened  for  his  deliverance.  He  im- 
mediately took  the  road  of  Eira,  and  was  received  with  pleafing 
aftonilhment  among  bis  tranfported  companions. 
He  furprifes  The  news  of  his  wonderful  efcape  were  foon  conveyed  to  Sparta  by 
tl  ?ZT^'   fome  Meflenian  deferters,  whofe  information  on  fuch  a  fubjed  was 

^'  An  eagle,  it  is  faid,  fiew  to  his  relief,     fliield,  which  was  preferved  in  the  fubterra- 
which  arofe  from   his  having  a  fpread-eagle     neous  chapel  of  Trophcnius,  at  Labedea. 
,on   his  (hicld.     Paufanias  fays,   he  faw  the 

not 
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not  more  credited,  than  if  they  had  brought  intelligence  of  one  rlfcn    ^    jy 
from  the  dead.  But,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  days,  the  exploits  of  Arifto-    *—  -"—  ■' 
menes  convinced  the  incredulity  of  the  Spartans.     He  was  informed 
by  his  fcouts,  that  the  Corinthians  had  fent  a  powerful  reinforcement 
to  the  befiegers  ;  that  thefe  troops  were  ftill  on  their  march,  obferv- 
ing  no  order  or  difcipline  in  the  day,  and  encamping,  during  night, 
without  guards  or  fentinels.     A  general  lefs  adlive  and  lefs  enter- 
prifmg,  would  not  have  negledled  fo  favourable  an  occafion  of  an- 
noying the  enemy.     But  Ariftonienes  alone  was  capable  of  efFedting 
this  purpofe   by  the  means    which  were  now  employed.     That  no 
appearance  of  danger  might  alarm  the  negligence  of  the  Corinth- 
ians,   he  fet  out    unattended    and    alone  ^",    waited  their  approach 
in  concealment,  attacked  their  camp  in  the  dead  of  night,  marked 
his  route  with  blood,   and    returning   loaded   with    fpoils    to   Eira, 
offered  to  Meffenian  Jove  the  Hecatomphonia  ;    a  facrifice  of  an  hun- 
dred vidims,  which  he  alone  was  entitled   to  perform,   who,  Math 
his  own  hand,  had  killed  an  hundred  of  his  enemies.     This  was  the- 
third  time  the  Meffenian  hero  had  celebrated  the  fame  tremendous; 
rite. 

Eleven  years  had  the  vigorous  and  perfevering  efforts  of  a  fingle  TheLacedx-. 
man  prolonged  the  deftiny  of  Eira.  Ariliomenes  might  have  ftill  [l^e°ach"rouny 
withftood  the  impetuous  ardour  of  the  Spartans,  but  he  could  not 
withftand  the  unerring  oracles  of  Apollo,  which  predided  the  fall  of 
the  devoted  city.  The  purpofe  of  the  gods,  however,  was  accom- 
pliihed,  not  by  open  force,  but  by  the  fecret  treachery  of  a  Lacedae- 
monian adulterer.  This  Lacediemonian  was  the  flave  of  Empera- 
mus,  a  Spartan,  who,  in  the  field,  yielded  the  pofl  of  honour  only 
to  the  kings.  The  perfidious  flave  had  efcaped  to  the  enemy  with 
his  mafler's  property,  and  had  formed  an  intrigue  with  a  Meffenian 

*'  The  exploits  of  Ariflomenes  often  |aaOa>  wXem  ti  k  at^^a.  ««  ilxoc,  »)».  "  That, 
ofclige  us  to  remember  the  expreffion  in  Pau-  "  he  did  more  than  feemed  poflible  for  any 
iknias,  p.  244:    A^irtf-">if  ^6  i^ya,  faa-t  awoosi-     "  One  man." 

3  woman,. 


admitted 
into  Eira. 
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^  ^,/^  ^'  woman,  whom  he  vifited  as  often  as  her  hufband  was  called  In  his 
*-— ^ '  turn  to  guard  the  citadel.  Amidfl:  the  mlferable  joys  of  their  infa- 
mous commerce  the  lovers  were  one  night  difturbed  by  the  hufband, 
who  loudly  claimed  admittance,  which,  however,  he  did  not  obtain 
till  his  wife  had  concealed  the  adulterer.  When  the  wife,  with  the 
raoft  infidious  flattery,  enquiring  by  what  excefs  of  good  fortune 
fhe  was  blefTed  with  her  hufband's  unexpe£led  return,  the  Hmple 
Meffenian  related,  that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  had  driven 
the  foldiers  from  their  pofts,  the  wind,  and  thunder,  and  rain  being 
fo  violent  that  it  was  fcarcely  poflible  tor  them  to  continue  any 
longer  uncovered  on  the  high  grounds ;  nor  could  their  defertion 
he  attended  with  any  bad  confequences  either  to  themfelves  or  to 
their  country,  as  Ariftomenes  was  prevented,  by  a  recent  wound, 
from  walking  the  rounds  as  ufual,  and  as  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  Spartans  fhould  venture  an  attack  againfl:  the  citadel,  during 
the  obfcurity  and  horror  of  a  tempeft.  The  Lacedaemonian  flave 
overheard  this  recital,  and  thus  obtained  a  piece  of  intelligence, 
which  he  well  knew  might  not  only  atone  for  his  paft  crimes,  but 
acquire  him  great  merit  with  his  ancient  mafter.  He  cautioufly 
efcaped  from  his  concealment,  and  fought,  with  the  utmoft  celerity, 
the  Spartan  camp.  Neither  of  the  kings  being  then  prefent,  the 
command  belonged  to  Emperamus,  who  readily  pardoned  the  for- 
tunate treachery  of  a  fervant  that  had  ^afforded  him  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  higheft  objedl  of  his  ambition.  Notwithftanding  the 
flipperinefs  of  the  fteep  afcent,  the  Spartans,  by  the  diredion  of  the 
flave,  mounted  the  unguarded  citadel,  and  obtained  poffefTion  of  all 
the  principal  polls,  before  the  MelTenians  became  fenfible  of  their 
danger. 
-Obflinate  ^^  ^"^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  known  that  the  enemy  had  entered  into  the  city, 

.defence  of      Ariftomenes,  accompanied  by  the  warlike  prophet  Theocles,  together 
with   their  refpeftive  fons  Gorgus  and  Manticles,   endeavoured  to 
animate  the  defpair  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  make  them  de- 
fend, 


Olymp. 
xxvii.  z. 
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fend,  to  the  laft  extremity,  the  little  fpot  of  ground  to  which  they 
could  yet  apply  the  endearing  name  of  country.  Such,  however, 
were  the  terrors  and  confufion  of  the  night  (the  darknefs,  thunder, 
and  tempeft,  being  rendered  ftill  more  dreadful  by  the  prefence  of  an  '  '  ^'" 
armed  enemy),  that  it  was  impoflible  to  form  the  MefTenians  into 
fuch  an  order  of  battle  as  might  enable  them  to  a€t  with  concert  or 
effedt.  When  morning  appeared  they  faw  the  danger  more  dif- 
tindlly  than  before,  and  the  impoflibility  of  any  other  affiftance  than 
what  may  be  derived  from  defpair.  They  determined,  at  every  ha- 
zard, to  attack  and  penetrate  the  Spartan  battalions.  Even  the  wo- 
men armed  themfelves  with  tiles,  with  ftones,  with  every  weapon 
that  pi-efented  itfelf  to  their  fury.  They  lamented  that  the  violence 
of  the  wind  prevented  them  from  mounting  to  the  roofs  of  the  houfes, 
which  they  had  purpofed  to  throw  down  on  the  enemy;  and  declared 
that  they  would  rather  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  country, 
than  dragged  in  captivity  to  Sparta.  Such  generous  refolutions 
ought  to  have  retarded  the  fate  of  Meflene' ;  but  it  was  impoflible  to 
fight  againft  fuperior  numbers,  aided  by  the  elements,  and  by  the 
manifeft  partiality  of  the  gods  ;  for  the  thunder,  happening  on  the 
right  of  the  Spartans,  afforded  them  an  aufplcious  omen  of  future 
vi£tory,  and  prefented  to  the  Meflenians  the  fad  profpedt  of  impend- 
ing calamities. 

Thefe  circumftances,  fo  favourable  to  the  Spartans,  were  improved 
by  the  prudence  of  Hecatus  the  diviner,  who  advifed  that  the  foldiers 
who  compofed  the  lafl:  ranks,  as  they  could  not  be  brought  up  to 
the  attack,  Ihould  be  remanded  to  the  camp  ;  and,  after  refrelhing 
themfelves  with  fleep  and  nourifliment,  recalled  to  the  affiftance  of 
their  countrymen.  Thus,  without  depriving  themfelves  of  prefent 
ftrength,  the  Spartans  provided  for  a  future  fupply  of  frefli  troops ; 
while  the  MefTenians,  engaged  in  continual  adion  with  the  aflailants, 
were  obliged  at  the  fame  time  to  combat  cold,  fleep,  fatigue,  and 
hunger.     For  three  days  and  nights  they  withftood   the  combined 

Vol.  I.  U  force. 
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CHAP,    force  of  thcfe,  finally,  irrefiflible  enemies  ;  and  when  at  length  they 

»— V '    began  to  give  way,  the  diviner  Theocles  threw  himfelf  into  the  midil 

of  the  Spartans,  crying  out,  "  That  they  would  not  always  be  vic- 
**  torious,    nor   the  Meflenians   always  be  their  flaves.     Such  was 
*^  the  will  of  the   gods  !    who   commanded  him  to    perifh   in  the 
"  wreck  of  a  country,  which,  in  a  future  age,  was  deftined  to  rife 
"  from  its  ruins." 
Ariftomenes         It  might  have  been  expeded  that  tKe  patriotifm  of  Ariftomenes 
remnant  cf     would  have  chofen  the  fame  honourable  occafion  of  expiring  with 
n^ani^tmN^ards  ^^^  freedom  of  his  republic.     But  the  general  preferred  life  for  the 
Arcadia,         j^j^-g  of  defending  the  fmall  remnant  of  a  community,  which,  he  flat- 
tered himfelf,  would  be  immortal,  not  only  from  the  predidlion  of 
Theocles,  but  from  another  circumftance  equally  important.    When 
the  downfal  of  Eira  was  foretold  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  prudent 
■chief  had  removed  to  a  place  of  fecurity  fome  facred  pledges  believed 
to  contain  the  fate  of  MefTene.  Thefe  myfterious  fecurities  confifted  of 
thin  plates  of  lead,  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  volume,  on  which  was 
engraved  arr  account  cf  the  hiflory  and  worfhip  of  the  goddefles  Ceres 
and  Proferpine.     Having  concealed  in  Mount  Ithome  this  invaluable 
monument,  which  had  been  delivered  down  in  veneration  from  the 
remoteft  antiquity,  Ariftomenes  determined  never  to  defpair  of  the 
fortune,  or  to  forfake  the  interefts  of  his  country.     Although  he 
perceived,  therefore,  that  it  was  now  become  neceflary  to  relinquifh 
Eira,  he  did  not,  on  this  account,  abandon  the  fafety  of  its  remain- 
ing citizens.     In  order  to  preferve  them,  the  only  expedient  that 
could  be  employed,  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  was  the  founding  a 
retreat,  and  the  coUeding  into  one  body  fuch  of  his  foldiers  as  were 
not  already  too  far   engaged  with   the  Spartans.      Having  accom- 
pliflied  this  meafure,  he  placed  the  women  and  children  in  the  centre 
of  the  battalion,  and  committed  the  command  of  the  rear  to  Gorgus 
and  Manticles.     He  himfelf  conduced  the  van,  and  marching  to- 
wards the  enemy  with  his  fpear  equally  poized,  and  with  well-re- 
gulated 
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gulated  valour,  fhowed,  by  his  mien  and  countenance,  that  he  was 
refolved  to  defend,  to  the  lail  extremity,  the  little  remnant  of  the 
Meflenian  Hate.  The  Spartans,  as  diredted  by  Hecatus  the  diviner, 
opened  their  ranks,  and  allowed  them  to  pafs  unhurt,  judlcloufly 
avoiding  to  irritate  their  defpair.  The  Meflenians  abandoned  their 
city,  and  in  mournful  filence  marched  towards  Arcadia. 

As  the  wars  of  the  Grecian  republics  were  more  bloody  and  de-  Their  kind 

1     •        IT  reception  in 

itrudtive  than  thole  of  modern  times,  10  were  then-  alhances  more  that  country. 

generous  and  fmcere.     When  the  Arcadians  were  informed  of  the 

taking  of  Eira,  they  travelled  in  great  numbers  towards  the  frontiers 

of  their  kingdom,  carrying  with  them  viduals,  clothing,  and    all 

things  neceflary  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  fugitives ;  whom 

having  met  at  mount  Lycsea,  they  invited  into  their  cities,  offered  to 

divide  with  them  their  lands,  and  to  give  them  their  daughters  in 


marriage  ^". 


The  generous  fympathy  of  the  Arcadians  animated  Arifhomenes  to  Ariftomenes 

.  .  purpofes  to 

an  exploit,  the  boldnefs  of  which  little  correfponded  with  the  de-  furprife 

preffion  incident  to  his  prefent  fortune.     He  had  only  five  hundred     ^^"^' 

foldiers,  whofe  aftivity  and  ftrength  were  ftill  equal  to  their  valour ; 

and  thefe   he  commanded,  in   the  prefence  of  his  allies,   to  march 

ftraightway  to  Sparta.     Three  hundred  Arcadians  defired  to  fhare 

the    glory  of   this  fpirited    enterprize ;  and  it  was    hoped,  that  as 

the  greater  part  of  the  Lacedsemonians  were  employed  in  plundering 

'Eira,  this  fraali  but  valiant  body  of  men  might  make  a  deep  impref- 

-fion  on   a  city  deprived  of  Its  ufual  defence.      The   arrangements  Treachery 

for  this  purpofe  were  taken  with  the   Arcadian  king  Ariftocrates,  meLf  of 

whofe  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  the  Trenches  had  occafioned  the  Aailocrates, 

defeat  of  the  Meflenians,   and  whofe  artifice   had   fiiice  perfiiaded 

them,  that  his  fhameful  behaviour  on  that  day  v^^as  the  effedl  of  pan- 

Tiic  terror,  not  of  perfidious  intention.     A  fecond  time  the  treache- 

i-ous   Arcadian   betrayed  the  caufe    of  his  country   and  its   allies, 

3'  Polyb.  I.  iv. 

U  2  Havinfr 
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CHAP.    Having  retarded  the  execution  of  Ariflomenes's  projed,  on  pretence 
c- — L^-— /    that  the  appearance  of  the  entrails  was  unfavourable,  he  difpatched  a- 
xxvi'i^'z'.      confidential  flave  to  Sparta,  who  difcovered  the  imminent  danger 
A.  C.671.    ^.jjrgatening  that  republic    to-  Anaxander  the  LacedEemonian  king- 
The  flave  was  intercepted  on  his  return,  carrying  a  letter  from  that 
prince,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  faithful  fervices  of  his  ancient 
benefador.     Upon  the  difcovery  of  this  letter,  which  totally  difcon- 
certed  the  intended  enterprize  againft  Sparta,  the  Arcadians,  frantic 
with  difappointment  and  rage,  ftoned  to  death  the  perfidious  traitor 
who  difgraced  the  name  of  king.     The  Meflenians  joined  not  in  the 
execution  of  this  fubftantial  a£t  of  juftlce.     Watching  the  counte- 
nance of  Ariftomenes,  whofe  authority  was  equally  powerful  in  the 
council  and  in  the  field,  they  obferved,  that  inftead  of  being  agitated 
by  refentment,,  it  was  foftened  by  grief.     The  hero  was  affeded. 
with  the  deepeft  melancholy,  on  refledling,  that  the  only  defign  was 
now  rendered  abortive.,   by  which  he  could  foon  hope  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  his  country.     Both  nations  teftified  the  moft  fignal 
deteftation  of  the  charader  of  Ariilocrates.     The  Arcadians  extin- 
guifhed  his  name,  and  extirpated  his  whole  racci     The  MefTenians. 
ereded  a  column  near  the  temple  of  Lycsean  Apollo  (fo  named  front 
mount  Lycsea,  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia),  with  an  infcription,  fet- 
ting  forth  his  crime  and  punifhment ;   aflerting  the  impofTibility  of 
concealing  treacherous  bafencfs  from  the  inveftigation  of  Time,  and 
the  penetrating  mind  of  Jove ;   and  praying    the  god   to    defend 
and  blefs  the  land  of  Arcadia". 
Futnre  for.  Thus  ended  the  fecond  MefTenian  war,  in  tlie  autumn  of  the  year 

Meknkns,  fix  hundred  and  feventy-one  before  Chrift.  The  fugitive  MefTenians 
experienced  various  fortunes.  The  aged  and  infirm  were  treated  by 
the  Arcadians,  among  whom  they  continued  to  refide,_  with  all  the 
cordial  attention  of  ancient  hofpitality.  The  young  and  enterprifing 
took  leave  of  their  benefadors,  and,  under  the  condud  of  Arifto- 

i'-  The  infcxiptioa  is  preferved  by.  both  Polybius,  1.  iv.  and  by  Paufanias,  Meflen. 

menes^ 
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menes,    repaired  to  Cyllcnc,   an  harbour  belonging  to  the  Eleans.    C  H  a  P. 

X  V  • 

Agreeably  to  the  information  which  they  had  received,  they  found    ' J 

in  that  place  their  countrymen  of  Pylus  and  Mothone,  with  whom      xxvii.  3'.. 
they  confulted   about  the   means  of  acquiring  new  eftablifhments.       "    *    7  • 
It  was  determined,    by  the   advice  of  their  Elean   friends,    not  to 
undertake    any   expedition    for    this  purpofe   until    the    return    of 
fpring,  when  they  fliould  again  convene  in  full  affembly,   finally  to 
conclude  this  important  deliberation.     Having  met  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, they  agreed  unanimoufly  to  commit  their  future  fortunes  to 
the  wifdom  and  paternal  care  of  Ariftomenes,  who  declared  his  opi- 
nion for  eftablifhing  a  diftant  colony,  but  declined  the  honours  of 
conduding  it  in  perfon,.  and  named  for  this  office  the  brave  Mefle- 
nian  youths,  Gorgus  and  Manticles.     The  former  of  thefe,  inherit- 
ing his  father's  hatred  againft  Sparta,  advifed  his  countrymen  to  take 
pofleffion  of  the  ifland  of  Zacynthus,  which,  from  its  fituatioa  in 
the  Ionian  Sea,  lay  conveniently  for  haraffing  the  maritime  parts  of 
Laconia.     Manticles  propofed  a  different  opinion,  obferving  that  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia,  though  lefs  advantageoufly  fituated  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  revenge,    was  far  better   adapted  to  fupply  the   neceffary 
comforts  of  life  ;  and  that  the  MefTenians,  if  once  fettled  in  that . 
large  and  beautiful  ifland,  would  foon  forget  the  calamities  which 
Sparta  had  inflided  on  them.      It  is  uncertain  whether  motives  of 
vengeance  or  utility  would  have  prevailed  with  the  Meflenians  ;  for- 
before  any  refolution  was  taken  on  this  important  fubjedl,  a  mefTen- 
ger  arrived  from  Rheglum,  then  governed  by  Anaxilas,  a  prince  de- 
fcended  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Meflienia,  who  invited  his  wandering 
countrymen  to  a  fafe  and  honourable  retreat  in  his  dominions.  When, , 
agreeably  to  this  invitation,  they  arrived  at  Rhegium,  Anaxilas  ia- 
formed  them,  that  his  fubjects  were  continually  haralTed  by  the  pi- 
Tatical  depredations  of  the  Zanclians,  an  Eolian  colony",  who. ppf- 

"Thucydid.  1.  vi. . 

fefle'd 
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fefled  a  delightful  territory  on  the  oppofite  coaft.  With  the  afTift- 
ance  of  the  Meflenians,  it  would  be  eafy  (he  obferved)  to  deftroy 
that  neft  of  pirates  ;  a  meafure  by  which  the  city  of  Rhegium  would 
be  delivered  from  very  troublefome  neighbours,  and  the  Meflenians 
enabled  to  eflablifh  themfelves  in  the  mofl  delicious  fituation  of  the 
whole  Sicilian  coaft.  The  propofal  was  received  with  alacrity  ;  the 
armament  failed  for  Sicily,;  the  Zancleans  were  befieged  by  fea 
and  land.  When  they  perceived  that  part  of  their  wall  was  deftroy- 
-ed,  and  that  they  could  derive  no  advantage  from  continuing  in 
arms,  they  took  refuge  in  the  temples  of  their  gods.  Even  from 
thefe  refpeded  afylums  the  refentment  of  Anaxilas  was  ready  to  tear 
them ;  but  he  was  reftrained  by  the  humanity  of  the  MefTenians,  who 
had  learned  from  their  own  calamities  to  pity  the  unfortunate.  The 
Zancleans,  thus  delivered  from  the  fword  and  from  fervitude,'the  or- 
.dinary  confequences  of  unfuccefsful  war,  fwore  eternal  gratitude  to 
their  generous  protedors.  The  Meflenians  returned  this  friendly 
fentiment  with  an  encreafe  of  bounty ;  they  allowed  the  Zancleans 
either  to  leave  the  place,  or  to  remain  in  the  honourable  condition 
of  citizens  ;  the  two  nations  gradually  coalefced  into  one  commu- 
nity ;  and  Zancle,  in  memory  of  the  conqueft,  changed  its  name  to 
MelTene  ",  a  name  which  may  ftill  be  recognized  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  twenty-jfive  centuries. 
;ai3dcf  A  if-  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  Ariftomenes  declined  the  ho- 
nour of  conducing  the  colony.  His  fubfequent  fortune  is  diffe- 
rently related  by  ancient  writers  ^*.     Paufanlas,  to  whom  we  are  in- 

3^  Such  is  tlie  accoutit  of  Paufanias,  or  ra-  we  refleft,  that  thefe  authors  are  Herodotus 

ther  of  the  ancient  authors  whom  he  follows,  and  Thucydides,  there  feems  no  wayof  folv- 

But  it  muft  not  be  diflembled,  that  Herodo-  ing  the  difficulty,    but    by    fuppofing  two 

tus,  lib.  vi.   c.  23.  Thucydides,  p.  114.  and  princes  of  the  name  of  Anaxilas,  to  the  lat- 

Diodorus,  lib.  xi.  place    Anaxilas,  king  of  ter  of  whom  his  countrymen,  by  a  fpecies  of 

Rhegium,  much  later  than  the  fecond  Mef-  flattery  not  uncommon  in  Greece,  afcribed 

fenian  war.      It  deferves   to   be  confidered,  the  tranfaftions  of  the  iirft. 

.that  Paufanias,  writing  exprefsly  on  the  fub-  ^*  Confer.  Paufan.  MeiTen.  &Plin.  1.  xi. 

jeft,  is  entitled  to  more  credit  than  authors  cap.  7c.     Val.  Maxim,  lib.  i.  cap.  S. 
who  only  fpeak  of  it  incidentally.    But  when 

4  debted 


tomenes. 
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debtee!  for  the  fulleft  account  of  the   Meflenlan  hero,   informs  us,    ^  ^^  P- 
that  he  failed  to  the  ifle  of  Rhodes  with  Demagetes,  the  king  of  the    c  -»»■-/ 
city  and  territory  of  lalyfus  in  that  ifland,  who  being  advifed  by  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  moil  illuftrious  cha- 
radter  in  Greece,  had  without  hefitation  preferred  the  daughter  of 
Ariftomenes.    From  Rihodes  he  failed  to  Ionia,  and  thence  travelled  to 
Sardis,  with  an  intention  of  being  prefented  to  Ardys  king  of  the  Ly- 
dians,  probably  to  propofe  fome  enterprize  to  the  ambition  of  that 
prince,  which  might  finally  be  produdive  of  benefit  to  Mefi'ene. 
But   upon   his  arrival   at   Sardis,    he   was  feized  with  a  diftemper  His  death 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life.     Other  generals  have  defended  their  ter. 
country  with  better  fuccefs,  but  none  with  greater  glory;    other 
charaders  are  more  fully  delineated  in  ancient  hiflory,  but  none 
more  deferving  of  immortal  fame  ;  fince  whatever   is   known  of 
Ariftomenes  tends  to  prove,  that  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  age 
and  country,  he  united,  in  fingular  perfection,  the   merits  of  the 
citizen  and  of  the  foldier,  the  powers  of  the  underftanding  and  the 
virtues  of  the  heart. 


CHAP. 
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C    HAP.      V. 

State  of  the  Peloponnefus  after  the  Cojiquefl  of  Mejfenia, 
—Of  the  Norther?!  Republics  of  Greece. — Of  the 
Grecian  Colonies. — Revolutio?ts  in  Governme?it. — 
Military  T'ranfaBions. — The  firft  f acred  War. — 
DefiruBion  of  the  Criffean  Republic. — Refloration 
of  the  Pythian  Games. — Defcriptio?t  of  the  Gym- 
naflic  and  Equeflrian  Exercifes. — Hifiory  of  Grecian 
MufiC.     . 

CHAP.  ^Tp>HE  conqueft  of  Meffenia  rendered  Sparta  the  moft  confider- 
.  1  .  J[  able  power  In  Greece.  The  Peloponnefus,  formerly  corn- 
Greece^  after  prehending  feven,  now  contained  only  fix  independent  ftates.  The 
S-^Meffenrrf  ^ubjeds  of  Sparta  alone  occupied  two-fifths  of  the  whole  peninfula. 
and  firft  of      "Yh-Q   remainder    wag    unequally   divided    among    the   Corinthians, 

the  Pelopon-  .  ,.  ,    a       •  t  r 

nefus.  Achseans,  Eleans,  Arcadians,  and  Argives.     In  a  narrow  extent  of 

xxvnT.^i'.      territory,  thefe  fmall  communities  exhibited  a  wonderful  variety  of 

A.  C.  668.  (,]^ara(£ter  and  manners.  The  central  diftridl  of  Arcadia,  confifting 
of  one  continued  clufter  of  mountains,  was  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race 
of  herdfmen,  proud  of  their  anceftry,  and  confident  in  their  own 
courage  and  the  ftrength  of  their  country.  Their  Eolian  extradtion,. 
their  jealoufy,  and  their  pride,  made  them  dlfdain  connexion  with 
the  Dorians,  by  whofe  poirefTions  they  were  on  all  fides  furrounded. 
Carelefs  of  the  arts  of  peace,  they  were  engaged  in  unceafing  hof- 
tiliiies  with  their  neighbours,  by  whom  they  were  defpifed  as  barba- 
rians, and  whom  they  contemned  as  upftarts ;   fince,  amidfl  all  the 

revolutions 
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revolutions   of  Peloponnefus,  the  Arcadians  alone   had   ever  main-    CHAP. 

taineu  their  original  eftablilhments  '.  v__^,--_jf 

The  indiiftrious  and  wealthy  Corinthians  prefented  a  very  different  Contraft  be- 

rni  Til'-  1  •  -m  ...  ..  tweeii  theAr- 

Ipeaacle.  inhabiting  the  mountainous  lithmus,  which,  towering  be-  radians  and 
tween  two  leas,  connects  the  Peloponnefus  with  the  north  of  Greece,  Ccnmhians. 
the  Corinthians  long  formed  the  principal  centre  of  inland  communi- 
cation and  foreign  commerce  \  Towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
the  ifthmus,  and  at  the  foot  of  their  impregnable  fortrefs  Acro- 
Corinthus,  they  had  built  a  fair  and  fpacious  city,  extending  its 
branches,  on  either  fide,  to  the  Saronic  and  Corinthian  gulphs, 
whofe  oppofite  waves  vainly  affailed  their  narrow  but  lofty 
territory  \  Their  harbours  and  their  commerce  gave  them 
colonies  and  a  naval  power.  They  ar«k  fald  to  have  im- 
proved the  very  Inconvenient  lliips,  or  rather  long-boats,  ufed 
in  early  times,  into  the  more  capacious  form  of  Trireme*  gal- 
lies. 


■  Paufan.  Arcad.  Strabo,  1.  viii.   p.  388. 

*  Paufan.  Corinth,  c.  iv. 
5  Strabn,  1.  viii.  p  379. 

*  The  Triremes,  Quadriremes,  Quinque- 
remes  of  the  ancients,  were  fo  denominated 
from  the  number  of  the  ranks,  or  tires,  of 
oars  on  each  fide  the  veJel ;  which  number 
conftituted  what  we  may  call  the  rate  of 
the  ancient  ftiips  of  war.  It  was  long  a  de- 
fideratum  in  the  fcience  of  antiquities  to  de- 
termine the  manner  of  arranging  thefe  ranks 
of  oars,  as  well  as  to  afcertain  the  pofition 
of  the  rowers.  The  bulk  of  commentators 
and  antiquaries  placed  the  fcdilia,  or  feats, 
in  rows,  immediately  above  each  other,  upon 
the  fiJes  of  the  veflel,  which  they  fuppofed 
perpendicalar  to  the  furface  of  the  water. 
But  the  leaft  knowledge  of  naval  architec- 
ture dellroys  that  fuppofition.  The  rowers, 
thus  placed,  mud  have  obftrufled  each  other; 
they  mud  have  occupied  too  large  a  fpace, 
and  rowed  with  too  unfa\ourable  an  angle 
on  the  (hip's  fide  ;  above  all,  the  length  and 

Vol.  I. 


weight  of  the  oars,  required  for  the  tipper 
tires,  mud  have  rendered  the  working  of 
them  totally  impraflicable,  efpecially  as  wa 
know,  from  ancisnt  writers,  that  there  was 
but  one  man  to  each  oar.  Thefe  incor.ve- 
niencies  were  pointed  out  by  many  ;  but  the 
ingenuity  of  lieutenant-general  Melvill  e\- 
plaincd  how  to  remedy  them.  He  conjec- 
tured that  the  wade  part  of  the  ancient  gr.!- 
lies  rofe  obliquely  above  the  water's  edge, 
with  an  angle  of  45°,  or  near  it;  that  upon 
the  inner  fides  of  this  wafte  part,  the  feats  cf 
the  rowers,  each  about  two  feet  in  length, 
were  fixed,  horizontally,  in  rows,  with  ro 
more  fpace  between  each  feat,  and  thofe  on 
all  fides  of  it,  than  fliould  be  found  neceii'ary 
for  the  free  movements  of  men  wlien  rowing 
together.  The  quincunx,  or  chequer  order, 
would  afford  this  advantage  in  the  higheft 
degree  pofljble  ;  and,  in  confcquence  of  the 
combination  of  two  obliquities,  the  inconve- 
niencies  above-mentioned  totally  difappear. 
Tni;;73  the  general  caiifed   the  ii'ih  part  of 
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C  H  A  P. 

V. 
« ....~^ — ~j 
Political  re* 
volutions  in 
Gorinth. 
A.  C.  779- 
tiU  585. 


GoBtraft  be- 
tween the 
Argives  and 
Achseans. 


IiesV  Their  fea  fight  againft  their  rebellious  colony,  Corcyra,  is 
the  firfl  naval  engagement  recorded  in  hiftory".  It  was  fought 
fix  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Chrift,.  at  whkh  time  the  Co- 
rinthians (as  the  ideas  of  wealth  and  luxury  are  relative)  were 
already  regarded  by  their  neighbov>rs  as  a  wealthy  and  luxurious 
people.  Tlie  influence  of  wealth  to  produce  fervitude  prevailed 
over  that  of  commerce,  which  is  favourable  to  liberty.  Their 
government,  after  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  was  ufurped  by  a  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  royal  family,  ftyled  Bacchiada-  '.  This  oli- 
garchy was  deftroyed  by  Cypfelus,  a  mild  and  gentle  ruler  \  whofe 
family  governed  Corinth  till  the  year  five  hundred  and  eighty-five 
before  Chrift. 

The  corrtraft  between  Arcadia  and  Corinth  was  not  more  ftriking 
than  that  between  Argolis  and  Achaia.  The  citizens  of  Argos,  hav- 
ing expelled  their  kings,  were  feized  trith  an  ambition  to  reduce 
and  domineer  over  the  inferior  towns  in  the  province.  The  info- 
lence  of  the  capital  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  country.     My- 


t^e  waift  of  a  Quinqueremis  to  be  eredVed 
in  th«  back  yard  of  his  houfe  in  <jreat  P-ul- 
teney  ftreet.  This  model  contained,  with 
fufficient  eafe,  in  averyfmall  fpace,  thirty 
rowers,  in  five  tires  of  fix  men  in  each, 
lengthways,  making  one-fifth  part  of  the 
rowers  on  each  fide  of  a  Quinqueremis,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  who  affigns  three  hun- 
dred for  the  whole  complement,  befides  one 
hundred  and  twenty  fighting  men.  This  con- 
flruilion,  the  advantages  of  which  appeared 
evident  to  thofe  who  examined  it,  ferves  to 
explain  many  difficult  paffages  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  concerning  naval  mat- 
ters. The  general's  difcovery  is  confirmed 
by  ancient  monuments.  On  feveral  pieces 
flf  fculpture,  particularly  at  Rome,  he  found 
the  figures  of  war  gallies,  or  parts  of  them, 
with  the  oars  reprefented  as  coming  down 
j&om  oar  holes  difpofed  chequerwife.  In  the 
Gapo  di  Monte  Palace  at  Naples,  the  reverfe 


of  a  large  Medaglione  of  Gordianus  has  the 
figure  of  a  Triremis,  with  three  tires,  each 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  0.1TS,  iffuing  chequer- 
wife from  an  oblique  fide.  The  colledion  at 
Portici  contains  ancient  paintings  of  feveral 
gallies,  one  or  two  of  which,  by  prefenting 
the  ftern  part,  (hew  both  the  obliquity  of  the 
fides,  and  the  rows  of  oars  reaching  to  the 
water. The  fubftar.ce  cf  this  note  is  al- 
ready publilhed  in  governor  Pow nail's  Anti- 
quities. The  governo.',  however,  fpeaks  of 
a  gallery  for  the  rowers,  which  I  did  not  ob- 
ferve  in  the  general's  model  ;  nor  do  I  ap- 
prehend that  fuch  a  gallery  could  be  necef- 
fary,  as  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  intended,  is  completely  an- 
fwered  by  the  wafte  part  of  the  veflel. 

'  Thucydid.  l.i.  c.  xiii. 

'  Ibid. 

'  Paufan.  Corinth. 

*  AriHot.  Polit.  1.  v.  c.  xii. 

censE^ 
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cense,  Tra3zene,  Epidaurus,  and  other  places  of  lefs  note,  were  often  ^  ^J^  ^' 
•conquered,  but  never  thoroughly  fubdued.  Intereft  taught  them  to  <— -m— i-» 
unite ;  and  union  enabled  them  to  fet  at  defiance  the  power  of  Ar- 
gos,  by  which  they  were  branded  as  rebellious,  and  which  they 
reproached  as  tyrannical''.  The  fortunate  diftrid:  of  Achaia,  having 
fuccefsfully  refifted  the  opprelTion  of  Ogygus,  an  unworthy  defcend- 
ant  of  Agamemnon,  eflabliflied,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  democra- 
tical  form  of  policy'".  Twelve  cities,  each  of  which  retained  its 
municipal  jurifdidion,  united  on  a  foot  of  perfed  equaHty  and  free- 
dom. This  equitable  confederacy  prepared  the  way  for  the  Achxan 
laws,  fo  celebrated  in  later  times,  when  the  caufe  of  Greece,  fhame- 
fully  abandoned  by  more  powerful  guardians,  was  defended  by  the 
feeble  communities  of  Achaia". 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  explain  the  important  inftitu-   Between  the 

•'  '■  '■  Laceaasmo- 

tions  of  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus.  The  very  oppofite  fyftems,  adopted  by   "i^ns  and 

Elians. 

thefe  great  legiflators,  refpedlively  fuited  the  weaknefs  of  Elis,  and 
■the  llrength  of  Sparta,  and  occafioned  a  remarkable  contrail  between 
the  peaceful  tranquillity  of  the  former  republic",  and  the  warlike  am- 
bition of  the  latter,  the  lines  of  whofe  national  character  grew  more 
•bold  and  decifive  after  the  Meflenian  conqueft.  The  piteous  rem- 
nant of  the  Meffenians,  who  had  defended  their  freedom  with  the 
moft  perfevering  bravery,  were  reduced  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious 
fervitude.  Confounded  with  the  miferable  mafs  of  Helots,  thofe 
•wretched  vi<£lims  of  Spartan  cruelty,  they  were  condemned  to  labo- 
rious drudgery,  expofed  to  daily  infult,  and  compelled,  flill  more 
intolerable  i  to  tend  their  own  flocks,  and  cultivate  their  own  fields, 
for  the  benefit  of  unrelenting  tyrants''.  The  haughty  temper  of  the 
Spartans  became  continually  more  prefumptuous.  They  totally  dif- 
dained  fuch  arts  and  employments  as  they  ufually  faw  pradtifed  by 

•  Paufan.    1.  vi.  c.  xxi.     Diordor.   Sicul.  "   Polyb.   1.  ii. 

i.  xi.   p.  27J.  "  Paufan.  Eliac,  &  Strabo,  1,  viii. 

'*  Paufan.  Achaic.  Strnbo,  1.  viii.  p.  3S5,  ''  Paufanias  Me/Teniac. 
U  feq. 

X  2  the 
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the  induftry  of  flaves.  War,  and  hunting  as  the  image  of  war,  were 
the  only  occupations  which  it  fuited  their  dignity  to  purfue ;  and 
this  conftant  exercife  in  arms,  directed  by  the  military  code  of  Ly- 
curgus,  rendered  them  fuperior  in  the  field  of  battle,  not  only  to  the 
neighbouring  dates  of  Peloponnefus,  but  to  the  braveft  and  moft  re- 
nowned republics  beyond  the  Corinthian  ifthmus. 
State  of  the         While  the  Grecian  peninfula  was  agitated  by  the  ftubborn  conflidl 

northern  re- 

publics  of       between  the  Spartans  and  Meuenians,  the  northern  ftates  had  been 

G  rcccc«  ___ 

Of  the  Gre-   difturbed  by  petty  ware,  and  torn  by  domeftlc  difcord'*.     The  Greek 
cianco  onies.    j[-g^|gjjjgf^j-g  jj^  Thrace,  in  Africa,  and  Magna  Gr^cia,  were  yet  too 
feeble  to  attradl  the  regard  of  hlftory.     But,   during  the  period  now 
under  review,  the  Afiatic  colonies,  as  fhall  be  explained  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  chapter,  far  furpaffed  their  European  brethren  in  fplendor  and 
profperity. 
Political  re-         Having  abollfhed  the  regal  office,  the  Athenians,  whofe  political 
Athens,  revQlutions  were  followed  with  remarkable  uniformity  by  neighbour- 

ing ftates,  fubmitted  the  chief  admlnlftratlon  of  their  affairs  to  a  ma- 
glftrate,  entitled  Archon,    or   ruler.     The  authority  of  the  Archon 
A.  C.  754.      long  continued  hereditary :    it  became  afterwards  decennial :    at  length 
A  c.  684.      nine  annual  Archons  were  appointed  by  the  powerful  clafs  of  nobi- 
lity, confifting  not  only  of  the  defendants  of  fuch  foreign  princes 
as  had  taken  refuge  In  Athens,  but  of  thofe  Athenian  families  which 
time  and  accident  had  ralfed  to  opulence  and  diftlndllon.     The  great 
body  of  the  people  gained  nothing  by  thefe  revolutions.     The  equef- 
trian  order,  fo  called  from  their  fighting  on  horfeback,  which,  be- 
fore the  improvement  of  tadllcs,  rendered  them  fuperior  in   every 
rencounter  with  the  diforderly  rabble,  enjoyed  all  authority,  reli- 
gious, civil,  and  military  ".     The  Athenian  populace  were  reduced 
A.  C.  594.      to  a  condition  of  mlferable   fervitude ;    nor  did  they  recover  their 
ancient  and  hereditary  freedom,  until  the  admired  inftitutlons   of 

•♦  Thucydid.  1,  i.  "  Ariftot.  Politic.  1.  iv.  c.  xiii. 

7  Thefeus 
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Thefeus  were  reftored  and  improved  by  Solon  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  fixth  century  before  Chrift. 

The  domeftic  diflentions  which  prevailed  in  every  ftate  beyond   Unimpon- 

r       •  t     /Ti-  •  T  r        ance  of  the 

the  idhmus,  were  only  interrupted  by  foreign  holtihties.     Interte-  military 

rence  of  intcreft   occafioned  innumerable  contefts  between  the  Pho-  precedingthe 

cians  and  Thebans,  the  Dorians  and  ThefTalians,  the  Locrians  and  ^^^^^"'^'^ 

j^tolians.     Their  various  inroads,  battles,  and   fieges,  which  were  Olymp.  xlvi. 

A.  C.  600. 

begun  with  paffion,  carried  on  without  prudence,  and  concluded 
without  producing  any  permanent  efFcdl,  have  been  configned  by 
ancient  hiftorians  to  a  juft  oblivion.  But  the  firfl;  Sacred  War  is  re- 
commended to  our  attention,  both  on  account  of  the  caufe  from 
which  it  arofe,  and  the  confequences  with  which  it  was  attended* 
This  memorable  enterprize  was  occafioned  by  an  injury  committed 
againft  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  it  was  undertaken  by  order  of  the 
Amphldyons  ;  it  ended  in  the  total  deftrudlion  of  the  cities  aCcufed 
of  facrilegious  outrage  ;  and  its  fucceftful  eonclufion  was  celebrated 
by  the  Pythian  games  and  feftival,  which,  of  all  Grecian  inftitutions, 
had  the  moft  direxft,  as  welt  as  moft  powerful  tendency,  to  refine 
rudenefs,  and  foften  barbarity. 

The  territory  of  the  Crlffeans,  lying  to  the  fouth  of  Delphi,  com-   Defcription 

r  •!        •      1  oftherepub- 

prehended,  in  an  extent  of  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  licofCrifla. 
fifteen  in  breadth,  three  large  and  flourifhing  cities ;  CrifTa,  the  ca- 
pital, which  gave  name  to  the  province  ;  Cirrlia,  advantageoufly 
fituatcd  for  commerce  on  the  weflern  fide  of  a  creek  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulph  ;  and  Anticirrha,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  fame  creek, 
celebrated  for  the  produdtion  of  hellebore,  as  well  as  for  the  fkill 
with  which  the  natives  prepared  that  medicinal  plant,  the  virtues  of 
which  were  fo  much  extolled  and  exaggerated  by  credulous  anti- 
quity    . 

The  CrilTeans  pofTefTed  all  the  means  of  happinefs,  but  knew  not  Its  profpenty 
how  to   enjoy  them.     Their  temtory,  though   fmall,  was   fertile  ;  knee."  °' 

"■  Strabo  and  PJiny. 

and 
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CHAP,    and   as  Its  value  was  enhanced  by  the  comparative  flerlUty  of  the 

.' '..greateft   part  of  Phocls ",  it   acquired   and  deferved  the   epithet  of 

Happx.     Their  harbour  was  frequented  by  the  veffels,  not  only  of 
Greece,  but   of  Italy  and  Sicily ;   they  carried  on  an  extenfive  fo- 
reign commerce,  confidering   the   limited   communication  between 
diftant   countries    in    that    early   age ;     and    the   neighbourhood   of 
Delphi,  at  which  it  was  impoflible  to  arrive  without  paffing  through 
their  dominions,  brought  them  confiderable   acceffions  of  wealth  '*, 
as  well  as   of  dignity  and  refpeft.     But  thefe  advantages,  inllead  of 
fatisfying,  increafed  the  natural  avidity  of  the  Crifleans.     They  be- 
Exacls  con-     gan  to  exadt  vexatious   and  exorbitant  duties  from  the  merchants 
from'the'        who  Came  to  expofe  their  wares  in  the  facred  city,  which,  on  account 
"tfd''iii'a"n"ers   °^  ^^^  ^xQiX  concourfc  of  profligate   pilgrims   from  every  quaiter, 
whoreforted    f^Qj^  became  the  feat,  not  of  devotion  only,  but  of  difTipation,  vanity, 

to  the  oracle  ,  .       J  x  j  y  » 

of  Delphi.       and  licentious  pleafure.     It  was  in  vain  for  the  merchants  to  exclaim 
againft  thefe  unexampled  impofitions  ;    the  taxes  were  continually 
cncreafed  ;  the  evil  admitted  not  the  expetftation  of  either  remedy 
or   relief;    and   the   ftrangers,  accuflomed  to  it  by   long  habit,  be- 
gan to  fubmit  without  murmur  ;  and  perhaps  endured  the  hardfhip 
with  the  greater  patience,  when  they  perceived  that  they  drew  back 
the  tax  in  the  increafed  price  of  their  commodities.     Encouraged  by 
this    acquiefcence    in  their  tyranny,   the   Crifleans  levied   a    fevere 
impofl:  on  the  pilgrims,  whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  who  vifited 
the  temple  of  Apollo  ;  a  meafure  diredly  inconiiftent  with  a  decree 
of  the  Araphidyons,  which  declared  that  all  men  fhould  have  free 
accefs  to  the  oracle",  as  well  as  extremely  hurtful  to  the  intereft  of 
the  Delphians,  who  foon  felt  a  gradual  diminution  of  their  profits 
arlfmg  from  the  holy  ihrine.     It  was  natural  for  thofe  who  fuftained 
a  lofs,  either  of  gain  or  of  authority,  to  remonftrate  againft  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  Crifleans  ;  but  their  remonftrances,  inftead  of  pro- 
ducing  any  happy   alteration   of  behaviour,  only  exafperated   men 

"  Strabo,  p.  323.  &  feq.  "  Paufan.  in  Phodc,         "  Strabo,  I.  ix.  p.  41R. 

grown 
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grown  Infolent  through  profperity.  In  the  time  of  profound  peace, 
the  Crifleans,  provoked  by  ufeful  admonitions,  which  they  proudly 
called  threats,  entered  with  an  armed  force  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours  ;  deftroyed  every  thing  that  oppofed  them,  with  fire  and 
fword ;  laid  the  defencelefs  cities  under  heavy  contributions,  and 
carried  many  of  the  inhabitants  into  fervitude  "".  Delphi  itfelf,  how 
much  foever  it  was  revered  in  Greece,  and  refpedted  even  by  the 
mofl  diftant  nations,  appeared  to  the  facrilegious  invaders,  an  obje£l 
better  litted  to  gratify  the  defire  of  plunder,  than  to  excite  the  emo- 
tions of  piety.  Neighbourhood  had  rendered  them  familiar  with  the 
woods,  the  temples,  and  the  grottoes  of  the  prefiding  divinity  j  with 
the  manners  and  charader  of  many  of  his  minifters  they  were  pro- 
bably too  well  acquainted  to  hold  them  in  much  reverence;  and 
having  deferved  their  refentment  by  what  they  had  already  done, 
they  refolved  to  render  it  impotent  by  what  they  fhould  next  ac- 
complifh. 

The  defign  of  plundering  Delphi  was  no  fooner  formed  than  exe-  The  Crif- 
Guted.     The  imaginations  of  men  were  not  prepared  for  fuch  an  the"ftinneo7 
event ;  nor  had  any  meafures  been  taken  to  prevent  fuch  an  uncx-  Delphi. 
pe£led  and  abominable  profanation.     The  enemy,  meeting  with  no 
refiftance,  became  mailers  of  the  temple,  and  feized  the  rich  votive 
offerings  accumulated  by  the  pious  generofity  of  ages.    Thence  they 
paffed  into  the  facred  wood,  and,  rendered  furious  through  pride  or 
guilt,  attacked,  plundered,  and  murdered  the  promifcuous   crowd, 
who  were  employed  in  the  ufual  exercife  of  their  devotions.     The 
young  were    violated,   with  a   licentious  rage  which    bid   defiance 
to  decency  and   nature.     Even  a  deputation  of  the  Amphidyons, 
clothed   in  the  venerable    garb,  and   bearing    the  refpeded  enfigns 
of   their  office,  were  repelled  with   blows   and   infults,  while  they 
vainly  attempted  to  flop  the  fatal  progrefs  of   thefe    frantic   and 

"  iEfchin.  in  Ctefiphont. 

impious 
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impious  outrages,  committed  againft  every  thing  held  facred  among 


men   . 
Msafures  of         The  Amphidyonic  council,  to  whom  it  belonged  to  judge  and  to 

the  Amphic-  .  .   .  r     i         /-.   •  rr~ 

tyonic  coun-  puuifla  the  atrocious  enormities  or  the  Gnueans,  experienced,  in 
an  uncommon  degree,  thofe  inconveniences  to  which  all  numerous 
afltmblies  are  in  fome  meafure  liable.  Their  proceedings  were  re- 
tarded by  formality,  warped  by  prejudice,  and  difturbed  by  diflen- 
tion.  Notwithftanding  the  aggravated  crimes  of  the  Crifleans,  it 
was  not  without  encountering  many  difficulties,  and  much  oppofi- 
tion,  that  Solon,  one  of  the  Athenian  reprefentatives,  roufed  his 
alTociates  to  the  refolution  of  avenging  the  offended  majefty  of  reli- 
gion, the  violated  laws  of  nature,  and  their  own  perfonal  injuries. 
When  at  length  they  agreed  to  this  ufeful  and  pious  defign,  the 
meafures  purfued  on  the  prefent  occafion,  as  well  as  in  all  the  future 
wars  undertaken  by  their  authority,  were  equally  flow  and  inde- 
cifive.  The  forces  which  they  at  firft  brought  into  the  field,  were 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  enterprize  for  which  they  were  defigned. 
After  various  reinforcements,  they  attempted  ineffe£lually,  during 
nine  fummcrs  and  winters,  to  reduce  the  tovs^ns  of  Crifla  and 
Cirrha,  which  finally  fubmitted,  in  the  fenth  year  of  the  war,  rather 
to  the  art  than  to  the  power  of  the  befiegers. 
The  prinel-  The  cvcnts  of  the  preceding  years  flrongly  paint  the  ignorance, 
the  Sacred'"  ^hc  fuperftition,  and  the  rude  manners  of  the  times.  The  Crifleans 
had  no  fooner  plundered,  than  they  abandoned,  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Thither,  by  the  advice  of  Solon,  the  Amphidyons  fent  meffengers, 
to  confult  the  oracle  concerning  the  proper  means,  as  well  as  the  juft 
meafirre,  of  their  vengeance.  They  were  commanded  inftantly  to 
levy  war  on  the  Crifleans ;  to  perfecute  them  to  the  laft  extremity ; 
to  demolifli  their  towns,  to  defolate  their  countrj--,  and  after  confe- 
crating  it  to  Apollo,    Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva,   to  prevent  It 

*'  Paufan.  in  Pliocic, 

firom 
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from  ever  thenceforth  beuig  cukivated  for  the  fervice  of  man  ".  In 
obedience  to  this  peremptory  injundtion  of  the  god,  the  Amphidlyons 
returned  to  their  feveral  repubUcs,  in  order,  to  colledl  troops,  and  to 
animate  the  exertions  of  their  countrymen  in  the  common  caufe. 
The  Greeks,  however,  were  too  deeply  engaged  in  domeftic  dif- 
fentions,  to  make  effedual  efforts  for  the  glory  of  Apollo.  Fevr 
adventurers  repaired  to  the  holy  ftandard ;  and  the  war,  neither 
fupported  by  vigour  of  execution,  nor  direded  by  wifdom  of  deli- 
beration, languifhed  for  feveral  years  under  different  generals.  At 
length  Eurylochus,  a  Theffalian  prince  of  great  valour  and  adl- 
vity,  was  entrufted  with  the  command  of  the  Amphi£lyonic  army'''. 
The  new  general  waited  till  the  time  of  harveflj  to  ravage  the  open 
country,  to  deftroy  the  villages  by  fire  and  fword,  and  to  defolate 
the  happy  Criflean  plain. 

On  feveral  occafions  he  defeated  the  army  of  the  Criffeans,  who  Siege  of 
made  frequent  and  vigorous  fallies  in  order  to  defend  their  poffef- 
fions.  But  when  he  attempted  to  make  an  impreffion  on  the  forti- 
fied ftrength  of  Criffa,  its  thick  walls.  Its  lofty  towers,  and  above 
all,  the  adlivity  aiid  courage  of  its  citizens,  prefented  obflacles 
which  it  was  impoffible  to  furmount.  The  art  of  befieging  towns 
Hill  continued  in  a  flate  of  great  imperfedion.  The  battering- 
rams,  and  other  engines  employed  in  this  operation  of  war,  were  of 
too  rude  a  conftrudlion  to  make  fuch  a  breach  in  the  walls  as  might 
not  eafily  be  repaired.  It  was  in  vain  that  Eurylochus  attempted  by 
blockade  to  reduce  the  place.  The  enemy  were  furniilied  with  all 
neceifaries  in  great  abundance,  from  the  well-frequented  port  of 
Cirrha.  Years  thus  paffed  away,  and  nothing  decifive  was  effeded. 
The  befiegers,  fatigued  with  labour,  and  uneafy  at  difappointment, 
had  often  abandoned  their  camp,  and  cantoned  themfelves  on  the 
borders  of  the  Criffean  territory,  where  they  expected  more  falu- 
tary  fupplies  of  provifions. 

"  ^fchin.  ibid.  *'  Plut.  in  Solon.     Strabo,  I.  ix.    Polysnus,  1.  vi.  c.  xv. 
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CHAP. 

V. 


When  they  again  returned  to  their  duty,  they  were  afflided,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  war,  with  a  peftilential  or  epidemic  diforder,occarioned 
the  army  of    either  by  the  want  of  wholefome  food,  the  great  numbers  of  men 
tec  legers,  ^^^p^j  ^p^  during  the  warm  feafon,  within  a  nan"ow  fpace,  or  by  fome 
unknown  maUgnity  of  the  atmofphere.     A  great  part  of  the  army 
fell  a  prey  to  the  increafmg  contagion.      Anxious  for  the  public 
fafety,  the  Amphi£tyons  had  recourfe  to  the  wifdom  of  Apollo,  who, 
inftead  of  recommending  to  them  the  aid  of  an  able  phyfician,  ex- 
horted them  to  bring  from  the  ifle  of  Cos  xhtfaxvji  -with  gold.    Am- 
bafladors  were  immediately  difpatched  to  that  ifland,  in  order  to  un- 
ravel the  meaning  of  the  god,  thus  wrapped  up  in  its  cuflomary  veil 
of  myftic  obfcurity.    They  had  no  fooner  explained  their  commiffion 
remedied  by    in  the  Coan  ailenibly,  than  an  eminent  citizen,  named  Nebros,  rifmg 
Cos.  up,  declared  the  fenfe  of  the  oracle.     "  I  am  the  fawn,"  faid  he, 

"  pointed  out  by  Apollo,"  (for  Nebros  in  Greek  fignifies  a  fawn), 
**  and  my  fon  Chryfos"  (which  is  the  Greek  word  for  gold)  "  has 
*'  carried  off  the  prize  of  ftrength,  courage,  and  beauty,  from  all  his 
"  competitors."  The  perfon  who  thus  fpoke  is  juftly  celebrated,  on 
account  of  his  anceftor  Efculapius,  of  his  defcendant  Hippocrates  **, 
and  of  his  own  unrivalled  proficiency  in  the  healing  art.  The 
knowledge  of  phyfic  was  become  the  hereditary  honour,  and  almoft 
the  appropriated  poifeffion,  of  his  family,  by  which  it  had  been  cul- 
tivated for  many  ages,  and  to  which  it  is  fuppofed  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  to  owe  its  prefent  improvement  and  perfedion.  Nebros  obeyed 
with  alacrity  the  injundion  of  Apollo,  the  peculiar  patron  of  the 
fcience  in  which  he  excelled.  At  his  own  expence  he  equipped  a 
veflel  of  fifty  oars,  loaded  with  valuable  medicines,  as  well  as  with 
warlike  ftores,  and  accompanied  by  his  fon  Chryfos,  fet  fail  with  the 

■**  We  owe,  almoft  entirely,  the  hi  (lory  re-  p.  1291.     There  are  fome  learned  differta- 

corded  in  the  text,  to  an  oration  of  Theflalas,  tions  on  the  fubjeft  in  the  5  th  and  7th  vo- 

fonofHippocrates.addrefled  to  the  Athenians,  lumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 

It  is  publilhed  among  the  letters  of  his  father.  Belles  Lettres. 


Yid.  Hippocrat.  Opera,  ex  edit.  F.-€fu,  v.  ii, 
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Ampli'i£lyonic  ambafladors,  in  order  to  cure  the  confederates,  and    CHAP, 
to  conquer  the  Crifleans.  '     -.    _f 

His  advice,  his  prudence,  and  his  aflidulty,  reftored  the  decaying  Sack  of 
health  of  the  army.     Their  numbers,    however,    were  aheady  fo 
much  dimini(hed,  that  it   feemed  impofhblc  by  open  force  to  put  a 
fuccefsful  end  to  the  war.     On  this  occafion  the  artful  Coan  em- 
ployed a  ftratagem,  which  would  have  appeared  entirely  inconfiftent 
with  the  laws  of  arms  which  had  long  been  eftabli/lied  in  Greece,  if 
it  had  not  feemed  to  be  the  di£tate  of  a  divine  admonition.  The  horfe 
of  Eurylochus  was  obferved  for  feveral  days  to  roll  on  the  fand,  and  to 
ftrike  his  foot  with  great  violence  againfl  a  particular  fpot  of  ground. 
In  digging  under  this  ground,  a  wooden  pipe  was  difcovered,  which 
fupplied  Criffa  with  water.     The  extraordinary  means  by  which  this 
difcovery  was  made,  convinced  the  Ignorant  credulity  of  the  Greeks 
that  fome  important  advantage  might  be  derived  from  it ;  and  upon 
mature  deliberation  it  was  concluded,  that  Apollo  had  thus  fuggefted 
a  contrivance  for  deftroying  his  own  and  their  enemies.     Comply- 
ing, therefore,  with  the  heavenly  intimation,  Nebros  poifoned  the 
conduit  of  water  ;  and  the  effed  of  this  deteftable  artifice  was  foon 
difcernlble  in  the  languid  efforts,   and  diminiihed  refiftance  of  the 
befieged.      The  befiegers,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged   by  the 
evident  partiality  of  the  gods,  carried  on  their  operations  with  re- 
doubled vigour.     A  reward  was  propofed  for  the  man  who  fhould 
firft  mount  the  walls,  an  honour  obtained  by  the  youthful  ardour 
of  Chryfos.      The  city   was   thus   taken   by   aflault;    the   fortifi- 
cations were  demolifhed,    the   houfes  burnt,    and   the   inhabitants 
treated  with    a    feverlty  proportioned    to    the   atrocious  enormity 
of  their    own   crimes,    and    the    exafperated    refentment    of   the 
vidtors. 

The  command  of  Apollo,  however,  was  not  completely  executed   Confecratioa 
by    the  deftrudlon  of  the  Criffean  capital.     Part  of  that  impious  rheanp/aTa 
community  ftill  fubfifled  in  the  maritime  town  of  Cirrha,  the  re- 

^2  '  dudlon 
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cIu£lIon  of  which  muft  have  prefented  great  difficulties  to  the  Ani- 
phidyons,  fince  it  was  neceflary  for  them  a  third  time  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  oracle.  The  anfwer  delivered  on  this  occafion  was 
involved  In  twofold  obfcurity.  The  words  of  the  god,  at  all 
times  dark  and  doubtful,  now  feemed  abfolutely  unintelligible,  fince 
he  made  the  taking  of  Cirrha,  an  event  which  there  was  every  rea- 
fon  to  expeft,  depend  on  a  circumftance  which  appeared  at  firft 
fight  impoffible.  "  You  fhall  not  overturn,"  faid  he,  "  the  lofty 
"  towers  of  Cirrha,  until  the  foaming  billows  of  blue-eyed  Am- 
"  phitrite  beat  againft  the  refounding  fhores  of  the  Holy  Land." 
How  could  the  fea  be  conveyed,  for  feveral  leagues,  over  rocks  and 
mountains,  fo  that  its  waves  might  dafh  againft  the  craggy  preci- 
pices which  furround  the  liicred  groves  of  Delphi  ?  This  was  an 
jenigma,  which  the  oldeft  and  moft  experienced  members  of  the 
AmphitSyonic  council  acknowledged  themfelves  unable  to  explain. 
The  condition  on  which  fuccefs  was  promifed  them,  feemed  incapable 
of  being  fulfilled  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Cirrha  flattered  themfelves 
■with  hopes  of  unalterable  fecurlty ;  and  the  wifeft  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons  gave  their  opinion,  that  there  was  good  reafon  to  abandon 
an  enterprife  which  feemed  difagreeable  to  Apollo,  by  whofe  advice 
the  war  had  been  originally  undertaken. 
advlkd  by  While  thefe  fentiments  univerfally  prevailed  In  both  aniiies,  Solon, 

the  Athenian,  alone  ventured  to  propofe  an  advice  more  advanta- 
geous for  the  confederates,  as  well  as  more  honourable  for  the  holy 
fhrine.  His  fuperior  wlfdom  taught  him  the  impiety  of  fuppofuig 
that  the  god  fhould  require  an  impoflibility,  as  the  condition  of  hap- 
pily terminating  a  war,  the  firft  meafures  of  which  he  had  himfelf 
fuggefted  and  approved.  It  exceeded,  indeed,  human  power  to  ex- 
tend the  fea  to  the  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land ;  but  by  removing 
this  boundary,  It  was  poffible  to  make  the  Holy  Land  communicate 
"vvith  the  fea.  This  might  eafily  be  accomplilhed,  fmce  it  fufficed, 
for  that  purpofe,  to  confecrate  the  intermediate  fpace  with  the  fame 

ceremonies 
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ceremonies  which  had  been  formerly  employed  in  dedicating  the    CHAP. 
Delphian  territory  *'.  ' 


The  opinion  of  Sofon,  propofed  with  much  folemn  gravity,  was  ^^^  PV'  '"• 
honoured  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  his  aflbciates.  Every 
one  now  wondered  that  he  himfelf  fhould  not  have  thought  of  an 
expedient  which  feemed  fo  natural  and  fo  obvious*  The  prepara- 
tions w^ere  immediately  made  for  carrying  it  into  execution  ;  and 
the  property  of  the  Cirrhean  plain  was  furrendered  to  the  god  with 
the  moft  pompous  formality  ;  the  Amphiftyons,  either  not  confider- 
ing  that  they  beftowed  on  Apollo,  what,  as  it  was  not  their  own, 
they  had  not  a  right  to  give  away ;  or,  if  this  idea  occurred,  eafily 
perfuading  themfelves  that  the  piety  of  the  application  would  atone 
for  the  defed  of  the  title. 

"When  the   fenators  had  performed   the  confecration,  the  foldiers   Oinha. 
aflailed  the  walls   of  Cirrha  with  the  increafmg  activity  of  re-ani-   confequences 
mated  hope.     That  place,  as  well  as  the  dependent  town  of  Anti-  °^^^^  '^^^' 
cirrha,  fituate   on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  creek,  foon  fubmitted  to 
their  arms.     The  impious  and  devoted  citizens  were  either  put  to 
the  Iword,  or  dragged  into  captivity.     The  Criflean  community,  for- 
merly fo   rich   and    flourifliing,  was   for  ever  extirpated  ".      Their 
lands  were  laid  wafte,  their  cities  demoliflied,  the  proud  monuments 
of  their  vidories  levelled  with,  the, ground  j    and  the  port  of  Cirrha,. 
which  was  allowed  to  remain  as  a   convenient  harbour  for  Delphi, 
fubfifted  as  the  only  veftige  of  their  ancient  grandeur.      The  terri- 
tory, as  it  had  been  condemned  by  the  divine  will  to  perpetual  fle- 
rllity,    long  continued  uncultivated ;    for   the  Delphians  were   not 
obliged  to  labour  the  ground  in  order  to  acquire  the  neceflaries,  the 
accommodations,  and  even  the  highefl  luxuries  of  life.     The  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  age  furniflied  an   abundant  refource  to  fupply  their 
wants;  the  granaries  of  Apollo  filled  fpontaneoufly;  and,  to  ufe  tha 

*'  Plutarch,  in  Solon.     Paufan.  in  Phoc.  **  Mkh'io.  in  Ct«fephont. 

figurativa. 
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figurative  ftyle  of  an  ancient  author,  the  land,  unplcughed  and  un- 
fown  by  the  induftry  of  man,  flourillied  in  the  richeft  luxuriance 
under  the  culture  of  the  god "". 
The  happy         The  fuccefsful  event  of  a  v?ar  begun,  carried  on,  and  concluded 

jfTue  of  the  °  ' 

lacred  war      Under  the  refpedable  fandion  of  the  Amphidyonic  council,  was  ce- 

celebratedby  ..in,  i    ^  n.    . 

the  Pythian     lebrated  with  all  the  pomp  and  feftivity  congenial  to  the  Grecian 
^^j^^p.  charader.     According  to  an  ancient  and  facred  inftitution,  the  feve- 

A^C.^'sgo.  ^^^  republics  were  accuftomed,  by  public  fhews,  to  commemorate 
their  refpedive  vidorles.  When  different  communities  had  employed 
their  joint  efforts  in  the  fame  glorious  enterprife,  the  grateful  triumph 
was  exhibited  with  a  proportional  increafe  of  magnificence ;  but  the 
fortunate  exploits  of  gods  and  heroes,  which  had  extenfively  bene- 
fited the  whole  Grecian  name,  were  diftinguiihed  by  fuch  peculiar 
and  tranfcendent  honours  as  eclipfed  the  fplendor  of  all  other  folem- 
nities.  While  each  republic  paid  the  tribute  of  provincial  feftivals 
to  the  memory  of  Its  particular  benefadors,  the  whole  nation  were 
concerned  in  acknowledging  the  bountiful  goodnefs  of  Jupiter,  the 
proteding  aid  of  Neptune,  the  unerring  wifdom  of  Apollo,  and  the 
unrivalled  labours  of  Hercules.  Hence  the  Olympian,  Ifthmian, 
Pythian,  and  Nemean  games,  which,  though  alike  founded  on  the 
fame  principle  of  pious  gratitude,  were,  from  their  firfl  eftabliih- 
ment,  difliinguifhed  by  various  ceremonies,  and  refpedively  conle- 
crated  to  different  divinities. 

The  Amphidyons  were  principally  indebted  to  the  prudent  ad- 
monitions of  Apollo  for  the  fortunate  ifliie  of  a  war  undertaken  by 
his  authority ;  it  therefore  became  them,  while  they  rejoiced  in  the 
liappy  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  to  offer  refpedful  thanks  to  the  god, 
Thefe  objeds  might  eafily  be  conjoined  in  the  pleafmg  texture  of 
ancient  fuperfiition,  fmce  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games,  which 
tad  been  interrupted  by  a  long  train  of  wars  and  calamities,  would 

■*'  tfvne  rx  wxnx  t/iro  ytx'oyu  n;  Oiw.     Luc  I  an.  Phalar.  ii. 

form 
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form  an  entertainment  not  lefs  agreeable  to  the  fuppofed  dl£lates  of  CHAP. 
piety,  than  adapted  to  the  natural  demands  of  pleafure.  »_— v— — »: 

The  feftival  re-eftabUfhed  on  this  memorable  occafion  in  honour  This  feftival 
of  Apollo,  is  mentioned  by  ancient  hiftorians,  on  accoimt  of  two  re-  from  the  pre- 
markable  circumftances,  by  which  it  was  diftinguifhed.     Inftead  of  two'arcum- 
the  fcanty  rewards  ufually  diftributed  among  the  gymnaftic  com-  '^^'^"5. 
batants  at  other  public  folemnities,  the  Amphiflyons  beftowed  on  the 
vidlors  the  moll  precious  fpoils  of  the  cities  Criffa  and  Cirrha.    The 
exhibitions  of  poetry  and  mufic  had  hitherto  been  united  in  all  the 
Grecian  feftivals,  and   the  laurel  crown   had  been  adjudged  to  the 
poet-mufician,  who  enlivened  the  compofuion  of  his  genius  by  the 
found  of  his  lyre.     The  Amphi(flyons  for  the  firft  time  feparated  the 
kindred  arts  ;    propofed  prizes  of  inftrumental  mufic  unaccompanied 
with  poetry,  and  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  candidates  for 
fame  to  difplay  their  fuperior  merit  in  their  refpedive  profeffions. 

Thefe  are  the  only  particulars  concerning  the  re-eftablifliment  of  Hiilory  of 
the  Pythian  games,  which  feemed  worthy  the  obfervation  of  Gre-  games. 
cian  authors,  whofe  works  were  [addreffed  to  men  who  knew  by 
experience  and  obfervation  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  domeftic 
inftitutions.  But  a  more  copious  explanation  is  required,  to  fatisfy 
the  curiofity  of  the  modern  reader.  The  facred  games  of  Greece 
cannot  be  illuftrated  by  a  comparifon  with  any  thing  fimilar  in  the 
prefent  age ;  they  were  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  fyftem 
of  ancient  polity,  whether  civil  or  religious ;  they  were  attended 
with  very  extraordinary  effeds,  both  of  a  natural  and  moral  kind  ; 
and,  on  all  thefe  accounts,  they  merit  particular  attention  in  a  work 
which  profefles  to  unite  the  hiftory  of  arts  to  that  of  arms,  and  to 
contemplate  the  varying  pi£ture  of  human  manners,  as  well  as  the 
tranfient  revolutions  of  war  and  empire. 

In  theli:  moft  perfed  form  the  facred  games  confifted  in  the  exhi-  The  sta^ 
bitlons  of  the  Stadium  and  Hippodrome,  accompanied  by  the  more  gv^^naft"/ 
refined  entertainments  of  mufic  and  poetry.     The  Olympic  Stadium  exerdfes. 

S>  took 
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took  its  name  from  the  meafure  of  length  moft  commonly  employed 
by  the  Greeks,  confifting  of  the  eighth  part  of  a  Grecian  mile,  or  fix 
hundred  and  thirty  Englilh  feet.  The  Stadium,  flill  remaining  at 
Athens,  has  been  accurately  meafured  by  our  travellers,  and  is  an 
hundred  and  twenty-five  geometrical  paces  in  length,  and  twenty- 
feven  in  breadth  :  it  forms  a  long  and  lofty  terrace  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilyfllis,  and  its  fides  were  anciently  built  of  white  marble.  That 
of  Olympia  was,  probably,  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  but  far  lefs  mag- 
nificent, being  entirely  compofed  of  earth.  The  one  extremity  con- 
tained an  elevated  throne,  appropriated  for  the  judges  of  the  games, 
and  a  marble  altar,  on  which  the  prieftefs  of  Ceres,  and  other  pri- 
vileged virgins,  fat  to  behold  a  folemnity  from  which  the  reft  of 
their  fex  w^ere  rlgoroufly  excluded.  At  the  other  extremity  was  the 
tomb  of  Endymion,  the  favourite  of  chafte  Diana.  The  Sta- 
dium was  divided  by  pillars  into  two  courfes.  The  five  gymnaf- 
tic  exercifes,  fo  much  celebrated  by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
and  fo  accurately  defcribed  by  Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  and 
Paufanias,  began  with  the  foot  race,  which  -is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  moft  ancient,  and  which  always  retained  the  prerogative  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  the  Olympiads  by  the  name  of  the  victorious  racer.  The 
exe.rcife  at  firft  confifted  in  running  naked  from  the  one  end  of  the 
Stadium  to  the  other.  The  courfe  was  afterv,';irds  doubled,  and  at 
length  the  competitors  were  required  to  pafs  the  goal  three,  fix, 
and  even  twelve  times,  before  they  could  be  entitled  to  the  prize. 
Motives  of  utility  introduced  the  race  of  men  loaded  w-ith  heavy 
armour,  which  rendered  this  exercife  a  contcft  of  ftrength  as  well  as 
of  fwiftnefs.  2.  The  fecond  trial  of  agility  coniifted  in  leaping,  the 
competitors  endeavouring  to  furpafs  each  other  m  the  length,  with- 
out regard  to  the  height  of  their  leap.  They  carried  in  their  hands 
w^eights  of  lead,  through  the  perforations  of  which  their  fingers 
paffed  as  through  the  handle  of  a  fhield,  and  by  thefe  they  poized, 
and  impelled  forwards,  their  bodies.     The  perfection  attained  in  this 

exercife 
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exercire  muft  have  far  exceeded  the  experience  of  modern  times,  if    ^  ^^^  ^• 
we   can   believe    that  Phaulus   of  Crctona"  leaped    fifty-two    feet. 

3.  The  Wreftlhig  of  the  ancients  required  equal  ftrength  and 
a-^ility.  It  was  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  oil  and  fand 
with  which  they  rubbed  their  bodies,  in  order  to  fupple  their  joints, 
to  prevent  excefllve  perfpiration,  and  to  elude  the  grafp  of  their 
antaf'onifts.  The  wreftlers  were  matched  by  lot,  and  the  prize  was 
adjudged  to  him  who  had  thrice  thrown  his  adverfary  on  the  ground. 

4.  The  two  following  exercifes  tried  chiefly  the  ftrength  of  the  arms. 
The  firfl:  confifl;ed  in  throwiug  a  huge  mafs  of  polifhed  iron,  brafs, 
or  ftone,  of  a  globular  form,  refembling  a  fhield,  but  without  handle 
or  thonf^.  It  was  called  the  difk,  and  thrown  under  the  hand  as 
the  quoit  is  in  England.  The  objetSt  of  the  competitors  was  to  fur- 
pafs  each  other  in  the  length  of  the  caft.  Akin  to  this  was  the  art  of 
darting  the  javelin,  which,  as  that  weapon  was  directed  at  a  mark, 
required  fteadinefs  of  eye  as  well  as  dexterity  of  hand.  5.  The 
laft  of  the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  both  in  order  and  in  efl:eem,  was 
that  of  boxing.  It  was  fometimes  performed  by  the  naked  fift,  and 
fometimes  with  the  formidable  coeftus,  compofed  of  raw  hides  lined 
with  metal.  Before  the  viaory  could  be  decided,  it  was  neceflary, 
from  the  nature  of  that  exercife,  that  one  of  the  combatants  fliould  ac- 
knowledge his  defeat ;  a  condition  which  feemed  fo  inconfillent  with 
the  obftinacy  of  Grecian  valour,  that  few  ventured  to  contend  in 
this  dangerous  amufement.  The  laws  of  Sparta  abfolutely  prohi- 
bited her  citizens  from  ever  engaging  in  it,  becaufc  a  Spartan  was 
taught  to  difdain  faving  his  life  by  yielding  to  an  opponent.  Ano- 
ther reafon,  no  lefs  remarkable,  tended  fl^ili  more  to  degrade  the 
exercife  of  boxing.  Eefides  ftrength  and  agility,  the  fuccefs  of  the 
boxer  depended  on  a  certain  ponderous  flefliinefs  of  arm,  which  un- 
fitted him  to  engage  in  any  other  conteft.     The  regimen  required 

*'  Paufanias,  p.  624. 
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CHAP,    for  keeping  up  his   corpulency,  fo  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  his 
N_  — . — -y    bones  againft  the  weight  of  blows,  was  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  life  of  a  folclier  ;    a  life  of  hardfhip  and  inequality,  and  conti- 
nually expofed  to  the  want  of  reft,  of  provifions,  and  of  fleep> 

Thefe  were  the  five  gymnaftic  exercifes  in  which  the  Grecian  youth 
were  trained  with  fo  much  care,  and  to  which  they  applied  with  fo 
much  emulation.  But  befides  thefe  fimple  fports,  there  were  two 
others  formed  of  their  various  combination  ;  the  Pancratium,  which 
confiftcd  of  wreftling  and  boxing  ;  and  the  Pentathlon,  in  which  all 
the  five  were  united  ;  and  to  excel  in  fuch  complicated  exercifes  re- 
quired an  education  and  way  of  living  not  neceflary  to  be  obferved 
by  thofe  who  contended  in  the  fimple  feats  of  ftrength  and  agility, 
and  which  was  fcarcely  compatible  with  the  ftudy  of  any  other  than 
the  athletic  profefFion. 
The  Hippo-        "p[^g  Hippodrome,    or  ground  allotted  for  the  horfe  races,  was 

drome  and  '■^  .2  ^     r    m    •         ^        r        • 

Equeftrian  twicc  as  long  as  the  Stadium  °,  and  fumciently  fpacious  to  allow 
forty  chariots  to  drive  abreaft  '°.  The  chariot  race  was  inftituted  at 
Olympia  about  an  hundred  years  after  the  regular  celebration  of  the 
games,  and  that  of  riding  horfes  twenty  years  later.  Thefe  warlike 
fports  followed  the  fame  progrefs  with  the  military  art,  of  which  they 
were  the  image,  and  in  which  the  ufe  of  chariots  long  preceded  that 
of  cavalry.  The  cars  of  th©  Greeks,  as  evidently  appears  from  their 
medals,  were  low,  open  behind,  furnifhed  with  only  two  wheels, 
and  unprovided  with  any  feat  for  the  driver,  who  flood  with  much 
difficulty  in  the  body  of  his  vehicle,  while  he  commanded  four 
horfes,  which  were  not  paired  but  formed  on  one  line.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  inconvenient  pofture  they  performed  fix  and  fometimes 
twelve  rounds  of  the  Hippodrome,  amounting  to  fix  Grecian  miles 
of  eight  hundred  paces  each,  of  which  an  Englllh  mile  contains  one 
thoLifand  five  hundred  and  fifty.     The  Grecian  heroes  excelled,  du- 

'9  Hefychius.  3"  Pautm.  I.  vi.  p.  382,  &  390. 

riner 
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ring  the  heroic  ages,  in  this  dangerous  exercife  ;  but  in  Liter  times 
the  owners  of  the  horfes  were  allowed  to  employ  a  charioteer,  which 
enlarged  the  fphere  of  candidates  for  the  Olym.pic  prize,  by  admit- 
ting many  foreign  princes,  as  well  as  the  wealthy  ladies  of  Macedon 
and  Laconia,  who  could  not  appear  in  perfon  at  this  important  fo- 
lemnity.  Though  riding  horfes  were  not  fo  early  employed  as  cha- 
riots, either  at  the  games,  or  in  war,  yet  we  cannot  believe,  with  a 
fanciful  writer  ",  that  this  circumftance  fhould  have  been  occafioned 
by  the  timidity  of  the  Greeks  to  mount  on  horfeback  ;  for  we  learn 
from  Homer,  that,  even  in  the  moft  ancient  times,  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  feats  of  dexterity  performed  by  our  moft  ac- 
complifhed  jockies  '\  But  before  the  Perfian  war,  the  poverty  of  the 
Greeks  prevented  them  from  importing  foreign  horfes,  and  their  do- 
meftic  breed  was  naturally  of  an  inferior  kind  to  thofe  of  Afia  and 
Africa.  The  Spartans  hrft  employed  them  in  battle  during  their 
wars  with  the  Meflenians.  In  the  Perfian  expedition,  Xerxes  tried 
the  mettle  of  the  Perfian,  againft  the  Theflalian,  horfes,  and  the  for- 
mer carried  off  the  palm  in  every  conteft.  For  a  confiderable  time 
after  the  ihameful  retreat  of  that  haughty  monarch,  the  Athenians, 
who  then  formed  the  moft  powerful  community  of  Greece,  had  a 
fquadron  of  only  three  hundred  horfemen  :  and  it  was  not  till  that 
ambitious  republic  had  begun  to  extend  her  dominion  over  the  in- 
ferior ftates,  that  fhe  ferioufly  applied  to  the  improvement  of  her 
cavalry. 

While  the  Greeks  thus  acquired  the  accomplifliments  of  the  body,   The  muficai 
and  difplayed,  at  Olympia,  their  Ikill  in  horfemanfliip,  and  their  vi-  ments!'"' 
gour  in  the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  the  more  refined  entertainments  of  the 
fancy  were  not  neglected  ;    and  the  agreeable  produdlicns  of  mufic 
and  poetry  added  luftre  and  elegance  to  every  Grecian  folemnity.     It 
is  well  obferved  by  the  only  ancient  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted 

3'  The  Chevalier  Folard.  ^^  Uisid,  xv.  ver.  6yg. 
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CHAP,    for  an  hiflorical  account  of  Grecian  mufic,  that  the  arts  of  peace,  as 
c- — M——i    they  are  more  agreeable   and  more  ufeful   than  thofe  of  war,  de- 
mand, in  a  fuperior  degree,  the  regard  of  the  hiftorian.     If  this  had 
been  the  general  opinion  of  authors,  the  ftudy  of  their  works  would 
be  equally  entertaining  and  inftrudive.     The  writer  of  hiftory  would 
explain   the  various  difcoveries  which  happily  tend  to  improve  and 
to  embellilh  focial  life  ;   by  introducing  fcenes  of  gaiety  and  pleafure, 
he  would  diverfify  the  eternal  theme  of  human  mifery ;    and   while 
he  expatiated  on  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  men,  he  would   not 
negletSl:  to  point  out  the  means  beft  adapted  to  prevent  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  one,  and   to   footh  the  fuffering  of  the  other.     But  the 
Greek  hiftorians  have  not  attempted  to  afford  us  this  important  in- 
formation ;   they  enlarge  copioufly  on  fuch  topics  as  are  adapted  to 
the  ufe  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  they  preferve  the  moft  mortifying 
filence  concerning  thofe  fubje£ts  which  defervedly  excite  the  curiofity 
of  later  ages.     Of  all  the  arts  cultivated   by  the  ingenuity  of  their 
contemporaries,  mufic  was   the  moft  connedled  with   religion,  go- 
vernment, and  manners  ;    and  the  effedls  afcribed  to  Grecian  mufic 
are  numbered  among  the  moft  fingular  as  well  as  the  moft  authentic 
of  all  recorded  events  "  ;    yet  as  to  the  nature,  the  origin,  the  pro- 
grefs,  the  perfedion,  In  one  word,  the  hiftory  of  this  art,  we  can  know 
little  more  than  what  we  learn  from  the  mufical  treatife  of  Plutarch, 
to  which  we  have  above  alluded,  which  is   extremely  Ihort  and  im- 
perfed,  obfcure  throughout,  and  in  many  parts  unintelligible  ^*. 
Why  intro-         Without    much    hiftorical    information,    however,  we  may  ven- 
pubiic  games*,  ture  to  explain  the  introduction  of  mufical  entertainments  at  the 

33  The  continual  complaints  of  Plato  and         ^^  Mr.  Burette,  a  French  phyfician,   has 
Ariftotle  prove   that  the  mufic   of  their  age     tranflated  this  treatife  in  the  tenth  volume  of 


had  greatly  degenerated  from  its  ancient 
dignity.  It  afterward',  continued,  like  all 
the  other  arts,  gradually  to  decline  ;  yet,  in 
the  fecond  century  before  Chrill,  the  grave, 
judicious,  and  v/ell-informedPolyl)ius  alcribes 
the  moll  extraordinary  effedls  to  the  Greciaa 
roufic.     Polybius,  1.  iv.  c.  xx.  &  feq. 


the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  &c.  He  finds 
fewer  difficulties  in  it,  than  prefenc  theoifelves 
to  men  far  better  acquainted  with  the  theory 
and  praftice  of  thits  elegant  arc.  See  Burney 
on  Mufic,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

four 
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four  public  folemnities.      Thefe   grand  fpedliacles  were    deftined    to  ^  ^  /^  ^' 

exhibit    an   embellilLed   reprefentation   of  the  ordinary  tranfadtions  ^ — -v— -* 
of  real  life,  and  while  the    gymnaftic  and    equeftrian  exercifes  re- 
prefented    the    image    of  war,    the  moft  ferious   occupation   of  the 
Greeks,    mufic   recalled    the  memory    of  religion    and    love,    their 

moft  agreeable  amufement.      Befides  this,    as  mufic  in   thofe   early  Extent  of 

.  ,  Grecian 

times  was  clofely  connected  with  poetry  ',  and  as  the  life  of  profe  mufic. 
compofition  was  not  known  in  Greece  till  the  time  of  Pherecydes 
of  Syros,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  who  flourilhed  only  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  years  before  Chrift  ^"j  the  name  of  mufic  na-. 
turally  comprehended  all  the  learning  of  the  age ;  and  to  obtain 
the  prize  in  the  mufical  contefts,  was  equivalent  to  the  glory  of 
being  declared  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind  in  mental  abilities  and 
endowments. 

Thefe  abilities  and  endowments  were  anciently  regarded  in  pro-  purpofes  to 
portion  to  their  utility.  Before  the  pradlice  of  writing  was  intro-  ^^'^'j^.*^  ''  ^as 
duced,  the  hiftory  of  paft  events  could  be  preferved  only  by  tradi- 
tion ;  and  tradition  was  rend'ered  more  fure  and  permanent,  by  be- 
ing committed  to  the  fafe  proteftion  of  harmonious  numbers".  The 
cuftomary  offices  of  religion  were  celebrated  in  poetical  compofition, 
and  the  various  hymns  appropriated  to  the  worfhip  of  particular 
divinities,  were  retained  by  the  faithful  memory  of  their  refpecft'ive 
votaries.  The  tuneful  tribe,  M'ho  were  thus  employed  to  extol  the 
bounty  of  the  gods,  to  exalt  the  glory  of  heroes,  and  to  record  and 
perpetuate  the  accumulated  wifdom  of  antiquity,  condefcended  alfo 
to  regulate  the  duties,  and  to  improve  the  pleafures,  of  private  life. 
The  fame  bards  who  taught  the  men  to  be  brave,  exhorted  the 
women  to  be  chafte'^  Poetry,  accompanied  by  the  fifter  arts  of 
mufic  and  dancing,  are  elegantly  called  by  Homer  the  chief  orna- 

^'  The   fame  words  figrified  a  fong  and  a  fnifia   ra  ij-oir.Tixa    tn;    Tr^wTsra  ya^  -n  7r(i»/,Ti»>i 

poem,  a  mufician  and  a  poet;   ^i^,,  aaj^-xra.  i  xxtc^.  yrv^  vr3.^r,y,^iv  in-  to  /i«o-ci.     Strabo,  1.  i. 
uSoi    .J.-'iai.Ju     Hefycli.  ''  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  Homer's 

^'  Strabo,  1.  i.  Dtmodicus. 

ments 
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ments  of  the  feaft.  The  poet  muficlan  quelled  fedltions  in  ftates 
and  maintained  the  domeftic  quiet  of  families ;  while  he  publilhed 
laws  of  the  moft  extenfive  influence  over  the  whole  community,  he 
difdained  not  to  animate  the  humble  but  necelTary  labours  of  the 
mechanic  ;  every  profeffion  in  fociety,  even  the  meaneft  and  moft 
vulgar,  was  encouraged  and  adorned  by  its  particular  fong  *" ;  and 
the  moft  ordinary  tranfaftions  of  common  life,  however  trivial  and 
low,  and  uninterefting,  in  themfelves,  were  heightened  and  ennobled 
by  the  combined  charms  of  mufic  and  poetry. 

The  degree  of  perfedlion  in  which  thefe  arts  are  found  in  any 
country,  depends  on  the  language  and  charadter  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  are  cultivated.  Of  this  there  is  abundant  proof  in  the 
hiftory  of  ancient,  as  well  as  in  that  of  modern  nations.  The  me- 
lancholy, ftern"',  atrocious  and  unrelenting  temper  of  the  Egyp- 
tians (the  fuppofed  inftrudors  of  Greece),  difqualified  that  nation 
either  for  improving  or  for  relilhing  the  beauties  of  harmony. 
The  harfh  diflbnance  of  the  eaftern  languages,  their  deficiency  in 
vowels,  and  the  inflexible  thicknefs  of  their  founds,  rendered  them 
but  little  fufceptible  of  mufical  compofition.  The  mufic  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Orientals,  therefore,  depended  rather  on  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  found  ;  and  the  principal  obje£l  of  their  art  was 
rather  to  roufe  the  attention  by  noife,  than  to  charm  the  foul  by 
melody. 

'J  See  what  is    faid  above  of   Tyrtsus,  There  was  a  particular  time  of  the  day,  not 

p^  j,__  only  for  attending  the  courts  ofjuftice,  but 

*°  See  Athanxus  paflim,  and  thedifcourfes  for    walking,    bathing,    and    even  for    per- 

on  the  Greek  fongs,  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  forming   the   duties  of  matrimony.  Diodor. 

excellent  feleftion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca  Sicclus.      Poetry,  mufic,  fculpture,  and  all 

jgj[,y_  other  arts,  were  regulated  by  exprefs  ftatute; 

*'  The  nature  of  the  government  furnifhes  and  if  we  may   believe  Plato,  continued  in- 

another  reafon  for  the  imperfedlion  ofEgyp-  variable   for   many    thoufand   years.      Plato 

tian   mufic      Homer  charafterifes  Egypt   by  de  Legibus.     The  aufterity  and  reftraints  of 

the  epithet  mx^oc,  bitter,  to  denote  the  rigid  defpotifm  are  inconfillent  with  that  flowing 

feverity  of  the  laws.    Among  that  grave  and  freedom  of  genius  neccflary  to  the  ptTfeftion 

formal  people,  the  hours  of  amufement,  as  of  poetry. 
well  as  of  bufinefs,  were  prefcribed  by  law. 

The 
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V. 
Its  oi-igin. 


The  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks  were  of  a  different,  and  CHAP, 
a  far  fuperior  kind,  to  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Hence 
may  be  deduced  the  origin  and  peculiar  excellence  of  their  mufic, 
which,  though  injudicioufly  *'  afcribed  to  the  invention  of  Thracians, 
Myfians,  and  other  barbarous  ftrangers,  muft  have  been  the  natu- 
ral production  of  Grecian  genius,  fince  the  three  mofl;  ancient  modes 
of  mufic  were  the  Dorian,  Ionian,  and  Eolian,  correfponding  with 
the  three  great  divifions  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  the  three  principal 
diftindions  of  the  Hellenic  tongue  *'. 

The  perfeftion  of  language,  as  well  as  of  mufic,  depends  on  the   Caufesofthe 

^  <=>      c>   '  '^       ^  perfechon  of 

melody  of  its  founds  ;   their  meafure  or  rhythm  ;   their  variety  ;  and  the  Grecian 

.  ,  .   ,      ,  1    /•    M  language  and 

their  fuitablenefs  to  the  lubjedt  which  they  are  meant  to  delcribe  or  muiic. 
to  exprefs.  The  circumftances  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  earlieft  periods 
of  their  fociety  ■**,  rendered  them  peculiarly  attentive  to  all  thefe  ob- 
jedts.  They  lived  continually  in  crowds  ;  all  matters  of  confequence 
were  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  affembly ;  and,  next  to  the  force 
of  his  arm,  every  warrior  felt  himfelf  indebted  to  the  perfuafive  ac- 
cents of  his  tongue.  The  perpetual  neceffity  of  employing  the 
power  of  eloqueace,  .during  the  infancy  of  their  political  ftate,  made 
them  retain  the  original  tones  and  cadences,  by  which  men,  as  yet 
unpraClifed  in  the  ufe  of  arbitrary  figns,  had  made  known  their  af- 
fedlions  and  their  wants.  Thefe  tones  and  cadences,  imitating  the 
language  of  adtion  (the  firft  and  moft  natural  language  of  folitary 
favages),  poffeffed  a  degree  of  energy  and  of  warmth  which  can 
never  be  attained  by  the  mere  artifice  of  articulate  founds  '*^  By 
uniting  them  to  thefe  founds,  the  Greeks  gave  all  the  force  of  a 
natural,  to  an  arbitrary  fign,     Mufic  and  adlion  were  incorporated 

"•^  While  detraftion  referred  the  difcovery  the  contemporary  and  fcholar  of  Plato.     His 

of  mufic   t;'  ftrangers,  vanity  referred   it  to  words  are  cited  by  Athena;us,  1.  xiv. 

the  gods;  and  both  accounts  ferve  to  prove  **  See  above,  chap,  ii 

the  great    antiquity  of  the  art.      Plut.   de  *'  See  an  excellent  difcourfe  of  the  Able 

Mufic.  Arnaut,    on  the  Greek  accents,    in  the  3d 

*^  We  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  import-  volume  of  the  Choix  de  Memoirs, 
ant  circumftance  to  Heraclides   of  Pontus, 

in 
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in  the  fubftance  of  their  fpeech  ;  and  the  defcriptive  power  of  words 
was  extended  to  all  thofe  ohjeiSts  w^hich  can  be  charas^terifed  by- 
found  and  motion,  or  which  the  various  modifications  of  thefe 
qualities  can  fuggeif  to  the  mind  of  man. 

A  language  thus  founded  on  the  broad  bafis  of  nature,  contained 
within  itfelf  the  fruitful  feeds  of  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  rich  ma- 
terials of  all  that  is  beautiful  2Si^  grand  in  literary  compofltion*^  It 
is  a  fubjedl  of  equal  curiofity  and  importance,  to  examine  how  thefe 
materials  were  wrought  up,  and  how  thefe  feeds  were  unfolded.  In 
attempting,  with  much  diffidence,  to  give  fome  account  of  this  de- 
licate and  refined  operation,  we  fhall  obferve  the  divifion  above 
mentioned,  and  confider  the  melody,  meafure,  variety,  and  ex- 
preffion  of  the  Grecian  poetry  and  mufic  ;  arts  once  deemed  fo  inti- 
mately conneded,  that  their  disjunction  at  the  Pythian  games,  of 
which  we  have  already  taken  notice,  was  emphatically  compared, 
by  ancient  writers,  to  the  feparation  of  the  foul  and  body. 
Melody  of  The  pleafure  arifing  from  the  agreeable  fuccefTion  of  founds,   de- 

anguage.  pends  either  on  the  combination  of  letters,  or  on  that  of  mufical 
tones  *'.  The  attention  which  the  Greeks  paid  to  the  former,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  whole  ftruiflure  of  their  language.  Wherever  pro- 
priety permits*',  they  always  employ  full,  open,  and  *'  magnificent 
founds ;  innumerable  rules  of  flexion  and  derivation  are  founded 
merely  on  the  pleafure  of  the  ear ;  and  the  great  principle  of  the 
fine  arts,  to  move  and  afFed,  without  fatiguing  the  fenfes,  cannot  be 

♦*  Thefe  words   very  inadequately  exprefs  lar  relation   to  each  other,  which  the  plea- 

the  ri^\ic  and  the  kcl>.-.c  of  Dionyfius,  de  Struft.  Aires  of  the  tafte,  expreffed  by  the  word  r^^vc^ 

Orat.  The  ingenious  and  philofophical  critic  have  to  thofe  of  the  eye,  expreiTcd  by  .-.iA,^. 

ranges,   under   two   heads,  the  qualities  of  *'  Dionyfius  comprehends  both  under  the 

flyle  fitted  to  pleafe  the  ear  and  the  imagina-  word  f/sXc,  melody. 

tion.     Thefe   are   the  fiveet  and    the  fair,  *'  The  t^  vPi-rr-.t,  Dionyfius  obferves,   may 

Under  the   firfl;  are   contained   fmoothnefs,  fometlmes  require  harlh,  clofe,  and  difagree- 

beauty,  grace,  perfuafion,   &c.      Under   the  able  founds. 

fecond,  dignity,  weight,  magnificence,  and  ♦'  The  f*iy«Xc5r{F»r;;  of  Dionyfiut. 
force.     The  two  kinds  of  ftyle  have  a  fimi- 

better 
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"better  illuflrated  than  by  the  inimitable  compofition  '"  of  elements  ^  '^ ^  '^* 
which  charadterifes  the  general  texture  of  the  Grecian  tongue.  *  »/  — ~* 
Whether  the  ancient  poets  and  orators  difcovered  this  compofition 
by  inveftigation,  or  only  preferred  it  from  tafte,  is  a  queftion  that 
may  be  eafily  anfwered,  if  we  refle£l,  that  fuch  a  difcovery  by  in- 
veftigation fuppofes  an  acquaintance  with  the  moft  abftrufe  principles 
of  philofophy,  principles  altogether  unknown  in  that  early  age, 
during  which  the  compofition  of  elemental  founds  attained  its  higheft 
beauty  and  perfe£tion.  We  may  therefore,  without  temerity,  con- 
clude, that  fentiment  firft  diredled  to  the  praftice  of  thofe  rules 
which  reafon  afterwards  approved ;  and  that  this  progrefs  equally 
obtained  in  the  articulation  of  voice,  and  the  intonation  of 
found. 

The  latler,  the  agreeable  compofition  of  which  is  properly  ftyled   Melody  of 
melody,  was  improved  to   fuch   an  extraordinary  degree  about  the 
time  of  Homer,  as  rendered  the  produdions  of  Olympus,  and  other 
ancient  poet-muficians,  the  admiration  of  all  fucceeding  ages.    Un- 
fortunately for  the  hiftory  of  the  arts,  we  have  not  any  fuch  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  mufic  of  Olympus,    as  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus   has 
left  us  of  the  poetry  of  Homer.     We  are  informed,  however,  that 
the   ancient   melody  was  not  only  divided,    like   the   modern,    by 
tones  and  femitones,  but  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  the  diefis,  or  quar- 
ter-tone ;  an  interval  of  which  modern  muficians  rarely  make  ufe. 
The  genus   of  mufic,  regulated  by  this  interval,  a  genus  to  which   The  difFerent 
the   moft   powerful   efFedls    are   afcribed    by    ancient   writers,    was  Sonera, 
known  by  the  name  of  the   enharmonic  ;    the   genus,    proceeding 
by  femiitones,   was  called  the  chromatic ;    and  the  diatonic,  which 
idenotfis   a  progrefl^ion    by  tones    and    femitones,    expreffed  a  mu- 

5°  As   all   languages   are   relative    to    the  which   forms  the  wonderful  variety  of  lan- 

■organs   of  fpeech,     they    may  all    be   ana-  guage  ;    a  variety   refulting    from    the   va- 

Jized    into    about    twenty-four    letters,    or  rious  charafter  and  circumllances  of  different 

elemental      founds,      the     combinaiion     of  nations. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  fical 
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fical  fcale  nearly  rerembling  that  of  the  modern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope". 

Thefe  obfervations  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  intervals 

In   the    different  genera^    which    is    all  that  we  can   learn  on  this 

fubjed  from  the  leanied  colledion  of  Meibomius.     In  none  of  the 

mufical  treatifes  in  that  colledion  do  we  find  any  fpecimen  of  ancient 

melody  ;  nor  are  we  enabled,  by  any  circumftance  mentioned  in  them, 

to    afcertain  the   qualities  which  formed  its  principal   merit.     The 

Peculiar  ef-     invention  of  the  enharmonic  genus  is  afcribcd  by  Plutarch  to  Olym- 

cnta^rmonic     P^'^j  "^^^°  happening  to  fkip  certain  intervals  in  the  diatonic  fcale^ 

genus  ex-        obferved  the  beauty  of  the  effeifl,  and  the  peculiar  force  and  cha- 

flaucd.  ' 

rafter  which  the  regular  omiffion  of  the  fame  intervals  beftovved  on. 
the  melody.  Upon  this  obfervation,  he  is  faid  to  have  founded  a- 
new  genus  of  mufic  remarkable  for  fimplicity,  gravity,  and  grandeur. 
Thefe  qualities  might,  doubtlefs,  be  produced  by  the  happy  difco- 
very,  feconded  by  the  lofty  geniiis  of  Olympus ;  and  to  them,  per- 
haps, we  may  refer  the  enthufiafm  and  fublimity  by  which  his  com- 
pofitions  were  diftinguiihed.  The  employing  of  the  greater  in- 
tervals fupported  the  dignity  ^nd  charader,  while  the  ufe  of  the. 
diefis  chiefly  contributed  to  the  refinement  and  delicacy,  of  Gre- 
cian mufic.  The  bold  feparation  of  notes  expreffed  the  firmer 
feelings,  and  defcribed  the  ftronger  emotions  of  the  foul  ;  while  the 
more  infenfible  diftinftions  of  found  painted  the  innumerable  fhades,, 
and  faint  fiuftuations,  of  paffion ;  as  when  the  voice  gradually 
afcended  through  the  fmalleft  perceptible  divifions,  it  would  admi- 
rably exprefs  the  progrefs  of  a  refpe£lful  but  ardent  affedion,  un- 
able to  hide,  yet  afraid  to  reveal  its  force,  and  llriving  by  re- 
peated efforts  to  overcome  its  natural  timidity. 

'■   It  is  fufficient  to  explain  the  things  (ig-  fpeftively  denote,  is  difputed  by  philologies; 

nified    by     the    enharnncnic    and    diatonic,  and  I   have   not  met  wnh  any  thing  on  the 

When,  or  why,  thefe  names  were  beftflwed  on  fubjeft   that  feeined  worthy  of  being  tran- 

the    two   kinds  of    mufic  which    they   re-  fcribed. 

But 
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But  by    whatever    conjediiires   ve   may   explain    the   powers    of    ^    ^-    ''• 
ancient  enharmonic,  it  appears  from  the  univerfal  confent  of  Greek   ^^ ' 

'  1  r  Conne«ir.ri 

writers,  that  the  melody  of  mufic  and  of  language  differed  only  in    between  the 

,  melody  of 

degree,  not  in  kind.     The  variations  oi  accent^  for  that  is  the  proper   language  and 
word  to  exprefs  the  melody  of  language,  feldom  exceeded,  in  com-   "'"'"^' 
mon  difcourfe,  the  difference  of  three  notes  and  a  half;  which  makes 
Dionyfius  obferve,  that  it  never  exceeds  the  compafs  of  one  inter- 
val,   the  diapente,    or  fifth.      He  pretends  not,    however,    that  in 
rhetorical  declamation,  the   flexions  of  the  voice   were  fo  narrowly 
x;ircumfcribed  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  poetry,  their  range  was  al- 
ways more  exteniive  than  in  the  moft  animated  profe.     When  the 
poet,  therefore,  compofed  his  verfe,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  an  equal 
attention  to  accent  and  to  quantity :  the   acutenefs   and  gravity  of 
founds,  as  well  as  the  length  and   fl:iortnefs  of  fyllables,  contributed 
.to  the  effed  of  his  art ;  and  each  particular  word  having  not  only  its 
determined  duration,  but  its  appropriated  tones,  obtained  that  place 
in  the  verfe  which  was  felt  to  be  mofl:  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  beft 
.adapted  to  the  fubjedl.     The  poet,   therefore,   naturally  performed 
the  office  of  the  mufician,  and  clothed  his  own   thoughts  and  itw- 
timents  with   that  combination   of   founds,   which   rendered    thcna 
mofl;  beautiful  and  expreffive. 

As  accent  regulated  the  melody,  quantity  regulated  the  rhythm  of  of  quantity 
ancient  mufic.  The  moft  melodious  fucceffion  of  tones,  however  ^"'^  fhytbm. 
flattering  to  the  ear,  muft  foon  becom.e  tirefome  and  difagreeable, 
when  continued  without  interruption  or  paufe,  and  undiftinguifhed 
by  fuch  proportions  of  duration,  as  are  readily  feized  and  mea- 
fured  by  the  fenfes.  This  truth  the  Greeks  illuftrated  by  a  compa- 
rjfon.  The  moft  brilliant  compolition  of  colours  is  nothing  better, 
they  obferved,  than  a  gaudy  fhow,  dazzling  the  fight  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  paffing  afterwards  difregarded  or  unobferved.  But  to 
jthis  (howy  colouring  let  the  painter  add  the  Iblid  beauties  of  defign, 
and  he  will  convert  an  empty  amufement  of  the  eye,  into  an  elegant 

A  a  2  entertainment 
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C  HA  P.    entertainment  of  the  fancy.     What  defign  Is  to  colouring,  meafure" 

• M ■    is  to  melody.     It   is   meaiiire   that  animates  the   fong,  and  which, 

combined   with   the   inimitable  charms  of  Grecian  verfe,    produced 
thofe  extraordinary  effeds,    which  the  ignorance  and  credulity   of 
Of  propiiety  early  ages  v/eakly  deemed  miraculous.     On  meafure  principally  de-  I 

iion.  pended   the  different  fi/ot/cs  of  mufic,  by  wdiich   the  moft  oppofite  1 

paflions  were  alternately  excited  in  the  mind ;.  and  courage,  pride,, 
timidity,  love,  anger,  refentment,  fuccefFively  diffufed  through  a 
numerous  aflembly,  at  the  will  of  a  ficilful  compofer.  The  dif- 
ference of  modes,  indeed,  arofe  alfo,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the 
difference  of  key  ;  and  the  fame  fucceffion  of  founds,  pronounced^ 
with  various  degrees  of  acutenefs  or  gravity,  may  doubtlefs  produce 
ecFedts  more  or  lefs  powerful  :  but  diffimilar  effeils  it  never  can 
produce ;  fo  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Doric,  the  polifhed  elegance 
of  the  Ionic,  the  foothing  fweetnefs  of  the  Eolic  mode ''',  mull  have 
refulted  from  the  rhythm  or  meafure,.  which  governing  the  move- 
ment of  the  verfe,  thereby  determined  its  expreffion. 

Befides  thefe  three  modes,, formerly  m.entioned  as  the  original  in- 
vention of  Greece,  the  natives  of  that  country  gradually  adopted  feve- 
ral  others  that  had  been  difcovered  by  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  par- 
ticularly the  Phrygian,  confecrated  to  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  Ly- 
Of  the  va-      diart,  appropriated  to  the  expreffion  of  complaint  or  forrow.     The  va- 
feftion  of       riety,  indeed,  at  length  became  greater  than  can  be  eafily  conceived  by 
^^j^recian  mu-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  unacquainted  with  the  mechanifm,  of  ancient  languages. 
Every  fpecies  of  verfe  (and  of  verfe  there  were  above  an  hundred- 
different  kinds)  occafioned  a  change  'of  mufical  meafure,  and  intro- 
duced what,  in  mufical   language,  may  be  called   a  different  time. 
Thefe  meafures  were  only  to  be  employed  agreeably  to  the  rules  of 
propriety  and   decorum  which  had  been  difcovered  in  thofe  great 
principles  of  nature,  to  which  all  rules  of  art  muft  ultimately  be  re- 
ferred.     A  flow  fucceffion  of  lengthened  tanes  expreffed.  modera- 

5»  Lucian  Harmod.   fub  initio  Sc   Heraclid.  apud  Athenxura,  1.  xiv. 

I  tion 
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tion  and  firmnefs  ;  a  rapid  inequality  of  verfe  betraj'ed  diforderly  ^  ^  '^  ^' 
and  ignoble  palTions  ;  the  mind  was  tranfportcd  by  fudden  tranfi- 
tions,  and  rouzed  by  impetuous  reiterations  of  found  ;  a  gradual 
afcent  of  notes  accorded  with  all  tliofe  affe»£lions  which  warm  and 
expand  the  heart ;  and  the  contrary  movement  naturally  coincided 
with  fuch  fentiments  as  deprefs  the  fpirits,  and  extinguilh  the  gene- 
rous ardour  of  the  foul.  Having  fixed,  with  the  moft  accurate  pre- 
cifion,  the  wide  variety  of  ??2odes  and  genera,  the  Greeks  feldom 
confounded  them  in  the  fame  piece,  and  never  applied  them  to 
any  fubjed  which  they  had  not  been  originally  deftined  to  ex- 
prefs.  The  natural  perceptions  of  tafte  were  gradually  ftrengthened 
by  habit  ;  the  principles  of  mufic  were  clearly  afcertained,  and- 
unlverfally  underftood  ;  and  pofTefling  the  warmth  and  energy  of 
the  language  of  nature,  they  acquired  the  perfpicuity  and  extent  of 
the  language  of  convention.  This  is  juftly  deemed  the  height  of 
mufical  perfedtion  ",  and  to  this  height  the  Greeks  had  attained,  , 
in  the  beginniiig  of  the  6th  century  before  Chrifl:. 

5'  The    queftion,    whether    the     Greeks  credited,  on  the  unfufpicious  tertimony  of  an 

knew  mufic  in  parts,  has  been  carefully  exa-  ingenious  Italian.     "  II  contrapunto,  effen- 

mined  by  Mr.  Burette  (Memoires  de  I'Aca-  "  do  compofito  di  varie  parti,  I'una  acuta^ 

demie  des  Infcriptions)  ;  by  Rou/Teau  (Die-  "   I'altera  grave,  quefta  di  andamento  prefto, 

tionaire  de  Mufijue)  ;  and   by  Dr.  Burney  "  quella  di  tardo,  que  hanno  a  trovarfi  in- 

(Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  I.   p.  14.6,  &  feq.)  "  fieme,    &    ferir  I'orecchie   ad   un  tempo, 

Thefe  writers,  who  are   fo  well   entitled  to  "  come  potrebbe  cgli  muovere  mell'  aninio 

decide  on  this  fubjeft,  pronounce  the  Greeks  "   nollro,    una  tal   determinata   paffione,  Ja 

to    have   been    unacquai/ited   with  counter-  "  quale,  di  fua  natura,  rechiede  un  determi. 

point.     But  that   their  ignorance  in  this  re-  "  nato  moto,  et  un  determinato  tuono."  AI- 

fpedl  did   not  detraft  from  their  perfedion,  gorotti,    Saggio  foj  ra  I'Opera  in  Mufica, 
or  diininiih  the  effefts  of  their  mufic,  may  be 
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CHAP.       VI. 

'TTdc  Grecian  Bards. — Heroic  Poetry. — Cha'dge  of  Man- 
ners.— Iambic  or  Satire. — Elegy. — Tyrtaus^  Callinus^ 
Mimnermus. — Life  of  Archilochiis. — T'erpander. — Ly- 
ric Poetry. — 'The  Nine  Lyric  Poets. — Sappho^  Alcceus^ 
^nacreon^  Myrtisj  Corijtna.,  Pindar. — EJfe&s  of  the 
Sacred  Games. — Strength. — Courage. — Contempt  of 
Prejudices. — T.afte. — Moral  Principle. — Intelle&ual 
Powers. — Genius. 


CHAP.  "T^OETRY  has  defcribed  the  wonderful  efFeds  of  Grecian  mu- 
^__^^;__^  XT  fie;  and  the  inhnitable  excellence  of  ancient  poets  can  alone 
Early  per-       j-g^det  the  defcription  credible.     Yet  the   early  perfedion   of  thefe 

fedion  of  the  ^  •'     "^  ^ 

Grecian  mu-   eWant  arts,  aflerted  by  the  graveft  writers  of  antiquity^  feems  ex- 
ile and  ^  .  ,      ,  -       1    I    r.   •  '•  1 
poetry.           tremely  inconfiftent  with  the  received  dodtrines  concerning  the  pro- 

grefs  of  civil  fociety.      Both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  the 

great  fyftera  of  pra<3:ical  knowledge,  fubfervient  to   the  ufeful  pur- 

pofes  of  human  life,  appears  to  have  been  fiowly  raifed,  and  gra- 

idually  extended,  by  fucceffive  trials,  and  reiterated  efforts.     Among 

favages,  fcarcely  any  diftindion  of  profeffions  takes  place  ;    the  adi- 

yity  of  each  individual  fupplies  his  own  wants.     In  early  ages  of 

fociety,  men  are   ftill  condemned  to  a  wide  variety  of  occupations ; 

and   their  attention  being  diftraded  by  a  multiplicity  of  purfuits,  it 

is  impolfible  that,  in  any  one  art,  they  fliould  reach  proficiency^  or 

^ven  afpire  to  excellence.      But,  contrary  to  this  obfervation,    the 

■Gredan  mufic  and  poetry  are   reprefented   as  moft  perfed  in  their 

imited  ftate  j   thp  immortal  fathers  of  verfc  .excelled  alike,  it  is  faid. 
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In  all  the  various  kinds  of  poetical  compofition  ' ;  and  tlieir  inimi- 
table produiilions  were  fo  far  from  advancing,  by  a  gradual  progrefs, 
to  perfciHion,  that  the  mofh  ancient  are,  by  unlvcrlal  confeut,  en- 
titled to  a  jufl;  preference  \ 

The  hiftory  of  thefe  admired  authors  is,  unfortunately,  as  uncer- 
tain, as  their  merit  was  illuftrious.  The  Greeks  pofi'effing  much 
traditionary,  and  little  recorded  information,  concerning,  the  antiqui- 
ties of  their  country,  the  great  inventors  of  arts,  and  generous  bene- 
factors of  fociety,  have  been  deprived  of  their  merited  fame  and  well- 
earned  honours.  Their  names  indeed,  like  firm  rocks  refilling  the 
aflaults  of  the  ocean,  bid  defiance  to  the  depredations  of  time  j  but 
of  Linus,  Orpheus,.  Mufxus,  and  Melampus,  little  elfe  than  the 
names  remain  ;  and  to  determine  the  time  in  which  they  flourifhed,. 
was  a  matter  of  as  much  difficulty  two  thoufand  years  ago  \  as  it  re- 
mains in  the  prefent  age.. 

If" 


''  We  are  told  by  Ariflotle,  in  the  4th 
chapter  of  his  Poetics,  that  Homer  wrote  an 
iambic  poem,  intitlcJ  Margites,  bearing 
the  fame  relation  to  comedy  and  fatire,  that 
the  Iliad  bears  to  tragedy  and  panegyric. 
Notwithlliand  ng  the  exprefs  teftimony  of  the 
great  critic,  two  very  elegant  fcholars- have 
faid,  that  the  hexameter  was  the  only  kind 
of  verfe  known  in  the  time  of  Homer;  the 
Abbe  Arnaut,  in  his  excellent  difcourfe  on 
the  Greek  accents,  and  Mr.  Burette,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Plut.  de  Mufic. 

^  Graecorum  Antiquiffima  qua:que  fcripta 
vel  optima      Horat.  Epift.  1- ii.  Ep.  i. 

'  Herodotus,  who  read  his  hillory  at  the 
Olympic  games  444  years  B.  C.  exprefles 
himfelf  as  follows :  "  Homer  and  Hefiod 
'  lived  about  four  hundred  years  ago  ;  not 
'  more ;  ard  thefe  are  the  poets  who  com- 
'  pofed  a  Theogony  for  the  Greeks  ;  who 
'  afligned  to  the  gods  their  relpedive  appel- 
'  lations  and  epithets ;  dillinguifhed  their 
'  feveral  forms  ;  and  defined  the  arts  in 
•  which  they  excelieti,  and  the  honours  to 


"  which  they  were  entitled.   As  to  the  poets- 
"  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  preceded  them, 
"   I   am   of  opinion   that  they  floiirillied  in  a 
"   later    age."      According     to    Herodotus,, 
therefore,   the  age   of  Homer  is   fifiy  years 
later  than  it  is  placed  by  the  marbles  of  Pa- 
res.    But  on  this  fubjeft  we  have  furer  evi-- 
dence    than   any   monuments  of  marble,   or 
even   the   teftimony  of  Herodotus    can    af- 
ford.    The   circumllantial   minutenefs,    and- 
infinite  variety,  which   charafterife  the  Iliad 
and  Odyffey,  prove   their  inimitable   author 
to  have   lived  near  the  times  which  he  de- 
fcribes.      He    converfed    in   his  youth   with 
thofe  who  had  feen  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
war;  and,  in   the  vigour  of  his  age,   beheld 
the  grandchildren  of  ./Eneas,  Ulyfl'es,  Achil- 
les, and  Agamemnon. 

Kai  TratoVi;  Tfatouv  Tot  xiv  ^etottuOe  yevitii/Txi*'- 

Iliad.  XX.  ver.  306. 
The  learned  reader  may  confult  the  note  on 
the  paffage  in  Clerk's  Homer,  where  Dio- 
fiyfius  of  HalicarnaiTus  is  quoted,  co  prove 

that 
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CHAP.  jf  even  the  chronology  of  the  ancient  bards  be  fo  extremely  un- 
V— ~w — ~J  certahi*,  it  cannot  be  expedled  that  we  fhould  be  able  to  give  a 
clrcumftantial  account  of  their  life  and  writings.  Inftead  of  con- 
fiderinp-  minutely,  therefore,  the  private  hiftory  of  individuals,  a 
taflc  which  fuits  neither  the  defign  of  the  prefent  work,  nor  the  in- 
credulity of  the  prefent  age,  we  ihall  endeavour  to  explain  the  gene- 
ral nature  and  tendency  of  their  profellion,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
ftances  which  confpired  to  raife  it  to  that  rank  and  dignity  which  it 
long  held  in  fociety.  During  the  heroic  ages,  the  Grecian  poets 
had  one  uniform  charader  ;  and  if  we  may  depend  on  the  pofitive 
aflertlons  of  antiquity,  the  lame  individual  was  alike  fuccefsful  in  the 
various  branches  of  his  divine  art '.  The  earlieft  poets,  therefore, 
may  be  reprefented  in  one  pidlure,  and  delineated  by  the  fame 
ftrokes,  until  their  profefTion  came  to  be  feparated  into  different  de- 
partments. We  fhall  then  diftinguifli  the  heroic,  iambic,  lyric,  ele- 
giac, and  other  kinds  of  poetical  compofition  ;  offer  fome  account 
of  the  improvers  of  each  particular  fpecies  ;  and  examine  fuch  frag- 
ments of  their  works  as  deferve  attention,  not  merely  on  account  of 
their  own  intrinfic  merit,  but  as  genuine  and  authentic,  and  indeed 
the  only  genuine  and  authentic  tranfcripts  of  the  manners  of  that 
early  age  in  which  they  were  compofed. 
The  Grecian  In  ancient  Greece,  the  favourites  of  fortune  were  often  the  fa- 
^^''^^'  vourites  of  the  mufes.     There  remain  not,  indeed,  the  works  of  any 

Grecian  king ;  but  we  are  told  by  Homer,  that  Achilles  fung  to  his 
lyre  the  glory  of  heroes  ;  Amphion,  to  whofe  mufical  powers  fuch 
wonderful '  effeds  are   afcribed,  reigned  in  Thebes  ;   the  poet  Me- 

that  the   poet   fays  nothing  inconfillent  with  cian  religion  and  policy,   two  are  mentioned 

^neas's  voyage  into  Italy.     It  is  to  be  ob-  by  Ho  rer  himfelf ;  Linus,  in  thedelcription 

fervcd,   that  the  force  of  the  cri.tidfin  evapo-  of  the  (liield  of  Achilles,   II.  xviii  ;  Melam- 

i-ates  in  Mr.  Pope's  tranflation.  pus,  in  the  i  ith  book  of  theOdyffey,  ver.  i;. 

♦The  preceding  note  proves  the  ignorance  '  There  are  not  any  twa  kinds  of  poetry 

"  «f  Herodotus,  and  his  contemporaries^  conr  more  different  than  thofe  afcribed  to  Homer 

ferning   the  hillory  of  their  ancient  liards ;  by  Ariftotle,   Poetic,  ch.  iv. 

Ancc  of  thefe  venerable  fathers  of  the  Qre-  *  Move:  Amphion  lapides  canendo.    Hor. 

lam  pus 
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hmpus  obtained  royal  authority  in  Argos  ;  and  Chiron,  the  wife 
Centaur',  though  defcended  of  the  moft  ilkiftrious  anceftors,  and 
intitlcd  to  the  firft  rank  among  the  TheflaUan  princes,  preferred  to 
the  enjoyment  of  power,  the  cukivation  of  poetry,  and  retired,  whh 
his  favourite  mufes,  to  a  foUtary  cavern  at  the  foot  of  Mount  PeUon, 
which  was  foon  rendered,  by  the  fame  of  his  abilities,  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated fchool  of  antiquity '. 

The  mufical  arts  were  not  only  deemed  worthy  the  ambition  of 
princes,  but  thought  capable  of  elevating  ordinary  men  to  the  firft 
ranks  in  fociety.     By  excelling  in  fuch  accomplifhments,   Anthes  of 
Bceotia,  Olen  of  Lycia,  Olympus  of  Phrygia  *,    obtained  the  higheft 
pre-eminence.     Nor  was  it  during  their  lifetime  only,  that  they  en- 
joyed the  happy  fruits  of  their  elegant  labours.     They  were  regarded 
as  peculiarly  deferving  of  a  double  immortaUty ;    living  for  ever  in 
the  memory  of  men,  and  being  admitted,  according  to  the  belief  of 
antiquity,  to  the  moft  diftinguiftied  honours  in  the  celeftial  regions '°. 
It   has  been  already  obferved,    that  the  texture  of   the   Grecian 
tongue  was  fmgularly  well  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  poetry  ; 
and   this  favourable  circumftance  was   admirably   feconded  by  the 
political  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  fociety. 
Religion    then  formed  the  fole  principle  of  government ;    and  the 
belief  of  religion  was  chiefly  fupported  by  the  Theogonies  ",  while 
its  ceremonies  were  principally  adorned  by  the  hymns,  of  the  bards. 
Thefe  two  kinds  of  poetry,  doubtlefs  the  moft  ancient  and  the  moft 

^  Mod  of  the  heroes   of  the  Trojan  war  fome  called  the   Ton,  by  others  the  difciple, 

were   his   difciples.    Xenoph.de  Venat.    fub  of  Orpheus,  is    univerfally  allowed  to  have 

initio.  b»en   a    native   of  Attica.     The  admirer  of 

s  Xenoph.   ibid.  Grecian  eloquence   (Orabant  Caullas  melius) 

9  Mr.  Burette  has  coUefted  the  mofl  inte-  intended,   perhaps,   to  compliment  the  coun- 

refting  particulars  concerning  thefe  bards,  in  try  of  Mufa;us. 
his  Commentary  on  Plut,  de  Mufic.  "   A  Theogony  is  a  poem  explaining,  not 

'»  Mufsum  ante  omnes.     Virg.  ^n.vi.  merely,  as  the  name  denotes,  the  generation. 

It   is   not   eafy  to   difcover  the   reafon    why  but  alfo  the  hiftory  of  the  gods.    Moft  of  the 

Virgil,  in  his  Elyfium,  has  placed  Muf^us  ancient   poets  mentioned  in    the  text  wrote 

before  all  the  reft.   This  venerable  bard,  by  Theogonies.     Diod.  1.  iii.     Plut.  de  Mufic. 

Vol.  I.  B  b  venerable, 
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CHAP,  venerable,  farmed  the  main  pillars  of  the  political  edifice  ;  and  the 
(^  -^-.. . »  eflential  parts  of  this  edifice  confifting  in  the  praife  of  the  gods,  its 
brighteft  ornaments  were  compofecl  of  the  glory  of  heroes.  The 
hymns  maintained  the  power  of  religion,  the  fong  animated  to  va- 
lour ;  and  both  powerfully  affedled  that  peculiar  fenfibility  of  tem- 
per, and  that  romantic  turn  of  fancy,  the  prevailing  chara£leriflics 
of  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages. 
Their  influ-  Neither  the  Riincrs  of  the  north,  nor  the  Troubadours  of  Pro- 
ciety.  *  vence,  nor  the  Bards  of  Germany,  nor  even  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  pofleffed  more  diftinguifhed  authority  than  the  Aoldol,  or 
Rhapfodifts,  of  the  Greeks.  The  firft  requifite  of  their  profefTion 
was,  to  know  many  foothing  tales  "  ;  and  it  was  the  daily  objedl  of 
their  art,  to  delight  gods  and  men".  The  piety  of  the  prleft,  and 
the  infpiration  of  the  prophet,  were  Intimately  connefted  with  the 
enthufiafm  of  poetry  ;  and  poets,  who  had  celebrated  the  glory  of 
the  paft,  were  naturally  employed  to  rear  the  hopes  of  the  future 
Their  travels,  generation  '*.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  ancient  bards  had 
frequent  avocations  from  their  literary  labours.  The  curiofity,  natu- 
ral to  men  of  genius,  would  frequently  tempt  them  to  vifit  diftant  * 
countries.  The  admiration  paid  to  their  abilities  could  only  be  up- 
held by  novelty.  Both  inclination  and  intereft,  therefore,  would 
prompt  them  to  fail  to  foreign  lands,  to  examine  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious inftitutions,  anxl  to  converfe  with  their  prieils  and  poets,  from 
whom  they  might  derive  fuch  information  as  would  enable  them,  on 
their  return  home,  to  furprife,  entertain,  and  lnftru£t  their  fellow- 
'citizens. 

Of  aH  nations,  the  Greeks  enjoyed  moft  advantages  for  travel- 
ling ;  and  of  all  Grecian  profefTions,  that  of  the  bard.     The  gene- 

"  ^oA^a  6iXt;rr,^ia.  HoMER.  by  Homer,  ns  we  learn  from  his  Life,  falfely 

"*'  ©£  icri  xai  ai9!,'i'77c.iTi  aeiJfiv.      Id«m.  afcribed  to  Herodotus,  yet  certainly  very  an- 

'♦  In   early  ages,   the  education  of  youth  cient.     In  Gaul   it   belonged  to  the  Druids. 

was  entrufled  only    to  the  firft  ranks  in  fo-  Vid.  Crefar  de  Bello  Gallico,  J.vi. 

oicty.  This  profeffion  was  praAUed  in  Greece, 

5  xal 
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ral  (lifFufion   of  their  national  language  and  colonies,  as  well  as  the  CHAP, 

facred  charadler  with   which  they  were  inverted,  entitled  this  vene-  u  ~»-  -/ 
rahle  clafs  of  men  to  expedl  a  fecure  retreat  among  the  moft  inhofpi- 

table  barbarians.     Whatever  country  they  vifited,  the  elegant  enter-  The  refpeft 

,      .        1     r  1     •  11  ,  belonging  to 

tamment  derived   from  then-  art  procured  them  a  welcome  recep-   their  cha- 

tion  at  religious  feftivals,    and  all  public  folemnities.      Amidft   the  '^  "' 

moft   dreadful    calamities   which   aiflitS:   mankind,    the   bards  alone 

were  exempted  from  the  common  danger.     They  could  behold,  in 

fafety,  the  tumult  of  a  battle  ;  they  could  witnefs,  undifturbed,  the 

horror  of  a  city  taken  by  florm  ;   calm  and  ferene  themfelves,  they 

might  contemplate  the  furious  conflidts,.  and  wild  agitations,   of  the 

paffions.     It  belonged  to  them  only,  and  to  the  facred  charadler  of 

the  herald,   to  obferve  and  examine,  without  perfonal  danger,j  the 

natural   expreflions  of  fear,    rage,   or  defpair,   in  the  countenances 

and  geftures  of  the  vanquilhed,  as  well  as  the  infolent  triumph  of 

fuccefs,  the  fury  of  refentment,  the  avidity  of  gain,  and  the  thirft 

of  blood,  in  the  wild  afpedt,  and   mad   demeanour   of  the   vidlors. 

Having  confidered   at  full   leifure  the  moft  ftriking  peculiarities  of  favourable  to 

.  .  their  poeti- 

thofe  agitated  and  diurefsful   fcenes,    the  poet  might  retire   to  his  cnl  ftudies. 
cavern,  or  grotto,  and   there   delineate,  in  fecure  tranquillity,  fuch 
a  warm  and  expreffive  pidlure  of  the  manners  and  misfortunes  of 
men,  as  fhould  aftonifh  his  contemporaries,  and  excite  the  fympa- 
thetic  terror  and  pity  of  the  moft  diftant  pofterity. 

If  the   Grecian    bards  were  fortunate  in   obferving  fuch  events   Peculiar  ad- 
of  their  ov\rn  age  as  were   moft  fufceptlble   of  the   ornaments  of  l^^  IgT'm 
poetical  imitation,    they  were  ftill  more  fortunate   in   living    at    a   jY'^j*^  ^^^^' 
period  which  afforded  a  wonderful  variety  of  fuch  events.     Amidft 
the  unfettled  turbulence  of  rifing  ftates,    the    foundation  and   de- 
ftru£lion  of  cities,    the  perpetual  wars  and  negotiations  of  neigh- 
bouring   communities,    they    were   daily    prefented    with    fubjedls 
worthy  the  grandeur  of  the  heroic  mufe.     The  eftablifhment  of  co- 
lonies, the  origin  cf  new  fuperftitlons,  as  well  as  the  imaginary  le- 

B  b  2  gends 
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CHAP,    gends  which  fupported  the  old,  furnlfhed  copious  materials  for  manyr 

V „ >    a  wondrous  fong.     Thefe  materials,  being  eagerly  embraced  by  the' 

choice,  were  embelliflied  by  the  fancy  of  the  early  bards  j  who,- 
continually  rehearfmg  them  to  their  contemporaries,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking,  in  their  approbation  or  dillike,  the  circum- 
ftances  neceffary  to  be  added,  taken  away,  or  altered,  in  order  to 
give  their  produd;ions  the  happieft  effedl)  and  the  higheft  degree  of 
ftrength  and  beauty.  As  writing  was  little  pra£tifed  for  the  purpofe 
The  perfec-  of  commuuicating  knowledge,'  fucceeding  poets  learned  to  repeat  the 
tion  and  au-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^gjj.  predeccffors  :    and,  having  treafured  them  in  their  me- 

tnority  of  i:  j  i  o 

their  works,  mory,  they  adopted  them  as  their  own.  Frequent  repetition,  at- 
tended with  fuch  careful  obfervations  as  were  natural  to  men  whofe 
charader  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  art,  led  to  new  alterations 
and  amendments " ;  and  their  performances,  thus  improving  by 
degrees,  acquired  that  juft  meafure  of  perfeftion,  to  which  nothing 
could,  with  propriety,  be  added,  and  from  which  nothing  could, 
with  propriety,  be  taken  away.  In  this  manner,,  perhaps,  the  Iliad 
and  Odyfley  received  the  laft  polifti ;  the  harmonious  animation  of 
poetry  was  admired  as  the  language  of  the  gods ;  and  poets,  ori- 
ginally the  minifters  of  heaven,  the  inilruiftors  of  youth,  and  the  re- 
warders  of  merit,  were  finally  regarded  as  the  great  authors  of  reli- 
gion, the  principal  benefadlors  of  mankind,  and,  as  fhall  be  ex- 
plained hereafter,  the  wife  legiflators  of  nations. 
Chnnge  of  ^^  '^'^^  fmgular  manners  and  events  of  the  heroic   ages  naturally 

."'^""^"'."'"^   produced  the  lofty  fb-ains  of  the  epic  mufe,  fo  the  ftate  of  fociety  in 
of  iambic,  or   Greece,  during  the  immediately  fucceeding  periods,  highly  favoured 

fatire. 

the  introdudion  of  other  kinds  of  poetry.  The  abolition  of  the 
.royal  governments  gave  free  fcope  to  the  activity  and  turbulence  of 
democracy  ;  and  the  rivalfliips  and  enmities  of  neighbouring  ftates, 
rankling  in  the  minds  of  their   citizens,  prepared  the  imaginations 

^      ''   Zymnijxv  rm  7roi»;Ti;;i?v  iK  Tiir  o;tiT03';^iJi23".i*aT:j;.        Ariilot.  Poet.    C.  iv. 

of 
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c£  men  for  taking  a  malignant  pleafure  in  works  of  invedive  and    ^  11  A  P. 

reproach.     The  innumerable  caufes  of  alienation,  hatred,  and  dif-    ' » ' 

guft,  which  operated,  alio,  within  the  bofom  of  each  little  repub- 
lic, opened  an  inexhauftible  foiuce  of  fatire.  The  competitions  foil 
civil  offices^  for  military  command,  and  for  other  places  of  trufl, 
profit,  or  honour,  all  of  which  were  conferred  by  the  free  lufFrages 
of  the  people,  occafioned  irreconcilable  variance  between  the  am- 
bitious members  of  the  fame  community,  and  fubjedled  the  charac- 
ters of  men  to  mutual  fcrotiny  and  remark.  The  fentiments  of  the 
Greeks,  not  being  perverted  by  the. habits  of  fla very,  nor  rcftrained 
by  the  terrors  of  a  defpot,  they  boldly  expreffed  what  they  freely, 
thought  ;  they  might  openly  declare  a  juft  contempt  ;  and,,  while 
they  extolled  in  the  lofty  ode  and  fwelllng  panegyric  the  heroes  and 
patriots  whom  they  admired,  they  lafhed  the  cowards  and  traitors 
whom  they  deipifed,  with  all  the  feverity  of  fatire. 

The  ode  and  fatire  may  be  fuccefsfully  cultivated  by  imitators  in   Elegiac 
.  the  worft  of  times  ;    but  they  could  fcarcely  have  been  invented  and 
-perfedlcd  under  any  other  than  a  popular  government.     The  plain- 
tive elegy,  on  the  other  hand,  which  defcribes  the  torments  of  un- 
fuccefsful  love,  or  which  paints  the  affliction  of  a  miferable  parent, 
an  afFedionate  fon,,  a  difconfolate  wife,  or  a  faithful  friend,  for  the 
lois  of  the  feveral  objects  moft  dear  to  their  hearts,  feems  to  be  the 
fpontaneous  produdion  of  every  foil,  and  hardly  to  admit  any  change 
of  impreffion  from  the  fluduating  forms  of  fociety.     The  particular   Theparpofei 
purpofes,  h.owever,  to  which  the  Greeks  principally  applied  this  fpe-   "  which  it 
cies  of  poetry,  appear  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  their  peculiar  cir-   naturally 

.    .  ,  ,  _         fuggefted  by 

cumftances  at  the  tune  of  its  origm,  Duruig  the  violence  and  dif-  the  iiate  of 
order  occafioned  by  the  political  revolutions,  the  frequent  migrations, 
and  the  almoft  miinterrupted  hoftilities  which  fucceeded  and  in- 
creafed  the  calamities  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  was  natural  for  thofe 
who  reafoned  concerning  the  affairs  of  men,  to  form,  according  to 
the  original  bent  of  their  minds,  two  oppofite  theories  for  the  beft 
improvement  of  human  life»     Men  of  a  iirm  texture  of  foul  would 

prepare 


fociety. 
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VI 


CHAP,    prepare  for  the  mifery  which  awaited  them,  by  ftrengthening  their 
natural  hardinefs,  and  fortifying  their  natural  intrepidity.     The  con- 
tempt of  pain,  and  danger,   and  death,   would  be  the  great  principle 
of  their  lives,  and  the  perpetual  fubjed  of  their  fong ;    and  while 
they  defcribed   the  inevitable   diigrace  of  weaknefs  and  cowardice, 
they  would  extol,  with  the  moft  lively  fenfibility,  the  glory  of  va- 
lour, the  triumphs  of  fuccefs,  and  the  joys  of  vidlory.     Such  themes 
might  delight  the  martial  mufe  of  TyrtJeus  and  Callinus,  but  could 
offer  no  charms  to  the  effeminate   foftnefs  of  Mimnermus,  or  the 
licentious  debauchery  of  Archilochus.    To  perfons  of  their  charader, 
the  calamities  of  the  times,  inftead  of  appearing  an  argument  for  vir- 
tue, would  prove  an  incitem.ent  to  pleafure.     The  precarious  condi- 
tion of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  while  it  depreciated  all  other  objeds^ 
would  increafe  the  value  of  prefent  enjoyment.      In  the  agreeable 
amufements  of  the  fleeting  hour,  they  would  feek  refuge  againft  the 
melancholy  profped  of  futurity.     The  pleafures  of  the  table,  the  de- 
lights of  love,  the  charm  of  the  elegant  arts  and  of  converfation, 
would  be  perpetually  ftudied  in  their  lives,  and  perpetually  recom- 
mended in  their  poetry. 

The  precious  remains  of  their  writings,  and  ftill  more  the  authentic 

rations  illuf-   circumftauces  related  concerning  the  charadlers  of  the  ancient  poets, 

traced  by  the  . 

hirtoryofAr-  fufficieutly  couHrm  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations.  Next  to  Homer, 
"^  'oi'ymp.  Archilochus  is  the  earlieft  Greek  writer,  whofe  life  is  recorded  fa 
A  C  718.  minutely  as  may  ferve  to  throw  any  confiderable  light  on  the  hiftory 
of  his  country.  We  are  told  by  Herodotus'',  that  he  flourifhed  in  the 
time  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who  mounted  the  throne  feven  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  a  native  of  the  ifle 
of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  which  had  already  become  wealthy 
and  populous.  His  father,  Teleficles,  muft  have  been  a  perfon  of 
dlftindion,  fmce  he  was  employed  to  head  a  deputation  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  oracle  of  -Apollo.     The  objed  of  the  Parians  was  to- 

''  Lib.  i.  cap.  12. 

obtain 


Thcfe  obfer- 
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VI. 

I,  u  ' 


obtain  a  fiivourable  anfwer  from  the  god  concerning  an  enterprlfe,  ^  ^.^^  ^ 
which  they  had  long  meditated,  of  fettling  a  colony  in  the  valuable 
illand  of  Thafos,  oppofire  to  the  coafl  of  Thrace.  The  oracle  ap- 
proved the  defign,  and,  in  order  to  reward  the  refpeilful  behaviour, 
and  to  repay  the  rich  prefcnts  delivered  to  the  holy  fln-ine  by  Telefi- 
cles,  who  had  unfortunately  difgraced  the  dignity  of  his  rank  by  an 
unequal  marriage  \vith  a  beautiful  flave  named  Enipo,  declared  that 
the  fame  of  Archilochus,  the  glorious  fruit  of  this  diihonourable  con- 
nedion,  (hould  defcend  to  the  lateft  ages  of  the  world. 

The  prophefy  would  naturally  contribute  to  its  own  accomplifh- 
ment;  efpecially  as  Archilochus  defcended  from  a  family,  in  which 
the  love  of  poetry  was  an  hereditary  pafTion.  Tellis,  his  grandfather, 
accompanied  the  prieftefs  of  Ceres,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  Eleufinian 
myfteries  in  the  ifle  of  Thafos,  an  employment,  which,  like  the  fa- 
cred  commiffion  of  Teleficles  at  the  city  of  Apollo,  could  not  have 
been  exercifed  by  any  other  than  a  favourite  of  the  Mufes.  Enjoying 
the  example  of  fuch  anceftors,  and  encouraged  by  the  admonition  of 
the  god,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  young  poet  fhould  fecond  the 
gifts  of  nature  by  the  efforts  of  induftry ;  and  that  his  juvenile  pro- 
dudions  fliould  foon  have  been  diftinguiflaed  above  thofe  of  his  con- 
temporaries, by  dignity  of  fentiment,  force  ofexpreffion,  and  beauty 
of  imagery. 

In  that  martial  age,  no  fuperiorlty  of  genius,  rank,  or  fortune 
could  exempt  its  poirelfor  from  the  duty  of  ferving  his  country  in 
the  exercife  of  arms  ".  The  Parian  colony  in  Thafos,  having  in- 
cfTedually  endeavoured  by  its  own  ftrength  to  eftablifh  a  fettlement 
in  Thrace,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  accomplifh  this  defign,  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  affiftance  of  the  parent  ifle.  Archilochus  ferved  in 
this  expedition,  which,  though  finally  fuccefsful,  was  chequered  with 

"  This  was   not   the  cafe  in   the  heroic    empted   from  the  fatigues  of    war,     Horn. 
tiges ;    the  bards,    though  called    Hs:  sc,    as     Odyfl',  paflim. 
being  of  the  firfl  rank  in  fociety,  were  ex- 

a  great 
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-CHAP,  a  great  variety  of  fortune.  During  an  engagement  with  the  bar- 
barous Thracians,  in  which  his  countrymen  were  defeated  and  put 
■to  flight,  he  faved  his  Ufe  by  throwing  away  his  fhield  ;  an  action 
fo  extremely  inconfiftent  with  the  miUtary  prejudices  of  the  age, 
that  all  his  eloquence  and  ingenuity  were  incapable  of  extenuating 
■its  infamy. 

On  his  return  home,  he  renewed  his  addrefles  to  a  Parian  damfel, 
-Tiamed  Neobule.  Her  father  Lycambes,  who  had  at  firft  granted^ 
afterwards  refufed  his  confent,  whether  difgufted  by  the  unwarlikc 
and  therefore  contemptible  character  of  Archilochus,  or  tempted  by 
'the  alluring  offers  of  a  richer  rival.  If  we  believe  the  poet,  it  was 
avarice  alone  that  corrupted  the  fordid  mind  of  Lycambes ;  and  both 
■he  and  his  daughter,  regardlefs  of  their  plighted  faith  and  repeated 
-oaths,  facrificed  their  fentiments  and  charadler  to  the  mean  gratin^=- 
catlon  of  this  ignoble  paffion. 

This  aflertion  he  maintained  by  his  poetical  inve£lives,  full  of  in- 
dignation and  refentment  againft  the  whole  family  of  the  fuppofed 
traitors.  His  verfes  were  rehearfed  at  the  public  games,  where  the 
force  and  vivacity  of  the  fatir.e  were  univerfally  admired.  Calumny, 
however,  feems  to  have  joined  her  poifoned  darts  to  the  more  fair 
and  equitable  weapons  employed  by  the  anger  of  difappointed  love. 
Neobule  and  her  fillers  were  accufed  of  every  vice  moft  inconfiftent 
with  the  modeft  dignity  of  the  female  charadter.  Yet  fuch  an  accu- 
fation  is  extremely  improbable,  confidering  the  referved  circumfpec^ 
tion  of  Neobule  herfelf,  during  the  ardent  folicitations  of  Archilo- 
chus;  a  behaviour  which  naturally  increafed  the  fire  of  his  paflion, 
and  fharpened  the  edge  of  his  fatjre. 

His  reproach  and  calumny,  however  ill-grounded  and  unreafon- 
able,  gained  an  eafy  credit  among  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Lycam- 
hes  ;  and  the  bitter  taunts  and  invedives,  which  the  malice  of  the 
poet  had  invented,  the  fcornful  contempt  of  the  Parians  too  faithfully 
retained.     An.  old  poem  was  no  fooner  in  danger  of  being  forgotten, 

than 
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than  it  was  fucceeded  by  new  verfes,  couched  m  the  livelieft  turng 
of  ingenious  fatire.  The  perpetual  ftrokes  of  malevolence,  darted 
againft  the  family  of  Lycambes  by  the  perfevering  cruelty  of  the 
poet,  rendered  their  chara«flers  fufpicious  to  the  public,  and  their 
lives  painful  to  themfelves.  They  determined  to  withdraw  from  a 
fcene,  which  feemed  a  conftant  variation  of  mifery ;  and  died,  in. 
defpair,  by  their  own  hands. 

The  poems  which  produced  this  melancholy  effedt,  and  of  which 
fome  fcattered  remains  have  reached  the  prefent  times,  were  written 
in  iambic  "  verfe  of  fix  and  four  feet.  When  the  lines  were  of  the 
fame  length  throughout,  the  piece  was  entitled  an  Iambic ;  but  when 
fnort  and  long  verfes  alternately  fucceeded  each  other,  it  was  called, 
from  this  circumftance,  an  epode  '^ ;  a  name  which  Horace  has 
■"•iven  to  thofe  performances  in  which  he  imitated  the  poetry  and 
■fpirit  of  Archilochus,  not  copying,  with  fervility,  his  fentiments  and 
expreflion  ". 

Though  iambic  was  the  favourite  ^^  purfuit  of  Archilochus,  his 
•genius  was  not  intirely  confined  to  that  fpecies  of  writing.  Endowed 
-with  an  extreme  fenfibility  of  heart,  he  was  incHned  to  gratitude 
and  friendfhip,  as  well  as  to  enmity  and  refentment.  Animated  by 
the  former  fentiments,  he  lamented  the  death  of  a  kinfman  and 
friend,  who  had  unfortunately  perlfhed  by  fhlpwreck.  The  piece 
confifted  of  alternate  hexameter  and  pentameter  verfes,  and  abounded 
in  elegiac  fi;rains,  which  were  admired  by  the  greateft  critics  of 
antiquity.     The  fublime  Longinus,  in  particular,  extolls  the  aSedt- 

''  The  term   Iambic   is   fynonymous,    in  tlie  third  ftanza,  aj  we  learn  from  Hephef- 

■Greek,  with  the  words  reproachful,  fatirical.  tion,  Terentianus   Maurus,  Marius  Viflori- 

Arift.  Poet.  nus,     and    other  ancient  grammarians   and 

'^  This  word,  concerning  the  meaning  of  philologifls. 

which  there  have  been  innumerable  difputes,  '*                    Parios  ego  primus  iambos 

fimply  denotes    the   fucceffion   of  verfes    or  OftendiLatio, nuraerosanimofquefecutus 

ftanzas  of  different  length  or  ftruLiure.     la  Archi'.ochi,  non  res,  &  agentia  verba  Ly- 

ihe  firft  fenfe  it  is  explained  in  the  text;    irj  camben.                  Epift.  lib.  i.    19. 

the  fecond  it  will  be  explained  in  fpeaking  of  '°   Archilochum    proprio   rabies   armavit 

ihe  ode,  of  which  the  epode  regularly  formed  iambo. 

Vox.  I.  C  c  jng 
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ing  defcription  of  the  ftiipwreck  ;  and  Plutarch*'  has  preferved  tRi? 
conclufion  of  the  piect,  in  which  the  poet  having  aflerted  the  hurt- 
fulnefs  of  forrow  to  the  living,  and  its  inutility  to  the  dead,  deter- 
mines thenceforth  to  abftain  from  unavailing  lamentations,  and  to 
feek  relief  for  his  aftli£tion  in  wine,  love,  and  other  fenfual  pleafures. 

His  malig-  Thefe  fentiments  of  Archilochus   feem   to   prove,  that   whatever 

may  have  been  the  poetical  merit  of  his  elegy,  the  tender  paflions 
■were  lefs  fitted  than  the  irafcible,  to  make  a  durable  impreffion  on 
his  heart'.  He  foon  forfook  the  elegiac  mufe ;  and  his  natural  dif- 
pofitit>n,  as  well  as  the  fame  which  he  had  already  acquired  by  his  fa* 
tires,  led  him  topurfue  that  fpecies  of  writing  with  unabating  ardour. 
The  perpetual  rivalfhips  and  competitions  among  the  principal  Parian 
citizens,  who  afpired  at  the  firft  offices  of  government,  frequently  de- 
generating into  hatred,  malice,,  and  revenge,  they  obferved,  with  in- 
finite delight,  the  afperfions,  however  foul  and  falfe,  that  were  caft 
on  their  opponents.  The  malignity  of  the  public  thus  nourifhed  and 
exafperated  the  venom  of  the  poet ;  but  there  was  a  degree  of  viru- 

Baniftiment.  Icnce  beyond  which  it  could  not  proceed.  After  making  the  circle 
of  the  whole  fociety,  and  equally  offending  friends  and  foes  by  his 
exceflive  and  Indifcriminate  reproach,  Archilochus  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  public  enemy.  The  licentious  impurity  of  his  manners, 
which  bid  defiance  to  every  law  of  decency  and  of  nature,  height- 
ened the  deteftation  of  his  charader,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
in  difgrace  from  his  native  ifland,  to  which  his  genius  would  have 
been  an  ornament,  had  his  behaviour  been  more  modefl:  and  ino£- 
ienlive    . 

Wanderings.  Banifhed  from  the  ifle  of  Paros,.  the  poet  fought  protedlon  in  the 
Thafian  colony,  to  the  eftablifhment  of  which  the  fervices  of  his 
father  had  fo  eminently  contributed  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  his  re- 
pofe,  the  fame  of  his  fatires  had  gone  before  him,  and  the  difgrace 

*'  De  audiend.  Poet.  »»  Critias  apad  ^lian,  Hiil.  1.  ix.  c.  xiii. 

of 
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of  having  loft  his  fliield  in  the  Thracian  expedition  was  a  ftaia  not  ^  ^.^  ^• 
eafily  wiped  off.  His  reception  among  the  Thafians,  therefore,  v-— v-— ^ 
anfwered  neitlicr  his  own  expedlations,  nor  the  Uberal  fpirit  of 
ancient  hofpitality.  He  foon  quitted  a  place  in  which  his  com- 
pany was  fo  little  acceptable,  yet  not  before  he  had  lampooned  the 
principal  citizens  of  Thafos,  and  endeavoured,  by  a  fingular  and  ab- 
furd  excefs  of  refentment,  to  fatirife  the  narrownefs  and  fterility  of 
tiie  ifland  itfelf. 

The  wandering  poet  was  not  more  fortunate  in  feveral  other  dif-  Recovers  th© 
trids  of  Greece  in  which  he   took  refuge.     The  warlike  Spartans   at  Qly^plir 
v.'ould  fcarcely  admit  into  their  city,  a  writer  who  had  faid  that  it 
was  better  for  a  foldier  to  lofe  his  fhield  than  his  life,  becaufe  he 
might  purchafe  new  armour,  but  could  not  acquire  a  new  exiftence, 
Archilochus,  thus  abandoned,  perfecuted,  and  contemned,  made  pne 
fpirited  effort  for  recovering  his  ancient  charadter,  and  regaining  the 
public  efteem.     The  time  approached  for  celebrating  the  Olympic 
feftival.     The  irregularity  of  his  manners,  the  general  deteftation  of 
his  behaviour,  and,  above  all,  his  vindication  of  cowardice,  would, 
according  to  general  rules,  have  excluded  him  from  affifting  at  that 
folemnity :    but  having  removed  the  prejudices  which  the  citizens 
-of  Elis  had  naturally  conceived  againft  him,  by  difplaying  his  won- 
derful talents  for  mufic  and  poetry,  he  took  care  to  infmuate  that  he 
was  poffeffed  of  an  ode  in  praife  of  Hercules,  which,  if  rehearfed 
iefore  the  public  affembly,  would  equally  entertain  the  fancy,  and 
improve  the  piety  of  the  fpedtators.     The  intereft  of  religion  being 
materially  concerned  in  this  propofal,  the  judges  of  the  games  thought 
proper  to  comply  with  it.     Archilochus  appeared  Q.n  the  appointed 
day  among  the  Olympic  bards.      After  his  competitors  had  given 
fpecimens  of  their  art  in  fuch  mufical  compofitions  as  the  audience 
were  accuftomed  to  hear,  he  began  the  fong  in  honour  of  Hercules, 
accompanied  with  the  found  of  his  lyre,  and  written  with  fuch  new 
a^aristions  of  yerfe,  as  neceffarily  occafioned  new  modulations  of  me^ 

C  c  2  lodv. 
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lody.  It  is  probable  that,  on  this  occafion,  he  firft-  pradifed  the  in-' 
verition  afcribed  to  him  by  Plutarch  ^\  of  paiTmg,  with  rapidity,  from 
one  rhythm,  or  meafure,  to  another  of  a  different  kind.  The  no- 
velty, the  beauty,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  compofition  ravifhed  the 
fenfes,  and  elevated  the  fouls  of  his  hearers*  The  demerit  of  the 
performer  was  obliterated  ih  the  perfection  of  his  fong.  The  unani- 
mous applaufe  of  the  affembly  declared  his  fuperiority  to  every  rival,, 
and  he  was  immediately  rewarded  by  the  prize,  and  adorned  with 
the  crown,  of  viSory  ""*. 
Returns  to  Having  acquired  fuch  diftlnguifhed  renown  in  the  public  theatre 

iflladV^^        of  aflem-bled   ftates,  Archilochus  returned,    with  exultation,   to  his 
native  country,  the  glory  of  which  had  been   proclaimed  at  Glym- 
pia,  in  confequenee   of  the   fuccefsful   merit   of  a  baniihed  citizen.. 
This  proclamation  being  deemed-  the   higheft  honour  which  an  in- 
dividual could  procure  for  his  community,  the  hatred  and  refent- 
ment  formerly  entertained  againft  the  poet  was  converted  into  grati- 
tude and  admiration.     The  renewed  refpedt  of  his  country  occa- 
fioned  many  ebullitions  of  poetical  vanity,  which  evaporated  in  fome 
verfes  that  have  reached  the  prefent  times "'.     When  death  put  an 
end  to  his  labours,   it  could  not  extinguilh  his  fame.      His   obfe- 
quies  were  diftiiiguifhed  by  every  fad  circumftance  of  funeral  pomp  ;., 
His  fijigular    and  his  memory  was  celebrated  by  a  feftival,  eftablifhed  by  the  gra- 
ionours,         fitude  of  hi's  countrymen,  and  adopted  by  the  general  admiration  of 
the  Greeks,  during  which  the  verfes  of  Archilochus  were  fung  al- 
ternately with  the  poems  of  Homer ''^ :  and  thus,  by  a  fatality  fre- 
quently attending  men  of  genius,  he  fpent  a  life  of  mifery,  and  ac- 
quired honour  after  death.      Reproach,  ignominy,  contempt,   po- 

^J  De  Mufic.  not  afford,  or  who  did  not  incline,  to  pur- 

=•♦  We  learn  from  Pindar  and  his  fchollaft,  chafe  an  ode  in  their  particular  honour. 

Ode  Olymp.  ix     that   this  celebrated  poem         "'  Athenaus,    1.   xiv.       Paufanias,    1.    x.. 

of  Archilochus  long  continued  to  be  fung  at  Stobsus,  ferm.  123. 

ihe  Olympic  games,  in  order  to  grace  the        **  Anthol.  p.  212.     Ariftot.  Rhetor.  I.  ii. 

£oroaat>5n  of  thofe  viftors  who  either  could. 

verty. 
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verty,  and  perfecution  were  the  ordinary  companions  of  his  perfon  ;  CHAP, 
admiration,  glory,  -efpedl,  fplendour,  and  magnificence  were  the  «— — v— ^j 
melancholy  attendants  of  his  Ihade. 

Archilochus  was  the  principal  improver,  not  only  of  the  iambic,  Hiilory  of 
but  of  the  graver  kind  of  lyric  poetry ;    and  Terpander,  who  flou-  poets^"*^ 
rifhed  in  the  fame  age,  was,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the  liiftory  of  the  Terpander, 
arts,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  gay  and  feftive  kinds  of  lyric  com- 
pofition.    This  agreeable  poet  was  a  native  of  Lefbos.     He  obtained 
the  mufical  prize  in  the  Carnean  feftival  at  Sparta  j  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the   feventh   century  before  Chrift,    gained  four  fucceffive 
prizes  at  Delphi,  as  appeared  by  a  corredl  regifter  of  the  conquerors 
in  the  Pythian  games,  preferved  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  *'.     Thefe  ad-  • 
vantages  procured  him  the  refpeift  of  his  contemporaries;    but  he 
was  honoured  by  pofterity  chiefly  for  his  improvement  of  the  lyre, . 
and  for  the  new  varieties  of  meafure  which  he  introduced  into  the 
Grecian  poetry '\ 

The  example  of  Archilochus  and  Terpander"  was  followed  by  the 
nine  Lyric  poets  who,  in  the  courfe  of  two  centuries  flouriflied  almoft 
in  regular  fuccefhon,  and  maintained  the  poetic  fame  of  their  country. 
Of  the  two  moft  ancient,  Alcman  and  Stefichorus,  we  have  only  a 
few  imperfeft  remains:  of  Sappho  there  are  two  complete  odes;  her 
followers  Alcasus,  Simonides,  Ibycus,  and  Bacchilides  are  known  by 
a  few  mutilated  fragments,  and  by  the  remarks  of  ancient  critics  j 
but  we  ftill  poflefs  many  inimitable  odes  of  Pindar,  and  many  pleafant 
fongs  of  Anacreon. 

As  to  the  Grecian  lyrifls  in  general,  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  Sappho, 
that  except  Alcman  of  Sardis,  who  on  account  of  his  merit  was  natu- 

^'  De  Mufic.  ".  lia,"  which,  according  to  Pollux  and  He- 

*'  Euclid.  Harmon.     Strabo,  I.  xiii.  fychius,  properly  denote  the  drinking  iongs 

*'  YlivSa^of  (ptiTiv  Jti  tuv  axaXim  fi!^w»  Tt^Trav-  of  the  Greeks  ;  but,  in  a  more  general  fenfe, 

^50?  iv^irri  Eri.     Plut.    de    Mufic.     "  Pindar  fignify  every  kind  of  lyric  poetry,  not  afpi- 

"  fays,  that  Terpander  invented  the  Scho-  ring  to  the  dignity  of  the  ode. 

(>  ralifed 
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rallfed  at  Sparta,  Pindar  of  Thebes  in  Bocotia,  and  Steficliorus  of  Hi- 
mera  in  Sicily,  all  the  reft  were  born  on  the  Afiatic  coaft,  or  in  the 
iOands  of  the  iEgean  fea.     Thefe  enchanting  climates  were  the  beft 
adapted  toinfpirethe  raptures  peculiar. to  the  ode,  as  well  as  to  excite 
that  voluptuous  gaiety  charaderiftic  of  the  Grecian  fong  '\     Amidft 
the  romantic  fcenes  of  Ionia,  was- felt  with  uncommon  fenfibility  the 
force  of  that  pleafmg  painful  paflion,  which,  uniting  grief,  joy,  and 
enthufiafm,  contains  the  fruitful  feeds  of  whatever  is  moft  perfect  in 
mufic  and  poetry^'.     Here  the  celebrated  Sappho  breathed  the  amo- 
rous flames  by  which  fhe  was  confumed;  while  her  countryman  and 
lover  Alcxus  declared  the  warmth  of  his   attachment,   excited  lefs 
perhaps  by  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  than  by  the  bewitching  charms 
of  her  voice.     But  neither  Alcasus,  who  flourifhed  in  the  beginning 
cf  the  fixth,  nor  Aaacreon,  who  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth   century  before  Chrift,    allowed  the    natural   vivacity  of  their 
tempers  to  be  overcome   by  the  feverities  of  a  pafTion  which   they 
confidered  chiefly  as  an  inftrument  of  pleafure.     When  unfortunate 
in  love,   they  had   recourfe  to  wine;  and  their  lively  invitations  to 
this  enjoyment  compofed  the  favourite  ^//rx  of  antiquity".     Of  Ai- 
cxus  it  is  ufual  to  judge  by  the  fcattered  remains  of  his  works  pre- 
ferved  in  Plutarch"  and  Athena^us^',  and  by  the  high  commendations 
beftowed  on  him  by  Horace  and  Quintilian.    The  Latin  poet,  how- 
ever, feems  on  many  occafions  to  have  fo  exadlly  imitated,  or  i-ather 
trartdated  the  Greek,  that  the  copy  will   perhaps  beft  enable  us  to 
form  a  complete  idea  of  the  original  ". 

^°  Hippocrat.   de  LoctJ,  vol.    ii.    p.   346.  '*  Lib.  x. 

Edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  35  j^i^j,,  ^^^,.  i^iTsuo-);;  T^cTi^o  isij^cv  afiTn}.!;. 

''  Agreeably  to  the  principles  eilablifned  Alc. 

by  Theophrallu.-.  in  Plutarch's  Sympofium.  NuII.im,  Vare,  facra  vite,  prius  feveris 

'-  Give  us  a  fong  of  Alcaus  or  Anacrcon,  arborem. 

'.vas  a  common  faying- m  the  a^e  of  Socratei.  Other  tranfLitions,    equally  literal,  may  be 

Athensus,  I.  x.  c.  vii:.  difcovered  by  carefully  examining   the  frag- 

^'  Syn'pof,  c.  vi',  liients  in  Aihenaeus,  1.x, 

Alcceus, 
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chap; 

VI. 


Akxus,  though  he  chiefly  indulged  in  the  gay  and  fportive  ftralns  of 

poetry,  was  yet  qualified  to  undertake  more  lofty  '*  themes ;  but  the    < . — -» 

whole  foul  of  Anacreon  was  of  that  effeminate  texture  which  fitted   Anacreon. 
him  only  to  fing  of  love  and  pleafure  ".    Venus,  Bacchus,  Cupid,  and 
the  Graces  were  the  peculiar  divinities  whom  he  adored;  and  the  pre- 
fents  which  he  offered  at  their  fhrine,  were  the  moll  acceptable  that 
any  mortal  could   bellow.     He  not  only  obferved  the  external  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  they  commanded,  but  proved  that  his  heart 
and  mind  had  imbibed  the  genuine  fpirit  of  their  worfhip.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  his  works,  now  remaining "%  there  reign  the  mofl 
inimitable   fimplicity,  purity,  and   fweetnefs   of  didion  :     his  verfes 
flow  with  a  finooih  volubility ;    his  images,  fentiments,  and  reafon- 
ings  (if  what  in  him  feems  much  intuitive  convidion  can  be  called 
reafonings)  are  copied  from  the  warmefl  impreffions  of  nature.     Yet 
in  thefe  poems,  otherwife  fo  beautiful  and  fo  perfect,  there  may  be 
difcovered  an  extreme  licentioufneis  of  manners,  and  a  fingular  vo- 
lupt-uoufnefs  of  fancy,  extending  beyond  the  fenfes,  and  tainting  the 
foul  itfelf- 

The  diffolute  gaiety  of  Anacreon,  the  delicate  fenfibility  of  Sap*  Stefichorus. 
pho,  and  the  tearful  complaints  of  Simonides'',  were  all  exprefled 
in  that  eafy  equable  flow  of  uninterrupted  harmony,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  mofl  learned  of  their  countrymen*',  poffelTes  more 
grace  than  ftrength,  and  more  beauty  than  grandeur.  The  majeftic 
mufe  of  Stefichorus  was  of  a  more  elevated  kind. .  Difdaining  the 
fubjeds  to  which  the  other  lyrifls  defcended,-  he  fung  of  war  and  he- 

3"  In  lufus  &   amores  defcendit,   majori-  It  cannot,  furely,    be  faid  of  thofe  poems, 

bus  tatnen  aptior.     Qjjin-.  1,  x.  c.  i.  "  Etfi  excitant  animos  noftrorum  hominum 

^'  'a  CafSiTo;  ^£  X'^^^-'i  "  ^'1  flagrantiorem    religionis    cultum,  noa 

Ejii'Ta  fcs»o»  i7x;' Anac.  Od.  i.  "  tamen  verborum  Atticorum   proprietatem 

^'  The  works  of  Anacreoa  are  faid,  by  "  &    lingux    Gra:cae   elegantiam    decent  ;" 

Petrus  Alcyonius   de   exilio,  to    have    been  which  is  the  charafter  that  Petrus  Alcyonius 

burned  by  the  Greek  priefls  of  Conftintino-  gives  of  the  compofmons  fubftituted  by  the 

pie,  from  which  feme  learned  men,  dellitute  priells  in  their  place. 

of  tafte,  have  abfurdly  concluded,  that  the         "  Mceflius  lachrymis  Simonidels.    Casull. 
works  afcribed  to  the  old  poet  are  fpurious.         ♦'  Dionyfins  Halica.-n. 

roes. 
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roes,  and  fupported,  by  his  harp,  the  whole  weight  and  dignity  of 
epic  poetry*'.  Such,  at  leaft,  are  the  fentiments  of  a  celebrated 
critic  who  had  read  his  works,  of  which  we  are  at  prefent  entitled 
to  judge  only  by  their  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Pindar,  who  pof- 
felled  a  finillar  turn  of  genius,  and  treated  the  fame  lofty  themes. 
Pindar;  The  honours  beftowed  on  Pindar  by  his  contemporaries,  as  well 

as  the  admiration  in  which  his  name  was  uniformly  held  by  the  mofh 
improved  nations  of  antiquity,  render  both  his  perfon  and  his  works 
obieds  of  a  very  natural  curiofity.     He  was  born  five  hundred  and 
twenty  yeai-s  before  Chrift,  and  his  long  life  almoft  completed  the 
full  revolution  of  a  century.     His  age,  therefore,  extended  beyond 
the  period   of  hlftory   now  under  our  review ;  yet  the  works  of  his 
predecelTors  having  perifhed  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarifm,  it 
is  neceffary  to  examine,  in  tliis  place,  the  nature  and  charadler  of 
the  writings  of  Pindar,    as  the  only  materials  remaining  that  can 
enable  us  to  form  a  general  notion  of  the  performances  recited  by 
the  lyric  poets  at   the  principal  Grecian  folemnlties.     Pindar,  from 
his  earlieft  years,  was  carefully  trained  by  his  father  (himfelf  a  mu- 
fician)  to  the  fludies  of  mufic  and  poetry.     His  genius,  naturally 
wild  and  luxuriant,  was  corredled  by  the  lefTons  of  his  fair  country- 
women, Myrtis  and  Corinna*\  whole  poetical  produclions  had  ac- 
quired  unrivalled   fame,    not  only   in   Thebes,   but   among  all   the 
nei"-hbouring  cities  *'.     His  firll  efforts  for  equalling  their  renown 
were  difplayed  at  the  mufical  contefts  celebrated  in  his  native  coun- 
try ;  where,  after  conquering  Myrtis,  he  was  five  times  overcome 
by  Corinna,  who,  if  we  may  believe,  however,  the  voice  of  fcan- 
dal    owed  her  repeated  vidories,  more  to  the  charms  of  her  beauty, 
theadmira-     than  to  the  fuperlorlty  of  her  genius  ^\      But  in  the  four  pubUc 
be  w^  Idt  aflemblies  of  Greece,  where  females  were  not  admitted  to  contend, 

*»  Epici  carminis  onera  lyra  fuftinentem.         *^  Lucian.     ^lian.  Var.  Hift.       -  |H 

.Quint.  '**  Paufan.  ibid.  ^B 

**  Paufanias,  1.  ix.  c.  xxii. 

Pnidar 
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Pindar  carried  off  the  prize  from  every  competitor.     The  glory,  In    ^  '^  ^  P. 

VIi 
particular,  which  his  poetry  both  acquired  and  bellowed  at  Olym-    '       u       ' 

pia,  made  the  greateft  generals  and  ftatefmen  of  the  age  court  tlte 
friendfhip  of  his  mufe.  To  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Delphi,  liis  hymns  and  poeans  drew 
an  extraordinary  concourfe  of  Greeks  and  ftrangers.  The  priefts,  pro- 
phets, and  other  miniflers  of  Apollo,  fenfible  of  the  benefits  which 
they  derived  from  his  mufical  fame,  repaid  the  merit  of  his  fervices  . 

by  erecting  his  llatue  in  the  mofl  confpicuous  part  of  the  temple, 
and  declared  by  their  organ  the  Pythia,  that  Pindar  fhould  be  ho- 
noured with  one  half  of  the  firft-fruit  offerings  annually  prefented 
by  the  devout  retainers  of  the  Delphian  fhrine "'.  Pindar  was  thu5, 
during  his  lifetime,  affociated  to  the  honours  of  the  gods ;  and  after 
his  death,  his  memory  was  adorned  by  every  mark  of  refpedl  that 
public  admiration  can  bellow.  The  beauty  of  the  monument,  eredled 
to  him  by  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Thebes,  was 
admired  after  the  revolution  of  fix  centuries  '*^  At  the  Theoxenian 
feftlval,  a  portion  of  the  facred  vidim  was  appropriated,  even  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  to  the  defcendants  of  the  poet.  The  inve- 
terate hoflility  of  the  Spartans,  when  they  deftroyed  the  capital  of 
their  ancient  and  cruellefl  enemies,  fpared  the  houfe  of  Pindar, 
which  was  equally  refpeded  in  a  future  age  by  the  warlike  and  im- 
petuous Ton  of  Philip,  and  the  giddy  triumph  of  his  Macedonian 
captains  *\ 

Pindar,  we  are  told,  acquired  unrivalled  fame  by  his  hymns  to  Divifionand 
Jupiter,  his  pceans  to  Apollo,  and  his  dithyrambics  to  Bacchus.    But  works!  ° 
as  all  thefe  works  have  perilhed,  as  well  as  his  love  verfes,  his  ele- 
gies, and  his  parthenia*',  we  are  unfortunately  obliged  to  confine 
our  obfei"vations  to  the  odes,   w^hich  were  rehearfed  at  the  facred 

*■  PauTan.  Phocic.  *^  Sung,  as  the  word  denotes,  by  a  cho- 

**  Paufaa.  Bosotic.  rus  of  virgins. 

*'  Polyb.   Hiftor. 

Vol..  I.  Dd  games,        J 
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games,  in  praife  of  the  conquerors  in  the  gymnaftic  and  eques- 
trian contefts.  Thefe  conquerors  being  perfons  of  the  firft  diftindion 
in  Greece,  the  poet  takes  occafion  to  celebrate  the  fplendour  cf 
their  paft  lives,  the  dignity  of  their  charadier,  the  fame  of  their 
anceftors,  and  the  glory  of  their  feveral  republics.  The  tutelary 
deities,  to  whom  they  owed  their  felicity,  are  not  forgotten  ;  and 
hence,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  the  poet  pafles  to  the  worfliip  of  the 
god  in  whofe  honour  the  games  were  eftabliflied  ;  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  heroes  who  had  appointed  them;  and' to  innumerable 
other  epifodes,  which  are  often  more  interefting  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  original  fubje£t. 

Such,  moft  commonly,  are  the  materials  of  the  ode ;  and  its  form 
"Vfually  confifted  of  three  ftanzas,  of  which  the  two  firft,  being  of  an 
equal  length,  were  either  of  them  longer  than  the  third.  This 
arrangement  was  introduced  as  moft  fuitable  to  the  occafion  of 
the  poem,  as  well  as  to  the  fcene  on  which  it  was  rehearfed.  The 
occafion  was  the  folemn  facrifice,  accompanied  by  a  public  enter- 
tainment given  to  the  fpedators  by  the  friends  of  the  fuccefsful  candi- 
date for  Olympic  fame.  Grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  gods  formed 
a  principal  part  of  the  ceremony,  which  could  not,  without  impiety,  be 
omitted  by  the  victor,  who  had  obtained  fo  honourable  a  prize  through 
the  afliftance  of  his  proteding  divinity.  On  the  altar  of  this  divinity 
the  facrifice  was  performed  ;  and  in  his  temple  was  fung  the  pane- 
gyrical poem,  containing  the  united  praifes  of  the  beneficent  god,, 
and  of  his  favoured  votary.  The  chorus  waited,  as  ufual,  to  begin 
the  fong,  till  preparations  were  made  for  the  feaft.  They  repeated 
the  firft  ftanza,  properly  called  ftrophe,  while  they  gratefully 
danced,  towards  the  right,  round  the  well-replenifhed  altar ;  return- 
ing, in  an  oppofite  diredion,  to  the  place  from  which  they  fet  out,, 
they  recited  the  fecond  ftanza,  therefore  called  antiftrophe ;  then 
{landing  raotionlefs  before  the  altar,,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  imme- 
diate 
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dlate  prefence  of  the  divinity,  with  whofe  ftatue  it  was  adorned,  ^  ^  j^  ^• 
they  fung  the  concluding  ftanza,  with  a  richer  exuberance,  and  «— v-»-» 
more  compUcated  variations,  of  melody  *'.  The  ode,  therefore,  was 
dlftinguillied  from  other  pieces  of  poetry,  not  by  being  fet  to  mu- 
fic '"  (for  this  was  common  to  them  all),  but  by  being  fung  by  a 
chorus,  who  accompanied  the  various  inflexions  of  the  voice  with 
fuitable  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  body. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  thus  united  the  pleafures  of  His  charac- 
(he  ear,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  underftanding.  In  the  various  na-  Unce, 
ture  of  the  entertainment  confifted  its  effential  merit  and  perfedion  ; 
and  he  only  could  be  entitled  the  prince  of  lyric  poets,  whofe  verfes 
happily  confpired  with  the  general  tendency  of  this  complicated  ex- 
hibition. By  the  univerfal  confent  of  antiquity,  this  poet  is  Pin- 
dar, whom,  ever  fmce  the  eulogium  of  Horace,  critics  have  extolled 
for  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  the  figurative  boldnefs  of  his 
didion,  the  fire,  animation,  and  enthufiafm  of  his  genius.  The 
panegyrics,  bellowed  on  him,  have  generally  more  of  the  wildnefs  of 
the  ode,  than  of  the  coolnefs  of  criticifm ;  fo  that  the  peculiar  nature 
of  his  excellencies  may  ftill  deferve  to  be  explained.  It  will  be 
allowed  by  every  one  who  reads  his  works  with  attention,  that 
Pindar  is  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  the  fublimity  of  his  thoughts  and  fen- 
timents,  than  by  the  grandeur  of  his  language  and  expreflion  j  and  . 
that  his  inimitable  ^'  excellence  confifts  in  the  energy,  propriety,  and 
magnificence  of  his  ftyle,  which  is  admirably  fitted  to  aflbciate  with 
the  lengthened  tones  of  mufic,  and  the  figured  movements  of  the 
dance.  The  uniform  cadence,  the  fmooth  volubility,  and  the  light 
unimportance  of  ordinary  compofition,  are  extremely  ill  adapted  to 
this  aflbciation,  which  bringing  every  fingle  word  into  notice,  and 
fubjeding  it  to   obfervation  and  remark,    muft  expofe  its   natural 

■*'  Marias  Viflorinus  de   Gram,  and  the  Charbanon  on  lyric  poetry,  in  tha  Memoires 

Scholia  on  Hephaeftion.  de  rAcademie, 

5°  This  error  runs  through  th-e  whole  of  5>  Pindarum  quifquis  ftudet  m«/«W,  Sec. 
the  othervvife  very  fenfible  difcourfe  of  Mr. 

D  d  2  meannefs, 


r 
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meannefs,  infignlficance,  and  poverty.      But  as  much  as  the  lan- 
guage of  ordinary  writers  would  lofe,   that  of  Pindar  would  gain,. 
by  fuch  an  examination.     His  words  and  phrafes  are  chofen  with 
an  habitual  care,  and  poflefs  a  certain  weight  and  dignity,  which, 
the  more  they  are  contemplated,  muft  be  the  more  admired.     It  is 
this   magnificence   of  didion,    thofe  compound  epithets,  and  thofe 
glowing  expreffioHS  (which  the  coldnefs  of  criticifm  has  fometimes 
condemned  as  extravagant)  that  form   the  tranfcendent  merit  of  the 
Pindaric  ftyle,  and  diftinguifli   it  even  more  than  the  general  flow 
of  the  verfification,  which  is  commonly  fo  natural,  free,  and  unre- 
ftrained,  that  it  bears  lefs  refemblance  to  poetry,  than  to  a  beautiful- 
and  harmonious  profe.     It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  this  great 
poet  paid  more  attention  to  the  choice,  than  to  the  arrangement,  of 
words.     The  majefty  of  the  compofttioti  equalled,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  a  great  critic,,  even  furpaffed  the  value  of  the  materials.     Diony- 
fius,  the  critic  to  whom  I  allude,  has  explained  by  what  admirable 
refinements  of  art  Pindar  gave  to  his  words  a  certain  firmnefs  and 
folidity  of  confiftence,  feparated  them  at  wide  intervals,  placed  them 
on  a  broad  bafe,  and  raifed  them  to  a  lofty  eminence,  from  which 
they  darted  thofe  irradiations  of  fplendour  that  ailonifhed  the  moft 
dirtant  beholders. 

But  the  moft  exalted  fame  cannot'  extend  with  equal  facility  to 
dlftance  of  time  and  diftance  of  place.  The  poems  of  Pindar  are 
now  deprived  of  their  accompaniments  of  mufic  and  dancing,  by 
which  they  were  formerly  ennobled  and  adorned.  They  are  now 
read  in  the  retirement  of  the  clofet,  without  intereft  and  without 
emotion.  They  were  anciently  fung  to  large  aflemblies  of  men, 
who  believed  the  religion  which  they  defcribed,  knew  the  characters 
whom  they  celebrated,  and  felt  the  influence  of  that  piety  and  patriot- 
ifm  which  they  were  admirably  calculated  to  uphold.  Such  pafiages  as 
may  appear  moft  exceptionable  in  the.  cool  moments  of  folitary 
ftudy,  would  obtain  the  higheft  applaufe  amidft  the  joyous  animation 
4  of 
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of  focial  triumph,  when  men  are  naturally  dlfpofed  to  admire  every    CHAP, 
happy  boldnefs  of  exprefTion,  and  to  behold,  Vv^ith  unufual  rapture,  .-  _f 

thofe  lofty  and  dangerous  flights  which  elevate  the  daring  mufe  of 
Pindar. 

In  examining  the  effect  of  the  games,  as  inffitutions  for  bodily  Phyfical  ef-i' 
exercife   and    mental  improvement,   it    is    neceflary  to  refled,  not  [hfpuWic 
only  on  the  univerfality  of  their  eftablifhment,  but  on  the  frequency  S^mes. 
of  their  repetition.     Befides  the  public  folemnities  already  defcribed, 
innumerable  provincial  feftivals  were  celebrated  in  each  particular 
republic.     The  Athenians  employed  near  a  third  part  of  the  year  in 
fuch  amufements  ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjedare,  that 
thofe  communities  vv^hich  inftituted  mofl  feftivals,  would  moft  excel 
in  the  arts  and  exercifes  difplayed  in  them,  we  may  conclude,  from 
the  national  defignations  of  the  Olympic  vi6lors,.preferved  in  ancient 
authors,  that  the   number  of  the  Athenian  feftivals  was  rivalled  by 
that  of  feveral  other  ftates. 

Eor  thefe  warlike  and  elegant  amufements  the  youth  were  care- 
fully trained  by  the  difcipline  of  the  gymnafia,  in  which  they  learned 
whatever  can  give  ftrength  and  agility  to  the  limbs,  eafe  and  grace 
to  the  motions,  force  and  beauty  to  the  genius.     Bodily  ftrength 
and  agility  v»^ere  accompanied  by  health  and  vigour  of  conftitution,- 
Their  athletic  hardinefs  bore,  without  inconvenience,  the  viciftitudes 
of  cold  and-  heat.      Even  in  the  fcorching   warmth  ^^  of  July  (for 
that   was  the   feafon  of  the   Olympic  games),  they  received, .  bare- 
headed, the  diredl  rays  of  the  fun-     And  the  firm  organization,  ac- 
quired by  perpetual  exercife,  counteracted  that  £ital  propenfity  to 
vicious  indulgence,  too  natural  to  their  voluptuous  cHmate,  and  pro- 
duced  thofe  inimitable  models  of  ftrength  and  beauty,  which  are  fo 
defervedly  admired  in  the  precious  remains  of  Grecian  ftatuary. 

Thefe  corporeal  advantages   were  followed  by  a  train  of  excel-   They  pro 
lencies  to  which  they  are  nearly  allied.     There  is  a  courage  depend 


duced  cou-< 
rage. 


-'  Lucian,  Solon, 

Ing 
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ing  on  nerves  and  blood,  wbich  was  improved  to  the  hlgheft  pitch 
among  the  Greeks.  They  delight,  fliys  Luclan ",  to  behold  the 
combats  of  bold  and  generous  animals ;  and  their  own  contentions 
are  ftill  more  animated.  In  the  memorable  war  with  Perfia,  they 
fhewed  the  fuperiority  of  their  national  courage ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  obfervation,  that  the  mod  fignal  exploits  were  performed  in  the 
field  of  battle  by  thofe  who  had  been  previoufly  adorned  with  the 
Olympic  crown.  It  was  a  general  boaft,  that  one  Grecian  could 
conquer  ten  Perfians  ^* ;  and  the  fuggeftions  of  reafon  tend  to  con- 
firm the  evidence  of  hiftory.  In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
fians, victory  was  not  obtained  by  the  mechanical  exertions  of  dif- 
tant  hoftility.  The  conteft  was  decided  by  the  point  of  the  fvvord 
and  fpear.  Thefe  weapons  require  adivity  of  the  limbs,  fteadinefs 
of  the  eye,  and  dexterity  of  the  hand.  They  improve  the  cou- 
rage as  well  as  the  vigour  of  the  foldier ;  and  both  were  admirably 
promoted  by  the  habitual  exercifes  of  the  gymnafia,  which  in- 
fpired  not  only  the  fpirit  to  undertake,  but  the  ability  to  execute, 
the  moft  dangerous  and  difficult  enterprifes. 
and  tempe-  The  gymnaftic  arts  encouraged  other  qualities  flill  more  import- 

ant than  bodily  accomplifhments  and  courage.  Chiefly  by  their  in- 
fluence, the  love  of  pleafure  and  the  love  of  adion,  the  two  mofl 
powerful  principles  in  the  human  breaft,  were  direded  to  purpofes 
not  only  innocent  but  ufeful.  The  defire  of  an  Olympic  crown  re- 
flrained  alike  thofe  weaknefles  which  form  the  difgrace,  and  thofe 
vices  which  form  the  guilt  and  mifery,  of  undifciplined  minds  ;  and 
an  objed  of  earthly  and  perifliable  ambition,  led  to  the  fame  ex- 
ternal purity  and  temperance,  that  is  recommended  by  the  precepts, 
and  enforced  by  the  fandions,  of  a  divine  and  immutable  religion. 
The  oil,  the  crown,  the  robes,  and  the  palms,  compofe  not  the  only 
refemblance  between  the  Chriftian  and  the  Olympic  vidors.  Thefe 
<yifible  images  have  been  borrowed,  indeed,  by  the  facred  writers,  to 

"  In  Solon.  "  Herodot.  1.  viii. 

affift 


ranee. 
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alTift  our  Imperfeifl  conception  of  divine  truths  " ;  but  they  have 
been  borrowed  from  an  inilitution  which  refembles  Chriftianity,  not 
in  the  honours  and  rewards  which  it  propofed,  but  in  the  efforts  and 
duties  which  it  required.  The  ambition  of  honeft  fame  '*  taught 
men  to  controul  the  appetites  of  the  body  by  the  affedions  of  the 
foul ;  the  fprings  of  emulation  repreffed  the  allurements  of  fenfua- 
lity  ;  one  dangerous  paiTion  combated  another  ftill  more  dangerous  ; 
and  a  train  of  ufeful  prejudices  fupported  the  caufe,  and  maintained 
the  afcendant,  of  virtue. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  which  diftinguilli  the  Greeks  from-  the  Contempt 
raafs  of  ancient  and  modern  nations,  feem  to  have   derived  their  d7rn  n^odons- 
origin  from  the  fame  ufeful  inftitutions  ;  particularly  the  cuilom  of  thrpohlt'ff 
going  unarmed,    and   their  perpetual   contempt  for  the    capricious  ^o"0"f' 
notions  concerning  the  point  of  honour.     Thefe  unpdifhed  republi- 
cans  were  accuftomed,  in  the  private  gymnafias,  as  well  as  at  the 
public  entertainments,  to  inflidt  and  to  fuffer  the  moft  provoking  in- 
dignities.    A  barbarous  Scythian,    who   witnefTed  a    fpedlacle  that 
feemed  to  him  as  fhocking  and  intolerable  as  it  would  appear  to  a 
punctilious  modern  gentleman,  declared  to  his  Athenian  ccndudlory 
that  if  any  perfon  fhould  offer  the  fame  infuits  to  him,  which  the 
Athenian  youths  were  continually  offering  to  each  other,  he  would 
foon  convince  the  affembly,  that  his  fword  was  not  an  empty  orna- 
ment of  his  perfon,  but  an  ufeful  guardian  of  his  honour  ".     Such 
were  the   fentiments  of  the  Scythian  ;  and  hiftory  proves,  that  fuch- 
are  the  fentiments  of  all  uncultivated  minds.     An  untutored  barba- 
rian fets  no  bounds  to  his  refentment.     The  fmallefl  injury  renders- 
his  anger  implacable ;  his  indignation  againft  the  offender  is  propor- 
tioned, not  to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  but  to  his  own  pride,  which- 
is  boundlefs.     The  flighteft  fault  i-equires  the  feverefl  atonement ;. 

"   I  Corinth.  9th  chapter,  four  lad  verfes.  Malta  tulit  fecitque  puer  fudavit  &  alfit. 

»*  Qui  Iludet  optatam   cujfu    contingere  Abflinuit  vivere  &  vino. 

Eietura,  "  Lucian  Anacharfis. 

and 
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and  not  only  a  blow,  but  a  word,  or  a  look,  may  inflid:  a  flam  on 
the  delicacy  of  his  fuppofed  honour,  which  can  only  bevwaihed  out 
by  the  blood  of  the  aggreffor.  The  excefles  of  this  fanguinary  tem- 
per, before  they  were  corredled  by  the  refinements  of  Grecian  phi- 
lofophy,  were  reprefled  by  tlie  habitual  pradtice  of  the  gymnaftic 
exercifes.  In  the  fchools  appropriated  to  the  advancement  of  thefe 
ufeful  arts,  the  Greeks  learned  the  valuable  leflbn  of  repelling  inju- 
ries by  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  of  proportioning  the  punifhment  to 
the  offence,  and  of  thus  preventing  a  flight  occafion  of  animofity 
from  degenerating  into  a  folid  ground  of  revenge.  If  any  citizen 
of  thofe  warlike  repubhcs  had  worn  armour  in  time  of  peace,  he 
mufl  have  been  regarded  either  as  a  madman  or  as  an  affaffin  ; 
for  to  the  chaftifed  principles  of  Grecian  difcipline,  it  would  have 
appeared  altogether  abfurd  that  the  fword  or  dagger  fhould  b€ 
thought  necelTary  to  retaliate  the  reproaches  of  the  tongue,  or  even 
the  more  daring  infults  of  the  arm. 
Emulation  The  entertainments  of  the   public  fellivals  thus  tended  to  era- 

roftheviaors.  dicate  the  wild  exceffes  of  refentment,  and  to  improve  the  mild 
and  gentle  .virtues  j  but  confidered  in  another  view,  the  fame  en- 
tertainments were  calculated  to  promote  ardour,  emulation,  friend- 
fliip,  patriotifm,  and  all  the  animated  principles  and  contentions  of 
active  life.  The  rewards  bellowed  on  the  conquerors  were  the  mofl 
flattering  which  in  that  age  could  be  propofed.  Odes  were  fung  in 
their  praife ;  ftatues  were  erected  to  them  on  the  fcene  of  vidlory ; 
the  names  of  their  parents  and  country  were  jointly  celebrated  with 
their  own ;  they  were  entitled  to  the  firft  feats  at  all  public  enter- 
tainments ;  maintained  at  the  expence  of  their  refpeclive  communi- 
ties ;  and  in  their  native  cities,  rewarded  not  only  with  monuments 
and  infcriptions,  but  fometimes  with  altars  and  temples.  Of  thefe 
honours  and  rewards,  the  appropriated  fymbols  were  the  olive,  the 
pine,  the  parfley ;  and  the  laurel  crowns ;  which  were  refpedively 
^dlftributed  at  the  feveral  folemnlties  of  Olympia,  the  Ifthmus,  Ne- 

mea. 
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mea,  and  Delphi.  Obferving  the  fmall  value  of  thefe  badges  of  d'lf- 
tindion,  without  adverting  to  the  folid  benefits  which  they  conferred, 
the  Perfian  Tigranes  would  have  dlffuaded  his  mafter  from  going  to 
war  with  a  people,  who,  infenfible  to  intereft,  fought  only  for  glo- 
ry '^  But  had  Tigranes  been  more  completely  Informed  concerning 
the  Inftitutions  of  Greece,  he  would  have  underflood,  that  both  inte- 
reft and  glory  operated  moft  powerfully  upon  the  candidates  for 
Olympic  fame,  and  not  only  their  perfonal  interefts,  but  thofe  of 
their  friends,  their  parents,  and  their  country,  who,  being  aflbciated 
to  their  honours,  v/ere  regarded  by  them  with  that  love  and  affec- 
tion which  men  naturally  feel  for  the  objedts  of  their  protedion 
and  bounty. 

In  explaining  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  folemnitles,  we  muft  Influence  of 

'■  <^  ,  .    .  .  .  .'         the  mufical 

not  forget  the  mufical  and  poetical  exhibitions,  which,  from  being  and  poetical 

,     ,         .  .       ,  n-  T  contefts. 

employed  to  reward  the  victors  in  the  gymnaltic  exerciles,  came  to 

be  themfelves  thought  worthy  of  reward.  The  martial  lefToiis  of 
Tyrtxus  and  Callinus  admirably  confpired  with  the  effeds  which 
have  already  been  defcribed,  encouraging  the  firm  and  manly  vir- 
tues both  by  the  enthufiafm  with  which  their  precepts  were  con- 
veyed, and  by  the  lively  impreffions  which  they  gave  of  thofe  ob- 
jeds  for  which  it  is  important  to  contend.  The  courage  depend- 
ing on  blood  and  nerves  is  uncertain  and  tranfitory  in  its  exiftence, 
and  even  while  it  exifts,  may  be  indifferently  employed  to  purpofes 
beneficial  or  deflrudive.  It  belonged  to  the  martial  bards  to  deter- 
mine its  doubtful  nature,  to  fix  and  illuftrate  its  genuine  motives, 
and  to  dired  it  to  the  proper  objeds  of  its  ptirfuit. 

The  mufical  entertainments  thus  ftrengthened,  refined,  and  exalted  Theyinfufed 

a   proper 

the  manly  principles  infpired  by  all  the  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  of  mixture  of 

.  ,  ,  .       foftnefs  and 

that  warlike  age.     But  as  bravery  13  a  hardy  plant  that  grows   in   fenfibility  in- 

every  foil,  the  moft   beneficial   confequence  of  the  arts  confifted  in   c^alf^ch^-^' 

rafter. 
»'  The  word  is  afmic  in  the  original  j  but  here  means  the  reward  of  virtue.     Vid.  He- 
rodot.  I.  viii.  c.  26. 

Vol.  I.  E  c  infufing 
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'^  ^/^  ^'  ^"f^i^i'^g  ^  proper  mixture  of  foftnefs  and  fenfibility  into  the  Greclaa- 
<.  — „—  ^  character.  This  is  well  known  to  be  their  efFe£t  in  every  country 
where  they  are  allowed  to  flourifli".  The  Greeks,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  required  their  affi fiance  ;  nor  could  it  have  been  poITible 
for  that  people,  without  the  happy  influence  of  the  arts,  to  con- 
troul  the  barbarity  naturally  occafioned  by  their  conilant  employ- 
ment in  war,  the  favage  cruelty  introduced  by  the  pra£lice  of  do- 
meilic  fervitudc,  and  the  intolerable  ferocity  which  feems  effentially 
Their  effeas  inherent  in  the  nature  of  democratical  government.  Amidft  thefe 
fources  of  degeneracy  and  corruption,  tlie  time  and  application  ne- 


principle. 


and  on  the 

intelleftual 
powers, 


celTary  to  attain  proficiency  in  the  purfuits  of  genius,  habituated 
the  Greeks  to  gentle  amufements,  and  innocent  pleafures.  The  ho- 
nours and  rewards  bellowed  on  the  fuccefsful  candidates  for. literary, 
fame,  engaged  them  to  feek  happinefs  and  glory  in  the  peaceful 
ihade  of  retirement,  as  well  as  on  the  contentious  theatre  of  active 
life  ;  and  the  obfervations  and.  difcoveries  occafionally  fuggefled  by 
the  free  communication  of  fentiment,  ftrengthened  and  confirmed 
thofe  happy  prejudices  which  combat  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  and 
enforce  the  pradtice.  of  fuch  rules  of  behaviour  as  are  mofl  ufer 
ful  and  agreeable  in  fociety. 

If  the  mufical  and  literary  entertainments  acquired  fuch  an  happy 
influence  over  the  moral  difpofitions  of  the  heart,  they  produced  a  flill 
more  confiderable  eifed:  on  the  inteiledual  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is 
almoft  impoffible,  in  the  prefent  age,  to  conceive  the  full  extent  of 
their  efficacy  in  improving  the  memory, ,  animating  the  imagination, 
and  correding  the  judgment.  As  to  the  memory,  indeed,  there  is 
a  period  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety  preceding  the  introduction  of  writ- 
ing, when  the  energies  of  this  faculty  have  been  exerted  among 
many  nations  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  force.  Even  among  the 
barbarous  Celtic  inhabitants  of  our  own  ifland,  the  Druids  could  rer 


3> 


Ingenuas  didicifie  fideliter  artes, 
Emo]]it  mores,  nee  finit  eile  feros. 


Horace. 


peat 
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•peat  an   incredible  number  of  verfes,  containing  the  knowledge  of   C  HA  P. 
their  hiftory,  laws,  and  religion  ;    and  a  period  of  twenty  years  was    ».  »^— ^^ 
required  to  complete  the   poetical   ftudies  of  a   candidate  for  the 
priefthood  *°. 

But  if  the  Greeks  were  equalled  by  other  nations  in  the  exercife   prepare^  the 
of  the  memory,  they  have  always  been  unrivalled  in  the  delicacy  of  their  high 

r    1     '       r  T-ii     r  attainments 

their  tafte,  and  the  inimitable  charms  of  their  fancy.  Thele  excel-  in  eloquence 
lences,  whether  originally  produced  by  natural  or  moral  caufes,  or  fophy. 
more  probably  by  a  combination  of  both,  were,  doubtlefs,  extended 
and  improved  by  emulation  and  habitual  exercife.  To  this  exercife 
the  public  folemnities  afforded  a  proper  field  ;  and,  in  the  contefts 
of  mufic  and  poetry,  were  difplayed  the  opening  bloffoms  of 
Grecian  genius,  bloffoms  which  afterwards  ripened  into  thofe  fruits 
of  philofophy  and  eloquence,  that  will  form  the  admiration  and  de- 
light of  the  laft  ages  of  the  world. 

«"  Csfar,  de  bello  Gallico,  I.  vi. 


K  e  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.       VII. 

Statg  of  the  Grecian  Colonies. — "The  lonians  jlourijh  if%. 
Arts  and  Arfns. — Their  Wars  with  the  Lydians. — 
The  Afiatic  Greeks  fiibdued  by  Crcefus. — Splendour  of 
the  Lydian  Court. — Fotmdation  of  the  Perjian  Mo- 
narchy.— Caufes  of  its  rapid  Grandeur — Which  alarms 
Crcefus. — His  Alliance  with  the  Lacedce}?tGnians. — 
He  ifivades  the  Perftan  Dominions. — Meafures  of  his 
Allies. — Crcefus  defeated  by  Cyrus. — End  of  the  Ly~ 
dian  Monarchy. 


nks  in  Eu- 
rope and 
Africa. 
Olymp. 
XX.  I. 
A.  C.  7C0. 


CHAP.       A   EOVE  two  thoufand  years  have  elapfed  fince  It  was  obferved,. 

VII-         .Zjl   to  the  honour  of  Europe,  that  a  handful  of  Greeks,  having 

State  of  the    eftabUfhed  themfelves  in  Afia  and  Africa,  continually  maintained  and 

C^rcck  colo- 

extended  their  pofleflions  in  thofe  quarters  of  the  world  '.  Where- 
ever  the  fpirit  of  enterprife  diffufed  their  fettlements,  they  perceived^ 
it  is  faid,  on  the  flighteft  comparifon,  the  fuperiority  of  their  own 
religion,  language,  inftitutions,  and  manners ;  and  the  dignity  of 
their  charader  and  fentiments  eminently  dlftinguifhed  them  from  the 
general  mafs  of  nations  whofe  territories  they  invaded,  and  whom 
they  juftly  denominated  Barbarians  \  Yet  thefe  honourable  advan- 
tages, inflead  of  conciliating  good-will,  tended  only  to  exafperate 
hoftihty.  The  northern  Greeks  were  perpetually  haraffed  by  the 
fierce  inroads  of  the  Thracians  :  the  fouthern  were  endangered  by 
the  united  ftrength  of  Egypt  and  Lybia.     The  colonies  in  Magna 


*  Hippocrat.  vol.  i.  p- 350.     Edit.  Lugdun.   1763. 


*  Ifocrat.  Panegyr.  paffim. 

Grxcia, 
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Graeda,  having  eafily  refifted  the  rude,  though  warUke  natives  of  ^  ^^  ^' 
that  country,  were  called  to  contend  with  the  more  formidable  power  u  .—^f-  -J 
of  Carthage.  But  the  confequences  of  all  thefe  wars,  which  fhall 
be  defcrlbed  in  due  time,  extended  not  beyond  the  countries  in  which 
they  firfl  arofe.  The  memorable  conflicSl  between  the  Greek  colo- 
nies in  the  eaft,  and  the  great  nations  of  Afia,  forms  a  fubjedt  more 
vaft  and  more  interefting.  Not  confined  to  the  extremities^,  it 
reached  and  fhook  the  centre  of  Greece.  It  recoiled  with  more  de- 
ftrudive  violence  on  Perfiaj  its  duration  comprehends  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  period  in  the  hiftory  of  bqth  countries;  and  its  extent  em- 
braces all  tlie  great  nations  of  antiquity,  together  with  the  fcattered. 
communities  of  Grecian  extradion  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  third  century  after  their  eftablifhment  in-  the  eaft,  and  above  State  of  the 
feven  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  3era,  the  Greeks  of  Afia,  niesinAria, 
and  particularly  the  lonians,  far  furpaffed  their  European  anceftors  in 
fplendor  and  profperity  \     While  ancient  Greece  was  harafTed  by  in- 
teftine  diffentions,  and  its  northern  frontier  expofed  to  the  hoftility  of 
neighbouring  Barbarians,  the  eaftern  colonies  enjoyed  profound  peace,, 
and  flourifhed  in  the  vicinity  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  the  bed  cultivated 
and  moft  wealthy  provinces  of  Lower  Afia*,  and  perhaps  of  the  an- 
cient world.     Hiftory  and  poetry  alike  extol  the  golden  treafures  of 
the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  kings'.     Their  fubjeiUs  wrought  mines  of 
gold,  melted  the  ore,,  moulded  figures  in  bronze,  dyed  wool,  culti- 
vated mufic,  enjoyed  the  amufements  of  leifure,  and  indulged  the- 
demands  of  luxury*,  when  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Cappadocia 
and  Armenia  remained  equally  ignorant  of  laws  and  arts,,  and  when 
the  Medes  and  Perfians,  deftined  fucceffively  to  obtain  the  empire  of 
Afia,  lived  in  fcattered  villages,  fubfifted  by  hunting,  pafturage,  or 
robbery,  and  were  clothed  with  the  Ikins  of  wild  beafts  \ 

^  HeroJot.  pafllm.  ?lin,  1.  v.  &;  Senec.  ad         *  Herodot.    ].  i.    c.  xcliv.      P]in.  I.  vi. 

Kelv.  c.  Ivi. 

♦  Strabo,  I.  xii.  &!,.  xHi.  ^  Herodot.  ].  i.  c.  Ixxi. 

'  Idem.  p.  628  &  621.     Edit.  Paris. 

Yet 
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CHAP.         Yet  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians,  fatisfied  with  their  domedic  ad- 
v___-^,— -J    vantages,  feem  never  to  have  directed  their  attention  towards  foreign 
Jhl^lom^-'°  ^  commerce*.     When  the  vohiptuoufnefs  or  oftentation  of  tlieir  kings 
dir'^rhrv^i^a^  and  nobility  made  them  covet  the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  of  dif- 
.and  Egypt,     j^j^j  countries,  they  were  contented  to  owe  thefe  n-ev/  gratifications, 
iirft  to  riie  Phoenician  merchants,  and  afterwards  to  the  Greek  fettle- 
ments  eftablifhed  on  their  ccafts.     Through  the  fupine  negledl  of 
their -neighbours,  refpeiting  maritime  affairs,  the  Afiatic  Greeks  ac- 
quired without   conteft,   and  enjoyed   without  moleftation,   befides 
feveral  valuable  iflands,  th:;  v/hole  weftern   coaft  of  the   continent, 
extending,  in  a  waving  linc^  above  fix  hundred   miles   in  length, 
beautifully  diverfified  by  hiil  and  dale,  interfered  by  rivers,  broken 
by  bays  and  promontories,  and  adorned  by  the  nobleft  profpefts  and 
lineft  climate  in  the  world.     The  face  of -that  delightful  country  will 
be  more  particularly  defcribed,  v^'hen  it  becomes  the  unhappy  fcene 
of  militai7  operations.     It  is  fufficient  at  prefent  to  obferve,  that  its 
Ionian  inhabitants,  poffeffing   the  mouths   of  great   rivers,    having 
convenient  and  capacious  harbours   before   them,    and   behind,   the 
wealthy  and  populous  nations  of  Afia,  whofe  commerce  they  enjoyed 
and  engroifed,  attained  fuch  early  and  rapid  proficiency  in  the  arts 
of  navigation  and  traffic,  as   raifed  the  cities    of  Miletus',    Colo- 
phon'", andPhocsea",  to   an  extraordinary  pitch  of  opulence  and 
''■randeur.     Their  population  increafing  with  their  profperity,  they 
diffufed  new  colonies  every  where  around  them.     Having  obtained 

•  The  Lydians  and  Phrygians  are  men-  followed  by  modern  chronologers  and  com- 

tioned,  in  Caftor's  Epochs,  among    the  fe-  pilers.     See  Blair's  Tables,  &c. 

venteen  nations,  who,  according  to  that  care-  =>  Athenxus,   1.  xii.   p.  523.     Comparing 

lefs  and  ignorant  compiler,  fucceffively  be-  their  ancient   and  aftual   Hate,    the   Greek 

came  mailers  of  the  Mediterranean  fta  ;    but  proverb  faid,  n^Aat  ttote  ro-ap  a^xifioi  Mi^r.a-mt : 

the  extravagant  dreams  of  this  fabulous  wri-  Unce,    but   long  ago,    the   Milefians   were 

ter  are  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  powerful, 

ancient  hiftory.  It  is  extraordinary  that  thofe  '"  Athen.  1.  xiv.  p.  643. 

who  ever  looked  into  Herodotus  fliould  pay  "  Strabo,  p.  582  ^  p.  647.     Hcrodot. 

any  regard  to   the  unwarranted  aflertions  of  1.  iv.  c.  dii. 
Caftor  J   yet  this  fobulift  has  been  generally 

footing 


I 


I 
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footing  in  Egypt  "^  In  the  eighth  century  before  Chrift,  they  acquired,  C  H^A  P. 
and  thenceforth  preferved,  the  exckifive  commerce  of  that  ancient  v—  -^-"  -J 
and  powerful  kingdom.  Their  territories,  though  in  their  greateft 
breadth  comprefled  between  the  fea  and  the  dominions  of  Lydia  to  the 
extent  of  fcarce  forty  miles,  became  not  only  flourifhing  in  peace,  but 
formidable  in  war",  and  bore  fomething  of  a  fimilar  relation  to  the 
powerful  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Lydia,  and  Aflyria,  which  had  hitherto 
fwayed  the  politics  of  the  ancient  world,  that  the  fmall  but  induf- 
trious  republics  of  Italy  had  to  the  reft  of  Europe  In  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries;  or,  to  defcribe  their  condition  ftiil  more 
exadly,  that  the  Netherlands,  three  hundred  years  ago,  had  to  the 
extenfive  countries  of  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

Such  multiplied  advantages  could  not  langui^fli  in  the  hands  of  Improved  the: 

*  "-^  3rts  WiiiCii 

men    who,  as  we  fhall  foon  learn  from  their  hiftory,  had  genius  they  had 

'  n  J  r  learned  in 

to  conceive,  and  courage  to  execute,  the  moft  arduous  deugns.  tUofe  coun- 
With  the  utmoft  induftry  and  perfeverance  they  improved  and  en^ 
nobled  the  ufeful  or  elegant  arts,  which  they  found  already  pradlfed 
amon"-  the  Phrygians  and  Lydians.  They  incorporated  the  mufic  of 
thofe  nations  with  their  own.  Their  poetry,  as  above  defcribed,  far 
excelled  whatever  Pagan  antiquity  could  boaft  moft  precious  '*.  They 
rivalled  the  fklll  of  their  neighbours  in  moulding  clay,  and  calling 
brafs.  They  appear  to  have  been  the  firft  people  who  made  fta- 
tues  of  marble.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of  archite^lure  per- 
petuate, in  their  names,  the  honour  of  their  inventors.     Painting  Invent  othera,- 

,  ^  ,  peculiar  to 

was  firft  reduced  to  rule,  and  pradtifed  with  fuccefs  among  the  themfelvei.  . 
Greeks ;  and  we  may  be  affiu-ed  that,  during  the  feventh  cen- 
tury before  Chrift,  the  lonians  furpafled  all  their  neighbours,  and 
even  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  arts  of  defign,  fince  the  magnificent  pre- 
sents which  the  far-famed  oracle  of  Delphi  received  from  the  often- 
tation  or  piety  of  the  Lydian  kings,  were  chiefly  the  produdions  of 

'»  Herodot.    I.  ii.  c.  cxxxiii  '^  Idem.  ibid.    &  Ariftot.    de   Civitat.    1.  iv.    c.  iv* 

'-*  See  Chap,  vi. 

Ionian 
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.CHAP.    Ionian  "'  artifts.     In  the  following  century  Ionia  gave  birth  to  phi- 
^  ,.-,~.  ^    lofophy ;    and  wc  fliall  have  occafion  to  explain  hereafter  by  what 
means  both  fcience  and  tafte  were  diffufed   from  that  country  over 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.     But  our  prefent  fubjetH;  recals  us  from 
the  hlftory  of  arts  to  that  of  arms. 
Incurfion  of        The  firft  formidable  enemies  with  whom  the  Afiatic  Greeks  had 
riaris.  to  contend,  w^ere  the   barbarous  Cimmeiians  '*,  who,    being  driven 

from  the  banks  of  the  Euxine,  by  a  Scythian  horde  ftill  fiercer  than 
themfelves,  overflowed,  with  irrefillible  violence,  the  fined  provinces 
of  Afia  Minor.  But  the  invafion  of  the  Cimmerians  is  defcribed 
as  a  predatory "  incurfion,  not  as  a  regular  plan  of  enterprife  di- 
rected to  the  purpofes  of  conqueft  and  fettlement.  The  hurricane 
X)ome(licdif-  fgon  fpent  its  force-;    the  Greeks  recovered  from  the  terror  infpired 

lentions  ^  _      _  ^ 

by  thcfe  defultory  ravagers,  and,  within  a  few  years  after  their  de- 
parture, the  Ionian  and  Eolian  colonies,  who  feem  to  have  carried 
their  ancient  enmity  into  their  new  acquifitions,  totally  forgot  their 
recent  and, common  danger,  and  engaged  in  cruel  domeftic  wars. 
interrupted  Thefe  unnatural  diflentions  were  quieted  by  the  growing  power 

oftheLydian  of  the  Lydians,  which  extending  itfelf  on  all  fides,  finally  reduced 
power.  ^j^^  greateft  part  of  Lefler  Afia,  a  country  once  affording  the  mate- 

rials of  many  rich  and  flourifhing  kingdoms,  but  now  reduced  to 
beggary  and  barbarifm  under  the  oppreflive  yoke  of  Turkifh  ty- 
ranny. The  territory  of  Lydia,  which 'extended  its  name  with  its 
authority,  from  the  river  Halys  to  the  iEgean,  and  from  the  weftern 
fhore  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  northern  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  w^as 
anciently,  confined  to  that  delightful  diftridl  fituate  at  the  back  of 
Ionia,  watered  on  the  north  by  the  river  Padolus,  famous  for  the 

•s  Herodot.  1.  i.  by  the  elegiac  poet  Callinus,  cited  in  Stra- 

'*  Strabo,  p.  292,  fays,  that  the  Cimme-  bo,  p.  648. 

nans   were    called   Cimbri   by  the  Romans,  Nu.  J' ert  Kifipfiiaj  s-ja-ro;  £fx;iT«i  ofc^ifMtjywr. 

He  fpeaks   frequently  of  them,  particularly  .7  Qu   «aTareo(p^  .-/='="   tu,,  ■K.y.^m   *M«  .| 

p.  108.    193.    292.    494.     Their  impetuous  .-.J^,^,.  i.,^^.^yr„     Herodot. 
and  dellruftive  incurfions  are  well  expreffed 

8  golden 
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golden   particles  '^  intermixed  with  its  (lind,   and  on  the   fouth   by    ^  ^.^  ''*• 

Cayfter,  whofe  I)auks,  frequen-ted  by  fwans,  have   afforded  one  of  ' /—— ', 

tlie  inoft  beautiful  comparifons  in  the  Iliad'".     The  kingdom  of  Ly- 
dia   was   anciently  fubjedl  to  a   race   of  princes^',  ftyled  AtyatidGB, 
from  the  heroic  Atys,  the  great  founder  of  their  houfe.     To  the  fa- 
niily  of  Atys  fucceeded  that  of  F^ercules,  which   had  obtained  the 
government   before  the  war  of  Troy,  and  continued  to  reign  five 
hundred  and  five  years,  till  their  honours  expired  in  the  unhappy 
Candaules.     The  flory  of  Candaules,  of  his  beautiful  wife,  and  of 
his  fortunate  fervant,  has  been  adorned  by  the  father  of  hiftory  with 
the  inimitable  charms    of  his  Ionic   fancy.     The   vain,    credulous 
prince,  injudicioufly  difplaying  the  beauty,  offended  the  modefty,  of 
his  injured  Ipoufej      Gyges  ",   the  moft  favoured  of  her  hufband's 
attendants,  to  whom  his  weak  mafter  had  proftituted  the  fight  of  her 
naked  charms,  was  involuntarily  employed  as  the  inftrument  of  her 
refentment.     As  a  reward  for  taking  away  the  life  of  Candaules,  Olymp. 
he  was  honoured  with  the  hand  of  the  queen,  and  from  the  rank  a.  c!  718. 
of  captain  of  the  guards,  advanced  to  the  throne  of  Lydia. 

This  revolution,   which   happened   feven   hundred   and   eighteen   Ryg«  makes 

,  ,  war  on  the 

years  before  Chnft,    was    felt   by  the  neighbouring  nations,    who  lonians. 
foon  difcovered  in  the  enterprifing  charadler  of  Gyges,  the  difference  * 

between  adventurers  who  acquire,  and  princes  who  inherit,  a  crown. 
The  Ionian  cities  of  Afia  offered  a  tempting  prize  to  the  valour  of 
Gyges,  and  the  valuable  mines  "  difcovered  between  the  cities  Atar- 
neus  and  Pergamos,    as  well  as  the  gold  obtained  from  the  river 


'^  They  were  wadied  down   from  Mount  "  Herodotus  was  unacquainted  with  the 

Tmolus,  the  gold  of  which  was  exhaufted  in  wonderful  llory  of  Gyges's  ring,  which  had 

the  time  of  Strabo.     Vid.  Strab.   I.  xiii.  j^g  ^^^^^^  ^p  rendering   him  invifible  ;    by 

■'   Kati!-f-ia   a«.Oi    cn^ca,    &C,      Iliad  ii.    ver.  c      I.-   \.    u                       LI    1           1  -I,   1  • 

,  r.       f^^    5  '."■  '  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  kill  his 

460.  and  Pope,  ver   540.  j      r        i  •    .u               m          1    •• 

,,,  IT      J           1    ■    .1.         u     ^         J  T>-  malter,  and   ulurp  his  throne,     r  ato,    .  u. 

*°  Herodotus,  1.  1.  throughout,  and  Dio-  »                   r                                 "»   ■•  ". 

nyfius   of  Halicarnaffus,  1.  i.  c. -27.    &  feq.  de  Repub. 

furnifh  the  principal  materials  for  the  hiftory  **  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  625. 

of  Lydia. 

Vol.  I.                                -       Ff  Paadus, 
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CHAP.  Padolus  ",  enabled  him  to  hire  fuch  a  number  of  troops  as  feemed 

' . ^  necefTary  to  accomplifh  his  ambitious  defigus.     The  citizens  of  Mi- 

"^hon^^^"'"'  ^^^^^  ^^^  Smyrna  were  haraffed  by  a  long  war;  but  of  all  the  Ionic 

Olymp.  fettlements.  Colophon  alone  fubmitted  to  his  arms. 

XXV.   I. 

A.  C.  680.  Ardys    his   fucceflor,  following  the  military   example  of  Gyges, 

Thewarcon-  ftormcd  the  city  Priene,  and  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Milefians.. 

tinued  by  his  '  .        ,    ,  .  .  ••    o     1 

fucceflbrs.  He  tranfmitted  his  enmity  againlt  that  people  to  his  fon  Sadyattes,. 
A/cl'dm.^'  fi'om  whom  it  defcended  to  his  more  warlike  grandibn.  Alyattes, 
grandfbn  of  Ardys,  annually  invaded  the  country  of  Miletus,  cut 
down  the  trees,  burnt  the  (landing  corn,  ravaged  and  defolated  the 
whole  territory.  The  houfes  he  allowed  to  remain  entire,  that 
the  Milefians,  guided  by  the  ordinary  attachment  which  binds 
men  to  their  ancient  habitations,  might  return  thither  after  his  de- 
parture, and  again  apply  to  the  fowing  and  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  the  fruits  of  which  he  w^as  determined  next  harveft  to  de- 
ftroy.  In  this  manner  he  continued,  during  eleven  years,  to  ha- 
rafs,  but  was  unable  to  conquer,  the  Milefians.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country  retired  at  his  approach,  and  fhut  themfelves  up  in  their 
capital,  the  w^alls  of  which  bid  defiance  to  his  affaults  ;  nor  was  it 
poffible  to  reduce  by  blockade  a  city  that  had  long  been,  and  ftilh 
continued,  miftrefs  of  the  fea.  But  Alyattes  perfifted  in  diftreffing 
thofe  whom  it  feemed  impoffible  to  fubdue  ;  and  h9  was  carrying 
on  his  twelfth  avitumnal  incurfron  with  fire  and  fword,  when  an  un- 
forefeen  accident  occafioned  a  fpeedy  termination  of  j:he  war.. 
An  ur.fore-  The  beautiful  territory  of  Miletus  was,  according  to  annual  cuflom,, 

puts  an  end     thrown  into  a  blaze,  and  the  flames  of  the  ftanding  corn,  impelled 
Olymp!^"^       by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  communicated  with  the  temple  of  Afle- 
a"c^6  7       ^'^"^  Minerva.     That  facred  edince  was  burnt  to  the  ground.     Aly- 
attes, v,,'ho   was  attended  on  his  march  by  pipes,  harps,  and  flutes^ 
adapted  to  the  voice  both  of  men  and  of  women,  did  not  immediately 

"  Strabo,   p.  6S0.     The  weakh  of  Gyges         Od  fioi  f^E^.a  ra-/yio 
W?s  proverbial  in  ihe  time  of  Auatreon.  Tt  X-j^^i.^i  a.>xxT<,;,  &c. 

confider, 
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confider,  amldft  the  noife  of  feftivity,  and  the  parade  of  miUtary  ^  ^^^  ^• 
'triumph,  the  fatal  confequences  of  this  enormous  impiety.  But  < — -v^ — -/ 
'fickening  foon  after  at  Sardis,  he  had  leiiiire,  during  the  quiet  and 
foUtude  of  his  diftemper,  to  refled  on  the  horror  of  his  crime ;  and 
pryinf»-  into  futurity  with  that  anxious  foUcitude  which  is  the  ufual 
attendant  of  guilt,  he  difpatched  meffengers  to  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
to  confult  the  Grecian  god  concerning  the  means  of  mitigating  the 
diftrcfs  of  his  prefent  ftate  of  mind.  Apollo  refufed  giving  an  an- 
fwer  to  his  petition,  until  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
The  Lydian  prepared  to  comply  with  this  condition,  and  imme- 
diately fent  ambaffadors  to  Miletus,  to  profofe  a  fufpenfion  of  arms, 
until  the  great  work  fhould  be  completed.  That  city  was  then  go- 
verned by  Thrafybulus,  who,  by  one  of  thofe  revolutions  not  un- 
frequent  in  the  Grecian  republics,  had  attained  the  rank  of  tyrant  '*, 
as  it  was  then  called,  in  a  ftate  ufually  governed  as  a  democrati- 
cal  community.  Similarity  of  views  and  difpofitions  had  intro- 
duced a  friendly  connexion  between  Thrafybulus  and  the  celebrated 
Periander  of  Corinth  ;  who  was  no  fooner  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Apollo,  than  he  fent  immediate  intimation  of  it  to  the  Mile- 
fian  prince,  counfelling  him  at  the  fame  time  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
prefent  conjuncture  to  promote  the  intereft  of  his  country.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  advice,  Thrafybulus  employed  an  expedient  equally 
finguiar  and  fuccefsful.  When  the  Lydian  ambaffadors  arrived  at 
Miletus,  they  expeded  to  behold  a  city  in  diftrefs,  not  only  deftitute 
of  the  accommodations  and  luxuries,  but  ill  provided  in  the  chief 
neceffaries  of  life.  But  their  furprife  was  extreme,  to  obferve  vaft 
inagazines  of  corn  open  to  public  view,  to  perceive  an  extraordinary 

'•*  In  the  ftrift  fenfe,   Tvfxnof  means  him  Samos,  Alexander  of  Phera;,  and  Dionvfius 

who  has  acquired 'fovereig-nty  in   a  free  re-  ofSyracufe,  were  all  called  ru^ami,  though 

public.     The  word  has   no  relation   to  the  their  charaflers  were  as  widely  different  as 

abufe  of  power,  as  in   the  modern  accepta-  thofe  of  Titus  and  Domitian,  the  extremes  of 

tion.     Thrafybulusof  Miletus,  Periander  of  virtue  and  vice. 
■Corinth,  Pifiltratus  of  Athens,  Polycrates  of 

F  f  2  abundance 
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CHAP,  abundance  of  all  the  other  fruits  of  the  ground  ;  and  to  behold  the 
u— v~— /  inhabitants  revelling  in  fulnefs  and  feftivity,  as  if  their  country  had 
never  fuffcred  the  cruel  ravages  of  an  invader.  This  appearance  of 
eafe  and  plenty  was  exhibited  by  the  contrivance  of  Thrafybulus,  by 
whofe  command  the  corn  and  other  provifions  had  been  carried 
from  the  private  magazines  into  the  ftreet,  that  the  Lydians,  return- 
ing to  Sardis,  the  ufual  refidence  of  their  prince,  might  acquaint 
him  with  the  profperous  condition  of  a  people,  whom  it  had  been 
the  great  objedt  of  his  reign  to  afflid  and  to  annoy.  Alyattes  was 
much  affected  by  the  intelligence,  and  at  length  confented  to  a  peace 
with  the  Milefians  on  honourable  terms.  To  ccnTipenfate  for  his 
paft  injuries  and  impiety,  he  promifed  to  dedicate  to  Minerva  two 
new  edifices,  the  magnificence  of  which  fhould  far  eclipfe  the  fplen- 
dour  of  her  ancient  temple.  The  promife  was  performed,  the  new 
temples  were  confecrated,  Alyattes  recovered  from  his  diftemper, 
and  peace  fubfifted  for  a  fhort  time  between  the  two  nations. 
Happy  reign  The  long  reign  of  Alyattes,  which,  if  we  may  credit  the  doubtful 
of  Alyattes.  gvJJence  of  aucicut  authors  in  matters  of  chronology,  lafted  fifty- 
two  years  after  the  treaty  with  Miletus,  was  not  chequered  with  any 
great  variety  of  fortune.  He  conquered,  indeed,  the  city,  and 
■fmall  territory  of  Smyrna,  a  Grecian  fettlement  then  in  its  infancy, 
but  which  was  deftined  afterwards  to  become,  by  its  happy  fituation 
for  commerce,  the  moll  wealthy  and  populous  eftablifhment  in 
thofe  parts,  and  to  be  ftyled,  in  the  pompous  language  of  infcrlp- 
tion,  the  ornament  of  Ionia,  the  firft  and  chief  city  of  the  Afiatic 
,  coafl '''.     His  arms  were  equally  fuccefsful  in  repelling  the  deflrudive 

invafions  of  the  Scythian  hordes,  who  ravaged  the  northern  parts  of 
his  dominions,  and  in  refifting  the  dangerous  ambition  of  the 
Medes,  the  moft  powerful  nation  of  Upper  Afia.  Satisfied  with 
thefe  advantages,  Alyattes  became  unwilling  to  commit  his  future 
fortune  to  the  viciflitudes  of  war.     Fixed  in  this  purpofe,  he  fpent 

*5  Marm.  Oxon. 

his 
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his  remaining  days  amidft  the  happinefs  of  his  wealth  and  gran-    ^  ^^  ^' 

deur,  in  contemplating  the  various  ftages  of  his  profperity,  in  liften-    " , — -> 

ing  to  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  in  receiving  the  grateful  homage 
of  his  fubjeds,  and  in  enjoying  that  pomp  and  pleafure  which  ufually 
furround  an  eaftern  throne. 

This  fortunate  prince  was  fucceeded,  five  hundred  and  fixty-two  The  war  re- 
years  before  Chrlft,  by  his  fon  Croefus,  whofe  uninterrupted  pro-   croefus ; 
fperity,  in  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  far  eclipfed  the  glory  of  all   li/"!"^' 
his  predeceflbrs.     But  the  fplendour  of  Croefus  was  that  of  a  pafl^  ^'  ^'  S^^' 
ing  meteor,  which  dazzles  for  a  while,  and  difappears  for  ever.     Of 
all   the  kings  of  Lydia,  he  was  the  greateft  conqueror,  but  he  was 
alfo  the  laft  king  of  that  country  ",  as  well   as  the  laft  prince  of  his 
family.     Under  various   unjuft  pretences  he  attacked  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Afia  Minor,  which  being  undifturbed  by  foreign  war,  had 
unfortunately  engaged  in  domeftic  diflentions.     While  jealoufy  hin- 
dered the  Greeks,  ignorance  prevented  the  barbarians,  from  forming 
a  confederacy  fufficient  to  refill:  the  Lydian  power.     The  Carians,  who  fubdue* 

.  ^         .  ^  „  the  Afiatic 

Myfians,  and  Phrygians,  nghtmg  nngly,  were  fucceuively  fubdued  ;   Greeks,  as 
and  the  whole  peninfula  of  Leffer  Afia  (excepting  only  the  little  neighbour- 
territory  of  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians),    extending  eaftward  as  far  '"^   ^ ' 
as  the  river  Halys,    and    inhabited    by  three  nations    of  Grecian, 
and    eleven    of   barbarian   extradtion  ^\    finally   acknowledged  the 
power  of  Croefus,  and  tamely  received  his  commands. 

Having  met  with  fuch  extraordinary  fuccefs  by  land,  the  Lydian  He  is  divert- 
prince  determined  to  render  his  power  equally  confpicuous  by  fea.   dU^'of '* 
For  this  purpofe,  he  thought  ferioufly  of  equipping   a   fleet,  with  '■•"''"S  ^  "^ 
which   he  purpofed  to  invade  and  conquer  the  Grecian  iflands  di- 
rectly fronting  his  dominions.     But  this  defign,  which,  confidering 
the  flow  progrefs  in  maritime  power  among  the  nations   mofl:  di- 

"^  Lvdia  dercend'"d   to  the  rank  of  a  pro-     nians,.  Chaljbi.Tns,  Lydians,  Paphlagonians, 
vince,  as  will  appear  btlo.v.  Thtaci-.ns.  Bithynians,  Carians,  and  Pam- 

*'  The   Phrygians,   Myfians,    Mariandy-     phylians. 

ligent 
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C  HA  P.    Ugent  to  attain  it,  would  probably  have  failed  of  fuccefs,  was  pre- 
v^.^^^    vented  by  the  advice  of  a  philoibphical  traveller,  conveyed  in  fuch 
a  lively  turn  of  wit,  as  eafily  changed  the  refoliition  of  the  king. 
Bias  of  Priene,  in  Ionia,  fome  fay  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  in  the  ifle 
of  Lefbos,  while  he  travelled,  after  the  Grecian  cuftom,  from  cu- 
riofity  and  a  love  of  knowledge,    was  prefented  to  Crcefus  at  the 
Lydian  court ;    and  being  afked  by  that  prince,  what  news  from. 
Greece  ?  he  anfwered  with  a  republican  freedom,  that  the  iflanders 
had  colledted  powerful  fquadrons  of  cavalry,  with  an  intention  of 
invading  Lydia.     "  May  the  gods  grant,"  faid  Croefus,  "  that  the 
"  Greeks,  who  are  unacquainted  with  horfemanfhip,  fhould  attack 
'*•  the  difciplined  valour  of  the  Lydian  cavalry  ;  there  would  foon  be 
"  an  end  to  the  contefL"     "  In  the  fame  manner,"  replied  Bias,  "  as 
"  jf  the  Lydians,  who  are   totally   unexperienced   in   naval  affairs 
■*'  fhould  invade  the  Grecians  by  fea."     Struck  by  the  acutenefs  of 
this  unexpedled  obfervation,  Crcefus  defifted  from  his  intended  ex- 
pedition againft  the  illands  j  and  inftead  of  employing  new  means 
for  extending  his  conquefts,  determined  peaceably  to  "enjoy  the  lau- 
rels which  he  had  won,  and  to  difpiay  the  grandeur  which  he  had 
.attained. 
The  fplen-  "His  court  was  the  gayeft  and  moil  fpiendid  of  any  in  that  age  ; 

fu°"''^court'°^'  ^^^^  ^^^  Afiatic  Greeks,  whatever  diQionour  they  incurred,  fultained 
not,  perhaps,  any  real  lofs  by  their  eafy  fubmiilion  to  a  vain  and 
weak  man,  but  a  magniikent  and  liberal  prince  ",  who  was  ex- 
tremely partial  to  their  country.  They  acknowledged  the  conqueror 
indeed,  by  a  very  moderate  tribute,  but  they  enjoyed  their  ancient 
laws,  and  adminiftered  without  contrcul  their  domeflic  concerns 
and  government '''.      Croefus  fpoke  their. .language,  encouraged  their 

*^   Such  is  the  cliaraifter  which  refults  fiom  Ot  cSiv£i  Kjoio-a  ^iVjip^w  a«!Tv,  &c. 

^or.fideriiig    the   conduft  of  Cjoefus.      The  He  was  tiiught  wifdcm  late,  and  only  by  jd- 

,traiif.iftions  of  his-reign  will  not  warr.mt  our  verfitv. 

.adopting  the  admirable  panegyric  of  him  by  19  fJej-oJQt 
/iad.ar  (Pyth.  i.). 
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arts,  admired  their  poets  SiX\(\  fupJ/i/ls.     Ionia,  perhaps,  was '°  never    ^  H^A  p. 
more  happy  than  under  the  eye  of  this  induls^ent  mafter,  whofe  pro- ' 

^^■'  ■  .       "^  .  Condition  of 

te£lion  nourifhed  the  tender  ihoot  of  philofophy,  which  had  begun  tne  Aiiatic 
to  fpring  up  Ihortly  before  his  reign.      Thales  of  Miletus,  Pittacus  jer  his  go- 
of Mitylene,   Bias  of  Priene,  Cleobuhis  of  Lindus,  and  the  other  ^^'■""'«"'' 
wife    men,     as    they    are    emphatically    ftyled,    who    lived    in  that 
age,    not  only  gave  advice  and  afliftance    to  their  countrymen   in 
particular  emergencies,    but   reftrained    their    vices    by    wholeibme 
laws,  improved  their  manners  by  ufeful   lefTons   of    morality,    and 
extended    their   knowledge  by  important    and   difficult   difcoveries. 
We  fliall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  confider  more  fully  the  improve- 
ments made  by  thole  ancient  fages,  who  are  faid  to  have  maintained 
a  correfpondence  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  Chilon  of  Sparta,. 
Periander  of  Gorinth,  and  Solon  of  Athens,  men  who  acquired  fuch 
reputation  by  their  praQical  wifdom,  as   rendered  them  the  oracles 
of  their  refpedive  countries.      Mod  of  thefe,  as  well  as  -^fop  the 
fabulift,  and  the  elegant  Greek  poets  of  the  times,  were  bountifully 
received  at  the  court  of  Croefus.     There  is  ftill  on  record  a  memo- 
rable ccnverfation  between  that  prince  and  Solon,  which  feemed  to 
predidl  the  fubfequent  events  of  his  reign,  and  which  had  a  late,  but 
important  influence  on  the  character  and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king. 

Cro:fus  having  entertained  his  Athenian  guefl,  according  to  the  Ilis  conver- 
ancient  falhion,  for  feveral  days,  before  he  alked  him  any  queftions,  sdon.'"" 
oftentatioufly  fhowed  him  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  and  par- 
ticularly the  riches  of  his  treafury.  After  all  had  been  difplayed 
to  the  befl:  advantage,  the  king  complimented  Solon  upon  his 
curiofity  and  love  of  knowledge;  [and  aflced  him,  as  a  man[wha 
had  feen  many  countries,  and  refleSed  with  much  judgment  upon 
what  he  had  feen,  whom  of  all  men  he  efteemed  moft  happy  ? 
By  the  particular  occafion,  as  well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which 
the  queftion  was  propofed,  the  king  made  it  evident  that  he  expeded 

30  Thucydid. 

flattery 
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CHAP,    flattery   rather  than   iaformatlon.     But   Solon's   charader   had   not 

VJI.  ■' 

v ^--»^    been   enei-\^ited   by  the  debilitating  air  of  a  court,  and  he  replied 

with  a  manly  freedom,  "  Tellus,  the  Athenian."  Croefus,  who  had 
fcarcely  learned  to  diftinguifh,  even  in  imagination,  between  wealth 
and  happinefs,  enquired  with  a  tone  of  furprife,  why  this  prefer- 
ence to  Tellus?  "  Tellus,"  rejoined  Solon,  "  was  not  confpicuous  for 
his  riches,  or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  fimple  citizen  of  Athens; 
but  he  was  defcended  from  parents  who  deferved  the  firft  honours  of 
the  republic.  He  was  equally  fortunate  in  his  children,  who  obtained 
univerfal  efteem  by  their  probity,  patriotifra,  and  every  ufeful  quality 
of  the  mind  or  body ;  and  as  to  himfelf,  he  died  fighting  gallantly 
in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  which  his  valour  rendered  vidorious  in 
a  doubtful  combat ;  on  which  account  the  Athenians  buried  him  on 
the  fpot  where  he  fell,  and  diftinguilhed  him  by  every  honour  which 
public  gratitude  can  confer  on  illuftrious  merit." 

Crcsfus  had  little  encouragement,  after  this  anfwer,  to  afk  Solon, 
in  the  fecond  place,  whom,  next  to  Tellus,  he  deemed  moft  happy  ? 
Such,  however,  is  the  illufion  of  vanity,  that  he  ftill  ventured  to 
make  this  demand,  and  ftill,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  moft  cir- 
cumftantial  of  hiftorians,  entertained  hopes  of  being  favourably 
anfvvered.  But  Solon  replied  with  the  fame  freedom  as  before, 
*'  The  brothers  Cleobis  and  Biton  ;  two  youths  of  Argos,  whofe 
ftrength  and  addrefs  were  crowned  with  repeated  vicElory  at  the 
Olympic  games  ;  who  deferved  the  affedion  of  their  parents,  the 
f^ratitude  of  their  country,  the  admiration  of  Greece  ;  and  who 
having  ended  their  lives  with  peculiar  felicity  ^°,  were  commemorated 
by  the  moft  fignal  monuments  of  immortal  flime."  "  And  is  the 
happinefs  of  a  king,  then,"  faid  Croefus,  "  fo  little  regarded,  O  Gre- 
cian ftranger !  that  you  prefer  to  it  the  mean  condition  of  an  Athe- 
nian or  Argive  citizen  ?"  The  reply  of  Solon  fufficiently  juftilied 
his  reputation  for  vvifdom.  "  The  life  of  man,"  faid  he,  "  confifts  of 

^^  TsA;wT>i  T»  C.tf  icsiri  .•t;};;:to.      Herodot.   1.  i.   c.  31. 

I  fevcnt/ 
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feventy  years,  whicli  make  twenty-fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ^  ^^  ^' 
fifty  days  ;  an  Immenfe  number,  yet  in  the  longeft  life,  the  events  > — -v-— » 
of  any  one  day  will  not  be  found  exadly  alike  to  thofe  of  another. 
The  affairs  of  men  are  liable  to  perpetual  vicifhtudes ;  the  Divi- 
nity who  prefides  over  our  fate,  is  envious  of  too  much  profpe- 
rity ;  and  all  human  life,  if  not  condemned  to  calamity,  is  at  leafl 
liable  to  accident  ".  Whoever  has  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  a  pro- 
fperous  tide  of  fuccefs  may  juftly  be,called  fortunate  ;  but  he  cannot 
before  his  death  be  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  happy." 

The   events   which   foon  followed   this  converfation,  prove  how  pi^'}''^^: 

*■  feaed  by  the 

little  fatisfaftion  is  derived  from  the  poUefrion  of  a  throne.     Vic-  lofsofhis 

fon  Atys. 

torious  in  war,  unrivalled  in  wealth,  fupreme  in  power,  Crcefus  felt 
and  acknowledged  his  unhappinefs.     The  warmeft  affedlons  of  his 
foul  centered  in  his  fon  Atys,  a  youth  of  the  moft  promlfmg  hopes, 
who  had  often  fought  and  conquered  by  his  fide.     The  ftrength  of 
his  attachment  was  accompanied  with  an  excefs  of  paternal  care,  and 
the  anxiety  of  his  waking  hours  diflurbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  reft. 
He  dreamt  that  his  beloved  fon  was  flain  by  a  dart ;  and  the  fo- 
licitude  with  which  he  watched  his  fafety,  preventing  the  youth  from 
his  ufual  occupations  and  amufements,  and  thereby  rendering  him 
too  eager  to  enjoy  them,  moft  probably  expofed  him  to  the  much- 
dreaded  misfortune.     Reludantly  permitted  to  engage  in  a  party  of 
hunting,  the  juvenile  ardour  of  x^tys,  encreafed  by  the  impatience  of 
long  reftralnt,  made  him  negle£t   the  precautions  neceflliry  in  that 
manly  amufement.     He  was  flain  by  a  dart,  ainied  at  a  wild  boar  of 
monftrous  fize,  which  had  long  fpread  terror  over  the  country  of  the 
Myfians.     The  weapon  came  from  the  hand  of  Adraftus,  a  Phrygian 
prince  and  fugitive,  whom  Croefus  had  purified  from  the  involuntary 
guilt  of  a  brother's  blood,  and  long  diftinguiflied  by  peculiar  marks 
of  bounty.     To  the  grateful  protedion  of  the  Phrygian,  Croefus  rc- 

3'  'Oi^Tw  uv  0)  K^o.iTE  ■n-a-  ari  a»e«'7ro-  criy.'pccn.     The  latl  word  IS  imprOj  eri y  explained  in  all 
the  tranflations  that  I  have  met  with. 

Vol.  I.  G  g  commended, 
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^  vif  ^     commended,  at  parting,  the  fafety  of  his  beloved  fon.     A  mournful 

^— — V '    proceffion  of  Lydians  brought  to  Sardis  the  dead  body  of  Atys.  The 

ill-fated  murderer  followed  behind.  When  they  approached  the  royal 

prefence,  Adraftus  ftepped  forward,  and  intreated  Croefus  to  put  him 

to  death ;    thinking  life  no  longer  to  be  endured  after  killing,  firft 

his  own  brother,  and  then  the  fon  of  his  benefadlor.    But  the  Lydian 

king,  notwithftanding  the  excefs  of  his  afflidlion,  acknowledged  the 

innocence  of  Adraftus,  and  the  power  of  fate.     "  Stranger,  your 

*'  adlion  is  blamelefs,  being  committed   without  defign.     I   know 

"  that  my  fon  was  deftined  to  a  premature  death."  Adraftus,  though 

pardoned  by  Croefus,  could  not  pardon  himfelf.    When  the  mourners 

were  removed,"he  privately  returned,  and  periflied  by  his  own  hand 

on  the  tomb  of  Atys. 

Ronfed  from       Two  years  Croefus  remained  difconfolate  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon, 

by  the^grow-  ^^^  might  have  continued  to  indulge  his  unavailing  afflidion  during- 

jng  power  of  jj^g  ^vhole  courfe  of  his  life,  had  not  the  growing  greatnefs  of  Perfia, 

which  threatened  the  fafety  of  his  dominions,  roufed  him  from  his 

dream  of  mifery.     That  country  was  anciently  confined  to  a  fmall 

part  of  the  Immenfe  region  at  prefent  known  by  the  Perfian  name.. 

Its  inhabitants  had  recently  become  formidable,  and,  in  the  courfe  of 

a  few  years,  under  the  elder  Cyrus,  they  extended  their  name  and 

conquefts  over  Upper  Afia,  overturned  the  power  of  Croefus,  enlTaved 

the  Greeks  of  Afia  Minor,  and,  for  the  firft  time,  threatened  Europe 

with  the  terrors  of  Afiatic  defpotifm.     This  memorable  revolution 

deferves  not  only  to  be  examined  in  its  confequences,  but  traced  to  its 

fource,  becaufe  the  Grecian  wars  and  tranfixdions,  during  the  fpace 

of  above  two  centuries,  with  the  Perfian  empire,,  form  an  important 

objed  of  attention  in  the  prefent  hiftory. 

Therevolu-         "The  firfl;  Aflyrian  monarchy  extended  its  dominion  in  Upper 

per  Afia,  till    Afia,  from  the  northern  deferts  of  Scythia,  to  the  Southern  or  Indian 

mentoHhe     Ocean.     On  the  weft  It  was  feparated  by  the  river  Halys  from  the 

Perjian  em-     j^^^^j^^Qj^g  gf  Lydia.     The  rlvcr  Indus  formed  its  eaftern  boundary. 

The 
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The  conquerors  of  the  eaft  have  affumed,  in  all  ages,  the  title  of   chap. 

King  of  Kings ;    a  title  expreffive  of  the  nature,  as  well  as  of  the    ' » — -J 

greatnefs  of  their  power.     The  various  provinces  which  they  con- 
quered, though  acknowledging  their  univerfal  dependence  on  the 
emperor,  were  yet  fubjedl  to  their  particular  princes,  who,  while 
they  paid  their  appointed  tribute  during  peace,  and  furnifhed  their 
contingent  of  troops  in  time  of  war,  were  permitted,  in  their  an- 
cient territories,  to  retain  the  power,  and  to  difplay  the  pomp,  of 
royalty.     This  fyftem  of  government  is  more  favourable  to  the  ex- 
tent than  to  the  permanence  of  empire.     The  different  members  of 
this  unwieldy  body  were  fo  feebly  conneded  with  each  other,  that 
to  fecure  their  united  fubmiffion  required  almoft  as  much  genius  as 
to  atchieve  their  conqueft.     When  the  fpirit  which  animated  the 
immenfe  mafs  was  withdrawn,  the  different  parts  fell  afunder ;    re- 
volutions were  no  lefs  rapid   than  frequent ;    and,  by  one  of  thofe 
events  familiar  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Eaft,  the  warlike  fceptre  of  Ni- 
nus  and  Semiramis  was  wrefted  from  the  effeminate  hands  of  Sarda- 
napulus.     In  the  year  feven  hundred  and  forty-fix   before  Ghrift, 
the  provincial  governors  of  Babylonia  and  Media,  difdaining  to  re- 
ceive orders  from  this  enervated  fhadow  of  their  ancient  lords,  re- 
je£led  his  contemptible  authority,  and  eftablifhed  two   new  dynaf- 
ties,  which,  having  governed  Afia  for  tv70  centuries,  were  again  re- 
united by  the  fortunate  valour  of  Cyrus. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  raifed  the  Perfian  glory  on  the  ruins  Extraaion  of 

^  <->       ^  Cyrus. 

of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  was  the  fon  of  Cambyfes,  the  tri- 
butary prince  of  Perfia :  on  th-e  mother's  fide  he  derived  a  more 
honourable  defcent  from  Mandana,  daughter  of  Aftyages,  the  fu- 
preme  lord  of  Media,  and  many  kingdoms  of  the  Eaft.  The  power- 
ful monarchy  ere£ted  by  Cyrus  was  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  his 
native  province,  as  the  preceding  empires  had  been  denominated 
after  the  provinces  of  their  refpedtive  conquerors,  although  all  of 
them,  comprehending  the  fame  nations,  were  bounded  by  nearly  the 

G  g  2  fame 
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CHAP,    fame  limits,  Cyrus  alone  having  extended  his  empire  to  the  Grecian 

Defcripiion'  The  territory  of  Perfia,  to  the  name  of  which  we  allude,  is  fituated 
on  the  fouthern  frontiers  of  Media,  and  reaches  to  the  Perfian  gulph. 
The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  renders  it  improper  for  ca- 
valry, but  it  formerly  produced  a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who, 
uncorrupted  by  the  effeminacy  of  the  Afiatic  plains,  required  only 
the  directing  genius  of  a  commander  to  condudl  them  to  war  and 
victory.  Such  a  commander  they  found  in  Cyrus,  whofe  mind, 
burfling  through  the  fhackles  impofed  on  virtues  and  abilities  by  the 
manners  and  climate  of  the  Eaft'\  extended  the  name  and  conc[uefl:s 
of  Perfia  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Cafpian  Sea  to 
the  Ocean ;  a  name  which,  after  the  revolution  of  fo  many  ages 
and  empires,  is  ftill  retained  by  that  fpacious  region  of  the  earth. 

The  earl)' in-        ^g  it  is  natural  to  account,  by  extraordinary  caufes,  for  extraordi- 

ftitutions  of  1  Ti       •  1  r     -1       1    •     n-        •  in 

that  country  nary  events,  hiitorians  have  aicnbed  mititutions  and  cultoms  to  the 
b7 ancient  Pcrfiaus  worthy  of  rendering  them  the  mafters  of  the  world.  The 
hillorjans.  philofophical  Xenophon,  embellifhing  and  difguifing  with  wonderful 
art  the  moll  admired,  and  the  moft  admirable,  branches  of  Grecian 
difcipline,  has  beftowed  them  with  too  lavifli  a  generofity  on  the 
founders  of  a  nation,  who  became  the  unrelenting  enemies  of  his 
country.  But,  notwithflanding  all  the  refinements  of  his  ingenious 
and  well  cultivated  invention,  it  is  not  impoflible  to  fee  through  the 
thick  artifice  of  the  difguife  ;  and,  as  truth  only  is  confiftent,  we 
may  difcern  very  material  contradidlions  in  the  only  remaining  ac- 
counts of  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Perfians. 

Their  early  education  confifted;  if  we  may  credit  both  Xenophon 
and  Herodotus,  in  learning  to  manage  the  horfe,  to  flioot  with  the 
bow,  and  to  fpeak  truth.  Yet  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve  that  the  firfl: 
of  thofe  arts,  how  well  foever  it  might  be  underilood  in  later  times 

'*  See  his  panegyric  in  Xenophon's  Cyropsdia,  and  in  JEkhylai's  PeiT«, 

by 
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by  the  Perfian  nobility,  muft  have  been  very  little  known  to  their  ^  '^^  ^' 

anceftors  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.     The  craggy  mountains  which  they  ' w ' 

inhabited  were  unfavourable  to  the  rearing  of  horfes,  and  the  po- 
verty  of  their    circumftances   was    ill   adapted    to    maintain    them. 

While    all  the  other  nations   of  Upper  Afia,  except  the  Scythians,  ^^^I  caufes 

■'  of  the  Perfian 

fouoht  on  horfeback,  the  Perfian  armies  were  compofed  chiefly  of  grandeur. 
infantry :  and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  Grecians  under 
Alexander,  the  Romans  under  the  republic,  as  well  as  the  northern 
barbarians  who  over-ran  and  fubdued  the  countries  of  the  eaft  and 
weft,  became  mafters  of  the  world  chiefly  through  the  firm  intre- 
pidity of  their  infantry,  there  is  reafon  to  afTign,  as  the  main  caufe 
of  the  Perfian  conquefts,  not  their  acquaintance  with  horfemanfhip, 
but  rather  their  ignorance  of  that  art,  which  obliged  them  to  em- 
ploy the  determined  valour  of  foot  foldiers  againft  the  defultory  af- 
faults  of  horfemen.  The  Perfians  were  commonly  armed  with 
fwords  and  lances,  infl:ead  of  bows  and  darts,  the  ufual  weapons  of 
the  people  of  Afia.  This  diftinftion  was  occafioned  by  their  want 
of  cavalry.  While  their  neighbours,  trufting  to  the  mettle  and 
fwiftnefs  of  their  fteeds,  employed  the  harmlefs  efforts  of  diftant  ho- 
ftihty,  the  Perfians  fought  hand  to  hand,  each  man  buckling  clofely 
to  his  foe.  If  defeated,  they  had  no  means  of  efcape  ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be  expedled  that,  pradlifing  fuch  a  fuperior  fl:yle  of  war, 
under  the  conduit  of  an  accomplifhed  general,  they  fhould  ever 
meet  with  a  defeat ;  and  indeed  Cyrus  always  proved  vi<3:oi-ious 
over  the  civilized  nations  of  Afia  ;  nor  was  the  career  of  his  triumph 
interrupted,  till,  contending  againft  the  barbarous  Scythians,  who 
joined  the  Perfian  arms  and  difcipline  to  their  own  irrefiftible  fury, 
he  loft  at  once  his  army  and  his  life", 

3'  In  the  hiftory  of  Cyrus,  the  plain  rela-     when   the  accounts  of  the  latter  are  confirm- 
tion   of  Herodotus  is  to  be  preferred  to  the     ed  by  the  authority  of  fcripture, 
moral  embellifhments  of  Xenophon,  except 

But 
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CHAP,        But  before  experiencing  this  fatal  reverfe  of  fortune,  he  was  def- 

'* — ^^_ »    tilled,   in  the  courfe  of  thirty  years,  to  ad  a  diftinguiflied  part  on 

Cyrus. '°         the  theatre  of  the  world,  which  long  retained  the  marks,  and  will 
A.  C.  559—   always  preferve  the  memory  of  his  reign.    Among  the  firft  conquefts 
Hisfirftcon-    of  Cyrus  were  the  territories  of  Armenia  and  Chaldea,  which  had 
openly  revolted  againft  eftablifhed  authority.     If  we  believe  Xeno- 
phon,  Cyrus  was  fent  againft  thefc  rebellious  countries  as  the  lieu- 
tenant of  his  grandfather  Aftyages,  who  from  his  palace  in  Ecbatan 
diifufed  his  fovereign  mandates  over  many  provinces  of  Upper  Afia. 
The  relation  of  Herodoius  makes  it  probable,  that  Cyrus  had  be- 
fore this  time   affumed  the  government  of  Media,  over  which  the 
cruelty,  Injuftice,  and  fuperftitious  iears  of  Aftyages,  rendered  him 
unworthy  to  reign,  even  in  the  opinion  of  his  moft  trufty  fubjedls. 
Which  alarm        However  that  may  be  (for  it  affeds  not  the  defign  of  the  prefent 
Ol^m"p!  narrative),  it  was  natural  to  exped  that  the  Perfian  fuccefs  in  Ar- 

a'c^'c  g.     menia,  a  province  fituate  fo  near  to  the  Lydian  dominions,  fhould 
alarm  the  fears  of  Croefus,  and  determine  that  prince  to  refift  the 
encroachments  of  a  power  which  endangered  the  permanence  of  his 
own.     In  taking  this  refolution,  which  might  probably  be  attended 
with  the  moft  important  confequences,  he  was  defirous  to  learn  the 
will  of  heaven  concerning  the  iflue  of  the  war.   The  principal  oracles 
which  he  confulted  were  thofe  of  Branchis  in  Ionia,  of  Hammon  in 
Crcefus  con-    Libya,  and  of  Delphi  in  Greece.     Among  thefe  refpeded   flirines, 
^"ade^'d"        ^he  Oracle  of  Delphi  maintained  its  afccndant,  as  the  moft  fliithful  in- 
Deiphi.  terpreter  of  fate.     Croefus  was  fully  perfuaded  of  its  veracity ;  and 

defirous  generoufly  to  compenfate  for  the  trouble  which  he  bad 
already  given,  and  ftill  meant  to  give,  the  priefts  of  Apollo,  he  fa- 
crificed  three  thoufand  oxen  to  the  god,  and  adorned  his  flirine  with 
dedications,  equally  valuable  for  the  workmanftiip  and  for  the  ma- 
terials ;  precious  veflels  of  filver,  ewers  of  iron  beautifully  inlaid 
and   enamelled  ;    various  ornaments   of  pure  gold,    particularly  a 

golden 
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golden  lion,  weighing  ten  talents,  and  a  female  figure,  three  cubits,  ^  ^^^^  ^' 

or  near  five  feet  high.     In  return  for  thefe  magnificent  prefents,  the  " ,r— ' 

oracle  flattered  Croefus,  in  ambiguous  language,  with  obtaining  an 
eafy  vidory  over  his  enemies,  and  with  enjoying  a  long  life  and 
a  profperous  reign.  The  god  at  the  fame  time  enjoined  him  to 
contradt  an  alliance  with  the  moft  powerful  of  the  Grecian  ftates. 

Elevated  with  thefe  favourable  predidions  of  Apollo,  Croefus  pre-  Enters  into 

pared  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the  only  condition  required  on  ^Ith'the*"^ 

his  part,  for  the  accomplifliment  of  his  afpiring  purpofe.    Not  deem-  ^f/^^^'J^''""" 

ino-  himfelf  fufficiently  acquainted   with  the   affairs   of  Greece,  to  oiymp. 

*    &  -^  '^  111  IvVu.    I. 

know  what  particular  republic  was  meant  by  the  oracle,  he  made  A.  C.  548. 
particular  enquiry  of  thofe  beft  informed  concerning  the  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope, and  difcovered,  that  among  all  the  members  of  the  Grecian 
confederacy,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  juftly  entitled 
to  the  pre-eminence.  In  order  to  learn  which  of  thofe  communities 
deferved  the  epithet  of  moft  powerful,  it  was  neceflary  to  fend  am- 
bafladors  into  Greece.  The  Lydians  difpatched  with  this  important 
commiffion  foon  difcovered  that  the  Athenians,  after  having  been 
long  haraffed  by  internal  diffentions,  were  adlually  governed  by  the 
tyrant  Pififtratus.  The  Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  though  an- 
ciently the  worft-regulated  of  all  the  Grecian  communities,  had  en- 
joyed domeftic  peace  and  foreign  profperity,  ever  fince  they  had 
adopted  the  wife  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,  After  that  memorable 
period,  they  had  repeatedly  conquered  the  warlike  Argives,  tri- 
umphed over  the  hardy  Arcadians,  and,  notwithftanding  the  heroic 
exploits  of  Ariftomenes,  fubdued  and  enflavcd  their  unfortunate 
rivals  of  Meflene.  To  the  Lydian  ambafladors,  therefore,  the  Spar- 
tan republic  appeared  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  oraclcj  as  the  com- 
munity whofe  alliance  they  were  enjoined  to  folicit.  Having  re- 
paired accordingly  to  Sparta,  they  were  introduced  not  only  to  the 
kings  and  fenate,  but,  as  the  importance  of  the  negociation  required, 
to  the  "-eneral  affembly  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  to  whom  they,  in 

few 
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CHAP,    few  words,    declared   the  obied   of  their  commiflion :    "  V/e  are 

VII.  .         . 

^  -.-    '    fent,  O  Lacedsemonians !  by  Croeius,  kuig  of  the  Lydlans  and   of 

many  other  nations,  who,  being  commanded  by  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  to  feek  the  friendlhip  of  the  moll  powerful  people  of 
Greece,  now  fummons  you,  who  juftly  merit  that  epithet,  to  become 
his  faithful  allies,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  god  whofe  autho- 
rity you  acknowledge."  The  Lacedasmonians,  pleafed  with  the  alli- 
ance of  a  warlike  king,  a«d  ftill  more  with  the  fame  of  their  va- 
lour, readily  accepted  the  propofal.  To  the  flrid:  connecftion  of  an 
ofFenfive  and  defenfive  league,  they  joined  the  more  refpeited  ties 
of  facred  hofpitality.  A  few  years  before  this  tranfadion,  they  had 
fent  to  purchafe  gold  at  Sardis,  for  making  a  ftatue  of  Apollo. 
Croefus  had  on  that  occaTion  gratuitoufly  fupplied  their  want.  Re- 
membering this  generofity,  they  gave  the  Lydian  ambafTadors,  at 
their  departure,  as  a  prefent  for  their  mafter,  a  veffel  of  brafs,  con- 
taining three  hundred  amphoras  (above  tvv^elve  hogfheads),  and 
beautifully  carved  on  the  outfide  with  Various  forms  of  animals. 
His  flattering  Croefus,  having  thus  happily  accompllfhed  the  defign  recommended  jM 
1"'°  ^^    ■        by  the  oracle,  was  eager  to  fet  out  upon  his  intended  expedition.  ■ 

He  had  formerly  entered  into  alliance  with  Amafis  king  of  Egypt, 
and  Labynetus  king  of  Babylon.  He  had  now  obtained  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  moft  warlike  nation  of  Europe.  The  newly-raifed  power 
of  Cyrus  and  the  Perfians  feemed  incapable  to  refift  fuch  a  formi- 
dable confederacy. 
He  invades  Elevated  with  thefe  flattering  ideas  of  his  own  invincible  great- 

ter^riwrks?      ^^^^^  Croefus  waited  not  to  attack  the  Perfian  dominions  until  he 
piy*"?'  had  coUedted  the  ftrength  of  his  allies.     The  fanguine  impetuofity 

A.  C.  548.  of  his  temper,  unexperienced  in  adverfity,  unfortunately  precipitated 
him  into  meafures  no  lefs  ruinous  than  daring.  Attended  only  by 
the  arms  of  Lydia,  and  a  numerous  band  of  mercenaries,  whom  his 
immenfe  wealth  enabled  him  at  any  time  to  call  into  his  fervice, 
he  marched  towards  the  river  Halys,  and  having  crofTed,  with  much 
2  difficuitv. 
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difficulty,  that  deep  and  broad  ftream,  entered  the  province  of  Cap-  ^  HA  P. 
padocia,  which  formed  the  weftern  frontier  of  the  Median  domi-  *—  -»-  J 
nions.  That  unfortunate  country  foon  experienced  all  the  calami- 
ties of  invafion.  The  Pterian  plain,  the  moft  beautiful  and  the  inofl 
fertile  diftridt  of  Cappadocia,  was  laid  wafte  ;  the  ports  of  the  Eu- 
xine,  as  well  as  feveral  inland  cities,  were  plundered  ;  and  the  inof- 
fenfive  Inhabitants  were  either  put  to  the  fword,  or  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity. Encouraged  by  the  unrefifting  foftnefs  of  the  natives  of  thofe 
parts,  Crcefus  was  eager  to  pufh  forwards  ;  and  if  Cyrus  did  not  pre- 
vioufly  meet  him  in  the  field,  he  had  determined  to  proceed  in  triumph 
to  the  mountains  of  Perfia.  Againft  this  dangerous  refolution  he  was 
in  vain  exhorted  by  a  Lydian,  named  Sandanis,  who,  when  afked  his 
opinion  of  the  war,  declared  it  with  that  freedom  which  the  princes 
of  the  eail  have  in  every  age  permitted,  amidft  all  the  pride  and  ca- 
prices of  defpotic  power,  to  men  diflinguifhed  by  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture or  education.  "  You  are  preparing,  O  king,  to  march  againft 
a  people  who  lead  a  laborious  and  a  mifcrable  life ;  whofe  daily  fub- 
fiftence  is  often  denied  them,  and  is  always  fcanty  and  precarious  ; 
who  drink  only  water,  and  who  are  clothed  v^rith  the  fkins  of  wild 
beafts.  What  can  the  Lydians  gain  by  the  conqueft  of  Perfia  ;  they 
who  enjoy  all  the  advantages,  of  which  the  Perfians  are  deftitute  ? 
For  my  part,  I  deem  it  a  bleffing  of  the  gods,  that  they  have  not  ex- 
cited the  warlike  poverty  of  thefe  miferable  barbarians  to  invade  and 
plunder  the  luxurious  wealth  of  Lydia  ^^"  The  moderation  of  this 
advice  was  rejeded  by  the  fatal  prefumption  of  Crcefus,  who  con- 
founding the  dictates  of  experienced  wifdom  with  the  mean  fug- 
geftions  of  pufiUanimlty,  difmifled  the  counfellor  with  contempt. 

Mean  while,  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  who  was  not  of  a  temper  to  is  defeated 
permit  his  dominions  to  be  ravaged   with  impunity,   afforded  the   Cappadocia. 
Lydian  king  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  more  fpeedy 
iffue,  than  by  his  intended  expedition  into  Perfia.     The  army  of 

•^+  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  l;vxi. 

Vol.  L  H  h  _  Cyrus 
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CHAP.  Cyrus  gradually  augmented  on  his  march,  the  tributary  princes 
'  cheerfully  contributing  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  towards  the 
afhflance  of  a  raafter  whofe  valour  and  generofity  they  admired,  and 
who  now  took  arms  to  protedl  the  fafety  of  his  fubjeds,  as  well  as 
to  fupport  the  grandeur  of  his  throne.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  his 
movement,  efpecially  after  being  informed  of  the  deftrudive  ravages 
of  the  enemy  in  Cappadocia,  that  he  arrived  from  the  fhores  of 
the  Cafpian  to  thofe  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  before  the  army  of  Croefus 
had  provided  the  neceflaries  for  their  journey.  That  prince,  when 
apprifed  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Perfians,  encamped  on  the 
Pterian  plain ;  Cyrus  likewife  encamped  at  no  great  diftance ;  fre- 
quent fkirmifhes  happened  between  the  light  troops ;  and  at  length 
a  general  engagement  was  fought  with  equal  fury  and  perfeverance, 
and  only  terminated  by  the  darknefs  of  night.  The  lofs  on  both 
fides  hindered  a  renewal  of  the  battle.  The  numbers,  as  well  as  the 
courage  of  the  Perfians,  much  exceeded  the  expedation  of  Croefus. 
As  they  difcovered  not  any  intention  to  harafs  his  retreat,  he  de- 
termined to  move  back  towards  Sardis,  to  fpend  the  winter  in  the 
amufements  of  his  palace,  and  after  fummoning  his  numerous  allies 
to  his  ftandard,  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  fpring,  with  fuch  an  in- 
creafed  ftrength  as  feemed  fufficient  to  overpower  the  Perfians  ". 

The  prudent        But  this  dcfigu  was  defeated  by  the  careful  vigilance  of  Cyrus. 

Cyrus.  °  That  experienced  leader  allowed  the  enemy  to  retire  without  mo- 
leftation  ;  carefully  informing  himfelf  of  every  ftep  which  they  took, 
and  of  every  meafure  which  they  feemed  determined  to  purfue. 
Patiently  watching  the  opportunity  of  a  jufl:  revenge,  he  waited  until 
Croefus  had  re-entered  his  capital,  and  had  difbanded  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  who  compofed  the  moft  numerous  divifion  of  his  army. 
It  then  feemed  the  proper  time  for  Cyrus  to  put  his  Perfians  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  fuch  was  his  celerity,  that  he  brought  the  firft  news  of 
his   own  arrival  in  the  plain  of  Sardis  "^.     Croefus,  whofe  firmnefs 

"  Herodot.  1.  j.  c.  Ixxvii,  '*  Ai/to;  «}7I^ss  Kjoto-w  (%-r,h\ii,t.  He  came  his  own  meflenger 

to  Crcefui. 

might 
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might  well  have  been  fhaken  by  the  Imminence  of  this  unforefeen    CHAP. 

danger,  was   not  wanting,  on   the   prefent   occafion,   to   the   duties    *— v ' 

which  he   owed  to   his  own  fame,  or  to  the  luftre  of  the  Lydian 
throne.     Though  his  mercenaries  were  difbanded,  his  own  fubjeds, 
who  ferved  him  from  attachment,  who  had  been  long  accuftomed  to 
vidlory,  and  wlio  were  animated  with  a  high  fenfe  of  national  ho- 
nour, burned  with  a  defire  of  enjoying  an  opportunity  to  check  tha 
daring  infolence  of  the  invaders.     Croefus  indulged  and  encouraged 
this  generous  ardour.     The  Lydians,  in  that  age,  fought  on  horfe- 
back,  armed  with  long  fpears  ;  the  ftrength  of  the  Perfians  confifted 
in  infantry.     They  were  fo  little  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  horfes, 
that  camels  were  almoft  the  only  animals  which  they  employed  as 
beafts  of  burden.     This  circumftance  fuggefted  to  a  Mede,  by  name 
Harpagus,  a  ftratagem,  which,  being  communicated  to  Cyrus,  was 
immediately  adopted  with  approbation  by  that  prince  ".     Harpagus 
having  obferved  that  horfes  had  a  ftrong  averfion  to  the  fhape  and 
fmell  of  camels,  advifed  the  Perfian  army  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  All  the  camels,  which  had  been  employed  to  carry 
baggage  and  provifions,  were  colledled  into  one  body,  arranged  in 
a  long  line,  fronting  the  Lydian  cavalry.     The  foot  foldiers  of  the 
Perfians  were  pofted  immediately  behind  the  line,  and  placed  at  a 
due  diftance.     The  Median  horfe  (for  a  few  fqur^drons  of  thefe  fol- 
lowed the  ftandard  of  Cyrus)  formed  the  rear  of  the  army.     As  the  Defeats  Cra- 
troops  on  both  fides  approached  to  join  battle,  the  Lydian  horfes^  plain  of^ 
terrified  with  the  unufual  appearance  of  the  camels,  mounted  with  ''*'''^'^' 
men  in  arms,  were  thrown  into  diforder,  and  turning  their  heads, 
endeavoured  to  efcape  from  the  field.     Croefus,  who  perceived  the 
confufion,  was  ready  to  defpair  of  his  fortune  j  but  the  Lydians, 
abandoning  their  horfes,  prepared  with  uncommon  bravery  to  attack 
the  enemy  on  foot.     Their   courage  deferved    a  better  fate ;    but 
unaccuftomed  as  they  were  to  this  mode  of  fighting,  they  were  re- 

"  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  Ixxx. 

H  h  2  ceived 
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C  HA  P.    ceived  and  repelled  by  the  experienced  valour  of  the  Perfian  infantry, 

' . '    and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  fortified  ftrength  of  Sardis,  where 

himfeif  upin  they  imagined  themfelves  fecure.  The  walls  of  that  city  bid  defiance 
crTvel^lm-  t°  t^i^  ^^'^^  ^^^  °^  attack,  as  then  pradtifed  by  the  moft  warlike  na- 
hi's^^amn  ^ions.  If  the  Perfian  army  fhould  invefi:  it,  the  Lydians  were  pro- 
allies,  vided  with  provifions  for  feveral  years  ;  and  there  was  reafon  to  ex- 
peft,  that  in  a  few  months,  and  even  weeks,  they  would  receive 
fuch  afliftance  from  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Greece  (to  which  coun- 
tries they  had  already  fent  ambaffadors),  as  would  oblige  the  Perfians 
to  raife  the  fiege  ^'. 
State  of  The  Lydian  mimfters  difpatched  into  Greece  met  with  great 
fhaTdme.  fympathy  from  the  Spartans.  That  people  were  particularly  ob- 
fervant  of  the  faith  of  treaties  ;  and  while  they  punifhed  their  ene- 
mies with  unexampled  feverity,  they  behaved  with  generous  com- 
panion towards  thofe  whom  they  had  once  accepted  for  allies.  The 
benevolent  principles  of  their  nature  were  adually  warmed  and  ele- 
vated by  the  triumph  of  a  fuccefsful  expedition  againft  the  moft 
formidable  of  their  domeftic  foes.  They  had  maintained  a  long  and 
bloody  war  with  the  Argives,  for  the  fmall,  but  valuable  diftrict  of 
Thyrea,  fituate  on  the  frontiers  of  the  rival  ftates.  The  Spartans  at 
length  obtained  pofleflion  of  it ;  but  the  Argives  advanced  with  an 
army  more  powerful  than  any  that  they  had  ever  led  into  the  field,  in 
order  to  make  good  their  ancient  pretenfions.  The  wars  of  the  Greeks 
were  not  merely  undertaken  from  the  didates  of  intereft  and  am- 
bition, but  confidered  as  trials  of  ikill,  and  contefl;s  of  honour. 
When  a  conference,  therefore,  was  propofed,  we  know  not  by  which 
of  the  parties,  it  was  agreed,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  effufion 
of  blood,  that  three  hundred  combatants  on  the  Spartan,  and  an 
equal  number  on  the  Arglve  fide,  ihould  determine,  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  their  arms,  the  difputed  title  to  Thyrea,  as  well  as  the  war- 
like pre-eminence  of  their   refpedive   republics.      Three  hundred 

^*  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  Ixxx. 

champions 
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champions  being    feleded   for   this   purpofe   from    either  army,    it    G  H  A  P. 
feemed   neceflary  that  the  remainder  of  both  nations  fliould  retire ;    <■   .-»—  ■/ 
for  the  Argive  and  Spartan  citizens,  who  felt  with  a  republican  fen- 
iibility  for  the  intereft  of  their  communities,    could   not  have  re- 
mained tame  fpedators  of  the  battle.     The  combatants  fought  with   T''"''  ^^^°' 

ries  over  the 

an  obftlnate  valour,  of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  hiftory.  Argives. 
Each  foldier  behaved  as  if  the  fuccefs  of  the  day  had  been  committed 
to  his  fmgle  fpear  ;  and  each  was  eager  to  facrifice  his  own  life  to 
the  prefervation  of  his  country's  fame.  Thefe  generous  fentiments 
were  fully  proved  by  the  iffiie  of  the  battle.  At  the  approach  of 
night,  only  three  combatants  furvived,  two  Argives,  and  the  Spartan 
Othryades.  The  Argives,  either  through  negledt  or  pity,  fpared  the 
life  of  their  fmgle  opponent,  and  returned  home  with  the  melan- 
choly tidings  of  their  bloody  vidory.  Othryades  ftill  kept  the  field, 
colleding  the  fpoil,  and  carrying  into  his  own  camp  the  arms  of  the 
enemy,  which  he  eredled  into  the  ufual  trophy  of  military  fuccefs. 
Next  day  the  two  armies,  confifting  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  citi- 
zens capable  of  bearing  arms,  arrived  at  the  fcene  of  adion.  The  fur- 
prife  of  the  Argives  is  not  to  be  expreffed,  when  they  faw  the  appear- 
ance of  the  field.  Notwithftanding  the  Spartan  trophy,  they  (lill  in- 
fifted,  that  as  two  of  their  champions,  and  only  one  of  the  enemy's,, 
had  furvived,  they  were  juftly  entitled  to  the  glory  of  the  day; 
but,  feemingly  with  more  reafon,  the  Spartans  maintained  that  this 
honour  belonged  to  Othryades.  From  verbal  altercation,  carried 
on  with  that  warmth  which  the  importance  of  the  difpute  natu- 
rally infpired,  they  made  an  eafy  tranfition  to  ad;s  of  violence  ^'. 
The  conflid:  was  long,  fierce,  and  bloody  ;  but  the  fuperior  dif- 
cipline  of  Sparta  finally  prevailed.  The  Argives  lamented  their 
defeat,  as  the  greatefl  calamity  that  had  ever  befallen  them.  The 
inward  feelings  of  their  hearts  were  expreffed  by  external  demonftra- 
tions  of  forrow.     Like  moft  of  the  Grecian  nations,  they  had  hither- 

^'  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  Ix.-.xii. 
2  to 
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^  %n  ^'  ^'^  adorned  their  long  hair,  to  increafe  the  gracefuhiefs  of  manly 
w  .-M"-^  beauty,  and  render  them  more  terrjj^le  to  their  enemies.  But  in 
remembrance  of  this  difafter,  they  fhaved  their  heads'',  deprived 
the  Argive  women  of  their  golden  ornaments,  and  bound  themfelves 
by  a  dreadful  imprecation  never  more  to  affume  their  wonted  ap- 
pearance, until  they  had  recovered  poflefTion  of  Thyrea,  The  Spar- 
tans, on  the  other  hand,  celebrated  their  victory  with  the  livelieil 
expreflions  of  national  triumph.  Othryades  alone  partook  not  the 
general  joy.  Afliamed  of  returning  to  Sparta  a  folitary  monument 
of  three  hundred  brave  men,  he,  with  a  generous  defpair,  facrificed 
his  own  life  to  the  manes  of  his  warlike  companions.  Such  were  the 
circumftances  of  the  Lacedaemonian  republic,  when  the  ambafla- 
dors  of  Croefus  came  to  demand  their  afhftance.  The  profperity  of 
their  own  fituation  naturally  heightened,  by  contraft,  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  their  unfortunate  ally,  befieged,  as  they  learned, 
They  deter-  in  his  capital,  by  a  vidorious  army.  They  immediately  refolved 
Crcefus.  to  fend  him  a  fpeedy  and  effedual  relief;   and  for  this  purpofe  af- 

fembled  their  troops,  made  ready  their  vefTels,  and   prepared  every 
thing  neceffary  for  the  expedition. 

Sardis  taken  '^^^  valour  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have  upheld  the  finking 
by  the  Per-  empire  of  Lydia,  but  before  their  armament  could  fet  fail,  Croefus 
Olymp.  ^as  no  longer  a  fovereign.  Notwithftanding  the  ftrength  of  Sardis, 

Iviii.  I. 

A.  C.  548.  that  city  had  been  taken  by  ftorm,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  fiege; 
the  walls  having  been  fcaled  in  a  quarter,  which,  appearing  altogether 
inaccefTible,  was  too  carelefsly  guarded.  This  was  effeded  by  the  en- 
terprife  of  Hyreades  a  Mede,  who  accidentally  obferved  a  fentinel 

♦°  At  funerals,  the  Greeks  cut  off  their  the  ends.     "  She  is,"  fays  Eledra,  "  \  ■n-x- 

hair,  to  be  confumed  in  the  funeral  pile  with  ?vai>;  yvn,  the  fame  coquette  as  ever."    Lyfias 

the  bodies  of  their  friends.    Thus,  at  the  in-  fpeaking  of  a  great  national  calamity,  fays 

terment  of  Patroclus,  Achilles  metaphorically,  "  It  becomes  Greece  to  fhave 

Sras  «7ra»Ei,es  Trv^ni  icc^6r,,  amxu^xTon  xaiT«.  h^r  head."  Lyfias,  Orat.  Funeb.     The  Ar- 

T^i.  5a  ^vi^x"V  ToTafiii  T^iipE  T7,^i9t,wo•a^.  gi^es,   as  a  community,  realifed  the  meta- 

[  ■                       In  the  Oreftes  of  Euripides,  Helen  is  blamed  phor, 

for  fparing  her  locks,  and  cutting  off  only 

defcend 
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defcend  part  of  the  rock  in  order  to  recover  his  helmet.  Hyreades  ^  ^^  ^* 
was  a  native  of  the  mountainous  province  of  Mardia,  and  being  ac-  '»  ■>— .^ 
cuftomed  to  clamber  over  the  dangerous  precipices  of  his  native 
country,  refolved  to  try  his  adlivity  in  paffing  the  rock  upon  which 
he  had  difcovered  the  Lydian.  The  defign  was  more  eafily  accom- 
pliflied  than  he  had  reafon  to  expeft  ;  emulation  and  fuccefs  en- 
couraged the  braveft  of  the  Perfians  to  follow  his  example ;  thefe 
were  fupported  by  greater  numbers  of  their  countrymen  ;  the  garrifon 
of  Sardis  was  furprifed ;  the  citadel  ftormed ;  and  the  rich  capital 
of  lower  Afia  fubjeded  to  the  vengeful  rapacity  of  an  indignant 
vidtor*'. 

The  Perfians  were  accuftomed,  like  other  nations  of  the  an- 
cient world,  to  exercife  the  rights  of  conqueft,  without  refpei!^- 
ing  the  laws  of  humanity.  Though  they  fought,  and  conquered^ 
and  plundered,  only  for  the  benefit  of  their  prince,  whofe  flaves 
and  property  they  themfelves  were,  yet  in  the  firft  emotions  of 
military  fuccefs  they  difcovered  all  the  eagernefs  of  avarice,  and 
all  the  fury  of  refentment;  ading  as  if  they  had  been  called  to 
punifh,  not  the  enemies  of  their  king,  but  their  own  perfonal  foes ; 
and  as  if  each  man  had  been  entitled  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  his 
rapacious  cruelty. 

The  Lydian  prince,  delivered,  as  we  are  told,  by  an  extaordinary  Ungenerous 
accident  from  the  blind  rage  of  the  foldiery"^  feemed  to  be  referved  Craius?'" 
for  a  harder  fate.  Dragged  into  the  prefence  of  his  conqueror,  he 
was  loaded  with  irons;  and  the  ftern,  unrelenting  Cyrus,  of  whofe 
humane  temper  of  mind  we  have  fo  beautiful,  but  fo  flattering  a  pic- 
ture in  the  phllofophical  roiTiance  ofXenophon,  ordered  him,  with: 
the  melancholy  train  of  his  Lydian  attendants,  to  be  committed  to  the. 

♦'   Herodot.  I.  i.   c.  Ixxxiv.  Av^s^um  in-r,  zthh  K^oiacv.    The  learned  in  phy» 

♦'^  Kerodot.  p.  36.     Crcefus  had  a  dumb  fiology  will  decide,  whether  certain  impedi- 

fon,  whc  ,  -eing  a  Perfian  rufh  againft  his  fa-  raents  of  fpeech  may  fometimes  be  conquered. 

ther,  V  ■    :  ?   misfortunes  had  rendered  him  by  the  impetuous  violence  of  feme   ftrong 

carelefs  of  life,  firft  fpoke  on  this  occafion  ;  paffion, 

flames*. 
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CHAP,  flames.  An  immenfe  pile  of  wood  and  other  combuftibles^  was  ered- 
V,  -.i,~  I .  ed  in  the  moft  fpacious  part  of  the  city.  The  miferable  vidims, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pyre.  Cyrus, 
furrounded  by  his  generals,  witnefled  the  dreadful  fpedacle,  either 
from  an  abominable  principle  of  fuperflition,  if  he  had  bound  him- 
felf  by  a  vow  to  facrifice  Croefus  as  the  firft  fruits  of  his  Lydian  vic- 
tory, or  from  a  motive  of  curiofity,  equally  cruel  and  impious,  to 
try  whether  Croefus,  who  had  fo  magnificently  adorned  the  temples 
and  enriched  the  minifters  of  the  gods,  would  be  helped  in  time 
of  need  by  the  miraculous  interpofition  of  his  much  honoured 
protedors  *'. 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  opprefled  and  confounded 
by  the  intolerable  weight  of  his  prefent  calamity,  compared  with 
the  fecurity  and  fplendour  of  his  former  ftate,  recolleded  his 
memorable  converfation  with  the  Athenian  fage,  and  uttered 
with  a  deep  groan  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  af^ed  by  an  inter- 
preter, "  Whofe  name  he  invoked  ?"  "  ///>,"  replied  Croefus, 
emboldened  by  the  profped  of  certain  death,  "  whofe  words 
ought  ever  to  fpeak  to  the  heart  of  kings."  This  reply  not  be- 
ing fatisfadory,  he  was  commanded  to  explain  at  full  length 
the  fubje£t  of  his  thoughts.  Accordingly  he  related  the  important 
difcourf^  which  had  pafled  between  himfelf  and  the  Athenian,  of 
which  it  was  the  great  moral,  that  no  man  c^uld  be  called  happy 
till  his  death  *\ 
Cyrus  re-  The  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to  make  a  ftrong  impreffion 

C61VCS  nini 

into  favour.  On  the  heart.  Thofe  of  Croefus  deeply  afieded  the  mind  of  Cy- 
rus. The  Perfian  confidered  the  fpeech  of  Solc-i  as  addrefled  to 
himfelf.  He  repented  of  his  intended  cruelty  towards  an  unfor- 
tunate prince,  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  all  the  pomp  of  profperity. 
He  dreaded  the  concealed  vengeance  that  might  lurk  in  the  bofom 
of  Fate;  and  gave  orders  that  the  pyre  fhould  bo  extinguifhed.     But 

♦^  Herodot    1.  i.  c.  Ixxxvi.  **  See  above,  p.  223. 

the 
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the  workmen  who  had  been  employed  to  prepare  It,  had  performed  CHAP, 
then-  tafk.  with  lb  much  care,  that  the  order  could  not  fpeedily  be  ■_  -.-  f 
obeyed.  At  that  moment,  Croefus  calling  on  Apollo,  whofe  favourite 
Ihrine  of  Delphi  had  experienced  his  generous  munificence,  and  whofe 
perfidious  oracle  had  made  him  fo  ungrateful  a  return,  the  god,  it  is  - 
faid,  fent  a  plentiful  fhower  to  extinguifh  the  pyre.  This  event,  which 
faved  the  life,  and  which  fufficiently  attefted  the  piety  of  Croefus, 
ftrongly  recommended  him  to  the  credulity  of  his  conqueror.  It 
feeraed  impofTihle  to  pay  too  much  refpedt  to  a  man  who  was  evi- 
dently the  favourite  of  heaven.  Cyrus  gave  orders  that  he  fliould 
be  feated  by  his  fide,  and  thenceforth  treated  as  a  king ;  a  revolu- 
tion of  fortune  equally  fudden  and  unexpedted.  But  the  mind  of 
Croefus  had  undergone  a  ftill  more  important  revolution  ;  for,  tu- 
tored in  the  ufeful  fchool  of  adverfity,  he  learned  to  think  with 
patience,  and  to  adl  with  prudence  j  to  govern  his  own  paffions  by 
the  didlates  of  reafon,  and  to  repay  by  wholefome  advice  the  ge- 
nerous behaviour  of  his  Perfian  mafter  *'. 

The  firft  advantage  which  he  derived  from  the  change  in  Cy-   Crafus  re- 
rus's   difpofition   towards  him,    was  the  permiffion  of  fending  his  orTde  of^  * 
fetters    to  the    temple  of   the    Delphian  Apollo,    whofe    flattering  ^"'P^^'J 
oracles  had  encouraged  him  to  wage  war  with  the  Perfians.     "  Be- 
hold,"  were  his  melTengers  inflruded  to  fay,  "  the  trophies  of  our 
promifed  fuccefs  !   behold  the  monuments  of  the  unerring  veracity 
of  the  god!"      The   Pythia  heard  their  reproach  with  a  fmile  of 
contemptuous  Indignation,   and  anfwered  it  with  that  folemn  gra- 
vity which   fhe  was   fo   carefully   taught  to   afTume ;    "  The  gods 
themfelves  cannot  avoid  their  owpt  deftiny,  much  lefs  avert,  how- 
ever they  may  retard,  the  determined  fates  of  men.      Croefus  has 
fuffered,  and  juftly  fuffeied,   for  the  crime   of  his  anceflor  Gyges, 
who  entrufted,    as  chief  of  the  guards,   with    the  p'erfon  of  Can- 
daules,  the  laft  king  of  the  race  of  Hercules,  "was  feduced  by  aii 


♦'  Herodot.  ].  i.  c. 

Vol.  I.  I  i 
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CHAP,    impious  woman  to  murder  his  mafter,    to  defile  his  bed,    and  to 

1        —    '    ufurp    his   royal   dignity.      For    this    complicated  guilt  of   Gyges 

the  misfortunes  of  Croefus  have  atoned :  but  know,  that,  through 

the  favour  of  Apollo,  thefe  misfortunes  have  happened  three  years 

whofe  pre-      later  than,  the  fates  ordained  **."     The  Pythia  then  proceeded  to  ex- 

cxpiafned  to    plain  her  anfwers  concerning  the  event  of  the  war  againft  Cyrus, 

tion  "^  and  proved,  to  the  convidion  of  the  Lydians,    that  her  words,  if 

properly  underflood,   portended  the  deftru£tion,  not   of  the   Per- 

fian,    but  of  the  Lydlan  empire.     Croefus  heard  with  refignation 

'  the  report  of  his  melTengers,  and  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  the 

Delphian  oracle,   which  maintained  and  increafed  the  lultre  of  its 

ancient  fame. 

♦*  Herodot.  1. 1.  c.  xcl.  &  feq. 
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Cyrus  threateiis  the  Afiatic  Colonies. — Their  Meafures. — 
The  Spartafts  remonjlrate  agai7ifi  his  Dejign, — Co?i- 
quefis  of  Harpagus. — Migrations  of  the  vanquijhed 
Greeks. — Cyrus  takes  Babylon. — Camhyfes  fubdues 
Egypt, — Receives  Tribute  from  the  African  Greeks. — 
Reign  of  Darius. — Final  Settleme?it  of  the  Perfan 
Empire. — Degeneracy  of  Ma7i?iers. — Revolt  of  Ionia, 
— State  of  Greece. — The  Io?iian  Revolt  abetted  by  the 
Athenians  and  Eretrians — who  burn  Sardis, — The 
Afatic  Greeks  defeated  by  Sea  and  Land^ — Their 
Condition  under  the  Perfan  Government, 


D 


URING  the  reign  of  Croefus,  and  his  four  warlike  predecef-    CHAP, 


VIII. 


fors,  the  Afiatic   Greeks  fometimes  enjoyed  their  favourite 
form  of  republican  government,  fometimes  fubmitted   to  domeftic  tens"'thV^*' 
tyrants,  alternately  recovered  and  loft  their  national  independence,  ^l''^"'- 
The  fuccefs  of  the  ambitious  Cyrus  was  not  likely  to  improve  the  '^'"-  ^• 
condition  of  the  lonians,  who,  during  the  dependence  of  his  for- 
tune, had  repeatedly  neglected  opportunities  to  deferve  his  gratitude. 
Before  invading  Lower  Afia,  he  earneftly  entreated  them  to  fliare 
the  glory  of  his  arms  ;  hut  they  preferred  their  allegiance  to  Croefus, 
to  the  friendfhip  of  a  lefs  known,  and  perhaps  feverer,  tyrant.  When 
the  fortune  of  war,  or  rather  the  fuperiority  of  his  own  genius,  had 
•given  Cyrus  poffefTion  of  all  the  neighbouring  provinces^  the  lonians 
were  forward  to  declare,  by  embafly,  their  acceptance  of  his  prof- 

I  i  2  fered 
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Meafures  of 
the  Afiatic 
colonks. 


The  Ionian 
confederacy. 


fered  alliance  ;  or,  if  that  fhould  now  be  refufed,  to  requeft  his 
protedion  on  the  fame  terms  required  by  his  Lydian  predeceffor. 
This  fubmiflive  propofal  only  inflamed  the  ambition  of  the  Perfian ; 
and  his  celebrated  anfwer  ',  on  this  occafion,  clearly  announced  to 
the  Greeks,  that  if  they  would  efcape  the  rigour  of  fervitude,  they 
niuft  owe  their  fafety  to  the  ftrenuous  exertions  of  a  brave  defence, 
not  to  the  clemency  of  Cyrus. 

When  his  hoftile  intentions  were  made  known  in  Ionia,  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  delightful  country  aflembled  in  the  Panionian  grove, 
their  ordinary  rendezvous  in  general  and  important  deliberations. 
This  place,  which,  together  with  the  adjoining  promontory  of  My- 
cale,  was  folemnly  confecrated  to  Neptune,  formed  the  centre  of  the 
I'or^ic  coaft.     Towards  the  north  extended  the  fpacious  bay  of  Ephe- 
fu&,  beyond  which  the  beautiful  peninfula  of  Clazomene'  {Iretched-an 
hundred  miles  into  the  iEgean.     On  the^  fouth,.  the  territory  of  Mi- 
letus occupied  fixty-two  miles  of  the  winding  fhore.    But  the  Mile- 
fians  fent  not  their  deputies  to  the  prefent  convention  ;  for  having 
been  the  confederates,  not  the  fubjeds  of  Croefus,  they  were  admit- 
ted into  the  Perfian  alliance  on  terms  of  equality  and  independence^ 
The  Grecian  intereft  in  Afia,  thus  ungeneroufly  abandoned  by  the 
principal  member  of  the  confederacy,  was  fupported  with  unufual 
fpirit  and  unanimity  by  all  the  inferior  communities.     Reprefenta- 
tives  immediately  appeared  from  Myus   and  Priene,    which   were, 
fituate,  like  Miletus,  on  the  coaft  of  Caria  ;  from  Ephefus,  Colo- 
phon, Lebedus,  Teos,.  Clazomene,  Erythra:,  Phocsa,  and.  Smyrna,, 
which  formed  the  maritime  part  of  Lydia  ;  and  from  the  iflcs  of 
Chios  and  Samos,  which  completed  the  whole  number  of  the  Ionic, 
fettlements. 

*  After  the  Oriental  fafhion,  he  anfwered  net  with  better  fuccefs.     When  caught,  the 

them    by   an    apologue.     A  piper,    feeing  a  fiPiies  jumped  about  in  the  net.     But  he  told 

great  fwarm  of  filhes   in   the  fea,  began  to  ihe-.n,  "  It  is  unnectffary  now  to  dance,  fince 

play,  in  order  to  allure  ihem  to  land.     But  I    have   ceafed    to  play."      Herodot.    1.  i. 

as  they  difregarded  his  mufiCj  he  employed  a  c.  cxli. 

Mean= 
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Meanwhile  the  F.oHans,  alarmed  by  the  fame  dano;er,  convened  in    C  H  A  P^ 

VIII 
their  ancient  capital  of  Cyme'.     Their  inferior  towns   were,  Larifla,    <       .-'    / 

Neontichus,  Tenus,  Cilia,  Notion,  ^ginoasfla,  Pitane',  JEgxa,  My-  EoUan".'  ^ 
rina,  and  Greneia.     Their  territory  was  more  extenfive,  and  more 
fertile,  laan  that  of  their  Ionian  rivals,  but  their  climate  lefs  tempe- 
rate %  their  harbours  lefs  commodious,,  and  their  cities  far  lefs  confi- 
derable  in  power  and  fame. 

It  may  feem  extraordinary,  that  the  Dorians,  efpecially  thofe  inha-   Ofthel>o« 
biting  the  peninfula  of  Caria,  who  w^ere  likewife  deftined  to  feel  the  "^"^* 
Perfian  power,  fhould  not  have  joined  in  meafures  neceffary  for  the 
common  defence.     But  this  circumftance  it  is  fiill  poflible  to  explain. 
Of  the  fix  Doric  republics,  who  annually  aflembled  at  Triopium  to 
celebrate  the  feftlval  of  Apollo',  four  were  encouraged,  by  their  in- 
fular  fituation,  to  contemn  the  threats  of  Cyrus.     Cnidus,  as  will 
appear  hereafter,  hoped    to    derive  from    art   the   fame  advantages 
which  its  confederates,  Cos,  Lindus,  Jaliflus,  and  Camirus,  enjoyed 
by  nature.     And  HalicarnaiTus,  the  fixth  Dorian  flate,  as  we  are  in- 
formed with  a  laudable  impartiality,  by  a   native   of  that  city,  had 
been  recently  excluded  from   the  Triopian  feftival.     This   difgrace 
was  occafioned  by  the  fordid  avarice  of  Agaficles  the  Halicarnafliani 
who  having  conquered  in  the  Triopian  games,    carried  away   the 
tripod,  which  was  the  prize  of  his  vidlory ;  whereas, -according  to- 
an  eftabliflied  rule,  he  ought  to  have  confecrated  it  in  the  temple: 
of  Apollo.     His  facrilege  deprived  his  country  of  the  common  bei- 
nefits  of  the  Dorian  name  *.. 

*  Herodotus's  encomium  on  the  climate  of  know."     He  then  proceeds-to  obferve,  that 

Ionia  is  remarkable :  "Oi  h  Itit;  utoi,  rm  xai  th ;  countries  on  all  fides  of  Ionia  were  op- 

To  UatwviM  tri,  ra  (*e»  a^ai.',  xat  rm  n^c^-v,  sv  preffed  by    cold  and   humidity   on    the  one 

ru  xaWvirw  iTvyx^-'fi  iJguc-afiwci  woTitac,    ■Trcctrm  hand,  or    heat    and    drought  on   the  other.- 

av^^wTim  Ti«    rfiii:    .Wj  :     "   Thefe    lonians,  Herod.  1.  i,  c.  cxlii. 

to  whom  Panionium  belongs,   iiave  built  ri-         '  Three  in   the   ifle  of  Rhodes,   one  im 

ties  in  the  fined  climate,  and  in   the   mod  Cos, 
teamifial  fuuations,    of  all  men  whom   we        *  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  cxliv. 
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CHAP.  To  enliven  the  drynefs  of  geographical  defcrlption,  eflentlal,  how- 

.        _'   .  ever,    to  the  peifpicuity  of  the    prefent   narrative,   we  Ihould   in 

fwTerthe'ln-  vain  tum  our  thoughts  to  the  aftual  condition  of  the  Afiatic  fhore. 

cientandmo-  p        veftiges  remain  of  the  Doric  and  Eolic  cities  ;  and  even  the 

dern  Itate  of     '^  ^  o 

Lower  Afia.    Jonic,  which  far  furpafled  them  in  magnificence  and  fplendor,  can 

fcarcely  be  recognized  by  the  learned  and  curious  traveller.    Nothing 

now  remains  but  the  indelible  impreffions  of  nature  ;  the  works  of 

men  have  periflied  with  themfelves.     The  phyfical  advantages  of 

Lower  Afia  continue  nearly  "*  the  fiime  now,  as  two  thoufand  years 

ago  ;  but  the  moral  condition  of  that  country,  compared  to  what  it 

once  was,  is  the  filent  obfcurity  of  the  grave,  contrafted  with  the 

vivid  luftre  of  adive  life. 

The  Afiatic         The  Afiatic  Greeks  having  examined  the  ftate  of  their  affairs,  were 

^Tmbiflv'^    fully  fenfible  of  their  own  weaknefs,   compared  with   the  ftrength 

craving  aid.     of  the  enemy.     In  forming  their  eftablifhments  in  Afia,  they  had 

to  the  mother    '-'  •'  '='  _  n  • 

country.  confiucd  themfclvcs  to  a  long  and  narrow  hne  on  the  coalt,  looking 
a/c.'sao!"'  with  a  wiiliful  eye  towards  the  mother-country,  from  which,  in 
'  every  calamity,  they  expeded  alTiftance  and  protedion.  The  refult, 
therefore,  of  the  prefent  deliberation  was  to  fend  an  erabafly  into 
Greece,  in  order  to  explain  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
pofed,  and  to  fhew  the  necelfity  of  powerful  and  timely  aid.  It 
might  have  been  expeded  that  Attica,  the  native  country  of  the 
lonians,  fhould  have  received  the  firft  vifit  of  the  ambafladors  j  but 
Athens  was  then  governed  by  the  tyrant  Fififtratus,  who,  it  was  fup- 
pofed,  would  be  averfe  to  take  arms  againft  a  tyrant  like  himfelf. 
Sparta,  though  a  republic  of  greater  power  and  renown,  was  little 
connefted,  either  by  commerce  or  affinity,  with  the  Greeks  of  Afia. 
The  propofals    of   the  Afiatic  ambafliidors,    therefore,    were   very 

♦  The  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country,     Choifeuil   Gouffier,   Le   Voyage  pittorerqae 
produced  chiefly  by  the  receding  of  the  fea,     de  la  Giece,  (ic. 
jaay  be  feen  in  the  fplendid  work  of  Monf. 

2  coolly 
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coolly  received  by  the  Sparicn  fenate.     On  fuch  occafions,  how-    ^  ^ ^  ^^ 
ever,  it  was  cuftomary  to  take  the  opinions  alfo  of  the  people.     In    '..  ■ ,—  a_ 
the    aflembly  convened   for  this  purpofe,    Pythermus,  a  Phoccean,, 
clothed  with  pvirple,  as  ^  mark  of  his  confideration  in   his   native 
country,    fpoke   for  himfelf  and   his  colleagues.     But  the   beauties 
of  his  Ionic  dialed  were  unable  to  move  the  refolution  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians, who,  mindful  of  the  ancient  enmity  between  the  Ionic 
and  the  Doric  race,  declined  fending  any  forces  into  Afia,  to  refill 
the  arms  of  Cyrus.     Though  their  generoflty  furnifhed  no  public  The  Sjpartanjj 
afliftance,    their  caution   privately  difpatched   feveral   Spartan  citi-  with  Cyrus 
zens  to  obferve  the  operations  of  the  war.     When  thefe  men  ar-  dffie'n  of 
rived    in  Ionia,    they  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  exceed  the  bounds  ^^'"^"'"S 
©f  their  commiffion.     They  appointed  Lacrines,  the  moft  confider-  Greeks. 
able  of  their  number,  to  travel   to  the   Lydian  capital,  in  order  to 
acquaint  Cyrus,    that    if  he  committed  hoftilities    againft   any  of 
the  Grecian  cities,  the  Lacedxraonian  republic  would  know  how  to 
punifh  his  injuftice.     Cyrus,  aflonifhed  at  fuch  an  infolent  melTage 
from  a  people  altogether  unknown  to  him,  alked  the  Greeks  prefent 
(for  there  was  always  a  great  number  of  Grecian  fugitives  in  the 
armies  of  their  neighbours),  who  the  Lacedsemonians  were'?   and 
what  number  of  men  they  could  bring  into  the  field  ?     When  in- 
formed of  thefe  particulars,  he  replied  to  the  Spartan  ambaiTador,.  h!s  anfwcr 
"  That  he  never  (hould  fear  men  who  had  a  fquare  in  the  midft  of  ^°  '''^^ 
their  city,  in  which  they  met  together  to  pradlife  mutual  falfehood 
and  deception*;  and  that  if  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  bleffings 
of  health,   he  hoped  to  afford  the  Spartans  more  domeftlc  reafons 
©f  complaint,   than   his   military  preparations  againft  the.  Greeks 
©f  Afia." 

'•Herodotus  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  with  the  ufe  of  which  the  Afiatics  were  to- 

this  ignorance  was  not  affefted,  the  better  to  tally   unacquainted,    "being   deftitute,"  as- 

mark  his  contempt.  Herodotus  fays,  •♦  of  all  places  of  public  re»- 

*  Cyrus  alludes  to  the  market-places,  or  fort." 
piblic  fi^uates,  common  in  all  Cjecian  citic^^, 

T3ie- 
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CHAP.  The  ultel-vlew  with  Lacrincs  happened   among   the  lafl:  public 

« — -W-— »  tranfadions  during  Cyrus's  refidence  at  Sardis.      Having  reduced 

nant  Harpa-  Crosfus  into  Captivity,  the  only  enemy  in  thofe  parts  w^ho  feemed 

fiTthe^coun-  worthy  of  his  arms,  he  was  eager  to  return  towards  the  eaft,  in  or- 

uksofLower  j^^.  ^^  complete  his  conquefts   in   Upper  Afia.     The   Grecians  he 

oiymp.  knew  to  be  a  warlike  people  ;  but  as  their  numbers  were  inconfider- 

\x,    2. 

A.  C.  539.  able,  their  cities  fmall,  and  ill  fortified,  he  thought  proper  to  attempt 
in  perfon  objects  of  greater  moment,  and  to  commit  the  Grecian 
war  to  the  Ikill  of  his  lieutenant,  Harpagus  ^ 

In  the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  this  general  became  mafter  of  all 
the  countries  of  Lower  Afia,  poffeffed  by  either  Greeks  or  Barba- 
rians. Having  the  command  of  men  and  labour,  he  caufed  mounds 
of  earth  to  be  thrown  up,  adjacent  to  the  Grecian  walls.  In  this  fer- 
vice,  immenfe  numbers  muft  have  perifhed  by  the  darts  of  the  ene- 
my ;  but  the  work  was  no  fooner  completed,  than  the  Perfians, 
running  up  the  mounds,  got  pofleffion  of  the  wails,  drove  the 
Greeks  &om  their  battlements,  overpow.ered  them  from  their  own 
fortifications,  entered,  and  facked  their  towns*. 
The  Pho-  When  we  confider  the  fury  with  which  the  wars  of  the  ancients 

their  coun-     were  Carried  on,  and  refleft,  that  the  immediate  confequences  of  a 
olymp.  defeat  were  fervitude  or  death,  we  have  reafon  to  bcHeve  that  the 

a"  C  30  Greeks  would  make  a  refolute  and  bloody  defence.  This  indeed 
fufficiently  appears,  by  the  evidence  of  a  few  fcattered  fa£ts  pre- 
ferved  in  hiftory.  The  firft  place  which  Harpagus  attacked  was 
the  celebrated  capital  of  the  Phocxans,  the  moft  northern  city  of 
Ionia.  The  inhabitants,  as  already  mentioned,  were  famous  for 
their  long  and  fuccefsful  navigations,  in  the  couffe  of  which  they 
had  often  vifited  the  coafts  of  Spain,  the  Mexico  and  Peru  of  the 
ancient  world.     The  money  derived  from  that  country  had  enabled 

'  His  predecefTor,  Mazares,    died  almoft     for    (laves.     Herodot.    I.  i.    c.  Ixi. 
immediately     after    he    had     taken    Priene         *  Herodot.    lib.  i.     cap.  clxii,    cJxJii,    & 
and  Magnefia,    aad    fold    the    inhabitants    feg. 

them 
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tliem  to  build  the  bell:  fortification  that  was  to  be  feen  In  all  thofe    ^  ^.^  ^• 
parts ;  yet  they  entertained  not  any  hopes  of  refifting  the  Perfian  in- 
vaders.    Such,  however,  was  their  loX'e  of  liberty,  and  their  dread 
of  feeing  in  their  ftreets  the  army  of  a  conqueror,  that  they  refolved 
on  a  meafure  which  has  been  often  propofed,  but  feldotn  executed. 
When  Harpagus  fent  them  his  commands,  they  begged  the  favour 
of  a  day's  paufe  for  deUberation.     In  all  probability  they  had  already 
taken  many  neceflary  meafures  for  efFeding  their  efcape  ;  for  during 
that    fhort  interval,    their  {hips  were  prepared,    their   money  and 
goods  put  on  board,  their  wives   and  families   embarked,  and  the 
whole  community  was  floating  on  the  waves,  when  the  Perfians  ar- 
rived to  take  poffenion   of  defolated   dwellings  and    empty  walls. 
The  advantageous  fituation  of  Phocsa,  and   the  pains  which  had 
been  taken  to  improve  and  to  embellifh  it,  make  this  refolutlon  ap- 
pear the  more  extraordinary  ;  if  any  thing,  at  leaft,  can  add  to  the 
wonder,    that  a  whole  people   fhould   unanimoufly  abandon   their 
temples,  their  altars,  and  what  in  ancient   times  feemed  not  lefs 
facred,  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors ;  fliould  totally  diveft  themfelves 
of  every  right  to  a  country  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  call  their 
own  ;  and  fet  fail  with  their  wives  and  children,  ignorant  whither 
to  dired  their  courfe,  or  in  what  friendly  port  they  might  expe(3: 
prote<flIon  or  repofe '. 

The  Phocxan  fleet,  confiding  of  more  than  two  hundred  fail.  Their  adven- 
made  for  the  ifle  of  Chios,  which,  of  all  the  Ionic  fettlements, 
feemed  mod  fecure  againft  the  Perfian  arms.  Having  arrived  there, 
they  endeavoured  to  purchafe  from  the  Chians  the  fmall  Oenuffian 
iflands :  but  the  Chians,  jealous  of  their  commerce,  and  knowing 
the  adventurous  fpirit  of  the  fugitives,  denied  their  requefl:.  The 
Phocseans,  thus  cruelly  rejeded  by  men  of  the  fame  race  and  lan- 
guage with  themfelves,  fet  fail  on  a  much  longer  voyage,  for  the  ifle 

"  Hefodot.  1.  1.  c.  clxiv. 

Vol.  I.  K  k  of 
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of  Cynus,  or  CoiTica,  where,  about  twenty  years  before,  they  had 
formed  a  fmall  eftabUfhment.     As  they  coafted,  in  the  night,  along 
the  folitary  fhore  of  their  ancient  city,  a  few  fhips,  manned  with 
enterprifmg  crews,  landed  in  the  harbour,  furprifed  the  Perfian  gar- 
rlfon,  and  put  every  man  to  the  fword.     After  applauding  this  me- 
morable   ad  of  revenge,    the   whole    fleet,    tranlported   with    fury 
againft  the  Perfians,    bound  themfelves   by  mutual  oaths  never  to 
return  to  Phocsa,  until  a  burning  ball  of  iron,  which  they  threw 
Into  the  fea,  fhould  again  emerge  unextinguifhed  "°.     Yet  fuch  is 
the  powerful  attachment  of  men  to  their  ancient  habitations,  tliat  in 
a  few   hours,   more   than   one  half  the   fleet,  unable   to   refift   the 
alluring  profpedt   of  their  native  country,  difregarded   their  oaths, 
and  failed  for  the  well-known  harbour..     The  deib-udlon  of  the 
Perfian  garrifon  removed  the  only  obftacle  ini  the  way  of  immediate 
poflefllon  ;    and  the  blame   of  this  maflfacre  might  be    thrown   on 
their  countrymen  who  fled,  while  thofe  who  returned  to  Phocsea 
might  prove  their  innocence,  by  fpeedily  fubmitting  to  every  bur- 
den impofed  on  them.      Meanwhile,    the  befl:  and  braved  portion 
of  the  Phocsean  republic  arrived  with  fafety  at  the  ifland  of  Cor- 
fica  •    where,   their  fubfequent   adventures   not   being    immediately 
conne£led  with  our  prefent  fubjeft,  will  merit  attention  in  another 
part  of  this  hiftory  ". 

The  Phocseans  were. not  the  only  people  of  Afiatic  Greece  who  de- 
ferted  their  country,  rather  than  abandon  their  liberty.  The  Teians,. 
■who  Inhabited  the  fouthern  fhore  of  the  Ionic  peninfula,  had  not 
yet  been  fofiened  into  cowardice  by  the  effeminate  mufe  of  Ana- 
creon..  They  followed  the  generous  example  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Phocsea  had  fet ;  forfook  a  city  in  which  they  could  no  longer  re- 
main free,  and  fought  refuge  in  Abdera,  an  ancient  colony  of  Cla- 
zomene,  on  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 


'°  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  cl.w. 


"  Idem,  ibid. 


NefHis. 
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NeflliR   .     The  city  of  Glazomene,  now  mentioned,  was  bmlt  on    CHAP. 

the  continent ;  but  on  the  prelent  occafion,  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid    < t 

flavery,    fettled  in  eight  fmall  ifiands,   at  a  Httle  diilance  from  the   theChzome.- 
fhore,  on  which  they  founded  a  new  city,  the  model  of  that  of  Ve-  "'^"^" 
nice.     The  advantage  which  the  Clazomenians  enjoyed  by  nature, 
the  Cnidlans  endeavoured  to  procure  by  art.     They  occupied  the   Of  the  Cui-  ' 
extremity  of  the  Carian  peninfuia  j  and   tlieir  city  being  joined  to 
the  continent  by  an  ifthmus  of  only  half  a   mile  broad,    they  at- 
tempted, by  means   of  a  ditch,  to  detach  themfelves  entirely  from 
the  main  land.     If  this  could  be  effefted,  they  might  defpife   the 
power  of  their  enemies,  who  not  having  as  yet  fubdued  the  Phoeni- 
cians, poilefled  not  any  naval  force  fufficient  to  conquer  the  Grecian 
ifles.     But  the  approach  of  the  Perfians,  and  ftill  more  their  own 
fuperftitious  fears,  interrupted  this  ufeful  undertaking  ;  and  the  city  of  . 
Cnidus,  as  well  as  all  others  on  the  Afiatic  coaft,  Miletus  alone  ex- 
cepted, were  reduced  to  unconditional  fubmiffion  under  the  Perfiaii 
yoke. 

While  the  arms  of  Harpagus  were  thus  fuccefsful  on  the  weftern  Cyrus  b«, 

iieges  Baby- 

fhore,  thofe  of  Cyrus  acquired  ftill  greater  glory  in  the  central  parts  ion. 
of  Afia  ".     With  amazing  rapidity  his  vidlorious  troops   over-ran  ix.^T.^"  ' 
the  rich  countries  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Tigris.    Every  ^^^' 

thing  gave  way  before  their  valour  and  their  fortune.  The  city  of 
Babylon  alone,  the  ancient  and  proud  capital  of  the  Aflyrian  empire, 
oppofed  its  lofty  and  impenetrable  walls  to  the  ambition  of  the 
conqueror.  When  all  the  countries  round  were  reduced  into 
obedience,  it  might  feem  abfurd  in  the  inhabitants  of  one  place 
to  think  of  refifting  the  Perfian  arms.  But  when  we  confider  the 
fingular  refources  of  this  place,  we  fhall  perceive,  that  a  defign 
which  would  have  been  obftinate  folly  in  any  other  citizens,  was  no 

'*  Herodot.  L  i.  c.  Ixviii.  &  c.  clxviil.  hiftory  of  Greece.     It  is  foreign  to  the  fub- 

''  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,    and  Herodo-  jeft  of  the  prefent  work,  to  examine  the  dif- 

tus,  contain   the  materials   for  the'reign  of  ferences  between  thefe  authors. 

Cyrus,  as   far  as  it  is  connected  with  the 

K  k  2  more 
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more  than  proper  firmnefs  in  the  Babylonians.  Their  capital,  which 
was  celebrated  for  its  magnificence,  wealth,  and  magnitude,  when 
nothing  deferving  the  name  of  capital  exifted  elfewhere  in  the 
world,  was  fituate  in  a  fpacious  plain,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
broad  and  rapid  rivers.  The  outward  wall  was  of  a  firm  quadran- 
gular form,  three  hundred  feet  l)igh,  feventy-five  jjroad,  extending 
fixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  furrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  con- 
tinually fupplied  with  water.  Behind  this  extraordinary  bulwark,  of 
whofe  exiftence  the  wall  of  China  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  can 
alone  ferve  to  convince  modern  increduhty,  was  another  of  almoft 
equal  dimenfions  ;  and  befides  both  thefe  general  fortifications,  each 
divifion  of  the  city  had  its  appropriated  mounds  and  defences.  It  is 
Bnneceflary  to  defcribe  the  towers,  temples,  and  gardens,  which  by 
their  fingular  greatnefs  evidently  announced  the  feat  of  a  mighty 
empire.  Thefe  magnificent  monuments  tended,  indeed,  to  adorn, 
but  others,  lefs  fplendid,  ferved  to  defend  Babylon  '*.  Thefe  were 
magazines  of  corn  and  provifions,  capable  of  maintaining  the  inha- 
bitants for  twenty  years  ;  and  arfenals,  which  fupplied  with  arms 
ftich  a  number  of  fighting  men  as  feenied  equal  to  the  conqueft  or 
defence  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  Baby- 
lon would  exert  its  utmoft  ftrength,  being  then  governed  by  Laby- 
netus,  or  Belthazar,  whofe  defpotifm,  injuftice,  and  impiety,  ex- 
ceeded even  the  crimes  of  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  left  him. 
no  room  to  expe£t  forgivenefs  from  the  clemency  of  Cyrus. 
Takes  the  During  two  years  Cyrus  blocked  up  the  city,  without  attaining 

Ta^em     '^'     ^'^Y   '^^^'"^r  profpcfSt   of  fuccefs  than  when  he  firfl  approached  its 
oiymp.  wails.     The  events    of  this  memorable   fieg'e   are   net   related   by 

Ix.  3.  <-'  ./ 

A.  e.  538.  ancient  writers.  We  only  know,  that  the  efForts^  of  the  Perfians 
proved  fruitlefs,  until  ftrength  was  dire(3:ed  by  ftratagem.  The  river 
Euphrates  entered,  by  a  deep  channel,  the  northern  walls  of  Baby- 
lon, and  ifTuing  forth  from  the  oppofite  fide,  almoft  equally  bifedted 

"♦  Hexodot.  1.  i.  c.  clxxix,  fit  feq. 

the 
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the  city.  Of  this  circumftance  Cyrus  availed  himfelf  to  become  ^  ^^  ^' 
mafter  of  the  place.  He  employed  his  numerous  army  in  digging  >—  ■■^-  ^ 
a  profound  cavern  adjacent  to  the  lofty  mound  which  confined  the 
courle  of  the  river.  This  work  being  completed,  he  patiently  waited 
an  opportunity  for  cutting  the  mound,  and  thus  turning  the  waters 
of  the  Euphrates  into  the  prepared  cavern  ;  fince  if  this  could  be 
done  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  his  troops,  ftationed  at 
the  two  paflages  of  the  Euphrates,  in  and  out  of  the  city,  might  en- 
ter Babylon  by  the  channel  which  the  river  had  abandoned.  This 
defign  was  happily  executed,  when  the  Babylonians,  who  had  long 
defpifed  the  impotent  efforts  of  the  befiegers,  were  employed  in  ce- 
kbrating  a  feftival  with  every  circumftance  of  the  moft  licentious 
fecurity.  The  mound  of  the  Euphrates  being  divided,  the  higheft 
v/aters  deferted  their  channel,,  the  river  became  fordable,  and  the 
troops  of  Cyrus,  who,  had  not  the  Babylonians  been  funk  in  riot 
and  debauchery,  might  have  been  confined  between  the  walls,  and 
overwhelmed  by  darts  from  the  battlements,  made  their  entrance, 
unperceived,  into  the  place  ;  cut  to  pieces  the  unarmed  inhabitants  ; 
and  having  punifhed  an  impious  king  and  his  voluptuous  courtierSy, 
took  pofTeffion  of  the  greateft  and  richefl:  city  of  the  ancient  world  'V 

This  memorable  event  rendered  Cyrus  fole  mafler  of  thofe  valuable   Conquefts  of 
countries  around  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which,  from  time  imme-  cambyfes.°^ 
morial,    had  been   the  feat   of  defpotifm   and:  luxury,    wealth  and  pi.y^P- 
wickednefs.     The  a£tive  ambition  of  this  great  prince  was  adopted  -A.c.  529. 
by  the  emulation  of  his  immediate  fucceflbrs.     His  fon  Cambyfes  Olymp. 

Ixiv*  1. 

received   the  fubmifCon  of  Tyre  and  Cyprus,  and  effeded  the  im-  a.  C.  524.. 
portant  conqueft  of  Egypt,,  in  the  confequences  of  which  the  Greek 
colonies  in  that  country,  and  on  the  adjoining  coaii  of  Africa,  were 
involved. 

In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Chrlftian  Eera,  the  adventurous  Prammetj. 
Golonies  in  lenia  and  Caria  had,  amidft  other  commercial,   or  rather  to  the  throne 

of  Egypt  by 
•'  Herodot.- 1.  i.  c.  clxxviii. — c.  cxciL  Greek  pi- 

4  piratical  "'"^ 
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piratical  eKpeditions,  undertaken  a  voyage  to  Egypt.  Their  brazen 
armour  '\  their  courage,  and  their  adivity,  were  beheld  witli  amaze- 
ment and  terror  by  the  Egyptians,  then  divided  by  fadlion,  and 
torn  by  fedition.  Pfammetichus,  one  of  the  many  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  engaged  the  Greeks  in  his  fervicc.  Through  their  valour 
and  difcipllne  he  became  mafter  of  Egypt.  His  rewards  and  pro- 
mifes.  prevailed  on  them  to  fettle  in  that  country.  They  upheld  the 
throne  of  his  fucceflbrs,  until  Apries,  the  fourth  in  defcent  from 
Pfammetichus,  having  undertaken  an  unfortunate  expedition  againft 
the  Greek  colony  of  Gyrene,  was  dethroned  by  Amafis,  the  contem- 
porary and  ally  of  Croefus  ". 

Amafis  rivalled  the  Lydian  prince,  in  his  partiality  for  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  He  raifed  a  Cyrenian  woman 
to  the  honours  of  his  bed.  The  Greeks  who  had  ferved  his  pre- 
decefTors,  and  who,  in  confequence  of  the  Egyptian  law,  obliging 
the  fon  to  follow  the  profeffion  of  his  father,  now  amounted  to 
near  thirty  thoufand,  he  removed  to  Memphis,  his  capital,  and  em- 
ployed them  as  his  body  guard.  He  encouraged  the  correfpondence 
of  this  colony  with  the  mother  country ;  invited  new  Inhabitants 
from  Greece  Into  Egypt ;  promoted  the  commercial  Intercourfe  be- 
tween the  two  nations  ;  and  afligned  to  the  Greek  merchants  for 
their  refidence  the  town  and  <iifi:ri£t  of  Naucratis,  on  the  Nile, 
where  they  enjoyed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religious  procef- 
fions  and  folemnitles,^,  and  where  the  induftry  of  the  little  illand  of 
iEgina  in  Europe,  and  the  opulence  of  feveral  Greek  cities  In  Afia, 
eredted  temples  after  the  fafliion  of  their  refpedlve  countries  '*. 

This  able  prince  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Pfammenitus,  foon  af- 
ter Cambyfes  mounted  the  throne  of  Perfia.  While  Cambyfes 
made  preparations  for  invading  Egypt,  Pfammenitus  imprudently 
excited  the  refentment  of  Phanes  ",  a  HallcarnafTean  by  birth,  and 


'♦  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  clii.  &  feq. 
"  Herodot.  ibid.  &  Diodor.  Sicul.    1.  i. 
s.  xlvi. 


'*  Herodot.  ibid. 

'7  Herodot,  1.  iii.  c.  iv.  &c. 


an 
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an  officer  of  much  authority  in  the  Grecian  guards.     Phanes  having    ^  HA  F. 

dexteroufly  efFeded  his  efcape  from  Egypt,  offered  his  fervices  to    ' r— ', 

Cambyfes,  who  by  this  time  had  coUeded  the  Grecian  and  Phoeni- 
cian fleets.  This  annament,  however,  feemed  unequal  to  the  con- 
queft  of  Egypt ;  and  to  condud  an  ariny  thither  by  land,  was  an  un- 
dertaking- of  extreme  difficulty.  The  main  obftacle  was  overcome 
by  the  experience  of  Phanes.  He  advifed  Cambyfes  to  purchafc 
the  friendfhip  of  an  Arabian  chief,  who  agreed  to  tranfport  on  ca- 
mels a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  for  the  ufe  of  the  Perfians  in  their 
paffiige  through  the  defert.  With  the  punduality  peculiar  '°  to  his; 
nation,  the  Arabian  fulfilled  his  engagement.  The  Perfian  army 
joined  the  fleet  before  Pelufium  ;  that  place,  regarded  as  the  key 
of  Egypt,  furrendered  after  a  Ihort  fiege  ;  Pfammenitus  was  de* 
feated  in  a  great  battle  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  fubmitted  to  a- 
haughty  conqueror  ",  whom  profperity  rendered  incapable  of  pity 
or  remorfc 

His   cruel,  outrageous,   and    almofl:  frantic  behaviour  in  Egypt,  The  African- 
alarmed  the  neighbouring  Africans,  who  fought  to  avert  the  tern-  tribute' to^^ 
peft  from  themfelves   by   fpeedy  offers  of  fubmiffion   and   tribute,   ^^"^^y^^'' 
This  prudent  meafure  was  adopted  even  by  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  Cyrenaica,  who   had   braved   the   united  power  of  Egypt  and 
Libya.     The  African  Greeks  were  a   colony  of  Thera,    the   mofl:  Their  hlf- 
fouthern  ifland  of  the  jEgean,  and  itfelf  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ".     During  the  heroic  ages,  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  precife 
iera,  the  adventurous  iflanders  fettled  in  that  part  of  the  Sinus  Syrti- 
cus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  principal  city,  Cyrene,  and 
which  is  now  loft  in  the  defert  of  Barca.     Defcended  from  Lacedic-' 
mon,  the  Cyrenians  naturally  preferved  the  regal  form  of  govern- 
ment.    Under  Battue,  the  third  prince  of  that  name,  their  territory 
was  well  cultivated,  and  their  cities  populous  and  flourifhing.     Si.v 

"*  Heredot..  Ibid..  '*  Idem,  ibid.  "  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  clix.  &Teq. 

centisrles- 
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centuries  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  they  received  a  confiderable  ae- 
ceflion  of  inhabitants  from  the  mother  country.  Emboldened  by 
this  reinforcement,  they  attacked  the  neighbouring  Libyans  ",  and 
feized  on  their  pofTeffions.  The  injured  craved  aiTiftance  from 
Apries  king  of  Egypt ".  A  confederacy  was  thus  formed,  in  order 
to  reprefs  the  incurfions,  and  to  chaftife  the  audacity  of  the  Euro- 
pean invaders.  But  the  valour  and  difcipline  of  Greece,  though 
they  yet  feared  to  encounter  the  power  of  Cambyfes,  and  the  re- 
nown of  Perfia,  always  triumphed  over  the  numbers  and  the  fero- 
city of  Africa  '^^ :  nor  did  Gyrene  become  tributary  to  Egypt,  till 
Egypt  itfelf  had  been  fubdued  by  a  Grecian  king,  and  the  fceptre 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  Sefoftris  had  pafled  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ptolemies  ''*. 

Cambyfes  is  faid  to  have  died  by  an  accidental  wound  from  his 
own  fword.  Dai-ius  Hyftafpes,  the  third  in  fucceffion  to  the  em- 
pire (for  the  fhort  reign  of  the  prieft  Smerdis  deferves  only  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  the  palace),  poffefled  the  political  abi- 
lities, but  reached  not  the  magnanimity,  of  Cyrus.  His  ambition 
was  unbounded,  and  his  avarice  ftill  greater  than  his  ambition. 
To  difcriminate  the  characters  of  the  three  firft  and  moft  illuftri- 
ous,  of  their  monarchs,  the  Perfians,  in  the  expreilive  language  of 
the  Eaft,  ftyled  Cyrus  the  father,  Cambyfes  the  mafter,  or  tyrant, 
and  Darius  the  broker,  of  the  empire.  The  laft-mentioned  prince 
added  the  wealthy,  but  unwarlike,  nations  of  India  to  his  domi- 
nions. This  important  acquifition,  which  clofed  the  long  feries  of 
Perfian  conquefts  in  Afia,  was  formed  into  the  twentieth  fatrapy, 
or  great  divifion,  of  the  empire.  The  other  military  enterprifes  of 
this  prince  (as  we  fhall  foon  have  occafion  to  relate)  were  lefs 
fuccefsful.     But   his  reign    is    chiefly  remarkable   as  the  fuppofed 


*'  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  clix. 
**  Herodot.    ibid.      Diodor.  Sicul.    1.  i, 
c.  xlvi. 


''  Herodot.  ibid.  &  1.  iii.  c.  clxi. 
*<■  Strabo,  1.  ii.  &  1.  xvii.  p.  8j6. 
fan.  1.  i. 
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a:ra  at  which  the  religious  and  civil  polity  of  the  Perfians  received  ^  |f  ^  ^• 

that  form  which  they  afterwards  invariahly  retained.  v_— ^ — ~t 

Yet  it  mufi;  be  acknowledged, that  the greateft  learning  and  ingenuity  Thefuppofei 

have  failed  in  the  arduous  tafk  of  alcertaining  the  age,  and  flill  more  ailer. 
of  explaining  the  dodrines,  of  Zoroafter.    At  whatever  period  he 
lived,  he  certainly  did  for  the  Perfians,  what  Homer  and  Hefiod  are 

faid  to  have  done  for  the  Greeks  ^*.     His  theojrony  '\  as  the  Greeks  Religion  of 

the  Perfians. 

would  have  called  it,    confift'cd  in  the  extravagant  dodlrine  of  the 
two  principles,  in  fome  moral  precepts,  and  innumerable  abfurd  cere- 
monies.    The  magi,  or  priefts,  who  probably  derived  fome  Ihare  of 
their  influence  from  pra(3:ifing  thofe  occult  fciences  afterwards  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  name,  were  ftrongly  proteded  by  the  authority  of 
the  prophet.     "  Though  your  good  works,"  fays  the  Sadder,  "  ex-, 
ceed  the  fands  on  the  fea  fhore,  or  the  ftars  of  heaven,  they  will  all 
be  unprofitable,  unlefs  accepted  by   the  prieft ;  to  whom  you  mull 
pay  tithes  of  all  you  poflefs,  of  your  goods,  of  your  lands,  and  of 
your  money.     The  priefts  are  the  teachers  of  religion,  they  know  all 
things,  and  deliver  all  men."     Next  to  the  priefts,  the  royal  family, 
and  particularly  the  reigning  prince,  was  the  peculiar  care  of  Zo^ 
roafter.      In  their  prayers  and  facrifices,   the  Perfians  were  not  aU 
lowed   to  folicit  individually  for  themfelves  the  protedlion  of  hea- 
ven, but  only  for  the  great  king,  and  for  the  nation  at  large.     In 
celebrating  their  religious  worfliip,  they  employed  neither  altars,  nor 
images,  nor  temples ;  they  even  derided  the  folly  of  fuch  practices 
in  others,  probably  (fays  Herodotus)  not  believing,  like  the  Greeks, 
the  nature  of  the  gods  to  referable  that  of  men.     On  the  fummits  of 
the  higheft  mountains  they  facrificed  to  the  divinity ;   and  the  whole 
circle  of  the  heavenG  they  called  God.  They  facrificed,  befides,  to  the 
elements,  particularly  fire,  which  they  confidcred  as  the  pureil  fym- 
bol,  and  moft  powerful  agent,  of  the  Divine  Nature.     They  bor- 
rowed, however,  the  worfhip  of  fome  other  divinities  from  the  Af-? 
fyrians  and  Arabians ;   for  of  all  ancient  nations,  the  Perfians,  ac- 

^*  See  above,  p.  183.  ^'  Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  cxxxii. 
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< V 1    of  their  neighbours.    They  foon  preferred  the  drefs,  and  as  an  ellen- 

Thejr  man-    |.^^j  p^^^.^  ^f  Jrefs,  the  arms,   of  the  Medes,  to  their  own.     When 

ners,  '■ 

they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greeks,  they  learned  the  worft  and 
jnoft  unnatural  of  their  vices.  There  was  fcarcely  any  abfurdity,  or 
any  wickednefs,  which  they  might  not  imbibe,  from  the  licentious- 
caprice,  the  unlveffal  corruption,  and  the  exceffive  depravity  of  Ba- 
bylon. The  hardy  and  intrepid  warriors,  who  had  conquered  Afia^ 
were  themfelves  fubdued  by  the  vices  of  that  luxurious  city.  In 
the  fpace  of  fifty-two  years,  which  intervened  between  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  and  the  difgraceful  defeat  at  Marathon,  the  fentiments,  as 
well  as  the  manners  of  the  Perfians,  underwent  a  total  change ;  and, 
not  with  {landing  the  boafted  fimplicity  of  their  religious  worfhip,  we 
Ihall  find  them  thenceforth  oppreffed  by  the  double  yoke  of  def- 
potifm  and  fupeidition,  whofe  combined  influence  extinguifhed  every 
generous  feeling,  and  checked  every  manly  impulfe  of  the  foul  ". 
under  Cyrus,  The  tendency  towards  this  internal  decay  was  not  perceived 
during  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  whofe  extraordinary  abilities  enabled 
him  to  foften  the  rigours  of  defpotifm,  without  endangering  his  au- 
thority. He  committed  not  the  whole  weight  of  government  to  the 
infolence  of  fatraps,  thofe  proud  fubftltutes  of  defpotifm,  who  were 
ever  ready  to  betray  their  truft,  and  abufe  their  power.  The  infe- 
rior governors  of  towns  and  diftrids  were  appointed  and  removed 
by  himfelf,  to  whom  only  they  were  accountable.  By  an  inftitution, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  modern  poft,  he  provided  for  exadt  and 
ready  information  concerning  the  public  occurrences  in  every  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  vigilant  Ibepherd  of  his  people,  he  was 
always  ready  to  hear  their  petitions,  to  redrefs  their  grievances,  and 
to  reward  their  merit.  Nor  did  the  love  of  eafe  or  pleafure  ever  in- 
terfere with  the  difcharge  of  liis  duty,  in  which  he  placed  the  greateft 
glory  and  happinefs  of  his  reign  '\ 

'*  Xenoph.  de  Inft.  Cyri,  I.  iii.  p,  238. — 243.  *'  Xenoph.  ibid,  p.  230. 
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His   fucceffbrs    were    univerfally  diftinguiflied    by  an   exorbitant  ^  ^}  ^  ^'• 

ambition,  nouriflied  by  the  immenfe  refonrces  of  their  empire,  which  > •• ' 

under  Darius  amounted  to  fourteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty  rius. 

Euboeic  talents,  a  fum  equal  to  three  millions  fix  hundred  and  fe-  jx/.'T" 

venty- five  thoufand  pounds  fterling.     Of  this  vaft  revenue,  which,  A.  C.  517. 

confidering  the  value  of  money  in  ancient  times,  exceeded  thirty  Refonrces 

/-^         1       •   •  1  n  1  •  1       1         ^"'^  grandeur 

millions  at  prefent,  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coalr,  together  with  the  of  tiiac  mo- 
Garians,  Lycians,  and  feveral  other  nations  of  Afia  Minor,  paid  only 
the  thirty-fixth  part,  a  little  more  than  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
Befides  this  flated  income,  Darius  might  on  every  necelfary  occafion 
demand  the  money  and  fervices  of  his  fubjeds.  His  predeceffors 
%vere  contented  with  voluntary  contributions,  and  a  militia.  This 
prince  eftabliflied  taxes,  and  a  (landing  army.  The  number  of  his 
troops  equalled  the  refources  of  his  treafury ;  and  both  correfponded 
to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  which  comprehended  the  greateft 
and  moft  populous  nations  of  the  earth.  The  barbarity  of  the 
iiortherfi  Scythians,  and  the  pertinacious  fpirit  of  the  European 
Greeks,  the  only  enemies  whom  it  remained  for  him  to  conquer, 
feemed  feeble  barriers  againft  the  progrefs  of  univerfal  monarchy. 
In  the  extenfive  regions  of  Afia,  every  head  bowed  to  the  tiara 
of  the  great  king,  who  in  an  annual  progrefs  through  the  central 
parts  of  his  empire,  fpent  the  winter  in  the  warm  plains  of  Ba- 
bylon ;  enjoyed  the  happy  temperature  of  fpring  in  the  city  of 
Sufa,  which  adorned  the  flowery  banks  of  the  Eul^eus ;  and  avoided 
the  fummer  heats  in  his  fpacious  palace  at  Ecbatan,  fanned  by  the 
refrefhing  breezes  of  the  Median  mountains  ". 

But  Darius  could  not  enjoy  the  fplendour  of  his  prefent  greatnefs.  His  cxpedl-' 

•i    J  '■  ^  ^  ^  tionintoScy- 

while  a  fingle  nation  had  merited  his  refentment,  without  feeling  the  thia. 

weight  of  his  revenge.    The  wandering  hordes  of  Scythia  have  been,  ixvi.  4. 

in  all  ages,  formidable  to  the  civilized  kingdoms  of  the  eaft.     Thrice  ^'    •^'^' 
before  the  reign  of  Darius  the  inhabitants  of  that  frozen  region  had 

"  Xenoph.  ibid.  &  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  Ixxix.  &  fcq. 

hi  2  over- 
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CHAP,  overrun  the  fineft  provinces  of  Afia.  Fighting  againft  thefe  barba- 
»^.^ — . — J  rians  the  founder  of  the  Perfian  empire  had  loft  his  army  and  his 
life.  It  belonged  to  his  warlike  fucceflbr  to  punifh  the  ferocity  of 
that  rude  and  uncultivated,  but  bold  and  high-minded  people.  With 
an  army,  it  is  faid,  of  iz^^w  hundred  thoufand  m.en,  Darius  tra- 
verfed  Afia  Minor,  croffed  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  ravaged  Thrace, 
and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Meanwhile  a  fleet  of  fix 
hundred  fail  left  the  Afiatic  coaft,  and  pafling  the  narrow  feas  which 
join  the  ^gean  to  the  Euxine,  coafted  in  a  northern  dircdion  tha 
fliores  of  the  latter,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  failed 
along  that  river,  until  they  joined  the  army.  The  Danube  was  pafied 
by  the  ufual  expedient,  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  built  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  fleet,  compofed  chiefly  of  Grecians,  who  were  left 
to  guard  the  work  of  their  hands,  againft  the  dangers  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  deftrudive  rage  of  the  barbarians  ". 
Lofes  great  This  formidable  army,  colledled  from  fo  many  diftant  provinces-, 

a^my!    "       boldly  entered  the  vaft  uncultivated  wilds  of  Scythia,  in  which  they 
continued   for   five   months,    continually    expofed    to    hunger    and 
thirft,  and  the  darts  of  the  flying  enemy.  When  they  prepared  to  re- 
turn from  an  expedition  in  which  they  had  already  loft  the  beft  part 
of  their  ftrength,  their  good  fortune,  rather  than  their  prudence,  faved 
them    from   immediate  deftru£lion.      It    had    been  agitated  among 
the  Greeks,  whether  they  ought  not  to  demolifti  the  bridge  ;  a  mea- 
fure  ftrongly  recommended  to  them  by  the  Scythian  tribes,   who 
having  ravaged  all  the  adjacent  country,   expelled  to  revenge  the 
invafion  of  the  Perfians,  by  confining  them,  without  refource,  in  an 
Miltiades        inhofpitable   defert.      Miltiades,   an   Athenian,  defcended   from   the 
advice  of 'Jfe   heroic  Ajax,  eagerly  embraced  this  propofal.     He  was  king,  or  ty- 
Scythians,       xTixW..  of  the  citv  of  Cardia,  fituate  near  the  neck  of  the  Thracian 

for  cutting  '  ■' 

ofFhisre-        Cherfonefus.     There  his  uncle,  of  the   fame  name,  planted  a  Gre- 
cian colony,  which  uniting  with  the  barbarous  natives,  formed  a 

*'  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  i.  &  fe<j. 

fmall 


1 


treat. 
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fmall  community,  the  government  of  which  defcended  to  the  fon  of    CHAP. 

his  brother  Cimon,  who  increafed  the  population  of  the  rlfing  (late    • » ' 

by   new  inhabitants  from  Athens.      The  generous  fon   of  Cimon, 
though,  like  all  the  princes  of  thofe  parts,  he  held  his  authority  under 
the  prote(£lion  of  Barius,  preferred  the  recovery  of  national  independ" 
ence  to  the  prefervation  of  perfonal  dignity.     The  other  chiefs  of  the 
Grecian  cities  liftencd  with  apparent  pleafure  to  his  arguments  for 
deftroying  the  bridge,  and  thus  delivering  themfelves  for  ever  from 
the  yoke  of  Perfia.     Hiftia?us,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was  alone  averfe  to  Hiflisus, 
this  bold  refolutioa.     He  obferved  to  the  little  tyrants  of  the  Afiatic  M^^eVus^op^ 
Greeks,  "That  their  own  intereft  was  intimately  connected  with  P°'^^f. '"^'^ 
the  fafety  of  Darius  and  his  Perfians.  Under  the  aufpicious  influence 
of  that  powerful  people,  they  each  of  them  enjoyed  royalty  in.  their 
refpe£llve  commonwealths :  but  fhould  the  empire   of  the  Perfians 
fall  (and  what  lefs  could  .'be  expeded  from  the  deftrudion  of  Darius 
and  his  army),  the  Greeks  would  immediately  difcover  their  partia- 
lity for  republican  government,   banifh  their  kings,  and  re-afTume 
liberty."     The  opinion  of  Hiiliseus  prevailed  ;  the  Perfians  repafled   His  opinion 
the  Danube:    but  Mikiades,   dreading  their  refentment,    had   pre-   oiymp^ 
vioufly  retired  to  Athens,  where,  twenty-three  years  after  the  Scy-   a!c,^"i7, 
thian    expedition,    he   enjoyed   a   more    favourable    opportunity   of 
difplaying  his  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  in  the  ever  memo- 
rable battle  of  Marathon  ^\ 

If  the  public-fpirited  Athenian  excited  the  hatred  and  revenge,  the  Heaccompa- 
felfifh  tyrant  of  Miletus  deferved  the  gratitude  and  the  rewards,  of  to  Uppei"^ 
Darius.  To  continue  the  fovercign  of  his  natives  city  feemed  a  fta- 
tion  below  his  merit ;  he  was  taken  into  the  confidence  of  Darius, 
and  accompanying  him  to  Sard  is,  and  afterwards  to  Sufa,  became 
the  friend,  counfellor,  and  favourite,  of  the  great  king.  While 
Hiftixus  a6ted  fuch  a  diftinguifhed  pait  at  the  Perfian  court,  his 
nephew  Ariftagoras,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  government  of 

*'  Herodot.  ].  iv.  c.  i,  &  ka, 

Miletus, 
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CHAP. 

Vlll. 


His  intrigues 
with  Arilta- 
goras  ; 
Olymp. 
]xix.  3. 
A.C.  502. 


who  excites 
the  lonians 
to  revolt 
from  the 
Perfian  go- 
vernment. 


Sails  to 
Greece  to 
crave  aflift- 
ance. 


Miletus,  incurred  the  dlfpleafure  of  Artaphernes  ^',  the  brother  of 
Darius,  and  governor  of  Sardis.  The  reprefentations  of  that  mini- 
fter,  he  well  knew,  would  be  fuiticient  to  ruin  him,  both  with  his 
uncle  and  with  Darius,  by  whom  he  might  be  deprived  not  only  of 
his  authority,  but  of  his  life.  Governed  by  thefe  confiderations, 
iVriftagoras  meditated  a  revolt''',  when  a  meffenger  unexpectedly 
arrived  from  Hiftixus,  exhorting  him  to  that  meafure.  The  crafty 
Milefian,  who  difliked  the  reftraint  of  a  court,  and  the  uncouth 
manners  of  the  Perfians,  languifhed  for  an  honourable  pretence  to 
return  to  his  native  country  ;  and  he  faw  not  any  means  more 
proper  for  affording  fuch  an  opportunity,  than  the  tumults  of  the 
-Greeks,  which,  as  Ueutenant  of  Darius,  he  would  probably  be  fent 
to  quell.  His  meflage  confirmed  the  refolution  of  Ariftagoras,  who, 
as  the  firft  adt  of  rebellion  againft  the  Perfians,  formally  renounced 
all  power  over  his  fellow-citizens  ^°.  After  giving  this  feemingly 
difmterefted  proof  of  his  regard  for  the  public,  he  eredled  the  ftand- 
ard  of  freedom,  which  was  foon  furrounded  by  the  flower  of  the 
Ionian  youth  ;  by  whofe  affiftance,  traverfmg  the  W'hole  coafl:,  he 
abolifhed  in  every  city  the  authority  of  kings,  and  proclaimed  to  all 
-worthy  to  acquire  it,  the  double  bleffing  of  civil  liberty  and  national 
independence  ". 

The  revolt  thus  happily  effedled,  could  not  however  be  main- 
tained without  more  powerful  refources  than  the  ftrength,  the 
bravery,  and  the  enthufiafm,  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks.  In  order  to 
refill  the  force  of  the  Perfian  empire,  which,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee, 
would  foon  be  exerted  in  crufhing  their  rebellion,  it  was  neceflary 
for  the  lonians  to  obtain  the  protedlion  and  co-operation  of  their 
brethren  in  Europe.     This  important  obje£t  was  committed  to  the 


"  Ariftagoras  had  quarrelled  with  Mega-  ofNaxos,  one  of  the  Cyclades.     Kerodot. 

bates,    the    kinfman   of  Artaphernes    (fince  1.  ii.   c.  xxviii.  Si  feq. 

both  were  of  the  blood  royal),  during  a  fruit-  '»  Herodot.   1.  v.  c.  xxxvi.  xxxvii. 

lefs  expedition,  in  which   they  feem  to  have  ^°  Herodot.  ibid, 

enjoyed  a  joint  command,  againft  the  ifland  ■''  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  xxxviii. 

6  prudence 
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prudence  and  activity  of  Ariftagoras,  who  having  fettled  the  affairs    ^  ^  •^  ^* 

of  the  Eaft,   undertook,   for   the  public  fervice,    an  embaffy  into    > — -v-~— / 

Greece. 

Lacedsemon  ftlll   continued,   rather  in  name,    however,    than  in   .^'^  proceed- 
ings at 
reality,  the  moft  powerful  ftate  in  that  country.     Though  their  go-   Sparta. 

vernment  was,  in  ftridl  language,  of  the   republican  kind,  yet  the 
Spartans   fometimes   bellowed    an   extraordinary  authority  on  their 
kings.     This  degree   of  pre-eminence,    more  honourable  than  any 
that  birth  or  fortune  can  beftow,  the  public  efteem  had  conferred  oa. 
Cltomenes.     To  him  therefore  Ariftagoras,.  after  arriving  at  Sparta, 
found  it  neceflary  to  apply  ^^ ;   and  in  order  to  effedl  the  objed  of 
his  commifTion,  he  defcribed  to  the  Spartan  king  the  immenfe  wealth, 
of  the  Perfiajis,  which  they  had  neither  virtue  to  enjoy,  nor  valour 
to  defend.     He  painted  in  the  warmeft  colours,  the  love  of  liberty 
which  animated  the  lonians,    and    their   firm  expe(fl:ation  that  the 
Spartans   would  enable   them   to   maintain  that  political  independ- 
ence, which  their  own  laws  taught  them  to  confider  as  the  moft  va- 
luable of  all  human  pofleffions.      Their  intereft  and  their  glory,  he 
obferved,  were   on  this  occafion  moft  fortunately  united :  for  hov/ 
much  greater  glory  might   be   acquired   by  conquering  Afia,    thaa 
by  ravaging  Greece  ?  and  how  much  eafier  would  it  be  to  defeat 
the  Perfian  archers,  than  to  fubdue  the  Arcadians  cr  Argives,  v^'ho 
knew,  as  well  as  the  Spartans  themfelves,  the  ufe  of  the  fpear  and 
buckler?     Their  journey  to  Sufa,  the  rich  capital  of  the  Perfian  dc- 
Biinions,  would  be  not  only  fafe  but  delightful.     To  prove  this,  he 
fhewed  the  Spartan  a  brazen  tablet,  on  which  were  engraved  all  the 
countries,  feas,  and  rivers,  of  the  ancient  world.     Pointing  to  the 
eoaft  of  Afia  Minor,    and   the  cities  of  the  lonians,    with  which 
Clecmenes    was  already  acquainted,    he.ihevved  him  adjoining   to 
thefe,  the  beautiful  and  rich  country  of  Lydia.     Next  to  the  cele- 
brated kingdom  of  Croefus  (he  obferved)  extend  the  fertile  fields  of 

**  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  xlix.  &  feq. 

Phr)'gia, 
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CW  A  p.  piii-ygia^  equally  adapted  to  agriculture  and  pafturage.  Beyond 
K^.^—^  Phrygia  lie  the  territories  of  the  Cappadocians,  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Syrians.  Farther  towards  the  eaft  dwell  the  wealthy  Cilicians, 
who  pay  an  anniial  tribute  of  five  hundred  talents  to  the  king ;  next 
to  them  live  the  Armenians,  abounding  in  cattle  ;  and  laft  of  all  the 
Matlenians,  bordering  on  the  province  of  Ciffia,  and  the  flowery 
banks  of  the  Choafpes  ",  containing  the  fuperb  city  of  Sufa,  and 
the  invaluable  treafury  of  Darius.  This  immenfe  fpace  is  filled  up 
by  well-inhabited  countries,  interfered  by  excellent  roads,  and 
fnpplied  at  proper  diftances  with  convenient  places  of  refrefliment 
and  accommodation,  even  for  a  great  army.  Cleomenes  having  pa- 
tiently liftened  to  the  verbofe  defcription  of  the  Milefian,  anfwercd 
him  with  Laconic  brevity,  "  In  three  days  I  will  decide  concerning 
the  propriety  of  your  demand  ^\"  At  the  expiration  of  thst  time, 
Ariftagoras  failed  not  to  repair  to  the  place  appointed,  where  he  was 
foon  met  by  the  Spartan  king,  who  afked  him_.  In  how  many  days 
they  might  march  to  Sufa  ?  Here  the  ufual  prudence  of  Arifla- 
goras  forfook  him  ;  for  he  ought  not  to  have  told  the  true  dif- 
tance,  fays  Herodotus,  if  he  had  wiflied  to  engage  the  Spartans  to 
accompany  him.  But  he  replied  unguardedly.  That  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  about  eighteen  miles  a  day,  they  might  reach  Sufa  in 
His  over-  three  months.  Upon  this  Cleomenes  exclaimed  with  indignation, 
edThere!'"'^'  "  Mikfian  ftranger,  you  muft  be  gone  from  Sparta  before  the  fet- 
ting  of  the  fun  ;  for  you  have  made  a  very  inaufpicious  and  a  very 
dangerous  propofal,  in  advifmg  the  Spartans  to  undertake  a  journey 
of  three  months  from  the  Grecian  fea."  With  this  fevere  repri- 
mand he  left  Ariftagoras,  and  immediately  returned  home.  The 
artful  Milefian,  however,  was  not  to  be  difconcerted  by  a  firft  re^ 
fufal.  According  to  the  cuftom  of  ancient  times,  when  men  en- 
deavoured to  paint  to  the  eye  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  he  clothed 
himfelf  in  the  garment  of  a  fuppliant,  and  fought  protedion  in  the 
"  Otherwife  called  the  Eulsus,  as  above,  p.  259.  '*  Herodot.  ibid. 

houfe 
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lioufe  of  Cleoracnes.     Having  obtained  the  favour  of  a  third  audi-     ^  ^^^^  ^' 

ence,  he  attempted  to  effect  by  money  what  he  could  not  accom-    v-  -,—  ^ 

pliih  by  argument.     But  he  found  it  as  difficult  to  bribe,  as  it  had 

been  to  perfuade,  the  Spartan  ;   and  although  he  tempted  him  with 

the  ofler  of  about  five  thoufand  pounds  (an  immenfe  lum  in  Greece 

in  thofe  days),  it  was  impoflible  to  render  Cleomenes  propitious  to 

his  defjgns  ". 

Ariilagoras,  thus  ungeneroufly  difmifled  from  Sparta,  had  recourfe   He  applies  to 

.  Athens. 

to  the  Athenians,  from  whom  he  had  reafon  to  exped.  a  more  fa- 
vourable reception.     Athens  was  the  mother-country  of  the  lonians, 
who  formed  the  greateft  and  inoft  diftinguilhied  portion  of  the  Afiatic 
Greeks.     The  Athenians,  as  a  maritime  ftate,  had  always  maintained 
a  clofer  connedlion  than  the  Spartans,  with  their  diftant  colonies  ; 
and  as  they  polfelTed,  for  that  early  age,  a  very  confiderable  naval 
ftrength,    they   were  not  averfe  to  a   diftant  expedition.      Befides   Conftkutlon 
thefe  realons,  wnich  at  all  tunes  mufl:  have  had  no  fmall  influence   public,  as  re- 
on  their  councils,  the  prefent  fituation  of  their  republic   was  pecu-   foion!     ^ 
liarly  f:ivourable  to  the  caufe  of  Ariftagoras.     The  free  form  of  go-   *^|,^™^' 
vernment,  gradually  introduced  by  the  progreffive  fpirit  of  liberty,   A.  C.  .94. 
had  been  defined  by  the  laws   of  Solon,  and  confirmed  by  the  una- 
nimous   approbation   of  the    whole  people.     The  public  aifembly, 
confifting  of  all  citizens  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  was 
inverted  with  the  executive,  as  well  as  the  legiflative  powers  of  go- 
vernment.    The  nine  archons  were   rather   the  minifters,  than,  as 
their  name  denotes,  the  governors  of  the  republic.    The  fenate,  con- 
fifting firft  of  four,  and  afterwards  of  five  hundred  members,   v/as 
conftituted  by  lot,   the  moft  popular  mode  of  appointment.     The 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  originally  cntruftcd  with  the  criminal  jurif- 
didion,  affumed  an  extenfive  power  in  regulating  the  behaviour  and 
manners  of  the  citizens.     It  confifted  only  of  fuch  maglftrates  as  had 
difcharged  with   approbation   the  duties   of  their  re fpedive  offices. 

^5  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  li. 

Vol.  I.  Mm  The 
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CHAP,    The  members  were  named  foi*  life  :  and  as,  from  the  nature  of  the 

VJII. 
»—- V— — /    iaftitution,  they  were  generally  perfons  of  a  mature  age,  of  an  ex- 

tenfive  experience,  and  who  having  already  attained  the  aim,  had 
feen  the  vanity,  of  ambition,  they  were  well  qualified  to  reftrain  the 
Impetuous  paflions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  po- 
pular frenzy.  Such  was  the  government  '^  enjoyed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, which  they  fondly  regarded  as  the  moft  perfe£l  of  all  humaix 
inftitutions,  and  vo'hich  was  peculiarly  endeared  to  them  at  prefent, 
by  the  recent  recovery  of  freedom,  after  a  long,  though,  in  general, 
not  a  cruel  tyranny. 
UAirpation  The  danger  of  tyranny  is  an  evil  neceflarily  attending  every  de— 

of  Piliftratus.  .  i  ,•  •  i  •    i  i  •  r 

Olymp.  1.  3.   mocratical  republic,    in  which,    as  there  is  not  a  proper  ieparation 
'    '  ^^  '      between  the  legiflative  and  executive  powers,  the  affembly  muft  in- 
truft  to  one  man  thofe  functions  of  government,  which  the  colledlive- 
body  of  the  people  are  fometimes  unable,  and  always  ill  qualified 
to  exercife  ;  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  fplendour  of  wealth  may 
dazzle,  the  charms  of  eloquence  may  feduce,  and  the  combined  power 
of  policy  and  prowefs  may  intimidate  and  fubdue  the  unfteady  minds 
of  the  ignorant  vulgar.  The  fame  of  his  Olympic  vldlories  could  not" 
procure  for  Cylon  "  the  fovereignty  of  Athens  ;  and  it  is  probable  thar 
many  other  unfuccefsful  candidates  had  afplred  at  this  high  objecl  of 
ambition,  before  the  arts  and  eloquence  of  Pififtratus,  who,  though- 
born  an  Athenian  citizen,  was  defcended  of  the  blood  of  ancient; 
kings,  obtained  poflefiion   of  the  dangerous  prize,  which  proved  fo 
fatal  to  his  family. 

Expulfion  of       What  his  enterprizing  ability  had  acquired,  his  firmnefs,  his  wif— 

Hippias.  11.  1  ■         33.  1  1     1     1  •  1  •         •  r- 

Olymp.,         dom,    and  his  moderation       enabled   him   long   to   maintain,      bo 

Ixvii.   3. 

A.  C.  510.  ^*  I  forbear  treating  fully  of  the  Athenian     the  Athenians.     Then,  and   not  till  then,  a 

o-overnment  and  laws,  until  the  eftablifh-ment  thoro'.igb  acquaintance  with  the  internal  con-" 

of  what   was    called    the   Athenian  empire,  ftitution  and  Hate  of  Athens  will  become  ne- 

During  more   than  fixty  years,  that  republic  ceflary  for  explaining  the  hiftorical  tranfac- 

njaintained  dominion  over  many  hundred  ci-  tions  which  we  {hall  have  occafion  to  record. 

ties  and  colonies.     The  fate-of  all  thefe,  as  ■'■'  Thucyd.  1.  i.  c.  cxxvi.     Plut.  in  Solon. 

well  as  the  meafures  of  independent  and  ho-  =^  Plato   in    Hipparch.     Herodot.     Thu- 

lUle  dates,  depended  on  the  proceedings  of  cydid.  i.   zo.     Ariilot.  Polit.  1.  v.  c.  xii. 

5  completely 
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■completely  was  his  authority  eftablifhed,  that  on  his  death  the  go-     ^  ^^-^  ^• 

vernment  defcended,  as   a  private  inheritance,  to  his  fon.     Refent-    "- '^ ' 

iTient  of  a  perfonal  injury  '"  delivered  the  Athenians  from  the  mild 
tyranny  ■*"  of  Hipparchus  ;  though  his  murderers,  Harmodius  and 
Ariftoo-eiton,  were  afterwards  celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  not  as 
the  avengers  of  a  private  quarrel,  but  as  the  reftorers  of  public  free- 
dom *'.  His  brother  Hippias  fucceeding  to  the  throne,  treated  his 
countrymen  with  a  degree  of  feverity  which  they  had  not  hitherto 
experienced  :  his  perfon  and  his  government  became  alike  odious  ; 
he  was  expelled,  by  the  alTiftance  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  the 
o-eneral  indignation  of  an  Injured  people,  after  his  family  had,  with  A.  c.  57S— 
various  interruptions,  governed  Athens  fixty-eight  years. 

The  power  of  Athens  was  great  in  ancient  times  ;  but  it  became   Rapid  fuc- 
Incomparably  greater  after  the  re-eftablifhment  of  democracy  *\     So   Athenians 
advantageous  to  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  Is  the  enjoyment  of  efirbiifhment 
liberty,  even  in  its  leaft  perfe£l  form,  that  In  a  few  years  after  the   °l^^'''^°' 
expulfion    of  Hippias,    the    Athenians    acquired    an    afcendant    In   A.  C.  509- 
Greece,  which  was  fatal  to  their  enemies,  painful  to  their  rivals,  and 
even  dangerous  to  themfelvesc     They  chaflifed  the  Infolence  of  the 
iflanders  of  Euboea  and  ^gina,  who  contended  with  them  in  naval 
power ;  and  humbled  the  pride  of  Thebes,  which  rivalled  them  In 
military   glory.      Favoured,  as    they  fondly  believed,  by  the  pro- 
tedllon   of  their  tutelary   Minerva,  and  anim.ated  as  they  ftrongly 

35  In  this  circumftance   Plato,  agrees  with  "  Your  glory  ihall  lad  forever,  moft  beloved 

Thucydicies,    whofe  acconnc   of    the    tranf-  Harmodius   and    Ariftogeiton,    becaufe    you 

aii^ion  difiers  widely  from  that  of  moft  other  flew  the  tyrant,  and,procured  equal  laws  for 

ancient  writers.   Thucydid.   I.  vi.  Athens." 

+°  Plato,  p.  234.     The  orators  Andocides         ♦^  This    obfervatlon,    which     is    literally 

and   Ifocrates  agree    with    the   philofopher.  tranflated,  has  weight,  from  fuch  an  old  and 

Meurfius  has  made  a  careful  coUedlion  of  all  honeft  hiftorian  as  Herodotus.    His  words  arc 

the  paffages  relating   to  the  Pififtratidae,   in  ftill   ftronger  in  another  paflage :  Ar.Xo,  h  a 

his  Piflftratus.  xara    Sv  (/.otot   a.'KKa,    Tiounayji   -r,    tar.yii^ix    uf   En 

♦'  Alii  o-ipiv  x^sof  so-o-ETJsi  xcct'  aiav  X?"!**  O'TaJaiM,    ti  y.cci  Afiiivaioi  Tf^aTOUofi-'ioi  ,«£f, 

<t)iXTaT£  AwoJi;  xsct  AfiroysiTun  a^aj^m  tiu»  tripEas  ■m^mKiovrm  :a-a,ii  af(.£iraf,   ofTraA- 

'Oti  to»  ^vpam^l  Ktxnrot  ^ajj^stTE?     ^£     rv^ccnut,     ftazpa    w^aiToi    lytiono. 

Ire>of.»;  T  a9>!»«;  ETToiwaToi.       Alc^.us.  Herodot.  1.  V.  c.  Ixxviii. 

M  m  2  felt, 
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Jealou fy  of 
the  Pelopon- 
neilans. 


A.  C.  504. 


felt,  by  ths  pofTefrion  of  an  equal  freedom,  they  adorned  their  capir* 
tal  Vv-lth  the  richeft  fpoils  of  their  vanquifhed  enemies.  Their  in~. 
fluence  foon  extended  over  the  northern  parts  of  Greece;  and  the 
fame  of  their  power,  ftiil  greater  than  their  power  itfeif,  alarmed 
the  fears  and  jealoufy  of  the  Peloponnefians.  The  Spartans,  in 
particular,  who  had  afhfted  them  in  reftoring  the  democracy,  now 
perceived  the  error  of  which  tliey  had  been  guilty,  in  promoting  the 
greatncfs  of  an  ambitious  rival.  In  order  to  prevent*^  the  dangerous 
confequences  of  their  folly,  they  fummoned  to  a  congrefs  all  their 
allies  in  Peloponnefus,  that  their  united  wifdom  might  concert  pro- 
per meafures  for  refifting,  ere  it  v^^as  too  late,  the  encroachments  of 
the  Athenians,  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  all  Greece..  Their 
allies  readily  obeyed  the  welcome  fummons,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
feveral  ftates  having  affembled  in  the  Spartan  forum,  eagerly  liflened 
to  the  fpeakers  appointed  to  explain  the  intentions  of  that  republic. 
The  Lacedcemonian  orators  acknowledged  the  miftaken  policy  of  their 
country,  in  expelling  from  Athens  the  family  of  Pififtratus,  and  deli^ 
vering  the  government  of  that  city  into  the  hands  of  a  moft  ungrateful. 


*'  Befides  this  principal  reafon,  the  Spar- 
tans, and  particularly  their  king  Cleomene.s, 
had  private  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the 
Athenians.  The  Alcmsonida,  a  powerful 
family,  and  rivals  of  the  Pififtratid;c,  had 
been  banifhed  Athens  during  the  ufurpation 
of  the  latter.  Having  repeatedly  tried,  with- 
out fuccefs,  to  return  by  force,  they  at 
length  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem.  The 
temple  of  Delphi  having  been  deftroyed  by 
fire,  they  contracted  with  the  Amphiflyons 
for  rebuilding  it;  and  inftead  of  employing 
Porine  ftone,  agreeably  to  their  contract, 
they  built  the  whole  front  of  Parian  marble. 
This  generofity  gained  them  the  good-will  of 
the  Amphiftyons;  bribery  procured  them 
the  favour  of  the  Pythia,  or  rather  of  the 
direftors  of  the  oracle  ;  and  the  Laceda;mo- 
jiians  were  commanded  by  Apollo  to  deliver 
Athens  from  tyrants.  This  was  efi"s>51ed  by 
Clcomenes,  who,  upon  difcovering  the  fraud. 


was  moved  with  great  refentmcnt  aoainfl- 
Clillhenes,  the  principal  of  the  Aicrnxor 
mdx,  by  whom  he  and  his  country  had 
been  fo  fhamefuliy  deceived.  He  therefore 
united  with  Ifagoras,  the  rival  of  Clift.  ■ 
henes.  The  latter,  together  v^ith  his  par- 
tifans,  were  again  banifhed  from  Athens. 
But  the  Athenians  perceiving  it  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  prevailing  faction  to  eflablifn 
an  oligarchy,  (lew  to  arms.  CIcomenes  and 
Ifagoras  took  refuge  n  the  citadel.  Qn  the 
third  day  they  furrendered  on  capitulatio.1. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  allowed  to  retire- 
in  fafety.  Ifagoras  was  baniilied  j  many  of 
his  pariifins  executed  ;  and  the  Alcma;o- 
nido:,  headed  by  Chilhenes,  again  returned 
in  triumph.  From  this  time  democracy,  ia 
the  ftiift  fenfe  of  the  word,  coniinued,  with 
ftiort  interruptions,  to  prevail  in  Athens. 
Hcrodot.  1.  V.  c.  Ixv.  &:  fe^.  Thucyd.  1.  vi. 
c.  hiii. 

populace^ 
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fopulace,  who  had  fince  treated  them  with  much  indignity.     "  But    C  ^^p^/-' 
•why  (they  proceeded)  fhould  we  relate  private  injuries  ?  Have  they    u — «— -» 
not  inllilted  all  their  neighbours  ?     Docs  not   their  pride  daily  in- 
creafe  with  their  power  ?  and  is  there  not  reafon  to  dread,  that  their 
growing  ambition  may  endanger,  and   at  length  deftroy,  the  public 
fafety  ?     In  order  to   prevent   this   evil,  we   have  recalled  Hippias 
from  baniiliment.     And  let  us  therefore,  by  our  united  efforts,  rein-  Their  de- 
flate the  fon   of  Pififtratus  in  that  power  and  authority  of  which  ftoring  Hip— 
we  moft  injudicioufly  deprived  him."  aboruver* 

The  fpeech.  of  the  Lacedsemonians  produced  not  the  intended  ef- 
feOi.   The  Peloponnefians,  however  jealous  of  the  Athenian  greatnefs, . 
were  ftill  more  jealous  of  the  power  of  tyrants  ;  and  many  of  them-j 
who  had  experienced  the  haughtinefs  of  Sparta,  were  not.  diffatisfied 
with  beholdmg  a   rival  to  that  republic  in  the  northern  divifion  of 
Greece.     The  other  deputies  expreffed  their  diffent  by  filent  diiap^ 
probation  ;  but  Soficles,  the  Corinthian,  declared  his  fentiments  at 
great  length,  in  a  fpeech  which  alike  noarks  the  manly  character  of 
the  age,  and   the  youthful  vigour  of  Grecian  eloquence.      "^  Then 
furely,  Lacedemonians,  will  the  heavens  fink  below  the  earth,  and 
the  earth  rife  fublime  in  the  air  ;  men  will  inhabit  the  depths  of  the 
fea,  and  fifhes  will  take  poffeffion  of  the  land,  when  you,  formerly 
the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  fhall  demolifli  the  popular  governments  of 
Greece,  and  eftablifh  tyrannies-  in  their  room,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd,  more  unjuft,  or  more  pernicious."     After  this 
pompous  exordium,  the  Corinthian  proceeded  to  defcribe  and  exag- 
gerate the  calamities  which  his  own  countrymen  had  fuffered,  from 
the  ufurpation.  of  Cypfelus,  and  his  fon  Periander.     Having  related, 
at  great  length,  the  proud,    cruel,    and   defpotic    anions   of  thofe 
princes,  "  Such,"  added   he,   "  are   the  genuine   fruits   of  abfolute 
power;  but  I   adjure  you  by  the  Grecian  gods!   attempt  not  to  re- 
eftablifli  it  in  Athens.     The  Corinthians  were  feized  with  aftonifh-r 
ment,  when  they  heard  that,  you  had  fent  for  Hippias  ;  I  myfelf  was 
8 .  ainazed 
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^  ^  -^  ^'    amazed  at  beholding  him  in  this  aflembly ;  yet  we  never  fufpeded 
u. — ir — '   :that  you  purpofed  to  reftore  him,  in  triumph,  to  his  much  injured 
city.     If  you  ftill  perfift  in  this  fatal  refolution,  know  that  the  Co- 
rinthians difavow  all  part  in  a  defign  equally  unjuft  and  impious  *\" 
The  other  deputies  liflened  with  pleafure  to  the  boldnefs  of  Soficles, 
who  exprefled  the  fentiments  which  they  themfelves  felt,  but  which 
their  refpe£t  for  the  Lacedaemonians  obliged  them  to  conceal.     Hip- 
A.C-  50J.      pias  alone  oppofed  the  general  voice  of  the  aflembly,  attefting  the 
fame  gods  which  his  opponent  had  invoked,  and  prophefying,  that 
at  fome  future  time  the  Corinthians  would  repent  their  prefent  con- 
ducSl,  and  regret  their  cruel  injuftice  to  the  fon  of  Pififtratus,  v/hen 
their  own  citizens,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  Greece,  fhould  fatally  ex- 
perience the  dangerous  ambition  of  Athens.      This   remonftrance, 
which  was  fo  fully  juftified  in  the  fequel,  produced  no  immediate  ef- 
fect in  the  afl'embly  ;  the  Lacedemonians  finally  yielded  to  the  ge- 
neral requeft  of  their  confederates,  and  abftained  from  their  intended 
innovation  in  the  government  of  a  Grecian  city. 
Artaphernes         The  dethroned  prince,  finding  his  caufe  univerfally  abandoned  by 
tlT"uhe-       the  Greeks,  fought  the  protedion  of  Artaphernes,  the  Perfian  go- 
nians  to  rein-  ^^gj-^Qj-  of  Sard is.    Having  acquired  the  confidence  of  this  ma";iftrate, 

ItateHippias.  ...  .  .  , 

Oiymp.  he  reprefented  to  him  the  infolence,  ingratitude,  and  perfidy  of  his 

A.  C.  501.  countrymen,  and  the  fevereft  reproaches  with  which  he  loaded  their 
chara£ter,  gained  ready  belief  with  the  Perfian.  The  Athenians, 
who  were  informed  of  thefe  intrigues,  fent  ambaffadors  to  Sardis,  in 
order  to  counteradl  them  :  but  the  refolution  of  Artaphernes  was 
already  taken ;  and  he  told  the  ambafladors,  that  if  they  confulted 
their  fafety,  and  would  avoid  the  refentment  of  Perfia,  they  muft  re- 
inftate  Hippias  in  the  throne  of  his  father.  His  anfwer  had  been 
reported  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  aflembly  had  finally  refolved  to 
oppofe  the  power  of  the  greatefl:  empire  upon  earth,  rather  than  ad- 
mit,  within  their  walls,  the  declared  enemy  of  their  liberties  *'. 

*♦  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  xcii.  '  ■*'  Herodot.  ibid.  c.  xcvi. 

Precifely 
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Precifcly  at  this  jiindlure  Anftagoras  arrived  at  Athens,  explained  CHAP. 

the  revolt   of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  the   government    of  Arta- ' 

phernes,  and  folicited  the  affiftance  of  the  Athenians,  in  defending  arivcs  in 

their  own  colonies  againft  the  oppreffive  violence  of  the  common  olymp' 

foe.      Many  arguments   were   not   neceflary  to  make  the  r.eople  of  '^^'  ""• 

^        °  _  _  •'     _  '       ■■•  A.  <_.  500,. 

Athens  adopt  a-  meafure  which  gratified  their  ov/n  paflions.     The 
eloquent  Milefian,  however,  defcribed  the  wealth  and  extent  of  Per- 
fia,  the  grandeur  and  populoufnefs  of  its  cities,  and,  above  all,  the 
flothful  effeminacy  and  pufillanimous  weaknefs  of  their  inhabitants,, 
who,  unable  to  fupport  the  ponderous  fhield,  or  to  poife  the  manly- 
lance,  invited,  as  an  cafy  prey,  the  vidlorious  arms  of  a  more  war- 
like invader.     The  fpeech  of  Ariftagoras  v/as  well  fitted  to  excite  the   The  Athe- 
ambition  and   avarice  of  Athens.     The   affembly  immediately  de-   twenty  ihips 
creed  that  affiftance  fhould  be  fent  to  Ionia.     Twenty  fhips  were  fit-   colonies'  "'' 
ted  out  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  which,  reinforced  by  five  mere 
belonging  to  Eretria,  a  tovv^n  of  Euboea,  rendezvoufed  in  the  harbour 
of  Miletus  ^\ 

Ariftagoras  fpent  not  long  time  in  his  embaffy  to  the  other  ftates   Meafures  of 
of  Greece,  and  foon  met  his  Athenian  allies  at  the  place  appointed,   rates. 
It  was  here  determined,  that  while  the  commander  in  chief  regu-   \xj"^,^' 
lated  the  civil  affairs  of  the  lonians,  his  brother  Charopinus  fhould   ^'  ^'  ^'^°' 
conduit  a  military  expedition  againft  the  wealthy  capital  of  Lydia. 
The  Athenians,  defirous  of  teftifying  their  refentment  againft  the 
common  enemy,  and  ftill  more  defirous  of  plunder,  eagerly  engaged 
in  this  undertaking.     The  united  fleets  left  the  harbour  of  Miletus,, 
and  failed  to  Ephefus,  v/here  the  troops  vs^ere  difembarked ;    and,  in- 
three  days,  accompllfliing  a  journey  of  feventy  miles,  appeared  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Sardis.     The  Perfian  governor  little  expelled  fuch- 
a  vifit ;  his  foldiers  were  not  prepared  to  take  the  field  ;    and  the  ex- 
tenfive  walls  of  the  city  could  not  be  defended,  on  all  fides,  againft: 
the  befiegers.      Artaphernes,  therefore,  contented  himfelf  with  de* 


*^'  Ilerodot.  1.  v.  c.  xcvii. 


fending 
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C'H  A  P.    fending  the  citadel;    while  the  Greeks,  without  oppofition,  entere3. 

< — — »    Sardis,  in  order  to  plunder  the  accumulated  wealth  of  that  ancient 

andbura  -Capital.  But  an  accident  prevented  them  from  reaping  the  fruits  of 
their  fuccefs.  The  refentment  of  a  rapacious  foldier,  dlfappointed  of 
his  prey,  fet  fire  to  the  houfe  of  a  Lydian,  fituate  on  the  fkiits 
of  the  town,  which  confifted,  for  the  moft  part,  of  very  com- 
buflible  materials,  the  houles  being  all  roofed,  and  many  of  them, 
walled  with  cane  ;  a  mode  of  building  doubly  dangerous  in  that 
aduft  climate.  The  flames  readily  communicated  from  one  houfe  to 
another  ;  and,  In  a  fhort  time,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  place 
was  furrounded  with  a  wall  of  fire.  Sardis  was  built  in  the  Gre- 
cian, not  in  the  eaftern  faflilon  *\  having,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pac- 
tolus,  which  interfedled  the  town,  a  fpacious  fquare,  which  com- 
monly ferved  for  the  market-place''*.  Thither  the  Perfians,  driven 
from  the  extremities,  betook  themfelves  for  refuge  againft  the  fury 
of  the  flames. 

Are  defeated  Arms  formed  part  of  the  drefs  of  a  barbarian  ;  and  the  Per- 
fians,  who  had  afl^embled  in  the  fquare  without  any  intention  of 
making  defence,  dilcovered  their  own  fl:rength  to  be  more  than  fufli- 
cient  to  refift  the  enemy.  Meanv.'hile  the  flames  of  Sardis  brought 
the  Inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  I.ydia  to  their  affiftance.  The 
Greeks  were  attacked,  repelled,  obliged  to  abandon  their  booty ; 
and  It  was  not  without  much  difl^iculty  that  they  effedled  their 
efcape.  Their  retreat  from  Sardis  was  ftil!  more  rapid  than  their 
march  thither.  It  then  appeared,  that  the  taking  and  burning  of 
the  Lydian  capital  was  no  more  than  a  ftroke  of  military  addrefs, 
which  fucceeded  becaufe  unforefeen,  and  of  which  the  Greeks  had 
not  fufficlent  flrength  to  avail  themfelves.  The  enemy  colleding 
their  whole  force,  purfued  them  to  Ephefus,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  fiaughter,  notwithftanding  the  vigorous  refiflance  of  the  Athe- 

♦"  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Ptrfians  had  hot  any  Forum,  or  place  of  pubhc  re- 
port. *'  HeroJot.  1.  v.  c.  ci.  Sc  fcq. 

nians. 


in  their  re- 
treat 
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nians.     The  Euboean  auxiliaries  alfo  behaved  with  uncommon  fpi-    ^  J^,  ^  P- 

dt,  headed  by  their  countryman  Eualcides,  whofe  Olympic  vidories  ^ ^r-— » 

had  been  highly  extolled  in  the  verfes  of  Simonides,  and  whofe 
death  on  this  occafion  was  long  and  deeply  regretted. 

Bad  fortune  Is  commonly  attended  with  diffentions  In  a  confede-  Subfequent 

conduit  of 


rates. 


3U3 


rate  army.  The  allies  threw  the  blame  on  each  other,  and  the  the  confede^ 
Athenians  returned  home  in  difguft,  determined  no  longer  to  endan- 
ger *'  themfelves  for  the  fake  of  men  who  employed  fo  little  wifdoni 
or  valour  in  their  own  defence.  The  lonians,  though  deferted  by 
tlieir  allies,  and  defeated  by  the  enemy  at  land,  carried  on  the 
war  vlgoroufly  by  fea,  iSalling  northwards,  they  reduced  Byzan- 
tium, and  all  the  neighbouring  cities  on  the  Hellefpont,  or  Pro- 
pontis.  Their  fieet  then  dire£ted  its  courfe  to  Caria,  and  having 
become  mafter  of  the  moft  confiderable  portion  of  that  coaft,  de- 
feated the  Phoenicians  off  the  Ifle  of  Cyprus.  The  military  fuccefs  vigorou 
of  the  Perfians  engaged  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to  profecute  the   '"^^'"'"  "^ 

c>   o  '  '  i-  the  rerfians 

war  bv  land  :  and  their  fubfequent  operations  dilcovered  fuch  a  de-  fo""  cnifiiing 

■'  the  rebellion. 

^ree  of  prudence  and  courage,  as  they  feem  never  to  have  exerted 
on  any  future  occafion.     In   order  the   more  fpeedily  to  quafli  the 
hopes  of  the  infurgents,    they  formed  their  numerous  army  Into 
three  divifions,  allotting  to  each  Its  particular  department.     After 
thefe  feparate  brigades  had  reduced  the  fmaller  cities  of  the  Eolians,- 
Dorians,  and  lonians,  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
it  was  concerted,  that  they  fliould  re^-aflemble  In  one  body,  to  at- 
tack: Miletus,  which  was  regarded  as  the  center  of  rebellion ;  and 
which,  though  properly  an  Ionic  city,  was  confidered,  on  account 
of  its  great  flrength  and  importance,  rathef  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  country,  than  as  the  capital  of  a  particular  province.     This 
plan,  fo  judicioufiy  concerted,  was  carried  into  execution  by  three 
fons-in-law  of  Darius,  Hymees,  Daurifes,  and  Otanes  ;  the  firft  of 
whom  reduced  the  Eolian  cities ;  the  fecond  conquered  the  Doriansj 

*»  Herodot.  ibid. 

Vol.  I.  N  n  ai 
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CHAP,    as  well  as  tlie  other  mhabitants  of  Caria '°,  while  Otanes,  afTifted  by 
1  '    ^    the  counfels  and  bravery  of  Artaphernes,  over-raa  the  Ionic  coaft,. 

burning  and  deftroying  all  before  him..     The  miferable  natives  were 
put  to  the  fword,  or  dragged  into  captivity ;    the  more   fortunate 
efcaped  thefe  calamities,  by  flying  to  their  fhips,  or  taking  refuge 
within  the  lofty  walls  of  Miletus  ".. 
They  befiege        The  time  now  approached  for  attacking  that  place,  wdiich,  as  its 
Ol'/mp!"         harbour  commanded  the  coaft,  it  was  neceffary  to  inveft  by  fea  and 
a!  C?494.      land.     We  might,  on  this-  occafion,  exped  to  find  Ariftagoras,  the 
prime'  mover  of  the  rebellion,  difplaying  the  fertile  refources  of  hi& 
genius-;    but  before  Miletus  was  befieged,  Ariftagoras  was  no  more; 
«  -ft     .  .      The  perfidious  Ionian,  who  had  perfuaded,  not  only  liis  own  couk- 
flies  to  trvmen  but  all  the  Afiatic,  and  many  of  the  European  Greeks,  that 

Thrace ;  •' 

the  public  fafety  was  the  fole  objed  of  his  concern,  had  never,  pro- 
bably, any  other  end  in  view  but  the  fuccefs  of  his  own-  felfirii  de— 
figns.     When  Cyme  and  Clazomene,  twa  neighbouring  towns  of' 
Ionia,  hadfurrendered  to  the  Perfians,  he  thought  it  time  to  provide;, 
by  a  fpeedy  retreat,  for  his  perfonal  fafety ;:  and  abandoning,  in  its- 
2;reateft  need,  a  country  which  he  had' involved' in  all' the  calamities 
of  war,  he  fled,  with  his  numerous  partisans,  to  an  obfcure  corner.- 
of  Thrace,  fituated  beyond   the  reach^  both  of  the  Perfians,   from; 
whom  he  had   revolted,  and  of  the  Grecians,  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed.    But  while  he  endeavoured  to  fecure  his  eftablifhment  there;., 
he  provoked,  by  his  cruelty,  the  defpair  of  the  natives,  and,  toge- 
'  flamthere.   ther  with  the  companions  of  his  perfidy,  perifhed  miferably  by  the 
hands  of  thofe  fierce  Barbarians,  who  thus  rei'enged' what  happened' 
to  be    for  once,  the  common  caufe  of  Gi-eece  andTerfia '\. 
TheJntngues       About  this  time  Hiftixus,  tiie  Milefian,  the  kinfman  ahd'frTenc^f 
ofHiftiicus.     of  Ariftagoras,.  arrived  from  Sufa,  comrniflTioned  by  Darius  to  dired,j 

''  After  the- conqueft  feemed  complete,,  of  the  war.     Herod,  li  v.  c.  cvi. 
Daurifes  was  furprifed' and  flain  by  Hera-         '^  Herodot.  L  v.  c.cvi.  cvii.  &  feq. 
elides,   a  general  of  the  Carians.     But,  this         '*  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  cxxiv.  cxxv.  cxxvi. 
difafter  had  no  effeft  on  the  general  fortune 

by 
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\>y  his   experienced  wlfdom  and  perfedl  knowledge  of  the  country,    CHAP, 
the  valour  and  adivity  of  the  Perfian  generals.    The  bath,  the  edu-    v— v-~-«' 
cation,  the  manners  of  this  fingular  man,  together  with  the  ftrong 
partiality  of  every  Greek  in  favour  of  his   native  land,  might  have 
afforded  good   reafon  to  the  Perfian  king  to  fufpefl  his  fidelity  :    he 
indeed  fufpefted  it ;    but  the  artful  addrefs,  the  warm  profeffions, 
the  fubtle  infinuation  of  HiftlGeus,  eafily  overcame  every  prejudice 
which  his  fituation  and  chara(fl:er  m.ade  it  natural  to  conceive  againft 
him.     He  was  fent  to  affift  the  army  of  Darius,  his  benefadlor,  in 
crudiing  the  Grecian   rebellion  ;    but  his  real  intention  was  to  take 
upon  himfelf  the  condudl   of  that  rebellion,  and   to  raife  his  own 
greatncfs  on  the  ruins  of  the  Perfian  power.     As  he  paffed  to  the 
coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  his  intrigues  produced  a  confpiracy  at  Sardis, 
which,  being  difcovered  by  the  vigilance  of  Artaphernes,  ended  in 
the  deftruftiou  of  his  accomplices.     Hiftia;us  made  a  feafonable  re- 
treat to  the  Ionian  fhore  ",  where  he  hoped  to  be  received  with  open 
arms  by  his  ancient  friends.     But  the  Milefians,  remembering  his 
former  tyranny,  and  the  recent  bafenefs   of  his  nephew  Ariftagoras, 
fliut  their  gates  againft  him.     He  fought  admifficn  into  Chios  with 
no  better  fuccefs.    The  Lefbians,  with  much  difficulty,  lent  him  eight 
vefTels,  which  he  employed  againft  the  enemy  in  the  Euxine ;    but 
he  was  taken  by  the  Perfians,  and  crucified   at  Sardls,  having  per-  His  death, 
formed  nothing  capable  to  change  the  fortune  of  a  war,  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  his  advice,  and  fomented  by  his  ambition^*. 

Meanwhile  the  Perfian  fleet  and  army  furrounded  the  walls  of  Mi-  J^^  ^^^S^  °^ 

^  Miletus  con- 

letus.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  exadl  number  of  their  land  forces,  tinued. 
which,  confifting  of  all  the  united  garrifons  in  thofe  parts,  muft  have 
greatly  exceeded   any  ftrength  which  the   much-exhaufted  Greeks 
could  bring  into  the  field.     Their  fleet,  compofed  of  Phenicians,  Ci- 
Ucians,  and  Egyptians,  amounted  to  fix  hundred  fail  j  befides  a  con- 

"  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  il.  tc  feq.  '*  Hcrodot.   ibid. 
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CHAP,    fiderable  naval  force  belonging  to  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  which,  having  co- 
operated during  one  year  with  the  Ionian  infurgents,  had  recently  fub- 


-^ 


The  Greci-     mitted  to  Darius.    In  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  means  of  op- 


ans  Ueter- 


nine  to  de-  pofing  this  mighty  armament,  the  Grecians  aflembled  in  the  Panioniaa 
laft  extre-  council,  where  it  was  unanimoufl'y  refolved,  that  no  attempt  Ihould 
*"'^'  be   made  to   refift   the  Perfians  by   land  :    the  citizens   of  Miletus 

alone  were   exhorted  to    defend  their  walls   to   the  lad  extremity,, 
under  the  conduit  of  Pythagoras,   a  perfon   of  great  rank  and  emi- 
and  to  op-      nence  in  that   republic.     While  every  effort   fliould  be  exerted  for 

pofe  the  ene-  ...  ,  .       n  i     1  1        r-    t       •        •  j  •        1      1  1 

my  by  fea.      mamtauimg  this  Itrong  hold   ot   lonia,  it  was  determined  that   the 
Grecian  fleet,  the  laft  and  only  hope  of  the  nation,  fliould  aifemble 
at  the  fmall  ifland  of  Lade,  lying  oft'  the  harbour   of  Miletus,  and 
ofter  battle  to  that  of  the  Perfians  ".  When  all  their  forces  were  col- 
lefted  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  they  amounted  to  three  hundied! 
and   fifty-three  ftiips,  which,  containing,  each  at  a  medium,  a  com- 
pliment of  above  two  hundred  men,  made  the  whole  amount  to  a 
number  fufticiently  refpe£lable,  and  which,  had   they  all   remained 
firm  and  unanimous  in   the  common  caufe,  might,    perhaps,  have 
ftill  rendered  them  viQorlous.     Such,  at  leaft,  was  the   opinion  of 
the  Perfian  commanders,  who,  when  informed  of  the  ftrength  of  the 
Grecian  fleet,  defpaired  of  conquering  it  by  open  force,  aru.1  endea- 
voured to   effeift  by  policy,  what  they  could  not  accoraplifli  by  va- 
The  Perfians  louF.     Calling  together  the  Ionian  tyrants,  v,fho,.  after  being  expelled* 
difunite  their  dominions  by  Ariftageras,  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Iviedes,  and- 

*^^'"'  adtually  followed  the  ftandard  of  Darius, they  reprefented  to  thofe  ba- 

nifhed  princesj  that  now  was  the-  time  to  fliew  their  attachment  to^ 
jthe  fervice  of  the  great  king.  For  this  purpofe  they  were  inftructed,. 
each  of  them,  to  perfuade,  by  meffage  or  a  perfonal  interview,  the 
fubjedls  whom  he  had  formerly  commanded,  to  defeit  the  Grecian, 
confederacy  j  to  acquaint  them,  that  if  they  complied  with  this  pro- 

"  HerodoT.  I.  vi.  c.  vi.  k  feq. 
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pofal,  their  houfes  and  temples  fhould  be  fpared,  while  thofe  of  their  ^  ^^^^  ^' 
more  obftinate  allies  would  be  deftroyed  by  the  flames  ;  that  their  \-. — ,f—~J 
republics  fliould  be  treated  with  great  lenity,  and  even  received  into 
favour,  while  their  countrymen  who  refifted,  would  inevitably  be 
reduced  into  fervitude  ;  their  youth  difgraced  by  caftration  ;  their 
virgins  tranfported  to  Badtria,  to  fatisfy  the  luft  of  Barbarians ;  and 
their  countiy,  which  contained  every  thing  once  dear  to  them,  their 
temples,  their  ftatues,  their  oracles,  and  the  tombs  of  their  anceilors, 
beftovv^ed  on  feme  more  deferving  and  lefs  rebellious  people^ 

Thefe  infidious  reprefentations,  however,  produced   not  any  im-  withoat  inr- 

mediate  ef- 

mediate  effe£l.  Each  community,  who  thought  that  they,  alone,  fed. 
were  folicited  to  abandon  the  common  caufe,  fcorned,  on  account  of 
their  private  advantage,  to  defert  the  general  intereft  of  the  confe- 
deracy J  and,  next  day,  they  called  a  council  of  war,  to  confider  of 
the  means  proper,  not  for  appeafmg  the  wrath,  but  for  refifting  the- 
arms,  of  the  Perllans. 

In  this  council,  where  no  diftindion  of  perfbns  prevailed,  every  The  advica 
individual  had  full  liberty  to  propofe  his  opinion.  That  of  Diony-  the  Phoc?;ani. 
fius,  a  Phcc3;an,  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  aflembly  :  "  Our 
"  fortunes,  faid  he,  O  lonians !  ftand  on  a  needle's  point.  We 
"  muft  either  vindicate  our  liberty,  or  fuffer  the  ignominious  punifh- 
"  ment  of  fugitive  flaves.  If  we  refufe  prefent  labour  and  danger,- 
*'  we  fhall  be  expofed  to  eternal  difgrace  ;  but  the  toils  of  a  few  days 
*'  will  be  compenfated  by  a  life  of  freedom,  of  glory,  and  of  hap- 
**  pinefe.  Submit,,  therefore,,  to  my  diredlion  y  and  I  will  pledge 
•'  my  life,  that,  if  the  gods  declare  not  againft  us,  the  enemy  will 
**  either  decline  the  engagement,  or,  engaging,,  be  fhamcfully  de-- 
*'  feated."  The  Greeks,  confentlng  to  fubmit  to  the  diitipline  of 
Dionyfius,  he,  every  day,  arranged  the  fl.eet  in  thi-ee  divifions  ;.  to- 
wards the  eaft  extended  the  right  wing,  confifting  of  eight  ihips  of 
the  Milefians,  twelve  belonging  to  I*riene,  and  three,  which'  formed' 
the  whole  ftrength  of   the  fmall  republic  of  Myus..    The  centre 

2*v  eonfiftsd 
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CHAP,  confided  of  an  hundreil  prime  failors,  furnifhed  by  the  Chians,  fe- 
v,__>r— '  venty  from  Lefbos,  and  a  few  fhips,  font  by  the  little  cities  of  Ery- 
thraea,  Phocsea,  and  Teios.  The  Samians  alone,  with  fixty  fail, 
formed  the  left  wing  to  the  wellward. 
His  regui.i-  In  anclent  times  the  fuccefs  of  a  naval  engagement  principally  de- 
lTfoT°T''"  pended  on  the  aQivity  of  the  rowers,  and  the  fkill  of  the  pilots, 
while}  whofe  objed  it  always  was  to  dart,  with  great  violence,  the  fharp 

beak  or  prow,  of  their  own  lliips,  againft  the  fides  of  the  enemy. 
Sometimes,  at  one  flroke,  more  frequently  by  repeated  affaults,  while 
they  themfelves,  with  wonderful  dexterity,  eluded  fuch  a  Ihock,  they 
fliattered  or  funk  the  veflel  of  their  opponents.     By  their  continual 
exercife  in  navigation,  the  Greeks  had  acquired  fuch  proficiency  in 
managing  their  gallies,  that  their  movement  depending,  not  on  the 
external  impulfe  of  the  wind,  but  on  the  adlive  principle  within,  re- 
fcmbled  the  rapid  motion  of  a  fifh  in  its  native  element.     Conftant 
pradice,  however,  was  neceflary  to   maintain   this  fuperiority,  and 
ftill  more  to  preferve  their  bodies  in  a   capacity  for  labour,  which, 
on  account  of  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate  and  the  heat  of  the  feafon, 
were  ready  to  melt  away  in  floth  aad  debility.     The  prudent  Pho- 
csean,  therefore,    commanded  them  often  to  change  their  ftations, 
habituating  the  failors  to  the  labour  of  the  oar,  and  the  reflralnts  of 
difcipllne,  which  he  afTured  them  would,  by  habit,  become  eafy  and 
agreeable.     For  feven  days  they  cheerfully  obeyed  his  commands : 
but,  at  length,  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  rendered  their  exertions  too 
but  difcon-     great  for  their  ftrength.     Diftempers  broke  out  in  the  fleer.     I'he 
Greeks,  always  averfe  to  every  fliadow  of  abfolute  authority,  com- 
plained, at  firft,  in  fecret  murmurs,  and  afterwards  in  licentious  cla- 
mours, of  the  intolerable  hardfhips  to  which  they  were  expofed  by 
the  feverity  of  an  infolent  Phocsean,  who,  though  he  brought  only 
three  (hips  to  the  common  defence,  had  affumed  an  arbitrary  direc- 
tion in  all  their  affairs.     Governed  by  thefe  fentiments,  they  refufed 
any  longer  to  obey  his  commands,  landed  on  the  fliore  of  Lade, 

formed 


tinued. 
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formed  a  camp  in  the  ifland,  and,  fitting  under  the  fhade  of  their  tent^    CHAP, 
difdained  the  ufeful  labours  to  which  they  had  hitherto  fubmitted.  v. — „-— * 

The   Samians,   v.'ho  faw  and    dreaded  the    eonfequence   of   this  The  Greek*^ 
general  diforder,  privately  accepted   the  propofal  which   had   been  fea-fi^ht. 
made  them  by  the  Perfians.     Their  perfidy  brought  deftrudion  on 
the  common  caufe  j    for  in  the  engagement,  which  followed   foon 
after,  they  hoifted  fail  and  deferted  the  line.     The  Lefbians  followed 
their  example.     Among  thofe,    however,  who  obtained  fignal  ho- 
nour, by  adhering  to  the  caufe  of  Greece,  were  eleven  captains  of 
Samian  vefTek,  who  detefted  the  treachery  of  their  companions,  and 
defpifed  the  figns  of  their  admirals  ;   on  which  account  they  were  re- 
warded, at  their  return,,  by  the  community  of  Samoa,  with  a  pillar 
and_  infcription,  tranfraitting  their  names,  with  immortal  renown,  to 
pofterity.     But  of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Chians  acquired  greateft  glory 
on  that  memorable  day  :    notwithftanding  their  inferior  ftrength  they 
defended  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  rendered  the  vidory  late 
and  dear  to  the  Perfians.     The  naval  defeat  was  foon  followed  by  the  Miletus 
taking  of  Miletus,  which  furrendered  in  the  fixth  year  from  the  com-   oiy^mp. 
mencement  of  the  revolt.   The  Perfians  made  good  tihe  threats  which  ^a^';.^' 
tliey  had  denounced  againft  the  obftinacy  of  their  enemies.     Samoa, 
alone,  at  the  price  of  its  perfidy,  obtained  the  fafety  of  its  houfes 
and  temples.     Thofe  of  all  the  other  communities  were  burnt  to  the  Dirperfion  oP 
ground.     The  women  and  children  were  dragged  into  captivity. 'and defoh!' 
Such  of  the  iVlilefian  citizens  as  efcaped  not  by  fliorht,.  were  either  '"""  °^  '^^''^ 

'■  J        o      1  ^'-    country, 

put  to  the  fword,  or  carried  into  the  heart  of  Afia,  and  finally  fettled 
in  the  territory  of  Ampe,,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tygris.  In  other 
places,  men  of  a  timid  or  melancholy  complexion  continued  .to 
brood  over  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  feats.  The  more  enterprifing, 
failed  to  Greece,  to  the  coaft  of  Italy  and  Sicily,,  and  to  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Africa.  Probably  not  a  few  betook  themfelves  to  piracy,, 
among,  whom  was  Dionyfius  the  Phocasan,,  who  plundered'  the  Tuf— 
can  and  Carthaginian  vefiels,    always  fparing  the  Grecian..     The- 

Pexfiao' 
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CHAP.    Perfiaii  fleet  wintered  at  Miletus,  and  next  fpring  fubdued  the  iflanda 

VIII.  \  r        o 

\_  -  '  of  Chios,  Lefbos,  and  Tenedos  ^\  Thus  were  the  Afiatic  Greeks 
conquered  for  the  third  time,  once  by  the  Lydians,  and  twice  by 
the  Perfians. 

Ionia  begins        j^yf  riotwithflanding  thefe  repeated  {hocks,  which  fubje£led  the 

to  flourifh  P  ,        ,        .  .  .         ^ 

ander  the  Inhabitants  of  Ionia  to  fuch  dreadful  calamities,  that  delightful  coun- 
vfcrnment."  try  foon  recovered  its  ancient  populoufnefs  and  fplendour.  The 
Perfian  government,  having  fufficiently  punifhed  the  rebellion,  be- 
gan gradually  to  relent.  The  lonians  became  an  obje£t  of  care  and 
protedion  to  Darius.  Ufeful  regulations  were  made  for  maintaining 
the  public  peace,  as  well  as  for  fecuring  the  lives  and  properties  of 
•  individuals.  The  face  of  the  country  began  once  more  to  fmile ; 
the  cities,  being  built  of  flight  materials,  were  ealily  repaired  ; 
while  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  attradive  beauties  of  the 
profped,  the  charms  of  the  climate,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
harbours  (an  advantage  of  which  the  Perfians  knew  not  to  avail 
themfelves),  fpeediiy  collcded  the  Greeks  into  their  ancient  habita- 
tions. Even  thofe  places  which  had  been  deferted  or  deftroyed, 
emerged  from  the  gloom  of  defolation,  and  afl^umed  the  chearful  ap- 
pearance of  induftrious  adivity.  And  fuch  was  the  attachment  of 
the  Greeks  to  their  native  land,  and  fuch  their  ambition  to  adorn  it, 
that  the  labour  of  a  few  years  repaired  the  deftrudive  ravages  of 
the  Barbarlana. 

*•  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  xxxJ.  &  feq, 
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CHAP.       IX. 

Refe7itment  of  DariiLs  againfi  Greece. — Maritime  Expe- 
ditio'ti  of  M.ardo7iius. — hivafo/i  of  Greece  by  Datis 
and  Artaphejyies. — Battle  of  Marathon. — "TranfaBions 
in  the  Interval  between  that  Battle  a?id  Xerxes' s  I?i- 
vafion. — 'T'he  Invafion  of  Xerxes. -^Battle  of  The?'fno- 
pylce, 

N  attempting  to  give  the  reader   a  general,  but  tolerably  com- 
plete, view  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Greece,  it  was  often  necef- 

r-  1  r       ^  ^  r  .      •    i  ^  i     Introdudlion 

fary  to  have  recourle  to  very  oblcure  materials;  to  arrange  and  tothehiftory 
combine  the  mutilated  fragments  of  poets  and  mythologifts ;  and  to  ^^^^  invafion 
trace,  by  the  eftabliflied  principles  of  critical  conjedlure,  and  the 
certain,  becaufe  uniform,  current  of  human  paffions,  thofe  events 
and  tranfaitions  which  feem  moft  curious  and  important.  In  this 
fubfequent  part  of  my  work,  the  difficulty  confifts,  not  in  difcover<- 
ing,  but  in  fele^ting,  the  inaterials  ;  for  the  magnificent  prepara- 
tions, the  fplendid  commencement,  and  the  unexpe£led  iffue,  of  the 
Perfian  war,  have  been  related  with  the  accuracy  of  defcription,  and 
adorned  by  the  charms  of  eloquence.  The  Grecian  poets,  hiftorians, 
and  orators,  dwell  with  complacence  on  a  theme,  not  lefs  important 
than  extenfive,  and  equally  adapted  to  difplay  their  own  abilities, 
and  to  flatter  the  pride  of  their  country.  The  variety  of  their  in- 
imitable performances,  generally  known  and  ftudied  in  every  coun- 
try converfant  with  literature,  renders  the  fubjedl  familiar  to  the 
reader,  and  difficult  to  the  writer.  Yet  does  the  merit  of  thofe  per- 
formances, however  juftly  and  univerfally  admired,  fall  fhort  of  the 
Vol.  I.  O  o  extraordi- 
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C  H  A  P.    extraordinary  exploits  which  they  defcribe  ;   exploits  which,  though: 
<— — . — -'    ancient,  ftill  preferve  a  frefh  and  unfading  luftre,  and  will  remain,^. 
to  the  lateft  ages,  precious  monuments  of  that  generous  magnani- 
mity, which  cherilhes  the  feeds  of  virtue,  infpires  the  love  of  liberty,, 
and  animates  the  fire  of  patriotifm. 
Sii'ojeft  di-  'I'he  memorable  tragedy  (to  adopt  on  this  occafion  an  apt  allufion 

vidcd  ui'.o  a,       J      \  ^  i  ^  jT 

three  afti.       of  Pltitarch),   which   ended  in  the  eternal  difgrace  of  the   Perfian 

Olynip.  ,,..,,.,  .  .  ,  ... 

Ixxii.  3.  name,  may   be  divided,  with  propriety,    into  three  principal   ads. 

■    *  '^^°'     The  firft  contains  the  invafion  of  Greece  by  Darius's  generals,  Datis 
and  Artaphernes,    who  were  defeated   in,  the   battle   of  Marathon.. 
Olymp.  The   fecond' confifts  in  the  expedition  undertaken   ten   years  after- 

A.  C.  480.     wards  by  Xerxes,  the  fon  and  fucceffbr  of  Darius,  who  fled  preci- 
pitately from  Greece,  after  the  ruin  of  his  fleet  near  the  ifle  of  Sa-  - 
Olymp.  lamis.   The  third,  and  concluding  ad,  is  the  deflirudion  of  the  Perfiaa 

A,  C.  479.      armies  in  the  bloody  fields   of  Mycale  and  Platea  ;   events  which 
happened  on  the  fame  day,  nearly  two  years  after  Xerxes's  triumphal 
entry  into  Greece. 
Darius's  re-         The  complete  redudion.of  th€    infiu-gents    on  the  Afiatic  coafl^ 
againft  the      prompted  Darius  to  take  vengeance  on  fuch  Greeks  as  had  encour> 
Athenians.     ^^^^^Ji- and  aflifled  the  unfuccefsful  rebellion  of.  his  fubjeds.      The 
proud   mo-narch   of  the   eaft,   when   informed   that  the  citizens   of 
Athens  had  co-operated  with  the  lonians  in  the   taking  and  burn-- 
ing  of  Sardis,  difcovered  evident  marks  of  the,  moft,  furious  refenN 
ment  ;  fliooting  an  arrow  into  the  air,  he  prayed  that  heaven  might 
afl^ift  him  in  punifhing  the  audacious  infolence  of  that  republic ;   and 
every  time  he  fat  do.wn   to  tabk,    an   attendant  reminded  him  of 
the  Athenians,  left  the  dehghts  of  eailern  luxury  fl^ould  feduce  hira 
from  his  fell  purpofe  of  revenge  '. 
Unfortunate        The  execution  of  his  defign  was  entrufted  to  Mardonius,  a  Per- 
Mardoniusj    fxau  noblcmaa  of  the, firll, rank,  whole  perfonal,  as  well  as  heredi-> 

Olymp. 
Ixxi.  4. 
A.  C.  493.  '  Berodot.  1.  v.  c.  cy.  &  feq. 

tyrf 
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faiy   advantages,    had   entitled  him  to    the  marriage  of  Artazoflra,    ^  ^ J^  ^• 
daughter  of  Darius ;   and  whofe  youth  and  inexperience  were  com-    u  .-,-  -^ 
penfated,  in  the  opinion   of  his  mafter,  by  his  fiiperior  genius  for 
war,  and  innate  love  of  glory.     In  the  fecond  flaring  after  the  cruel 
punifhment  of  the   lonians,    Mardonius  approached  the   European 
coafts   with   an  armament   fufficient   to   infpire  terror  into  Greece. 
The  rich  ifland  of  Thafus,  whofe  golden  mines  yielded  a  revenue 
of  near  three  hundred  talents,  fubmitted  to  his  fleet ;  while  his  land- 
forces  added  the  barbarous  province  of  Macedon  to  the  Perfian  em- 
pire.    But  having  fleered  fouthward  from  Thafus,  the  whole  arma-  who  lofes 
ment  Vv^as  overtaken,  and  almoft  deftroyed,  by  a  violent  ftorm,  while   part  of  his 
endeavouring  to  double  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  which  is     ^"* 
conneded  with  the  Macedonian  fhore  by  a  low  and  narrow  neck  of 
land,  but  forms  a  long  and  lofty  ridge  in  the  fea.     Three  hundred 
vefl^els    were    dalhed    againft    the    rocks ;    twenty    thoufand    men 
perifhed  in  the  waves.     This  difafter  totally  defeated  the  defign  of 
the  expedition ;  and   Mardonius  having  recovered  the  fhattered  re- 
mains of  the  fleet  and  army,  returned  to  the  court  of  Perfia,  where, 
by  flattering  the  pride,  he  averted  the  refentment  of  Darius  ;  while 
he  reprefented,  that  the  Perfian  forces,  invincible  by  the  power   of 
man,  had  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  elements ;  and  while  he  defcribed 
and  exaggerated,  to  the  aftonifhment  and  terror  of  his  countrymen, 
the  exceflive  cold,  the  violent  tempefts,  the  monftrous  marine  ani- 
mals, which  diftinguifh  and  render  formidable,  thofe  diftant  and 
unknown  feas  \ 

The  addrefs  of  Mardonius  refcued  him  from  punifhment ;  but  his  Succeeded 
misfortunes  removed  him  from  the  command  of  Lower  Afia.     Two  Artaphemes. 
generals  were  appointed  in  his  room,  of  whom  Datis,  a  Mede,  was  P^l^^' 
the    more  diftinguiflied    by    his    age    and  experience,  while  Arta-  ^-  ^'  49°' 
phernes,  a  Perfian,  was  the  more  confpicuous  for  his  rank  and  no- 

*  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  xliii.  &  feq. 

O  o  2  l)ility, 
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bllit)',  being  defcended  of  the  royal  blood,  and  fon  to  Artaphernes^ 
governor  of  Sardis,  whofe  name  has  frequently  occurred  in  the  pre- 
fent  hiftory.  That  his  lieutenants  might  appear  with  a  degree  of 
fplendour  fuitable  to  the  majefty  of  Perfia,  Darius  aflembled  an  army 
of  five  hundred  thoufand  men  %  confifting  of  the  flower  of  the  pro- 
Their  arma-    vincial  troops  of  his  extenfive  empire.     The  preparation  of  an  ade- 

ment  nnd 

views.  quate  number  of  tranfports  and  fhips  of  war,  occafinned  but  a  fhort 

delay.  The  maritime  provinces  of  the  empire,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and 
the  coafts  of  the  Euxine  and  Egean  feas,  were  commanded  to  fit 
out,  with  all  poflible  expedition,  their  whole  naval  ftrength  ;  the 
old  velTels  were  repaired,  many  new  ores  were  built,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  year  in  which  the  preparations  commenced, 
a  fleet  of  fix  hundred  fail  was  ready  to  put  to  fea.  This  im- 
menfe  armament  the  Perfian  generals  were  ordered  to  employ, 
in  extending  their  conquefts  on  the  fide  of  Europe,  in  fubduing  the 
republics  of  Greece,  and  more  particularly  in  chaftifing  the  in- 
folence  of  the  Eretrians  and  Athenians,  the  only  nations  which  had 
confpired  with  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  and  afllfted  that  rebellious 
people  in  the  deftruftion  of  Sardis.  With  refpedl  to  the  other 
nations  which  might  be  reduced  by  his  arms,  the  orders  of  Da-- 
rius  were  general,  and  the  particular  treatment  of  the  vanquifhed 
was  left  to  the  difcretion  of  his  lieutenants;  but  concerning  the 
Athenians  and  Eretrians,  he  gave  the  moft  pofitive  commands,  that 
their  territories  fhould  be  laid  wafte,  their  houfes  and  temp'es  burned 
or  demolifhed,  and  their  perfons  carried  in  captivity  to  the  eaftern 
extremities  of  his  empire.  Secure  of  effe£ling  their  purpofe,  his  ge- 
nerals were  furniflied  with  a  great  number  of  chains  for  confining 
the  Grecian  prifoners  ;  a  haughty  prefumption  (to  ufe  the  language 
of  antiquity)  in  the  fuperiority  of  man  over  the  power  of  fortune, 

3  Befides  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and   Dio-     Menex.    Paiifan.  1.  x.    c.  xx.     Juflin.   1.  ii. 
dorus  Siculus,  this  expedition  is  related  by-  c.  ix.  Corn.  Nepos,  in  Milt. 
'  Lyfias,  Orat.  Funeb.  Ifocrat.  Panegyr,  Plato, 

which 
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which  on  this,  as  on  other  occafions,  was  puniflied  by  the  juft  ven-    ^  ^^^  P- 

geance  of  lieaven.  u,  — ^ — ^ 

The  Perfian  fleet  enjoyed  a  profperous  voyajce  to  the  ifle  of  Sanios,    Theyreduce 

,  ,  ,         A    ,        •  n.      theCjxlades, 

from  whence  they  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  Athenian  coalt. 
The  late  difafter  which  befel  the  armament  commanded  by  Mardo- 
nius,  deterred  them  from  purfuing  a  direift  courfe  along  the  {hores  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia :  they  determined  to  fleer  in  an  oblique 
line  through  the  Cyclades,  a  clufter  of  feventeen  fmall  iflands,  lying 
oppoiite  to  the  territories  of  Argos  and  Attica.  The  approach  of 
fuch  an  innumerable  hoft,  whofe  tranfports  darkened  the  broad  fur- 
face  of  the  TEgean,  ftruck  terror  into  the  unwarlike  inhabitants  of. 
thofe  delightful  iilands.  The  Naxians  took  refuge  in  their  inaccef- 
fible  mountains  ;  the  natives  of  Delos,  the  favourite  refidence  of  La- 
tona  and  her  divine  children,  abandoned  the  awful  majefty  of  their 
temple,  which  was  overlliadowed  by  the  rough  and  lofty  mount 
Cynthus.  Paros  *,  famous  for  its  marble ;  Andros  ^  celebrated  for  its 
vines;  Ceos,  the  birth-place  of  the  plaintive  Simonides ;  Syrus,  the 
native  country  of  the  ingenious  and  philofophic  Pherecydes  ;  los, 
the  tomb  of  Homer*;  the  induftrious  Amorgos^;  as  well  as  ail 
the  other  °  iilands  which  furrounded  the  once  facred  fliores  of  Delos^ 

♦  The   marble  of  Paros   was   fuperior  in         '  The  wines   of  Andros   and  Naxos  were 

whitencfs,  and  the  finenefs  of  its  grain,   to  compared  to  neflar.     See  Athena^us,  1.  i. 
the  hard  fpaikling  veins  of  mount  Pentelicus         '  S,ti-abo,  1.x.   &  Plin.  1.  iv.     Paufanias 

in  Attica;    which,  from   the    fize    and  bril-  (in  Phocic.)  fays,  that  Climenes,  the  mother 

]iancy  of  its  component  particles,  fome*hac  of  Homer,  was  a  native  of  the  ifle    of  Jos  ; , 

refcmbling  fait,    is    called    by   the   Italians  and  Aulus  Gellius,    1.  iii.  afTcrts,  on  the  au- 

Marmo  falino.     Thefe  two  kinds  of  marble  thority   of  Ariftotle,    that  this  iflanJ  was  the 

were  always  the  moll  valued  by  the  Greeks ;  birth-place  of  Homer  himfelf. 
but  the   marble  of  Paros,  was   preferred  by         '  Amorgos  wa^  long  famous  for  the  robes 

artills,  as  yielding  more  eafily  to  the  graving  rrade  there,  and  diftinguifhed   by   its   name. 

tool,  and,  on  account  of  the  homogencouf-  Suid.  ad  voc.     They  were  dyed  red,  with   a 

nefsofits  parts,  lefs  apt  to  fparkle,  and  give  fpecies  of  lichen,    which    abounds    in    that 

falfe  lights  to  the  ftatue.     The  works  of  Pa-  idand,  and  which  was  formerly  ufed  by  the 

rian    marble,    in    the    Farnefina    palace    at  Englilh  and  French  in  dying  fcarlet. 
Rome,    are     mentioned     by     Winkelniann.  *  Herodot.  1.  vi,  c.  94. 

Gefchichte  der  kunfldes  AUerthums,  1.  i.e.  2. 

8  either 


tica. 
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C  K  A  P.    either  fpontaneoufly  offered  the  ufual  acknowledgment   of  earth  and 

^__  -J ,    water,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  friendlhip,  or  fubinitted,  after  a  feeble 

refiftance,  to  the  Perfiaii  arms  -. 
andEuboea;        The   invaders   next  proceeded   weftward   to   the   ifle   of  Euboea, 
where,  after  almoft  a  continued  engagement  of  fix  days,  their  ftrength 
and  numbers,  affifted  by  the  perfidy  of  two  traitors,  finally  prevailed 
over  the  valour  and  obftinacy  of  the  Eretrians  '"o 
invade  At-  Hitherto  'every  thing  was  profperous  ;   and  had  their  expedition 

«nded   with  the  events  already  related,  it  would  have  afforded  juft 
matter  of  triumph.     But  a  more  difficult  talk  remained,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  which  the  Perfians  (happily  for  Europe)  experienced  a  fa- 
tal  reverfe  of  fortune.     After  th«  reduction   of  Eubtca,  the  Athe- 
nian coafts,  feparated  from  that  ifland  only  by  the  narrow  ftrait  of 
Euripus,    feemed  to  invite  the  generals  of  Darius  to  an  eafy  con- 
queft.     They  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  as  the  punifhment  of 
Athens  being  the  main  objedt  which  their  mafter  had  in  view  when 
he    fitted  out  his  feemingly    invincible   armament.      The  meafures 
which    they  adopted   for   accomplifliing    this    defign  appear  abun- 
dantly judicious.;  -the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  left  to  guard  the 
iflands  which  they  had  fubdued  ;  the  ufelefs  multitude  of  attendants 
were  tranfported  to  the  coaft   of  Afia ;  with  an  hundred  thoufand 
chofen  infantry,  and  a  due  proportion  of  horfe,  the  Perfian  gene- 
rals fet  fail  from   Euboea,  and   fafely   arrived   on  the  Maratbon'ian 
(loore^  a  diftria  of  Attica  about  thirty  miles  from  the  capital,  confift- 
ing  chiefly  of  level  ground,  and  therefore  admitting  the  operations 
of  cavalry,  which  formed  the  main  ftrength  of  the  Barbarian  army, 
and  in  which  the  Greeks  were  very  poorly  provided.      Here  the 

9  Herodot.   1.  vi.  c.  101.  &  feq.  and   Mahommedan),  pirates,   banditti,   and 

»>  The   pr'efent  deplorable  ftate  of  thefe  peftiience,  have  not  >et  depopulated  the  Cy- 

once  fortunate  iflands  may  be  feen  in  Tourne-  clades,  which  refpeaively  contain  three,  five, 

fort,  the   moft  learned  of  travellers.     Def-  ten,   and  the  largeft,  twenty  thoufand  inha- 

potifm,  a  double  fuperftition    (the  Greciaa  bitants. 

Perlians 
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Eerfians  pitched  their  camp,  by  the  advice  of  Hippias,  the  banlfhed     ^  ^x^  "*' 
Icing  of  Athens",  whofe  perfe£l  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  in-    v— >,— ^ 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  rendered  his  opinion 
on  all  occafions  of  great  value  and  importance. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  raifed  an  army,  and  appointed  ten   The  Athe- 

,      r  r      t   r  ^  -i  •  nians  take 

generals,  with  equal  power,  chofen  as  ulual  trom  the  ten  tribes,  into  meafures  for 
which  the  citizens  were  divided.     Their  obllinate  and  almofl  conti-  '  ""^  *  *°'^^* 
nual   hoftilltics  with   the  Phocians,    the  Thebans,  and   their  other 
northern  neighbours,  prevented  them  from  entertaining  any  hopes 
of  afliftance  from  that  quarter.:    but,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  Demand  af- 
Perfian  fleet,  they  fent  a  meffenger  to  Sparta,,  to  acquaint  the  fenate   Sparta. 
of  that  republic  with  the  immediate  danger  which  threatened  them^ 
and  to  explain  how  much  it  concerned  the  intereit,  as  well  as  the 
honour  of  the  Spartans,  who  had  acquired  juft  pre-eminence  among 
the  Grecian  ftates,  not   to  permit  the  deftru£lioa  of  the  moft  an- 
cient and  the  mofl  fpleadid  of  the  Grecian  cities.     The  fenate  and 
aflembly  approved  the.  juftice  af  this  demand,    they  colledled  their 
troops,,  and  feemed  ready  to  afibrd  their  rivals,  whofe  danger  now 
converted  them  into  allies,  a  fpeedy  and  effedlual. relief^.   But  it  was  ■ 
only  the  ninth  day  of  the  month ;  and  an  ancient,  unaccountable, 
and  therefore  the  more  refpeded,  fuperftition  prevented  the  Spartans 
from  taking  the  field,  before  the  full  of  the  moon".    When  that  pe- 
riod fhould  arrive,  they  promifed  to  march,  with  the  utmoft  expedii- 
tion,  to  the  plains  of  Marathon. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  been  reinforced  by  a  thoufand  chofen  Reinforced  : 
warriors  from  Plataza,  a  fmall  city  of  Boeotia,  diftant  only  nine  miles  tsans. 
froinThebes.  The  independent  fpirit  of  thePlatxans  rendered  them  as. 
defirous  of  preferving  their  freedom,  as  they-were  unable  to  defend  it 
againft  the  Theban   power.     But  that  invaluable   poffeffion,  which, 
their  own  weaknefs  would  have  made  it  neceilary  for  them  to  furren-    ■ 
der,  the  protedion  of  Athens  enabled  them  to  maintain,   and,  in  . 


Thucyd.    1.  vi.    c.  Via.     Herodot.  ubi         "  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p,  61 1  j    and  Herodoti- 

return 
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The  Athe- 
nians encou- 
raged by 
Miltiades  to 
jlfe  a  battle. 


His  motives 
explained  in 
the  military 
charafter  of 
the  Athe- 
nians, 


Te'iurn  for  this  ineftimable  favour,  they  difcovered  towards  then"  be- 
nefadors,  on  the  prefent  as  well  as  on  CA'ery  future  occafion,  the 
fuicereft  proofs  of  gratitude  and  refpe<St.     The  Athenian  army,  now 
ready  to  take  the  field,  confifted  of  about  ten  thoufand  freemen,  and 
of  probably  a  ftill  greater  number  of  armed   flaves.     The  generals 
might  certainly  have  colle£ted  a  larger  body  of  troops  ;    but  they 
feem  to  have  been  averfe  to  commit  the  fafety  of  the  flate  to  the  for- 
tune of  a  iingle  engagement  j    neither  would  it  have  been  prudent 
to  leave  the  walls  of  Athens,  and  the  other  fortreifes  of  Attica,  alto- 
gether naked  and  defencelefs.     It  had  been  a  matter  of  deliberation 
in  the  aflembly,  whether  they  ought  not  to  ftand  a  fiege,  rather  than 
venture  a  battle.     The  Athenian  fortifications,  indeed,  had  not  at- 
tained that  ftrength  which  they  afterwards  acquired,  yet  they  might 
have  long  refifted  the  artlefs  aflaults  of  the  Perfians ;  or  had  the  lat- 
ter   got  poiTeirion  of  the  w^alls,    the   long,  narrow,    and    winding 
ftreets  '^  of  Athens  would  have  enabled  a  fmall  number  of  men  to 
make  an  obftinate,  and  perhaps  a  fuccefsful  defence,  againft  a  fupe- 
rior  but  lefs  determined  enemy.     But  all  hopes  from  this  mode  of 
refiftance  were  damped  by  the  confideration,  that  the  immenfe  hoft 
of  the  Perfians   might  furround  their  city  on  every  fide,  intercept 
their  fupplies,  and,  inftead  of  conquering  them   by  affault,  reduce 
them  by  famine.     At  the  fame  time  Miltiades,  one  of  the  ten  gene- 
rals, whofe  patriotifm  and  love  of  liberty  we  have  alreadv  had  oc- 
cafion to  applaud,  animated  his  countrymen  with  the  defire  of  vicftory 
and   glory.     This  experienced  commander  knew  the  Perfians,   he 
knew  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  difcerning  fagacity  had  formed  a 
proper  eftimate  of  both. 

The  Athenians  were  few  in  number,  but  chofen  men  ;  their  daily 
pradice  in  the  gymnaftic  had  given  them  agility  of  limbs,  dexterity 
of  hand,  and  an  unufual  degree  of  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body. 

"  Ariftotle  informs  us,  that  this  was  the  ancient  mode  of  building  in  all  the  aties 
of  Greece.         Arist.  Polit. 

Their 
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Their  conflant  exerclfe  in  war  had  inured  them  to  hardfhip  and  fa- 
tigue, accuftomed  them  to  the  ufeful  reftraints  of  difcipline,  and  fa- 
miUarifed  them  to  thofe  fkilful  evohjtions  which  commonly  decide 
the  fortune  of  the  field.  Their  defenfive  as  well  as  offenfive  ar- 
mour was  remarkably  complete ;  and  an  ackno%vlcdged  pre-emi- 
nence among  their  neighbours,  had  infpired  them  with  a  military 
enthufiafm,  which  on  this  occafion  was  doubly  animated,  in  defence 
of  their  freedom  and  of  their  country.  In  their  pertinacious  ftrug- 
"■les  with  each  other,  for  whatever  men  hold  moft  precious,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  had  adopted  a  mode  of  mi- 
litary arrangement  which  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled.  Drawn 
up  in  a  clofe  and  firm  phalanjt,  commonly  fixteen  deep,  the  impe- 
tuous vigour  of  the  moft  robuft  youth  held  the  firft  ranks ;  the  laft 
were  clofed  by  the  fteady  courage  of  experienced  veterans,  whofe 
refentment  againft  cowardice  feemed  more  terrible  to  their  compa- 
nions than  the  arms  of  an  enemy.  As  the  fafety  of  the  laft  ranks 
depended  on  the  adivity  of  the  firft,  their  united  aftaults  were  ren- 
dered alike  furious  and  perfevering,  and  hardly  to  be  refifted  by  any 
fuperiority  of  numbers'*. 

The 


CHAP. 
IX. 


"  The  attention  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  relative  difporicion  of  the  ranks,  accord- 
ino-  to  the  refpeftive  qualities  of  the  men 
who  compofed  them,  introduced  certain 
rules  in  ancient  taiflics  which  would  be  un- 
necefl'ary  in  the  modern.  To  convert  the 
rear  into  the  front,  a  modern  army  has  only 
to  face  about,  becaufe  it  is  not  very  material 
in  what  order  the  ranks  are  placed.  But 
we  learn  from  the  taftics  of  Arian,  that  the 
Greeks  had  contrived  three  other  ways  of 
performing  this  evolution,  in  all  of  which 
the  fame  front  was  uniformly  prefented  to 
the  enemy. — The  firft  was  called  the  Mace- 
donian. In  this  evolution  the  file-leader 
faced  to  the  right-about,  without  ftirring 
from  his  place  ;  the  other  men  in  the  file 
pafied  behind  him,  and,  after  a  certain  num- 

VOL.  I.  P 


ber  of  paces,  alfo  faced  about,  and  found 
themfelves  in  their  refpeftive  places. — The 
fecond  was  called  the  Cretan.  In  this  the 
file-leader  not  only  faced  about,  but  paced 
over  the  depth  of  the  phalanx.  The  reil 
followed  him,  and  the  whole  found  them- 
felves in  tlie  fame  place  as  before,  the  ranks 
only  reverfed. — The  third  was  called  the 
Laced.-Emonian,  which  was  precifely  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  firft.  In  the  Lacedemonian 
evolution  the  bringer-up,  cr  laft  man  in 
each  file,  whom  th.-  Greeks  called  ot.-aycc, 
faced  about,  then  halted.  The  file-leader 
faced  about,  and  paced  over  twice  the 
depth  of  the  phalanx,  the  reft  following 
him;  the  whole  thus  found  themfelves  with 
the  fame  front  towards  the  enemy,  the  ranks 
only  reverfed.  The  difference  between  thefe 
P  ^  three 
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C  Hj\  P.         ThePerfians   (for  under  the  name  of  Perfians  are  compreliended  the 
« '    various  nations  which  followed  the  ftandard  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes) 

and  of  the  ,,,...,  ,  . 

Perfians,  Were  not  dchcient  ni  martial  appearance,  nor  perhaps  mtirely  def- 
tltute  of  valour,  being  fele(fied  with  care  from  the  flower  of  the 
Afiatic  provinces.  But,  compared  with  the  regularity  of  the  Greek 
battalions,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  promifeuous  crowd,  armed  in 
each  divifion  with  the  peculiar  weapons  of  their  refpeftive  countries, 
incapable  of  being  harmonized  by  general  movements,  or  united  into 
any  uniform  fyftem  of  military  arrangement.  Darts  and  arrows 
were  their  ufual  inftruments  of  attack;  and  even  the  moft  completely 
armed  trulled  to  fome  fpecies  of  miflile  weapon.  They  carried  in 
their  left  hands  light  targets  of  reed  or  ofier,  and  their  bodies  were 
fometimes  covered  with  thin  plates  of  icaly  metal ;  but  they  had  not 
any  defenfive  armour  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  firm 
corfelets,  the  brazen  greaves,  the  maffy  bucklers  of  their  Athenian 
opponents.  The  braveft  of  the  Barbarians  fought  on  horfeback  ;  but 
in  all  ages  the  long  Grecian  fpear  has  proved  the  fureft  defence  againft 
the  attack  of  cavalry,  infomuch  that  even  the  Romans,  in  fighting 
againft  the  Numidian  hnrfemen,  preferred  the  flrength  of  the  pha- 
lanx to  the  adivity  of  the  legion.  The  inferiority  of  their  armour 
and  of  their  dlfcipline,  was  not  the  only  defe£l  of  the  Perfians  ; 
they  wanted  that  ardour  and  emulation  which,  in  the  clofe  and  de- 
fperate  engagements  of  ancient  times,  were  neceflary  to  animate  the 
courage  of  a  foldier.  Their  fpirits  were  broken  under  the  yoke  of 
a  double  fervitude,  impofed  by  the  blind  fuperftition  of  the  Magi, 
and  the  capricious  tyranny  of  Darius ;   with  them  their  native  coun- 

thiee  evolutions  confilled   in   this,    that  the  the  whole  line,  b7  the  depth  of  the  phalanx, 

Macedonian,  where  the  file-leader  flood  ftill,  fonvard  on  the  enemy.     Among  the  firft  mi- 

and  the  reft  went  behind   him,   h.;d    the  ap-  litary  changes  introduced  by  Philip  of  Mace- 

pearance  of  a   retreat  ;    fince  the  whole  line  don,  hiflorians  mention  his  having   adopted 

receded   by  the  depth   of  the  phalanx  from  the  Laceda;monian   evolution,   for  changing 

the  enemy  :   in  the  Cretan,  the  men  preferved  the  front,  in  preference  to  that  formerly  ufed 

the  fame  ground  which  they  had  originally  hy  his  own  countryman. 
occupied  ;    but   the  Lacedxmonian   carried 

try 
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try  was  an  empty  name ;    and  their  minds,  degraded  by  the  mean  ^  ^ j^  **• 

vices  of  wealth  and  luxury,  were  infenfdile  to  the  native  charms,  as    v ^..^ , 

•well  as  to  the  immortal  reward  of  manly  virtue. 

Miltiades  allowed  not,  however,  his  contempt  of  the  enemy,  or  Prudent  con- 

.       .  .         .  durt  of  M]l- 

his  confidence  in  his  own  troops,  to  feduce  him  into  a  fatal  fecurity.  tiades. 
Nothing  on  his  part  was  neglected ;  and  the  only  obftacle  to  fuccefs 
was  fortunately  removed  by  the  difinterefted  moderation  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  continual  dread  of  tyrants  had  taught  the  jealous  re- 
publicans of  Greece  to  blend,  on  every  occafion,  their  civil  with 
their  military  inflitutions.  Governed  by  this  principle,  the  Athe- 
nians, as  we  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  eleded  ten  generals,  who 
were  invefted,  each  in  his  turn,  with  the  fupreme  command.  This 
regulation  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  that  unity  of  defign  which 
ought  to  pervade  all  the  fuccefilve  operations  of  an  army ;  ari  incon- 
venience which  ftruck  the  difcerning  mind  of  Ariflides,  who  on  this 
occafion  difplayed  the  firft  openings  of  his  illuftrious  charaden 
The  day  approaching  when  it  belonged  to  him  to  aflume  the  fuccef-  Gentrouspa- 
five  command,  he  generoufiy  yielded  his  authority ''  to  the  approved  Ariftides. 
valour  and  experience  of  Miltiades.  The  other  generals  followed 
the  illuftrious  example,  facrificing  the  dictates  of  private  ambition  to 
the  intereft  and  glory  of  their  country ;  and  the  commander  in  chief 
thus  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  exerting,  uncontrouled,  the  utmoft 
vigour  of  his  genius. 

Left  he  fhould  be  furrounded  by  a  fuperior  force,  he  chofe  for  his  Difpo/ltion 

■'  _  of  both  ar- 

camp  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  diftant  about  a  mile  from  the  encamp-  mics. 
ment  of  the  enemy.  The  intermediate  fpace  he  caufed  to  be  ftrewed 
in  the  night  with  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  in  order  to  in- 
terrupt the  motion,  and  break  the  order,  of  the  Perfian  cavalry,  which 
feem  not  to  have  a£led  in  the  engagement.  In  the  morning  his 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  in  a  long  and  full  line  ;    the 

"  Plutarch,  in  Ariftid.  torn,  ii.  p.  489. 

P  p  2  ,  braveft 
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C  HA  P.  braveft  of  the  Athenians  on  the  right,  on  the  left  the  warriors  of 
»— , — -«  Platsea,  and  in  the  middle  the  flaves'\  who  had  been  admitted  on  this 
occafion  to  the  honour  of  bearing,  arms.  By  weakening  his  centre, 
the  leaft  valuable  part,  he  extended  his  front  equal  to  that  of  the 
enemy  :  his  rear  was  defended  by  the  hill  above-mentioiied,  which, 
verging  round  to  meet  the  fea,  likewife  covered  his  right ;  his  left 
was  flanked  by  a  lake  or  marfh.  Datis,  although  he  perceived  the 
fkilful  difpofition  of  the  Greeks,  was  yet  too  confident  in  the  vaft 
inferiority  of  his  numbers  to  decline  the  engagement,  efpecially  as  he 
now  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  deciding  the  conteft  before  the  expedted 
auxiliaries  could  arrive  from  Peloponnefus.  When  the  Athenians 
faw  the  enemy  in  motion  they  ran  down  the  hill,  with  unufual  ar- 
dour, to  encounter  them  ;  a  circumftance  which  proceeded,. perhaps, 
from  their  eagernefs  to  engage,  but  which  muft  have  been  attended 
with  the  good  confequence  of  fhortening  the  time  of  their  expofure. 
to  the  flings  and  darts  of  the  Barbarians. 
Defeat  of  the        ^pj^g  ^^^q  armies   clofed  ;    tire  battle  was  rather  fierce  than  long.- 

Perfians  m  " 

the  battle  of    The  Perfian  fword  and  Scythian  hatchet  penetrated,  or  cut  down,  the 

Marathon  ;  . 

Olymp.  centre  of  the  Athenians  ;    but  the  two  wings,  which  compofed  the 

A^C.  490.  main  ftrength  of  the  Grecian  army,  broke,  routed,  and  put  to  flight 
the  correfponding  divifions  of  the  enemy.  Infl:ead  of  pm-fuing  the 
vanquilhed  they  clofed  their  extremities,  and  attacked  the  Barbarians, 
who  had  penetrated  their  centre.  The  Grecian  fpear  overcame  all 
oppofition  :  the  bravefl:  of  the  Perfians  perifhed  in  the  field.;-  the  re- 
mainder were  purfued  with  great  flaughter  ;  and  fuch  was  their  ter- 
ror and  furprife,  that  they  fought  for  refuge,  not  in  their  camp,  but 
in  their  fhips.  The  banifl:ied  tyrant  of  Athens  fell  in  the  engage- 
ment :  two  Athenian  generals,  and  about  two  hundred  citizens,  were 
found  among  the  flain :    the  Perfians  left  fix  thoufand  of  their  beft 

"  There  is  not  any  hiftorian,  indeed,  who  number  of  Athenian  citizens  who  were  flain, 
makes  mention  of  this  arrangement,  al-  it  is  evident  that  the  flives  muft  have  been 
though,  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  the  greateft  fufferers  in  the  aftion,  and  there- 
havoc  made  in   the  centre,  with  the  fmall  fore  polled,  as  is  faid  in  the  text. 

troops 
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troops  in  the-  fcene  of  adion.  Probably,  a  ftill  greater  number  were 
killed  in  the  purfuit.  The  Greeks  followed  them  to  the  fliore  ;  but 
the.  lightnefs  of  the  Barbarian  armour  favoured  their  efcape.  Seven 
fhips  were  taken  ;.  the  reft  failed  with  a  favourable  gale,  doubled  the  ^^o  fai'  w 
cape  of  Sunium  ;  and,  after  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  furprife  the  har- 
bour of  Athens,  returned  to  the  coaft  of  Afia''. 

The  lofs  and  diferace  of   the  Pcrfians  on  this  memorable  occa-  Unexpeaed 

o  treatment  ot 

fion,  was  compenfated  by  only  one  confolation.  They  had  been  de-  theEreuians. 
feated  in  the  engagement,  compelled  to  abandon  their  camp,  and 
driven  ignominioufly  to  their  fliips  ;  but  they  carried  with  them  to 
Afia  the  Eretrian  prifoners,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Darius,  were  fafely  condudled  to  Sufa.  Thefe  unhappy  men  had 
every  reafon  to  dread  being  treated  as  vidims  of  royal  refentment ; 
but  when  they  were  condudled  in  chains  to  the  prefence  of  the  great 
king,  their  reception  was  very  different  from  what  their  fears  natu- 
rally led  them  to  expedl.  Whether  refledtion  fuggefted  to  Darius 
the  pleafure  which  he  might  derive  in  peace,  and  the  affiftance 
■which  he  might  receive  in  war,  from  the  arts  and  arms  of  the  Ere- 
trians,  or  that  a  ray  of  magnanimity  for  once  enlightened  the  foul 
of  a  defpot,  he  ordered  the  Greeks  to  be  immediately  releafed  from 
captivity,  and  foon  afterwards  afligned  them  for  their  habitation  the 
fertile  diftridl  of  Anderica,  lying  in  the  province  of  CiiTia,  in  Sufiana, 
at  the  diftance  of  only  forty  miles  from  the  capital.  There  the  co- 
lony remained  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  preferving  their  Grecian 
language  and  inftitutions  ;  and  after  a  revolution  of  fix  centuries, 
their  defcendants  were  vifited  by  Apollonius  Tyaneus'\  the  cele- 
brated Pythagorean  phllofopher,  and  were  ftill  diftinguiftied  from 
the  furrounding  nations  by  the  indubitable  marks  of  European  ex- 
tradion. 

When  any  difafter  befel  the  Perfian  arms,  the  great,  and  once  in-   obftades  to 
dependent,  powers  01  the  empire  were  ever  ready  to  revolt.      Ine  invafion  of 

Greece. 
»7  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  cxi.  &  I'eij.  "  Philoflrat.  in  Vu.  ApoIIon, 

neceffity 
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neceflity  of  watching  the  firft  fymptoms  of  thofe  formidable  rebel- 
lions gradually  drew  the  troops  of  Darius  from  the  coafl  of  Leffer 
Afia  ;  whofe  inhabitants,  delivered   from  the  opprefTion  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  refumed  their  wonted   fpirit  and  adivity ;  and  except 
in  paying,  conjundly  with  feveral  neighbotiri-ng  provinces,  an  an- 
nual contribution  of  about  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  the  Afiatic 
'Greeks  were  fcarcely  fubjedcd  to  any  proof  of  dependence.     Dif- 
putes  concerning  the  fucceflion  to  the  univerfal  empire  of  the  eaft, 
the  revolt  of  Egypt,  and  the  death  of  Barius,  retarded  for  ten  years 
the  refolution  formed  by  that  prince,  and  adopted  by  his  fon  and 
fuccenbr  Xerxes,  of  reftoring  the  luftre  of  the  Perfian  arms,  not  only 
by  taking  vengeance  on  the  pertinacious  obftinacy  of  the  Athenians, 
but  by  effeding  the  complete  conqueft  of  Europe  ".     We  (hall  have 
occafion    fully    to  defcribe   the    immenfe   preparations  which  were 
made  for  this  purpofe  ;   but  it  is  neceffary  firft  to  examine  the  tranf- 
adlions  of  the  Greeks,  during  the  important  intei-val  between  the 
battle  of  Marathon   and  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  ;    and  to  explain 
the  principal  circuraftances  which  enabled  a  country,  neither  wealthy 
nor  populous,  to  rcfift  the   moft  formidable  invafion  recorded  in 
biftory. 

The  joy  excited  among  the  Athenians  by  a  vidory,  which  not 
meiTts  and      Qj-j]y  delivered   them  from  the  dread   of  their  enemies,  but   raifed 

foehavioiir  of  ^  i     •         ■       i  j      ii-  • 

the  Atheni-  them  to  diftingulflicd  pre-eminence  among  their  rivals  and  alhcs,  is 
qu'ence'^of ""  evident  from  a  remarkable  incident  which  happened  immediately  af- 
theirviilory.  ^^^  ^j^g  battle.  As  foon  as  fortune  had  vifibly  declared  in  their  fa- 
vour, a  foldier  was  difpatched  from  the  army  to  convey  the  welcome 
nev^s  to  the  capital.  El-e  ran  with  incredible  velocity,  and  appeared, 
covered  with  duft  and  blood,  in  the  prefence  of  the  fenators.  Ex- 
cefs  of  fatigue  confpired  with  the  tranfports  of  enthufiafm  to  exhauft 
the  vigour  of  his  frame.  He  had  only  time  to  exclaim,  in  two 
words,  Rejoice  laith  the  vi&ors  ",  and  immediately  expired, 

''  Herodot.   1.  vii.  c.  i.  &  ii.  *"  XaijiTj  x'»'5"*/*"« 
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It  Is  probable  that  tlie  fame  fpirit  which  anunated  this  namelefs 
patriot,  was  fpeedily  difFufed  through  the  whole  community  ;  and 
the  Athenian  inftitutions  were  well  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  gene- 
rous ardour  which  fuccefs  had  infpired.  Part  of  the  fpoil  was  grate- 
fully dedicated  to  the  gods  ;  the  remainder  was  appropriated  as  the 
juft  reward  of  merit.  The  obfequies  of  the  dead  were  celebrated 
with  folemn  pomp  ;  and  according  to  an  ancient  and  facred  cuftom, 
their  fame  was  commemorated  by  annual  returns  of  feftlve  mag- 
nificence ".  The  honours  beftowed  on  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  the- 
field,  refleded  additional  luftre  on  their  companions  who  furvived 
the  victory.  In  extenfive  kingdoms,  the  praife  of  fuccefsful  valour 
is  weakened  by  difFufion  ;  and  fuch  too  is  the  inequality  between 
the  dignity  of  the  general  and  the  meannefs  of  the  foldier,  that 
the  latter  can  feldom  hope  to  attain,  however  well  he  may  deferve, 
his  juft  proportion  of  military  fame  ".  But  the  Grecian  republics 
were  fmall  ;  a  perpetual  rivallhip  fjbfifted  among  them  ;  and  when 
any  particular  ftate  eclipfed  the  glory  of  its  neighbours,  the  fuperio- 
rity  was  fenfibly  felt  by  every  member  of  the  com;nonwealth. 

That  pre-eminence,  which  by  the  battle  of  Marathon  Athens  ac-  Honours  be- 

flowed  on 

quired  in  Greece,  Miltiades,,  by  his  peculiar  merit  in  that  battle,  Mihiadesj 
attained  in  Athens.  His  valour  and  condu£l  were  celebrated  by 
the  artlefs  praifes  of  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  by  the  m.ore  elabo- 
rate encomiums  of  the  learned.  Before  the  asra:  of  this  celebrated 
engagement,-  tragedy,  the  unrivalled  diftindion  of  Athenian  litera- 
ture, had  been  invented  and  cultivated  by  the  fuccefsful  labours 
of  Thefpis,  Phrynicus,  and  jEfchylus.  The  laft,  who  is  juftly  re- 
garded as  the  great  improver  of  the  Grecian  drama,  difplayed  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon  the  fame  martial  ardour  which  ftill  breathes  in 
his  poetry.     We  may  reafonably  imagine,    that   he  would  employ 

*'  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  xi.     Herodot.  ubi  fupra.     examples  of  the  jealoufy  of  tlie  Greeks,  Ie!l 
*"■  Plutarch,  in  Cimon,  p.  1 87.  &  ./Elchin.     the  fame  due  to  their  troops  in  general  ihould 
adverf.  Ctcfiphont.  p.  301.    furnifli  us  with     be  engroffed  by  the  commandejj. 
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the  h'lgheft  flights  of  his  fancy  in  extolling  the  glory  of  exploits 
in  which  he  had  himfelf  borne  fo  diftinguifhed  a  part ;  and  par- 
ticularly that  he  would  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  lofty  genius  in 
celebrating  the  hero  and  patriot,  whofe  enthufiafni  had  animated  the 
battle,  and  whofe  fuperior  talents  had  infured  the  vi£lory.  The 
name  of  the  conqueror  at  Marathon  re-echoed  through  the  fpacious 
theatres  of  Athens,  which,  though  they  had  not  yet  acquired  that 
folid  and  durable  compofitioti  ftill  dilcernible  in  the  ruins  of  ancient 
grandeur,  were  already  built  in  a  form  fufficiently  capacious  to  con- 
tain the  largefl:  proportion  of  the  citizens.  The  magnificent  enco- 
miums bellowed  on  Miltiades  in  the  prefence  of  his  aflembled  coun- 
trymen, by  whofe  ccnfenting  voice  they  were  repeated  and  ap- 
proved, fired  with  emulation  the  young  candidates  for  fame,  while 
they  enabled  the  general  to  obtain  that  mark  of  public  confidence  and 
efteem  which  was  the  utmoft  ambition  of  all  the  Grecian  leaders. 
who  is  ap-  Thefe  leaders,  while  they  remained  within  the  territories  of  their 

pointed  to 

command  the  refpedive  ftates,  were  entrufted  (as  we  already  had  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve)  with  only  that  moderate  authority  which  fuited  the  equal  con- 
dition of  freedom.  But  when  they  were  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  fleet  in  foreign  parts,  they  obtained  almofi:  unlimited  power, 
and  might  acquire  immenfe  riches.  To  this  exalted  fl:ation  Miltiades 
was  advanced  by  the  general  fuffrage  of  Ms  country  ;  and  having 
failed  with  a  fleet  of  feventy  gallies,  the  whole  naval  flirength  of 
the  republic,  he  determined  to  expel  the  Perfian  garrifons  from  the 
ifles  of  the  jEgean  ;  to  reduce  the  fmaller  communities  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Athens,  and  to  fubjedl  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  to 
heavy  contributions. 
Eefi-ges  Fa-  The  firll  operations  of  the  Athenian  armament  were  crowned 
ecfsfull^r  with  fuccefs  ;  feveral  iflands  were  fubdued,  confiderable  fums  of 
money  were  collefted.  But  the  fleet  arriving  before  Paros,  every 
thing  proved  adverfe  to  the  Athenians.  Miltiades,  who  had  received 
a  perfonal  injury  from  Tifagoras,  a  man  of  great  authority  in  that 

3  ifland, 
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ifland,  yielded  to  the  didates  of  private  refentment,  and  confound- 
ing the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  demanded  from  the  Parians  the 
fum  of  an  hundred  talents  (near  twenty  thoufand  pounds  Sterling), 
If  the  money  were  not  immediately  paid,  he  threatened  to  lay  wafte 
their  territory,  to  burn  their  city,  and  to  teach  them  by  cruel  ex- 
perience the  ftern  rights  of  a  conqueror.  The  exorbitancy  of  the 
demand  rendered  compUance  with  it  impoffible  ;  the  Parians  pre- 
pared for  their  defence,  guided  however  by  the  motives  of  a  gene- 
rous defpair,  rather  than  by  any  well-grounded  hope  of  refifting 
the  invaders.  For  twenty-fix  days  they  maintained  poffeflion  of 
the  capital  of  the  ifland,  which  the  Athenians,  after  ravaging  all  the 
adjacent  country,  befieged  by  fea  and  land.  The  time  now  ap- 
proached when  Paros  muft  have  furrendered  to  a  fuperior  force  ;  but 
it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  iflanders,  that  an  extenfive  grove, 
which  happened  to  be  fet  on  fire  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Afia,  was 
believed  by  the  befiegers  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a  Perfian  fleet. 
The  fame  opinion  gained  ground  among  the  Parians,  who  deter- 
mined, by  their  utmoft  efforts,  to  preferve  the  place,  until  they 
fliould  be  relieved  by  the  affiHance  of  their  protedlors.  Mlltiades 
had  received  a  dangerous  wound  during  the  fiege  ;  and  the  Vv/^eaknefs 
of  his  body  impairing  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  rendering  him 
too  fenfible  to  the  impreflions  of  fear,  he  gave  orders  to  draw  off 
his  vidlorious  troops,  and  returned  with  the  v.'hole  fleet  to  Athens. 

His  condudl    in   the   prefent  expedition  ill   coriefponded  to   his   Accufed  by 
former  fame ;    and  he  foon  experienced  the  inflability  of  popular     '"  '^"*"'"* 
favour.     The  Athenian  citizens,  and  particularly  the  more  eminent 
and  illuftrlous,  had  univerfally  their  rivals  and  enemies.     The  com- 
petitions for  civil   offices,  c"  militaiy  command,  occafioned  eternal 
animofities  among  thofe  jealous  republicans.     Xantippus,  a  perfon  of 
great  diftindllon,  and  father   of  the  celebrated  Pericles,  who  in  the 
fucceeding  age  obtained  the  firft  rank  in  the  Athenian  government,         , 
eagerly  felz'.d  an  opportunity  of  depreffuig  the  charader  of  a  man 

VoJ- 1.  Q^q  which 
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CHAP,    •which  had  fo  long  overtopped  that  of  every  competitor.     Mlltiades 

« „ '    was  accufed  of  being  corrupted  by  a  Peruan  bribe  to  raife  the  fiege 

of  Paros ;  the  precipitancy  with  which  he  abandoned  the  place,  fo 
unlike  to  the  general  firmnefs  of  his  manly  behaviour,  gave  a  pro- 
bable colour  to  the  accufatlon  ;  and  the  continual  terror  which,  ever 
fince  the  ufurpation  of  Pififtratus,  the  Athenians  entertained  of  arbi- 
trary power,  difpofed  them  to  condemn,  upon  very  flight  evidence^ 
a  man  whofe  abilities  and  renown  feemed  to  endanger  the  fafety  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  crime  laid  to  his  charge  inferred  death,  a 
punifhment  which  his  accufer  infilled  ought  to  be  immediately  in- 
His  death.  flirted  on  him.  But  his  judges  were  contented  with  fining  him 
the  fum  of  fifty  talents  (near  ten  thoufand  pounds  fterUng),  which 
being  unable  to  pay,  he  was  thrown  into  pnfon,  where  he  foon 
after  died  of  his  wounds. 
Honpurs  be-  But  the  glory  of  Miltiades  furvived  him  ;  and  the  Athenians,, 
memory.  however  unjuft  to  his  perfon,  were  not  unmindful  of  liis  fame.  At 
the  diftance  of  half  a  century,  when  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
painted  by  order  of  the  ftate,  they  directed  the  figure  of  Miltiades  to 
be  placed  in  the  fore-ground,  animating  the  troops  to  vidory  ;  a  re- 
ward which,  during  the  virtuous  fimplicity  of  the  ancient  common- 
wealth, conferred  more  real  honour,  than  all  that  magnificent  pro- 
fufion  of  crowns  and  flatues  ",  which  in  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public v/ere  rather  extorted  by  general  fear,  than  bellowed  by  public 
admiration. 
His  fuccelTors  The  jealoufies,  refentments,  dangers,  and  calamities,  which  often 
attend  power  and  pre-eminence,  have  never  yet  proved  fufficient  to 
deter  an  ambitious  mind  from  the  purfuit  of  greatnefs.  The  rivals 
of  Miltiades  were  animated  by  the  glory  of  his  elevation,  not  de- 
preffed  by  the  example  of  his  fall.  His  accufer  Xantippus,  though- 
he  had  afted  the  principal  part  in  removing  this  favourite  of  the 
people,  was  not  deem.ed  worthy  to  fucceed  him.     Two  candidates 

*3  ^fchin.  p.  301.  &  Polybius  paffim. 
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appeared  for  the  public  confidence  and  efteem,  who  alternately  out-    ^  ^ J^  P- 
ftripped   each  other  in  the  race  of  ambition,  and  Whofe  characters    >-.-->■.  .^ 
deferve  attention  even  in  general  hiftory,  as  they  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  fortune,  not  of  Athens  only,  but  of  all  Greece. 

Ariftldes   and   Themiflocles   were   nearly   of  the   fame   age,   and   Comparifon 

,         -     .  .  of  Arillides 

equally  noble,  being  born  m  the  firft  rank  of  citizens,  though  not  and  Themif- 
of  royal  defcent,  like  Scion  and  Pififtratus,  Ifagoras  and  Clirthenes, 
Xantippus    and  Miltiades,    who  had  hitherto    fucceffively   affumed 
the  chief  adminiftration  of  the  Athenian  republic.      Both  had  been 
named  among  the  generals  who  commanded  in  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon.    The  difinterefted  behaviour  of  Ariftides  on  this  memorable 
occafion  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  afforded  a  promife  of  his  fu- 
ture fame.   But  his  dawning  glories  were  flill  eclipfed  by  the  meridian' 
hiflre  of  Miltiades.     After  the  death   of  this  great  man,    Ariftides 
ought  naturally  to  have  fucceeded  to  his  influence,  as  he  was  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed  by  valour  and  moderation,  the  two  great  virtues 
of  a   republican.     Formed  in   fuch  fchools  of  moral   and   political 
knowledge  as   then  flourifhed  in  Athens,  he  had  learned  to  prefer 
glory  to  pleafure ;   the  intereft  of  his  country  to  his  own  perfonal 
glory;  and  the  didates  of  juftice  and  humanity,  even  to  the  interefts 
of  his  country.     His  ambition  was  rather  to  deferve,  than  to   ac-. 
quire,  the  admiration  of  his  fellov.'-citizens  ;  and  while  he  enjoyed 
the  inward  fatisfadion,  he  was  little  anxious  about  the  external  re- 
Wards,  of  virtue.     The  charader   of  Themiftocles  v>^is  of  a  more 
doubtful  kind.  The  trophy,  which  Miltiades  had  raifed  at  Marathon, 
difturbed  his  reft.     He  was  inflamed  with  a  defire  to  emulate  the 
glory  of  this  exploit ;  and  while  he  enabled  Athens  to  maintain  a 
fuperiority  in  Greece,    he  was  ambitious  to  acquire  for  himfelf  a 
fuperiority  in  Athens.     His  talents  were  well  adapted  to  accomplifh 
both  thefe  purpofes ;  eloquent,  adive,  enterprifing,  he  had  ftength-  • 
ened  his  natural  endowments  by  all  the  force  of  education  and  ha- 
bit.    Laws,  government,  revenue,  and  arms,  every  branch  of  poli- 

Qjl  2  tical 
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CHAP,    tical  and  military  knowledge,  were  the  great  objeiSts  of  his  fludy. 

v_— >,r-— '  In  the  courts  of  juftice  he  fuccefsfully  difplayed  his  abilities  in  de- 
fence of  bis  private  friends,  or  in  accufing  the  enemies  of  the  ftate. 
He  was  forward  to  give  his  opinion  upon  every  matter  of  public  de- 
liberation ;  and  his  advice,  founded  in  wifdom,^  and  fupported  by 
eloquence,  commonly  prevailed  in  the  affembly.  Yet  with  all  thefe 
great  qualities,  his  mind  was  lefs  fmit  with  the  native  charms  of 
virtue,  than  captivated  with  her  fplendid  ornaments.  Glory  was  the 
idol  which  be  adored.  He  could  injure,  without  remorfe,  the  gene- 
ral caufe  of  the  confederacy,  in  order  to  promote  the  grandeur  of 
Athens  ''^ ;  and  biftory  fllU  leaves  it  as  doubtful,  a^  did  his  own  con- 
dudl,  whether,  had  an  opportunity  offered,  he  would  not  have  fa- 
crificed  the  happinefs  of  his  country  to  his  private  intereft  and 
ambition. 
Their  rival-  The  difcernment  of  Ariftides  perceived  the  danger  of  allowing 
a  man  of  fuch  equivocal  merit  to  be  entrufted  with  the  fole  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  j  and  on  this  account,  rather  than  from  any 
motives  of  perfonal  animofity,  he  oppofed  every  meafure  that  might 
contribute  to  his  elevation.  In  this  patriotic  view,  he  frequently  foli- 
ated the  fame  honours  which  were  ambitioufly  courted  by  The- 
miftocles,  efpecially  when  no  other  candidate  appeared  capable 
of  balancing  the  credit  of  the  latter.  A  rivalfhip  thus,  begau^ 
and  long  continued  between  them";  and  the  whole  people  of 
Athens  could  alone  decide  the  much  contefted  pre-eminence.  The 
intereft  of  Themiftocles  fo  far  prevailed  over  the  authority  of 
bis  opponent,  that  he  procured  his  own  nomination  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet ;  with  which  he  eiFed:ed  the  conqueft  of  the  fmall 
iflands  in  the  ^gean,  and  thus  completed  the  defign  undertaken  by 
Miltiades.  While  he  acquired  fame  and  fortune  abroad,  Ariftides 
increafed  his  popularity  at  home.     The   oppofition   to  his  power,, 

'^  Plutarch,  in  Themiftocle  &  Ariflide.         *'  Plutarch,  ibid.     Herodot.  ).  viii.  c.  Ixxix.. 
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anfing  from  the  fplendid  eloquence  and  popular  manners  of  his  ^  ^^^  P. 
rival,  was  now  fortunately  removed,  and  he  became  the  chief  leader  '■■  x  * 
of  the  people.  His  opinion  gave  law  to  the  courts  of  juftice,  or 
rather  fuch  was  the  effedl  of  his  equity  and  difcernment,  he  alone 
became  fovereign  umpire  in  Athens.  In  all  important  differences  he 
was  chofen  arbitrator,  and  the  ordinary  judges  were  deprived  of  the 
dignity  and  advantages  formerly  refulting  from  their  office.  This 
confequence  of  his  authority,  offending  the  pride  of  the  Athenian 
magiftrates,  was  fufficient  to  excite  their  refentment,  which,  of  it- 
felf,  might  have  effeded  the  ruin  of  any  individual. 

But  their  views  on  this  occafion  were  powerfully  promoted  by  the  Anftides  ba. 
triumphant  return  of  Themiftocles  from  his  naval  expedition.  The  oiymp, 
admiral  had  acquired  confiderable  riches ;  but  wealth  he  defpifed,  a."  c".  486. 
except  as  an  inftrument  of  ambition.  The  fpoils  of  the  conquered 
iflanders  were  profufely  lavilhed  in  fhows,  feftivals,  dances,  and 
theatrical  entertainments,  exhibited  for  the  public  amufement.  His 
generous  manners  and  flowing  affability  were  contrafted  with  the 
Hern  dignity  of  his  rival ;  and  the  refult  of  the  comparifon  added 
great  force  to  his  infinuation,  that,  fmce  his  own  neceffary  abfence 
in  the  fervice  of  the  republic,  Ariftides  had  acquired  a  degree  of  in- 
fluence inconfiftent  with  the  conftitution,  and,  by  arrogating  to  him- 
felf  an  univerfal  and  unexampled  jurifdidion  in  the  ftate,  had  efta- 
blifhed  a  filent  tyranny,  without  pomp  or  guards,  over  the  minds  oi 
his  fellow-citizens.  Ariftides,  trufting  to  the  innocence  and  inte- 
grity of  his  own  heart,  difdained  to  employ  any  unworthy  means, 
either  for  gaining  the  favour,  or  for  averting  the  refentment,  of 
the  multitude.  The  conteft,  therefore,  ended  in  his  banllhment  for 
ten  years,  by  a  law  entitled  the  Oftracifm  (from  the  name  of  the^ 
materials'"*  on  which  the  votes  were  marked),  by  which  the  majority 
of  the  Athenian  affembly  might  expel  any  citizen,  however  iuoffea-' 
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five  or  mentorious  had  been  his  paft  conduct,  who,  by  his  prefent 
power  and  greatnefs,  feemed  capable  of  difturbing  the  equality  of 
republican  government.  This  fingular  inftitution,  which  had  been 
eftabliflied  foon  after  the  Athenians  had  delivered  themfelves  from 
the  tyranny  of  Hippias,  the  fon  of  Pififtratus,  was  evidently  intended 
to  prevent  any  perfon  in  future  from  attaining  the  fame  unlawful 
authority.  At  Athens,  even  virtue  was  profcribed,  when  it  feemed  to 
endanger  the  public  freedom ;  and  only  four  years  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  which  he  had  difplayed  equal  valour  and  wifdom, 
Ariftides,  the  jufteft  and  moft  refpedlable  of  the  Greeks,  became  the 
viftim  of  popular  jealoufy"';  an  example  of  cruel  rigour,  which 
will  for  ever  brand  the  fplrit  of  democratical  policy. 
The  great  The  banifhment  of  Ariftides  expofed  the  Athenians  ftill  more  than 

q'ufred^by**^'  formerly  to  the  danger  v/hich  they  hoped  to  avoid  by  this  fevere 
Themiilo-  nieafure.  The  removal  of  fuch  a  formidable  opponent  enabled  The- 
miftocles  to  govern  without  controul.  Army,  navy,  and  revenue,  all 
were  fubmitted  to  his  infpedtion.  It  happened,  indeed,  moft  fortu- 
nately for  the  fame  of  this  great  man,  as  well  as  for  the  liberty  of 
Athens,  that  his  adive  ambition  was  called  to  the  glorious  tafk  of 
fubduing  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  fmaller  illands  in  the 
jEgean  were  already  reduced  to  obedience,  but  the  poffeflion  of 
them  was  uncertain  while  the  fleet  of  iEgina  covered  the  fea,  and  bid 
defiance  to  that  of  the  Athenians,  This  fmall  ifland,  or  rather  this 
rock,  inhabited  time  immemorial  by  merchants  and  pirates,  and 
fituate  in  the  Saronic  Gulph,  which  divides  the  territories  of  Attica 
from  the  northern  fliores  of  Peloponnefus,  was  a  formidable  enemy 
to  the  republic ;  the  jealoufy  of  commerce  and  naval  power  embit- 
tered their  mutual  hoftility ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  iEgina,  who 
were  governed  by  a  few  leading  men,  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with    the  Perfians,    there    was    every   circumllance   united   which 

*'  Plutarch.  &  HeroJot.  ibid. 

J  could 
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could  provoke,  to  the  utmoft,  the  hatred   and  refentment  of  the    C  H  A  P. 

Athenians.  ■     -.-   -f 

A  motive  lefs  powerful  than  the  excefs  of  republican  antipathy  who  per- 

could  not  probably  have  prevailed  on  them  to  embrace  the  meafure  A^henil'lTs  to 

which  they  now  adopted  by  the  advice  of  Themiftocles.     There  was  •"'"S'"^"' 

'  ^  ;,  their  navy, 

a  confiderable  revenue  ariimg  from  the  filver  mines  of  Mount 
Laurium,  which  had  been  hitherto  employed  in  relieving  the  private 
wants  of  the  citizens,  or  dilTipated  in  their  public  amufements.  This 
annual  income  Themiftocles  perfuaded  them  to  deftine  to  the  ufeful 
purpofe  of  building  fhips  of  war,  by  which  they  might  feize  or  de- 
ftroy  the  fleet  of  Jigina.  The  propofal  was  approved  ;  an  hundred 
gallies  were  equipped  ;  the  naval  ftrength  of  iEgina  was  broken,  and   '^^^y  iithzx. 

.  ,    ,  the  fleets  of 

fuccefs  animated  the  Athenians  to  afpu'e  at  obtammg  the  unrivalled  -^gina  and 
empire  of  the  fea.     Corcyra  formed  the  only  remaining   obftacle  to       ^  '^    ' 
their  ambition.     This  ifland  which,  under  the  name  of  Phoeacia,  is 
celebrated  by  Homer  for  its  amazing  riches  and  fertility,  had  been 
ftill  further  improved  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians.     It  extends  an 
hundred  miles  along  the  weftern  fhores  of  Epirus ;    and  the  natural' 
abundance  of  its  produdions,  the  convenience  of  its  harbours,  and- 
the  adventurous  fpirit  of  its  new  inhabitants,  gave  them  an  indifputed 
advantage  over  then-  neighbours,  in  navigation  and  commerce.  They 
became  fucceflively  the  rivals,  the  enemies,  and  the  fuperiors  of  Co- 
rinth,  their  mother-country;    and  their  fuccefsful  cruifers    infefted. 
the  coails,  and  difturbed  the  communication  of  the  illands  and  con-- 
tinent  of  Greece.     It  belonged  to  Athens,  who  had  fo  lately  puniflied 
the  perfidy  of  jEgina,  to   chaftife  the  infolence  of  the  Corcyreans. 
The  naval  depredations  of  thefe  iflanders  made  them  be  regarded  as 
common  enemies  ;  and  Themiftocles  ",  when,  by  feizing  part  of  their 
fleet,  he  broke  the  fmews  of  their  power,  not  only  gratified  the  am- 
bition of  his  republic,  but  performed   a  fignal  fervice  to  the  whole 
Grecian  confederacy. 

**  Plutarch,  in  Themift.  Thucydid.  lib.  i.     Corn.  Ncpos,  in  Themid. 

Victorious 
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C  HA  P.  Vidonous  by  fea  and  land  againft  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  Athens 
I — .^.- — *  might  now  feem  entitled  to  enjoy  the  n-ults  of  a  glorious  lecurity. 
fpirit  of  A-  It  was  generally  believed  in  Greece,  that  the  late  difafter  of  the  Per- 
^  *"'*  fians  would  deter  them  from  invading,  a  fecond  time,  the  coafts  of 

Europe.     But  Themiftocles,  who,  in  the  words  of  a  moft  accom- 
plifhed  hiftorian^",  was   no  lefs  fagacious   in   forefeeing  the  future, 
than  Ikilful  in  managing  the  prefent,  regarded  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, not  as  the  end  of  the  war,  but  as  the  prelude  to  new  and 
more  glorious  combats.     He  continually  exhorted  his  fellow-citizens 
to  keep  themfelves  in  readinefs  for  action ;    above  all,  to  increafe, 
with  unremitting  affiduity,  the  ftrength  of  their  fleet ;    and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  judicious  advice,  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  op- 
pole  the  immenfe  armaments  of  Xerxes,  of  which  the  moft  formid- 
able tidings  foon  arrived  from  every  quarter,  with  two  hundred  gal- 
lies,  of  a  fuperior  fize  and  conftrudion  to  any  hitherto  known  iu 
Greece '°. 
State  of  the        This  fleet  proved  the  fafety  of  Greece,  and  prevented  a  country, 
lies  i.mme-      from  which  the  knowledge  of  laws,  learning,  and  civility  was  def- 
cedin"  the      tiued  to  flow  over  Europe,  from  becoming  a  province  of  the  Perfian 
XerVe"?  °       empire,  and  being  confounded  with  the  mals  of  barbarous  nations. 
While  the  Athenians  were  led,  by  the  circumftances  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  explain,  to  prepare  this  ufeful  engine  of  defence,  the 
other  Grecian  ftates  afford,  in  their  unimportant  tranfa(flions,  few 
materials  for  hiftory'"'.     The  Spartans  had  long  preferved  an  unri- 
valled afccndant  in  Peloponnefus  j    and  their  pre-eminence  was  ftill 
farther  confirmed  by  the  unequal  and  unfortunate  oppofition  of  the 
Argives.     Many  bloody  and  defperate  engagements  had  been  fought 
between  thefe  warlike  and  high-fpirited  rivals :    but,  before  the  Per- 
fian invafion,  the  (Irength  of  Argos  was  much  exhaufted  by  repeated 
defeats,  particularly  by  the  deftru(flive  battle  of  Thyraza,  in  which 

''  Thucydides,  ibid,  3'  Plato,  1.  iii.  de  Leg. 

^'  Herodot.  1.  vii.     Diodor.  1.  xi. 

flie 
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flie  lofl  fix  thoufand  of  her  braveft  citizens.  The  Spartans  alfo  car-  ^  ^^  ^' 
ried  on  occafional  houdities  agalnft  the  Gorhithians  and  Achxans, 
the  inhabitants  of  Elis  and  Arcadia  j  and  thefe  feveral  republics  fre- 
quently decided  their  pretenfions  in  the  field  ;  but  neither  their  con- 
tefts  with  each  other,  nor  their  wars  with  Sparta,  were  attended  with 
any  confiderable  or  permanent  effeds.  Their  perjoetual  hoftilities 
with  foreign  ftatcs  ought  to  have  given  internal  quiet  to  the  Spar- 
tans;  yet  the  jealoufy  of  power,  or  the  oppofition  of  charafter,  oc- 
cafioned  incurable  diffention  between  the  two  firfl  maglftrates  of  the 
republic,  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus.  By  the  intrigues  of  the  former, 
his  rival  was  unjuflly  depofed  from  the  royal  dignity.  Leotychides, 
his  kinfman  and  fucceflbr  in  the  throne,  infulted  his  misfortunes ; 
.and  Demaratus,  unable  to  endure  contempt  in  a  country  where  he 
had  enjoyed  a  crown,  fougiit  for  that  protedlion  which  was  denied 
him  in  Greece,  from  the  power  and  refentment  of  Perfia.  Cleome- 
nes foon  afterwards  died  by  his  own  hand,  after  vainly  ftruggling 
againft  the  flings  of  remorfe,  which  perfecuted  his  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  a  worthy  colleague  ^".  He  was  fucceeded  by  the  heroic  Leo- 
nidas,  whofe  death  (as  fliail  be  related)  at  Thermopylce,  was  ftill  more 
illuftrious  and  happy  than  that  of  Cleomenes  was  wretched  and  in- 
famous. During  the  domeftic  dillurbances  of  Sparta,  the  other 
flates  of  Peloponnefus  enjoyed  a  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  war. 
The  Arcadians  and  Argives  tended  their  flocks,  and  cultivated  their 
foil.  Ells  was  contented  with  the  fuperintendence  of  the  Olympic 
games,  the  Corinthians  Increafed  and  abufed  the  wealth  which  they 
had  -already  acquired  by  their  fortunate  fituation  between  two  feas, 
and  by  long  continuing  the  centre  of  the  internal  commerce  of 
Greece.  Of  the  republics  beyond  the  ifthmus,  the  Phoclans  wiflied 
to  enjoy,  in  tranquillity,  the  fplcndour  and  riches  which  their  whole 
territory  derived  from  the  celebrated  temple  of  Delphi.     They  were, 

'*  Herodot.  v.  75. 

VcL,  I,  R  r  frequenti/ 
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CHAP,    frequently  diflurbed,    however,  by  invafions   from  Theflaly ;    tHe 
V      ,     _f    inhabitants  of  whlcli,  though    numerous    and  warUke,    yet   being 
fituated  at  the  extremity  of  Greece,  ftill  continued,  Uke  the  EtoHans, 
barbarous  and  uncultivated".     The   Thebans  maintained   and  ex- 
tended their  ufurpations  over  the  fmaller  cities  of  Bceotia,  and  re- 
joiced that  the  ambition  of  the  Athenians,  directed  to  the  command 
of  the  fea  and  the  conqueft  of  diftant  iflands,  prevented  that  afpi- 
ring  people  from  giving  the  fame  minute  attention-  as  ufual  to  the  af- 
Of  the  colo-  f^^^s  of  the  continent.    The  other  republics  were  inconfiderable,  and 
®^^*'  commonly  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 

The  Afiatic  colonies  were   reduced   under  the  Perfian  yoke  ;    the 
Greek  eftabliflnments  in  Thrace  and  Macedon  paid  tribute  to  Xerxes  j 
but  the  African  Greeks  bravely  maintained  their  independence ;  and 
the  flourifhing  fettlements  in  Italy  and  Sicily  were  now  aSing  a  part? 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  and  which  rivalled,  perhaps  fur- 
pafTed,  the  glory  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  Perfian  war'*. 
Thepi-epa-         Meanwhile  the  redudion  of  revolted  provinces  had  given  em- 
rations  of       ployment  and  luftre  to  the  Perfian  arms.     Nine  years  after  the  bat- 
invading        tie  of  Marathon,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Xerxes  found 

Greece. 

oiymp.  himfelf  uncontrouled  mafter  of  the  Eaft,  and  in  pofleffion  of  fuch  a. 

A^Q.xZi.  fleet  and  army  as  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  univerfal  empire. 
The  three  laft  years  of  Darius  were  fpent  in  preparing  for  the  Gre- 
cian expedition.  Xerxes,^  who  fucceeded  to  his  fceptre  and  to  his 
revenge,  dedicated  four  years  more  to  the  fame  hoftile  purpofe. 
Amidft  his  various  wars  and  pleafures,  he  took  care  that  the  arti- 
fans  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  as  well  as  of  all  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  Lower  Afia,  fhould  labour,  with  unremitting  diligence,  in 
fitting  out  an  armament  adequate  to  the  extent  of  his  ambition. 
Twelve  hundred  fhips  of  war,  and  three  thoufand  Ihips  of  burthen, 
were  at  length  ready  to  receive  his  commands.  The  former  were  o£ 
a  larger  fize  and  firmer  conftrudlion  than  any  hitherto  feen  in  the 

3'  Thucydid.  I.  i.  3*  Diodor.  1.  xi.  c.  xvi.  Si  xvii. 

ancieat 
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ancient  world :  they  carried  on  board,  at  a  medium,  two  hundred  CHAP, 
feamen,  and  thirty  Perfians  who  ferved  as  marines.  The  Ihips  of  v  -.-'-  j- 
burthen  contained,  in  general,  eighty  men,  fewer  being  found  inca- 
pable of  rowing  them.  The  whole  amounted  to  four  thoufand  two 
hundred  fhips,  and  about  five  hundred  thoufand  men,  who  were  or- 
dered to  rendezvous  in  the  mofl  fecure  roads  and  harbours  of  Ionia. 
We  are  not  exaflly  informed  of  the  number  of  the  land  forces, 
which  were  aflembled  at  Sufa.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they 
were  extremely  numerous,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
continually  increafe  on  the  march  from  Sufa  to  Sardis,  by  the 
confluence  of  many  tributary  nations,  to  the  imperial  flandard  of 
Xerxes. 

When  the  army  had  attained  its  perfed  complement,  we  are  told  Their  mag-, 
that  it  confifted  of  feventcen  hundred  thoufand  infantry,  and  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  cavalry ;  which,  joined  to  the  fleet  above-mentioned, 
made  the  whole  forces  amount  to  near  two  millions  of  fighting  men. 
An  Immenfe  crowd  of  women  and  eunuchs  followed  the  camp  of  an 
effeminate  people.  Thefe  infl:ruments  of  pleafure  and  luxury,  to- 
gether with  the  flaves  neceflary  in  tranfporting  the  baggage  and  pro- 
vifions,  equalled,  perhaps  exceeded,  the  number  of  the  foldiers,  fo 
that,  according  to  the  imiverfal  tcftimony  of  ancient  hiftorians,  the 
army  of  Xerxes  appears  the  greateft  that  was  ever  collected  '\ 

But  many  circumfl:ances  ferve  to  prove  that  its  fl:rength,  by 
no  means,  correfponded  to  its  magnitude.  The  various  nations 
which  compofed  it,  were  not  divided  into  regular  bodies,  properly 
difciplined  and  officered.  Their  mufter-roU  was  taken  in  a  manner 
that  is  remarkable  for  its  fimpllcity.     Ten  thoufand  men  were  fepa- 

'5  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  Ixxxix.   &.-  feq.   en-  hofts.     He  appears  fully  fenfible  of  the  diffi- 

ters  into  a  circumftantial  detail  of  the  Per-  culties  with   which  they  had    to  ftruggle,  in 

fian  forces.     His  account  is  confirmed,  with  order  to  procure  provifions.     His  account  of 

lefs  difference  than   ufual  in  fiich  cafes,  by  the  Grecian  fleet  and  army  is   acknowledged 

LyfiasOrat.  Funeb.  Ifocrat,  Pancgyr.  Diodor.  to  be  faithful  and  e.xaft  in  the  higlirft  de- 

l.xi.p.z44..  He  repeatedly  exprefles  his  ado-  gree  ;    circumflances  which  all  ftrongly  con- 

niflimcnt  at  the  iramenfity  of  the  Barbarian  firm  the  credibility  of  his  evidence. 

Rr  2  rated 
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C  HA  p.    j-ated  from  the  reft,  formed  into  a  compad  body,  and  furroundtd 

V,.  -.^  ^   by  a  pallifade.     The  whole  army  pafTed  fucceffively  into  this  inclo- 

fure,  and  wei-e  thus  numbered,  hke  cattle,  without  the  formality-  of 

placing  them  in  ranks,  or  of  calling  their  names. 

Xerxes  paffes       Xerxes,  having  wiiitered  at  Sardis,  fent  ambafladors  early  in  the 

the  Helle-         r    •  i  i  i  i  i        r 

fpont.  fprmg  to  demand  earth  and  water,  as  a  mark  of  fubmiffion,  from 

lx\v!^i'.  the  feveral  Grecian  republics.  With  regard  to  Athens  and  Sparta,  he 
A.  C.  480.  thought  it  unneceffary  to  obferve  this  ceremony,  as  they  had  treated, 
with  the  moft  inhuman  cruelty,  and  in  diredt  contradidlion  to  their 
own  laws  of  war,  the  meflengers  intrufted  with  a  fimilar  commlf- 
fion  by  his  father  Darius.  The  flow  march  of  his  immenfe  army, 
and,  ftill  more,  its  tedious  tranfportation  acrofs  the  feas  which  fepa- 
rate  Europe  from  Aiia,  ill  fuited  the  rapid  violence  of  his  revenge. 
Xerxes  therefore  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  raifed  oa  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  which,  in  the  narroweft  part,  is  only  feven  ftadia,  or  feven- 
eighths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Here  the  bridge  was  formed  with  great 
labour ;  but  whether  owing  to  the  awkwardnefs  of  its  conftrudion, 
or  to  the  violence  of  a  fucceeding  tempeft,  it  was  no  fooner  built 
than  deftroyed.  The  great  king  ordered  the  dlre(3:ors  of  the  work 
to  be  beheaded  ;  and,  proud  of  his  tyrannic  power  over  feeble  man^ 
difplayed  an  impotent  rage  againft  the  elements.  In  all  the  madnefs 
of  defpotifm  he  commanded  the  Hellefpont  to  be  punlflied  with  three 
hundred  ftripes,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  dropped  into  the  fea,, 
adding  thefe  frantic  and  ridiculous  expreffions :  "  It  is  thus,  thou 
fait  and  bitter  water,  that  thy  mafter  punifhes  thy  improvoked  in^ 
jury,  and  he  is  determined  to  pafs  thy  treacherous  ftreams  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  infolence  of  thy  malice  '^"  After  this  abfurd  cere- 
mony, a  new  bridge  was  made  of  a  double  range  of  veflels,  fixed  by 
ftrong  anchors  on  both  fides,  and  joined  together  by  cables  of  hemp 
and  reed,  faftened  to  immenfe  beams  driven  into  the  oppofite  ihores. 
The  decks  of  the  veflels,  which  exceeded  fix  hundred  in  number^. 

'•'  Herodot,  vii.  35. 

were 
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were   ftrewed    with    trunks    of  trees   and  earth,  and  their  furface    ^  ^^  ^' 


■was  fllll  further  imoothed  by  a  covering  of  planks.  The  fides  w^ere  •- 
then  railed  with,  wicker  work,  to  prevent  the  fear  and  impatience 
of  the  horfes  ;  and  upon  this  lingular  edifice  the  main  ftrength  of 
the  army  pafled  in  feven  dap  and  nights,  from  the  Afiatic  city  of 
Abydos  to  that  of  Seftus  in  Europe  ^^ 

But  before  this  general  tranfportation,  a  confiderable  part  of  the   Cuts  a  canal 

^  ^  ,  ,       f  through  the 

forces  had  been  already  fent  to  the  coail  of  Macedonia,  in  order  to  ifthmusoi' 
dig  acrofs  the  iilhmus  which  joins  to  that  coafl  the  high  promontory 
of  Athos,  The  difafter  which  befel  the  fleet  commanded  by  Mardo- 
nius,  in  doubling  the  cape  of  this  celebrated  peninfula,  was  Hill  pre- 
fent  to  the  mind  of  Xerxes.  The  neck  of  land,  only  a  mile  and  a  ■ 
half  in  breadth,  was  adorned  by  the  Grecian  city  of  Sana  ;  and  the 
promontory  being  rich  and  fertile,  was  well  inhabited  by  both 
Greeks  and  Barbaiians.  The  cutting  of  this  narrow  iilhmus,  by  a 
canal  of  fufficient  width  to  allow  two  gallies- to  fail  abreafl:,  was  a 
matter  not  beyond  the  power  of  a  potentate  who  commanded  the 
labour  of  fo  many  myriads"  ;  but  it  is  obferved  by  Herodotus,  to 
have  been  a  work  of  more  oftentation  than  utility,  as  the  vefTels 
might,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  age,  have  been  conveyed 
over  land  v;ith  greater  expedition,  and  with  lefs  trouble   and   ex- 

^*  Herodot.  I.  vii.  c.  Ki.  than  the  fmart  fentcnce  ofa  fatirifl.     A  line 

^7  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  xxi.  &  Teqq.  i^  Dio-  of  the  fame  Juvenal  has  branded  Cicero  as  a 

dor.   1.  xi.  c.  ii.     It  is  difficult  to  fay,  whe-  bad  poet,  though  that  univerfal  literary  ge- 

Iier  we  ought  raofl  to  condemn  the  Avelling  nias  left  admirable  verfes  behind  him,  which 

exaggeration    with  which    Lyfias,  Ifocrates,  have  been  tranfmilted  to  modern  times.  The 

and  other  writers,  fpeak  of  thefe  operations  digging  of  the  canal  of  Athos  is  fupported  by 

of  Xerxes,   which  they   call,    "  navigating  the  uniform  teflimony  of  all  antiquity,  and 

the  land,  and  walking  the  i'e?/'  or  the  im-  might  be  credited  on  the  fingle  evidence  of 

j'udent  incredulity  of  Juvenal  :  Thucydides   (1.  iv.  c.  cix.),  t^K^  moft  faith- 

crcdituroHm  fill,  accurate,  and  impartial  of  all  hiflorians, 

Velificatiis    Athos,    &    quidquid    Grscia  ancient  or  modern  ;  and   who  himfelf  lived 

mendax,  long  in  t'le  neighbourhood  of  Athos,   where 

Audet    in    hilloria  ;    conftratum  claffibus  he  had   an  eftate,  and  was  direftor  of  the 

iifdcm  Athenian  mines  in  Thrace  ;  as  will  appear 

Suppofjtumque  roti'  fcliduin  mare.  hereafter. 

Nothing  is  better  fiusd  to  perpetuate  error 

Si  pence. 


Dorifcust 
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c  HA  P.  pence.  The  eaftern  workmen  were  in  general  fo  extremely  unac- 
V.  X  >  qiuinted  with  operations  of  this  kind,  that  they  made  the  opening  at 
the  furface  of  the  ground  of  the  fame  breadth  with  that  neceflary  at 
the  bottom  of  the  channel.  In  order  to  excite  their  diligence  by 
national  emulation,  a  particular  portion  of  the  ground  was  affigned 
to  each  diftindtion.of  people  engaged  in  this  undertaking.  The 
Phoenicians  alone,  by  giving  a  proper  width  at  the  top,  avoided  the 
inconvenience  of  fubmitting  to  a  double  labour.  In  performing  this, 
and  eveiy  other  tafk,  the  foldiers  of  Xerxes  were  kept  to  their  work 
by  ftripes  and  blows ;  a  circumftance  which  gives  us  as  mean  an 
opinion  of  their  fpirit  and  adivity,  as  all  that  has  been  already  re- 
lated, gives  us  of  their  fkill  and  diicipline. 
Xerxes  re-  The  PerGan  forces  were  now  fafely  conduded  into  Europe  ;  and 

views  nis 

forces  near  the  chief  obftacle  to  the  eafy  navigation  of  their  fleet  along  the  coafts 
of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Theflaly,  to  the  center  of  the  Grecian 
ftates,  was  removed  by  the  dividing  of  mount  Athos.  Through  the 
fertile  plains  of  Leffer  Afia  the  whole  army  had  kept  in  a  body-;  but 
the  difficulty  of  fupplies  obliged  them  to  feparate  into  three  divi- 
fions  in  their  march  through  the  lefs  cultivated  countries  of  Europe. 
Before  this  feparation  took  place,  the  whole  fleet  and  army  were  re- 
viewed by  Xerxes,  near  Dorifcus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Hebrus.  Such  an  immenfe  coUedion  of  men  afl!embled 
in  arms,  and  attended  with  every  circumftance  of  martial  magnifi- 
cence, gave  an  opportunity  for  feeing,  or  at  leaft  for  fuppolmg, 
many  afFeding  fcenes.  The  ambition  of  the  great  king  had  torn  him 
from  his  palace  of  Sufa,  but  it  could  not  tear  him  from  the  objeds 
of  his  affedion,  and  the  minifters  of  his  pleafure.  He  was  follcved 
by  his  women,  and  by  his  flatterers ",  and  all  the  cfieminate  pnae 
of  a  court  was  blended  with  the  pomp  of  war.  While  the  great 
body  of  the  army  lay  every  night  in  the  open  air,  Xerxes  and  his 
attendants  were  provided  with  magnificent  tents.     The  fplendour  of 

^'  Plato  de  Leglbus,  !•  iii.  p.  536. 
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Ris  chariots,  the  mettle  of  his  horfes,  which  far  excelled  the  fwifteft 
racers  of  ThefTaly,  the  unexampled  number  of  his  troops,  and  above 
all,  the  bravery  of  the  Immortal  band,  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  Per-  dour, 
fian-  cavalry,  fo  named  becaufe  their  number  was  conftantly  main- 
tained from  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  feemed  fufficient,  to  the' 
admiring  crowd,  to  raife  the  glory  of  their  fovereign  above  the  con- 
dition of  humanity ;  efpecially  fince,  among  fo  many  thoufands  of 
men  as  pafled  in  review,  none  could  be  compared  to  Xerxes  In 
ilrength,  in  beauty,  or  in  ftature  ". 

But  amidft  this  fplendour  of  external  greatnefs,  Xerxes  felt  him-  and  miferjc.- 
felf  unhappy.  Having  afcended  an  eminence  to  view  his  camp  and 
fleet,  his  pride  was  humbled  with  the  refledtlon,  that  no  one  of  all 
the  innumerable  hoft;  could  furvive  an  hundred  years.  The  haughty 
monarch  of  Afia  was  melted  into  tears.  The  converlation  of  his 
kinfman  and  counfellor,  Artabanus,  was  111  calculated  to  confole  his 
melancholy.  That  refpedlable  old  man,  whofe  wifdom  had  often 
moderated  the  youthful  ardour  of  Xerxes,  and  who  had  been  as  afll- 
duous  to  prevent,  as  Mardonius  had  been  to  promote,  the  Grecian 
war,  took  notice  that  the  mifery  of  human  life  was  an  object  far 
more  lamentable  than  its  fllortnefs.  "  In  the  narrow  Ipace  allotted 
them,  has  not  every  one  of  thefe  In  our  prefence,  and  indeed  the- 
whole  human  race,  often  wlfhed  rather  to  die  than  to  live.  The  tu- 
mult of  paflions  dillurbs  the  beft  of  our  days ;  difeafes  and  weaknefs 
accompany  old  age  ;  and  death,  fo  vainly  dreaded,  is  the  fure  and 
hofpitable  refuge  of  wretched  mortals." 

Xerxes  was  not  of  a  difpofition  fteadily  to  contemplate  the  die-  He  con- 
tates  of  experience,  and  the  maxims  of  philofophy.   He  endeavoured  Demaratus, 
to  divert  thofe  gloomy  refle£tions  which  he  could  not  remove,  by  tine  of 
amufing  his  fancy  with  horfe-races,  mock-battles,  and  other  favour-  Sparta. 
ite  entertainments.     In  the  intervals  of  thefe  diverfions,  he  fome- 
times  converfed  with  Demaratus,  the  banilhed  king  of  Sparta,  who, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,,  had  fought  refuge  in  the  Perfian 


'*  Herodot.  1.  vii,  c.  dxxxivi 
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^  ^iJ'^'   couri^  from  the  perfecution  of  his  countrymen.     A  memorable  in- 

' ^-^— '  ■  tervKw  between  them  is  defcribed  by  Herodotus.     The  Perfian   dif- 

playing  oftentatioiifly  the  magnitude  of  his  power,  a-fked  the  royal 
fugitive.  Whether  he  fufpedled  the  Greeks  would  yet  venture  to 
take  the  field,  in  order  to  oppoL^  the  progi-efs  of  his  arms  ?  Dema- 
ratus  replied,  that  if  he  might  fpeak  without  gi^'Ing  offence,  he 
was  of  opinion  tlvit  the  Perfians  would  meet  with  a  very  vigorous 
reliftance.  "  Greece  had  been  trained  in  the  fevere,  but  ufeful, 
fchool  of  necefTity ;  poverty  was  her  nurfe,  and  her  mother  ;  fhe 
had  acquired  patience  and  valour  by  the  early  application  of  difci- 
pline;  and  fine  was  habituated  to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the 
watchful  attention  of  the  law.  All  the  Greeks  were  warlike,  but 
the  Spartans  were  peculiarly  brave.  It  was  unneceffary  to  afk 
their  number,  for  if  they  exceeded  not  a  thoufand  men,  they  would 
defend  their  country  and  their  freedom  againft  the  alTembled  myriads 
ofAfia*°." 
Receives  the  Xerxe^  was  rather  amufed  than  inflrudled  by  this  dlfcourfe.  His 
many  Gre-  hopes  of  fuccefs  feemed  built  on  too  folid  principles  to  be  fhaken  by 
buL?"'^""  the  opinion  of  a  prejudiced  Greek.  Every  day  mefTengers  arrived 
with  the  fubmifhon  of  new  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  the  rocky 
country  of  Doris,  many  tribes  of  ThefTaly,  the  mountaineers  of  Pin- 
dus,  OlTa,  Pelion  and  Olympus,  which  like  a  lofty  rampart  furround 
that  country,  offered  the  ufual  prefent  of  earth  and  water,  as  the 
fymbol  of  furrendering  their  territories  to  a  power  which  it  feemed 
vain  to  refift.  Thefe  diftridls  formed  only  the  northern  frontier  of 
Greece.  But  what  gave  peculiar  pleafure  to  Xerxes,  the  Thebans, 
who  inhabited  the  central  parts,  and  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  except 
Thefpiae  and  Platsea,  privately  fent  ambafladors  to  teflify  their  good- 
will to  his  caufe,  and  to  requeft  the  honour  of  his  friendlhip. 
Meafures  of  Meanwhile  thofe  Grecians,  who,  unmoved  by  the  terrors  of  in- 
ansanVtheir  ^afion,  obeyed  the  voice  of  liberty  and  their  country,  had  fent  de- 
confederates,   puties  to  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  to  deliberate  about  the  common 

♦°  Herodot.  1.  vli.  c.  cji.  &  feqq. 

interefl. 
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Interefl:.  They  confifted  of  reprefentatives  from  the  fevcral  flates  ^  ^  A  P- 
of  Pelopponnefus,  and  from  the  moft  confiderable  republics  beyond  c^ — v— « 
that  peninfula.  By  common  confent,  they  fufpended  their  do- 
meftic  animofities,  recalled  their  fugitives,  confulted  their  oracles, 
and  difpatched  ambaffadors,  in  the  name  of  united  Greece,  to  de- 
mand affiftance  from  the  iflands  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Corcyra,  as 
well  as  from  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coafts  of  Italy  and  Si- 
cily. All  their  meafures  were  carried  on  with  great  appearance  of 
unanimity  and  concord.  Even  the  Thebans,  <?areful  to  conceal  their 
treachery,  had  fent  reprefentatives  to  the  common  council.  The  ge- 
neral danger  feemed  to  unite  and  harmonize  the  moft  dilcordant 
members ;  and  although  the  perpetual  diffentions  between  rival 
flates,  frequently  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Amphidtyonic  con- 
federacy, it  appeared  on  the  prefent,  as  on  many  other  occafions,  that 
the  Greeks  acknowledged  the  obligation  of  a  tacit  alliance  to  defend 
each  other  againft  domeftic  tyrants  and  foreign  barbarians. 

Before  they  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  will  of  the  gods,   The  Thefla- 
or  of  difcovering  the  intentions  of  their  diftant  allies,  ambafladors   their  affift-. 
arrived  from  thofe  communities  of  ThefTaly  which  ftill  adhered  to  the   ^"'^^' 
intereft  of  Greece,  praying  a  fpeedy  and  efFeftual  affiftance  to  guard 
the  narrow  paffes  which  lead  into  their  country.     There  is  a  valley  The  valley 
near  the  coaft   of  the  iEgean,  between  the  lofty  mountains  of  OfTa  °     ^'"^* 
and  Olympus,  which  afforded  the  moft  convenient  paffage  from  Ma- 
cedon  into  Theffaly.     This  fmgular  fpot,  commonly  called  the  valley 
of  Tempe,   is  about  five  miles  in  length,    and,    where  narroweft, 
fcarcely  an  hundred  paces  in  breadth  ;  but  is  adorned  by  the  hand 
of  Nature  with  every  objec^l  that  can  gratify  the  fenfes  or  delight 
the  fancy.      The  gently-flowing  Peneus  ^'  interfeds  the  middle   of 
the  plain.     Its  waters  are  increafed  by  perennial  cafcades  from  the 

^'  I  know  not  why  Ovid  fays,  ^lian    (from  whom   the  defcription   in   the 

Peneus  ab  imo  text  is  taken)   fays,   that  the  Peneus  flows 
EfFufuE  Vindo  Jj)UKo/:s  volvitur  am/is.  Ai  ;>»  sTvaie.fmoOlh  as  oil. 

Metam.  1.  i.  ver.  570. 

Vol.  I.  S  {  green 
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green  mountains,  and  thus  rendered  of  fufficient  depth  for  vefTels  of 
confiderable  burden.  The  rocks  are  every  where  planted  with  vines 
and  olives,  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  even  the  river  itfelf,  are 
overfliadowed  with  lofty  foreft  trees,  which  defend  thofe  who  lail 
upon  it  from  the  fun's  meridian  ardour.  The  innumerable  grottoes 
and  arbours  carelefsly  fcattered  over  this  delightful  fcene,  and  wa- 
tered by  fountains  of  peculiar  frefhnefs  and  falubrity,  invite  the 
weary  traveller  to  repofe  ;  while  the  mufical  warbling  of  birds  con- 
fpires  with  the  fragrant  odour  of  plants  to  footh  his  fenfes,  and 
to  heighten  the  jileafure  which  the  eye  and  fancy  derive  from  view- 
ing the  charming  variety  of  this  enchanting  landfcape;  from  examinino' 
the  happy  intermixture  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water;  and  from 
contemplating  the  diverfified  beauty  and  majeftic  grandeur  of  Nature, 
under  her  moft  blooming  and  beneficent  afpei5ls. 

This  delicious  valley,  which  an  ancient  writer,  by  a  bold  figure 
of  fpeech,  calls  "  a  feftival  for  the  eyes,"  and  which  the  bounty  of 
the  gods  had  formed  for  happy  fcenes  of  love,  innocence,  and  tran- 
quillity, the  deftrudive  ambition  of  man  was  ready  to  convert  into 
a  field  of  bloodflied  and  horror.  It  was  natural  for  the  Theflalians 
to  exped  that  the  troops  of  Xerxes  would  pafs  by  this  inlet  into 
their  territories  ;  and  hither  their  ambafladors  entreated  the  allied 
Greeks  to  fend  an  army.  The  propofal  feemcd  jnfl:  and  ufeful  ; 
fhips  were  prepared  at  the  iilhmus  ;  and  a  body  of  ten  thoufand 
men  were  embarked  under  the  command  of  Themiftocles,  with  or- 
ders to  fail  through  the  narrow  Euripus,  to  land  in  the  harbours  of 
Tempe,  and  to  remain  there  in  order  to  guard  that  important  pafs. 

They  had  not  continued  in  thofe  parts  many  days,  when  a  mef- 
fenger  arrived  from  Alexander,  fon  of  Amyntas,  tributary  prince  of 
Macedonia,  advifing  them  to  depart  from  that  poft,  unlefs  they 
meant  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Perfian  cavalry.  It  is  not 
pvobable,  however,  that  this  menace  could  have  changed  their  refolu- 
tioa.     But  they  had  already  learned  that  there  was  another  paflage 

intQ 
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into  Theffaly,  through  the  territory  of  the  Perxbians,  near  the  ckj    ^  "^^  p. 

Gonnus  in  Upper  Macedonia.      Their  army  was  infufficient  to  guard     -^ — » 

both,  and  the  defending  of  one  only  could  not  be  of  eflential  ad- 
vantage to  themfclvco,  to  the  Thellalidns,  or  to  the  common 
caufe. 

Meantime,  the  dangers  which  thickened  over  their  refpedive  re-  The  dan 
publics,  rendered  it  neceflary  to  return  louthward.  Iheir  dittant  tiireaten 
colonies,  particularly  thofe  of  Sicily,  which  were  the  moft 
numerous  and  powerful,  could  not  afford  them  any  afliftance,  being  'm^i'ient 
themfelves  threatened  with  aformidable  invafion  from  the  Carthaginians,  ing« 
the  caufe  and  confequences  of  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  fully  to 
explain.  The  oracles  v^^ere  doubtful,  or  terrifying.  To  the  Spartans 
they  announced,  as  the  only  means  of  fafety,  the  voluntary  death 
of  a  king  of  the  race  of  Hercules.  The  Athenians  were  commanded 
to  feek  refuge  within  their  wooden  walls.  The  refponfes  given  to 
the  other  dates  are  not  particularly  recorded  ;  but  it  appears  in  ge- 
neral, that  all  were  dark,  ambiguous,  or  frightful.  The  Grecian 
army  returned  therefore  to  their  fhips,  repafled  the  Euripus,  and 
arrived  in  fafety  at  Corinth  ;  while  the  Theffalians,  thus  abandoned 
\)j  their  allies,  reluctantly  fubmitted  to  the  common  enemy. 

The  terror  infpired  by  the  critical  fituation  of  afflurs,  rendered  the  The  Gredaa 
prefence  of  the  leaders   neceff^ary  in  their  refpedive  communities.   A^temiVum. 
Themiftocles  found  the  Athenians  divided  about  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle,    the  greater  part  afferting,  that  by   wooden    walls   was  un-  • 
derftood  the  inclofure  of  the  citadel,   which  had  been  formerly  fur- 
rounded  by  a  palifade.     Others  gave  the  words  a  different  conilruc- 
lion,  and  each  according  to  his  fears  or  his  intereft;  but  Themiftocles 
aflerted  that  all  of  them  had  miftaken  the  advice  of  the  God,  who 
deffred  them  to  truft  for  fafety  to  their  fleet.     This  opinion,  fup- 
ported  by  all   the  force   of  his   eloquence,   and   the  weight  of  his 
authority,  at  length  prevailed  in  the  aifembly,  although  Epicides,  a 
demagogue  of  great  influence  among  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  op- 
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pofed  it  with  the  utmoft  vehemence;  and  feizing  this  opportunity  to? 
traduce  the  charader  of  Themiftocles,  infifted  that  he  himfelf  fhould 
be  appointed  general  in  his  room.  But  the  prudent  Athenian  knew 
the  weaknefs  of  his  ad^-erfary;  hrs  great  paffion  was  avarice  j  and  a 
reafonable  bribe  immediately  filenced  his  clamorous  oppofition. 
The  Athenian  gallies  v.ere  fitted  out  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  and 
feeing  joined  with  thofe  of  Eubrea,  iEgina,  Corinth,  and  the  maritime 
allies  of  Peloponnefus,  amounted  to  a  fleet  of  three  hnndred  fail.. 
They  proceeded  to  the  narrov<r  fea  which  divides  the  northern  fhore  of 
Euboea  from  the  coaft  of  ThefTaly,  rendezvoufed  at  the  promontory 
of  Artemifiura,  and  patiently  expedted  the  arrival  of  the  Barbarians. 

Befides  the  force  neceffary  for  manning  this  fleet,  the  confederates 
could  raife  an  army  of  about  fixty  thoufand  freemen,  befides  a  flill 
greater  proportion   of  armed    flaves.      As   the  palTes   leading   from 
Theflaly  to  the  territories  of  Phocis  and  Locris  were  ftill  narrower 
and  more  difficult  of  accefs,  than  thofe  from  Macedon  into  Theffalyj. 
it  feems  unaccountable  why  they  did   not  immediately  direct  their 
whole  military  firength  toward-s  that  quarter  :    but  this  negledl  may 
be  explained  by  their  fuperflitious  veneration  for  oracles,  the  neceffity 
of  celebrating  their  accuftoraed  feftivals,  and  the  dangerous  delays 
and  inactivity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  republican  confederacy. 
As    they    were    acquainted    with    only    one    pafs,    by    which    the 
Perfians  could  arrive  from  ThefTaly,   they  thought  that  a  body  of 
eight  thoufand  pike-men  might  be  equally  capable  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  troops,  to  defend  it  againft  every  invader..     This  narrow 
defile   was    called    the   Straits  of  Thermopylae,    in   allufion   to   the- 
warm    fprings    in    that  neighbourhood,   and  was  deemed  the  gate 
or  entrance  into  Greece.     It  was  bounded  on  the  weft  by  high  and 
inacceffible  precipices,  which  join  the  lofty  ridge  of  mount  Oeta  ; 
and  on   the  eail    tenninated   by  an   impracticable   morafs,  bordered 
by  the  fea.      Near  the  plain    of  the  ThefTalian   city  Trachis,    the 
.   paffage  was  fifty  foot  broad  j  but  at  Alpene',.  there  was  not  room  for  one 

chariot 
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IX. 

< * 


chariot  to  pafs  another.  Even  thefe  paffages  were  defended  by  walls, 
formerly  built  by  the  Phocians  to  protect  them  againft  the  incur- 
fions  of  their  enemies  in  Sicily,  and  ftrengthened,  on  this  occafton, 
with  as  much  care  as  time  would  allow.  The  troops  fent  to 
Thermopylae,  which  was  only  fifteen  miles  diftant  from  the  ftatioa 
of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artemifium,  confifted  chiefly  of  Pelcponne- 
fians,  commanded  by  Leonidas  the  Spartan  king,  who  was  prepared,, 
in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  to  devote  his  life  for  the  fafety  of  his 
country. 

Before  the  Grecian  confederates  adopted  thefe  vigorous  meafures  for   The  Perflan 

,,.,  ,..-  fleet  arrive 

their  own  defence,  the  Perlian  army  had  marched,  m  three  diviiions,  near  Cape- 
from  Thracian  Dorllcus.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  fieet,  ^^P'^° 
which,  coafling  about  two  hundred  miles  along  the  fhores  of  Thrace, 
Macedon,  and  Theflaly,  at  length  reached  Cape  Sepias,  which  is 
twenty  miles  north  of  Artemifium.  As  they  advanced  fouthward 
they  laid  under  contribution  Abdera  *°,  Thafus,  and  Eion,  the  prin- 
cipal Grecian  colonies  in  Thrace,,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Torona^ 
Olynthus,  Potidaea,  and  other  places  of  fmaller  note  on  the  coaft  of 
Macedonia.  The  wdiole  fleet  anchored,  after  performing  the  moll 
tedious  and  dangerous  part  of  the  voyage,,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
rivers  Axius  and  Lydius,  which-  flow  into  the  Thermaic  gulph  j  and^ 
after  quitting  thefe  harbours,  fpent  eleven  days  in  failing  eighty 
miles,  along  a  fmooth  unbroken  coafl:,  from  the  northern  extremity 
©f  this  gulph  to  the  general  rendezvous  near  Cape  Sepias.. 

The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Achcemines  and  Areabignes,  fons  of  Their  army 

T  •    1  ]  marclies  to 

Darius.     Xerxes,  in  perfon,  headed  his  army,  which  made  a  con-  the  plains  ct- 
fiderable  hah  during  the  inarch  at  the  IVIacedonian  towns  of  Therma  ^rachis. 
and  Pella,  and  encamped  in  the  Thxacian  plains  on  each  fide  of  the 

*°  The   places  on   the   road  prepared  not  devouring  rapacity  of  the  invaders  :  "  That 

only  vaft  magazines  o*"  corn  and   other  pro-  the  Abderites  ought  to  thank  the  gods,  thac 

Tifrons  for  the  troops,   but  fumptuous  enter-  Xerxes  feafted  but  once  a  day;   it  would  ruin 

tainments  for  Xerxes  and  his  attendants.     A  Abdera   t-i  furnifli  him  with   both   a  dinner 

faying  of  Megacreon  ci  Abdera  exprefled  the  afid  a  fupper." 

above- 
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above-mentioned  rivers  Axius  and  Lydius.     From  hence  lliey  pro- 
ceeded in  three  bodies;  the  divifion  neareft  the  fhore  was  commanded 
by  Mardonius  and  Mafiftes.      Sergis,  an  experienced  general,  con- 
duced the  march  through  the  higher  parts  of  the  country  ;    and  the 
great  king,  accompanied  by  Smerdones  and  Megabyzus,  who  occa- 
fionally  relieved  him  from  the  trouble  of  command,  chofe  the  mid- 
dle paflage  as  the  fafeft,  the  moft  convenient,  and  the  moft  enter- 
taining ;  for  hitherto  the  Perfian  expedition  was  rather  a  journey  of 
pleafure,  than  an  undertaking  of  fatigue   or  danger.     Xerxes  exa- 
mined at  leifure  fuch  objedls  of  nature  or  art  as  appeared  moft  in- 
terefting  and   curious.     His  fancy  was  araufed,  as  he  pafled  the  va- 
rious fcenes  of  fuperftition,  with  the  legendary  tales  carefully  related 
by  his  conduiflors.     He   viewed,  with  pleafure,  the  wide  plains  of 
Thelfaly,  which  bore  indubitable  marks  of  being  once  an  extenfive 
lake  ;    and  contemplated  with  wonder,  the  lofty  mountains  which 
feparated  that  country  from  the  reft  of  Greece,  and  which  evidently 
appear  to  be  rent  afunder,  and  to  have  received  their  prefent  form, 
from  the  terrible  operation  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes.     After  fully 
fatisfying  his  curiofity,  he  joined,  with  the  divilion  more  immedi- 
ately under  his  command,  the  remainder  of  the  army,    aflembled 
and  encamped  on  the  wide  plains  of  Trachis,  about  forty  miles  in 
circumference,   ftretching  along  the   Ihore   of  Theflaly,  oppofite  to 
the  ftation   of  the  Perfian  fleet,  and  adjacent  to  the  ftraits  of  Ther- 
mopyla:  *'. 
Circum-  For  more  than  twelve   months,  Xerxes  had   never  feen  the  face 

rendered  the  of  an  enemy.  He  had  traverfed  without  refiftance  the  wide  re- 
fteaableto'  gions  of  Afia,  and  the  countries  which  in  ancient  times  were 
Xerxes.  deemed  moft  warlike  in  Europe.     All  the  territories  beyond  Trachis 

acknowledged  his  power ;  and  the  diftrids  of  Greece,  which  ftill 
prefented  a  fcene  of  adion  to  his  invincible  arms,  were  lefs  ex- 
tenfive  than  the  meaneft  of  his  provinces.     Yet  it  is  probable  that 

*'  HeiOLOt.  Diodjr.  Plutarch,  ibid. 

he 
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he  heard,  not  without  emotion,  that  an  army  of  Greeks,  headed  by  the 
Spartan  king,  had  taken  port  at  Thermopyl.t,  in  order  to  diipute  his 
pafllige.  What  he  had  been  tokl  by  Demaratus  concerning  the 
charafter  and  prnciples  of  that  heroic  people,  he  might  now,  when 
the  danger  drew  near,  be  the  more  inchned  to  believe,  from  the 
fuggellions  of  his  own  memory  and  experience.  In  the  warmth 
of  generous  indignation,  the  Spartans,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
had  put  to  death  the  Perfian  heralds  fent  to  demand  their  fub- 
miffion;  but  upon  cool  refledion,  they  were  prompted,  chiefly  in- 
deed by  fuperftitious  motives,  to  make  atonement  for  a  violation  of 
the  facred  law  of  nations.  When  proclamation  was  made  in  the 
aflembly,  "  Wbo  would  die  for  Sparta?"  two  citizens  of  great  rank 
and  eminence  offered  themfelves  as  willing  facrifices  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  Sperthies  and  Bulis  (for  thefe  were  their  names) 
fet  out  for  Sufa  on  this  fmgular  errand.  As  they  paffed  through 
Leffer  Afia,  they  were  entertained  by  Hydarnes,  the  governor  of 
that  province,  who  adually  accompanied  Xerxes,  as  commander 
of  the  Immortal  Band,  to  which  dignity  he  had  been  raifed  on 
account  of  his  fuperior  merit.  Hydarnes,  among  other  difcourfe 
with  the  Spartans,  teftified  his  furprife,  that  their  republic  fhould 
j)e  fo  averfe  to  the  friendfhip  of  the  king  his  mafter,  v,'ho,  he  ob- 
.  fcrved,  as  they  might  learn  by  his  own  example,  well  underftood 
the  value  of  brave  men. — That  if  they  complied  with  the  defires  of 
Xerxes,  he  would  appoint  them  governors  over  the  other  cities  of 
Greece.  The  Spartans  coolly  replied,  "  That  he  talked  of  a  matter 
of  which  he  was  not  a  competent  judge. — With  the  condition  and 
rewards  of  fervitude  he  w^as  indeed  fufEciently  acquainted,  but  as  to 
the  enjoyments  of  liberty,  he  had  never  proved  how  fweet  they 
were  ;  for  if  he  had  once  made  that  experiment,  he  would  advife 
them  to  defend  their  freedom  not  only  with  iances,  but  with 
hatchets  '." 

*'  Herodot  1.  vii.  c.  cxxxv. 

The 
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The  fame  magnanimity  diftinguiflied  their  behaviour  at  Sufa. 
The  guards  told  them,  that,  when  admitted  into  the  prefence  of 
Xerxes,  they  muft  obferve  the  ufual  ceremony  of  proftrating  them- 
felves  on  the  ground.  But  the  Spartans  declared,  "  That  no  degree 
of  violence  could  make  them  fubmit  to  fuch  mean  adulation ;  that 
they  v^'ere  not  accuftoraed  to  adore  a  man,  and  came  not  thither  for 
fuch  an  impious  purpofe."  They  approached  Xerxes,  therefore,  in 
an  ered:  pofture,  and  told  him  with  firmnefs,  they  were  fent  to 
fubmit  to  any  punifliment  which  he  might  think  proper  to  inflict  on 
them,  as  an  atonement  for  the  death  of  his  heralds-  Xerxes  ad- 
miring their  virtue,  replied,  "  That  he  certainly  fhould  not  repeat  the 
error  of  the  Greeks,  nor,  by  facrificing  individuals,  deliver  the  Hate 
from  the  guilt  of  murder  and  impiety."  The  Spartans  having  re- 
.ceived  this  anfvver,  returned  home,  perfuaded  that  they  had  done 
their  duty  in  offering  private  fatisfadion ;  which,  though  not  ac- 
cepted, ought  fufficiently  to  atone  for  the  public  crime  *\ 
He  fends  The  example  of  thefe  diftinguifhed  patriots  probably  gave  Xerxes 

to^treat  with    "^  v^ry  favourable  idea  of  the  general  character  of  their  community, 
liem.  ^g  }^g  j^aj  not  any  particular  quarrel  with  the  Spartans,  whofe  oppo- 

fition,  though  it  could  not  prevent,  would  certainly  retard,  his  intended 
punifhment  of  Athens,  he  fent  meflengers  to  deGre  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  to  which  they  replied,  *' Let  him  come,  and  take  them." 
The  mefiengers  then  offered  them  lands,  on  condition  of  their  be- 
coming allies  to  the  great  king;  but  they  anfwered,  "  That  it  was  the 
cuftom  of  their  republic  to  conquer  lands  by  valour,  not  to  acquire 
Magnani-  them  by  treachery."  Except  making  thefe  fmart  replies,  they  took  not 
Spartans.  the  fmallefi  notice  of  the  Perfians;  but  continued  to  employ  themfelves 
as  before  their  arrival,  contending  in  the  gymnaflic  exercifes,  enter- 
taining themfelves  with  rnufic  and  converfation,  or  adjufting  their 
long  hair  to  appear  more  terrible  to  their  enemies.  The  meflengers 
£)f  Xerxes,  equally  aftonifhed  at  what  they  faw  and  heard,  returned 

**  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  cx'xxiv.  Sc  feqq. 
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to  the  Perfiaii  camp,  and  defcribed  the  unexpected  event  of  then* 
commifTion,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  the  Spartans ; 
of  which  Xerxes  defired  an  explanation  from  their  countryman 
Demaratus*'.  The  latter  declared  in  general,  that  their  whole  car- 
riage and  demeanour  announced  a  determined  refolution  to  fight  to 
the  laft  extremity ;  but  he  found  it  difhcult  to  make  the  Perfian 
conceive  the  motives  of  men,  who  fought,  at  the  certain  price  of 
their  own  lives,  to  purchafe  immortal  renown  for  their  country. — 
That  a  few  individuals  fhould  be  animated  on  fome  extraordinary 
occafions  with  this  patriotic  magnanimity,  may  eafily  be  underftood. 
Of  this,  hiftory  in  all  ages  furnifhes  illuftrious  examples ;  but  that  a 
whole  nation  fhould  be  habitually  imprefled  with  the  fame  generofity 
of  charader,  cannot  readily  be  believed,  without  reflecting  on  the 
inftitutions  and  manners  of  the  Spartans.  The  laws  of  that  cele- 
brated people  prohibiting,  as  it  has  been  already  obferved  ",  the  in- 
troduction of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  rigidly  confining  each  indi- 
vidual to  the  rank  in  which  he  was  born,  had  extinguiflied  the  great 
motives  of  private  ambition,  and  left  fcarcely  any  other  fcope  to  the 
active  principles  of  men,  but  the  glory  of  promoting  the  interefts  of 
their  republic.  Their  extraordinary  military  fuccefs,  the  natural  fruit 
of  their  temperance  and  aCtivity,  had  given  them  a  permanent  fenfe 
of  their  fuperiority  in  war,  which  it  became  their  chief  point  of 
honour  to  maintain  and  to  confirm  ;  and  as  the  law  which  com- 
manded them  to  die,  rather  than  break  their  ranks,  or  abandon  their 
pofts  in  battle,  was,  like  all  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  conceived  to 
be  of  divine  authority,  the  influence  of  fuperftltion  happily  confpired 
with  the  ardour  of  patriotifm  and  the  enthufiafm  of  valour,  in  pre- 
paring them  to  meet  certain  death  in  the  fervice  of  the  public. 

Xerxes  could   not   be   made  to   enter   into   thefe   luotives,   or  to  Xerxes  waks 
believe,  as  Herodotus  obferves  with  inimitable  fimplicity,  "  that  the  hopes  of ' 
Grecians  were  come  to.Thermopyls,  only  as  mendefirous  to  die,  and  theSolu- 

tion. 
*^  Herodot.  1.  vii,  c.  ccix.  &  feq.  *'^  See  above,  c.  lii.  p.  97. 

Vol.  I.  T  t  to 
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Gives  orders 
to  attack 
them,  and 
their  confe- 
derates. 


His  troops 
sre  repelled. 


to  deftroy  as  many  of  their  enemies  as  they  could,  though  nothing 
was  more  true."  He  therefore  waited  four  days,  continually  ex- 
pedling  they  would  either  retreat  into  their  own  country,  or  fur- 
render  their  arms,  agreeably  to  his  meffage.  But  as  they  ftill  con- 
tinued to  guard  the  paflage,  he  afcribed  this  condudt  to  obflinacy 
or  folly ;  and  on  the  fifth  day  determined  to  chaftife  their  infolent 
oppoiition. 

The  Medes  and  Ciffians,  who,  next  to  the  Saca:  and  Perfians, 
formed  the  braveft  part  of  his  army,  were  commanded  to  attack  thefe 
obftinate  Greeks,  and  to  bring  them  alive  into  his  prefence.  The 
Barbarians  marched  with  confidence  to  the  engagement,  but  were 
repulfed  with  great  flaughter.  The  places  of  thofe  who  fell,  were 
inceflantly  fupplied  with  frelh  troops,  but  they  could  not  make  the 
fmallefl  impreffion  on  the  firm  battalions  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the 
great  lofs  which  they  fuftained  in  the  attempt,  proved  to  all,  and 
particularly  to  the  king,  that  he  had  indeed  many  men,  but  few 
foldiers.  The  Sacse,  armed  with  their  hatchets,  next  marched  to  the 
■  attack,  but  without  better  fuccefs  ;  and  laft  of  all,  the  chofen  band 
of  Perfians  headed  by  Hydarnes,  deigned  to  difplay  their  valour  in 
what  appeared  to  them  a  very  unequal  conteft.  But  they  foon 
changed  their  opinion  when  they  came  to  clofe  with  the  enemy ; 
for,  fays  Herodotus,  their  numbers  were  ufelefs,  as  they  fought  in  a 
narrow  pafs,  and  their  fhort  pointed  weapons  were  ill  calculated  to 
contend  with  the  length  of  the  Grecian  fpear.  The  Greeks  had  the 
advantage  ftill  more  in  the  fuperiority  of  their  difcipline,  than  in  the 
excellence  of  their  armour.  Tired  with  deftroying,  they  retreated  in 
clofe  order,  and,  when  purfued  unguardedly  by  the  Barbarians,  they 
faced  about  on  a  fudden,  and  killed  an  incredible  number  of  the  Per- 
fians, with  fcarcely  any  lofs  to  themfelves.  Xerxes,  who  was  feated 
on  an  eminence  to  behold  the  battle,  frequently  ftarted  in  wild  emo- 
tion from  his  throne ;  and  fearing  left  he  fhould  be  deprived  of  the 
flower  of  his  army,  he  ordered  them  to  be  drawn  off  from  the  attack. 

But 
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But  as  the  Grecian  numbers  were  fo  extremely  inconfiderable,  and  as    C  H  A  P. 


it  feemed  probable  that  the  greatefl  part  of  them  muft  have  fuf-  •- 
fered  much  injuiy  in  thefe  repeated  aflaults,  he  determined  next  day 
to  renew  the  engagement.  Next  day  he  fought  without  better  fuc- 
cefs  than  before ;  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  force  the  pafs, 
both  in  feparate  bodies,  and  with  the  colledted  vigour  of  their  troops, 
the  Perfians  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprife,  and  difgrace- 
fully  to  retire  to  their  camp. 

It  was  a  fpedlacle  which  the  world  had  never  feen  before,  and  The  Greeks 
which  it  was  never  again  to  behold,  the  perfevering  intrepidity  of  Ephltes ;  ^ 
eight  thoufand  men  refilling  the  impetuous  fury  of  an  army  com- 
pofed  of  millions.  The  pertinacious  valour  of  Leonidas,  and  of  his 
little  troop,  oppofed,  and  might  have  long  retarded,  the  progrefs  of 
the  Barbarians:  But  it  was  the  fate  of  Greece,  always  to  be  con- 
quered rather  by  the  treachery  of  falfe  friends,  than  by  the  force  of 
open  enemies.  When  Xerxes  knew  not  what  meafures  to  purfue  in 
order  to  effefl  his  purpofe,  and  felt  the  inconvenience  of  remain- 
ing long  in  the  fame  quarters  with  fuch  an  immenfe  number  of 
men,  a  perfidipus  Greek,  induced  by  the  hopes  of  reward,  offered  to 
remove  his  difficulties  *'.  The  name  of  the  traitor  was  Epialtes,  and 
he  was  a  native  of  the  obfcure  diftridt  of  Moelis,  which  feparates  the 
frontiers  of  Theflaly  and  Phocis.  His  experience  of  the  country 
made  him  acquainted  with  a  paflage  through  the  mountains  of  Oeta, 
feveral  miles  to  the  weft  of  that  guarded  by  Leonidas.  Over  this 
unfrequented  path  he  undertook  to  condud  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
fand Perfians,  who  might  aflault  the  enemy  in  rear,  while  the  main 
body  attacked  them  in  front.  By  this  means,  whatever  prodigies  of 
valour  the  Greeks  might  perform,  they  muft  be  finally  compelled  to 
furrender,  as  they  would  be  inclofed  on  all  fides  among  barren  rocks, 
and  inhofpitable  defarts. 

*'  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c,  ccxii.  &  feq; 

Tt  2  The 
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^  ^  "^  ^'         The  plan  fo  judicioufly  concerted,   was   carried  into  immediate 

« /■ — '    execution.     On  the  evening  of  the  feventh  day  after  Xerxes  arrived 

aPerfiande-    at  the  Straits,  tv^-^enty  thoufand  chofen  men  left  the  Perfian  camp, 
over"the  commanded   by  Hydarnes,  and  conduded  by  Epialtes.      All  night 

mountains,  ^.j^gy.  marched  through  the  thick  forefts  of  oak  which  abound  in  thofe 
parts ;  and  by  day-break  they  had  advanced  near  to  the  top  of  the 
hill.  But  how  much  were  they  furprifed  to  fee  the  firft  rays  of  the 
morning  reflected  by  the  glittering  furfaces  of  Grecian  fpears  and 
helmets!  Hydarnes  was  afraid  that  this  guard,  which  feemed  at  no 
great  diftance,  had  been  alfo  compofed  of  Lacedai^monians ;  but  a 
nearer  approach  fhewed  that  they  confifted  of  a  thoufand  Phocians, 
whom  the  forefight  of  Leonidas  had  fent  to  defend  this  important 
but  unknown  pafs,  which  chance  or  treachery  might  difcover  to  the 
Perfians.  The  thick  Ihade  of  the  trees  long  concealed  the  enemy 
from  the  Greeks ;  at  length  the  ruftling  of  the  leaves,  and  other 
noife  occafioned  by  the  motion  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  difcovered 
the  imminence  of  danger ;  the  Phocians  with  great  intrepidity  flew 
to  their  arms,  and  prepared,  if  they  fhould  not  conquer,  at  leaft  to 
die  gallantly.  The  compadt  firmnefs  of  their  ranks,  which  might 
have  refilled  the  regular  onfet  of  the  enemy,  expofed  them  to  fufFer 
much  from  the  immenfe  fhower  of  darts  which  the  Perfians  poured 
upon  them.  To  avoid  this  danger,  they  too  raihly  abandoned  the 
pafs  which  they  had  been  fent  to  guard,  and  retired  to  the  higheft 
part  of  the  mountain,  not  doubting,  that  the  enemy,  whofe  ftrength 
fo  much  exceeded  their  own,  would  follow  them  thither.  But  in 
this  they  were  difappointed  ;  for  the  Perfians  prudently  omitting  the 
purfuit  of  this  inconiiderable  party,  whom  to  defeat  they  confidered 
as  a  matter  of  little  moment,  immediately  feized  the  paflage,  and 
marched  down  the  mountain  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  in  order  to 
accomplilh  the  defign  fuggefted  by  Epialtes. 
Alarm  in  the  Meanwhile  obfcure  intimations  from  the  gods  had  darkly  an- 
camp.  nounced  fome  dreadful  calamity  impending  on  the  Greeks  at  Ther- 

mopylce. 
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mopylGC.     The  appearance    of  the  entrails,    which  were  carefully 
infpeded   by  the  Augur   Maglftias,    threatened   the  Spartans   with 
death  ;   but  when,  or  by  what  means,  it  did  not  clearly  appear,  un- 
til a  Grecian  deferter,  a   native  of  the  city  Cyme  in  Ionia,  iiamed 
Tyraftiades,  arrived  with  information  of  the  intended  march  of  the 
Perfians  acrofs  the  mountain.     Animated  by  the  love  of  his  country, 
this  generous  fugitive  had  no  fooner  dlfcovered  the  treacherous  defign 
of  Eplaltes,  than  he  determined,  at  the  rlfk  of  his  life,  and  ftill  more 
at  the  rlfk  of  being  fubjedled  to  the  moft  excruciating  tortures,  to 
communicate  his  dlfcovery  to  the  Spartan  king  '^^    Zeal  for  the  fafety 
of  Greece  gave  fwlftnefs  to  his  fteps,  and  he  appeared  in  the  Grecian 
camp  a  few  hours  after  the  Perfians,    conduced  by  Eplaltes,   had 
left  the  plains  of  Trachls.     Leonidas  immediately  called  a  council  of 
war,  to  deliberate  upon  the  meafures  neceflary  to  be  taken  in  confe- 
auence  of  this  information,  equally  important  and  alarming.     All 
the    confederates    of   Peloponnefus,    except   the    Spartans,    declared 
their  opinion,  that  it  was  necelfary  to  abandon  a  poft,  which,  af- 
ter the  double  attack  announced  to  them  fliould  take  place,  it  would 
be  ImpofTible  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs  to  maintain.     As  their  ex- 
ertions could  not  be  of  any  avail  to  the  public  caufe,  it  was  prudent 
to  confult   their  private  fafety  ;    and  while   time  was   yet   allowed 
them,  to  retire  to  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  where  joining  the  reft  of 
the  auxiliaries,  they  might  be  ready  to  defend  the  Grecian  penin- 
fula  againft  the  fury  of   the  barbarians.     It  belonged  to  Leonidas   Magnar.!- 
to  explain  the  fentiments  of  the  Spartans.     The  other  inhabitants  of  nidas, 
Peloponnefus,  he  obferved,  might  follow  the  didates  of  expediency, 
and  return  to  the  Ifthmus,  in  order  to  defend  their  refpedive  ter- 
ritories ;    but    glory    was    the  only  voice   which  the  Spartans  had 
learned  to  obey.     Placed  in  the  firft  rank  by  the  general  confent  of 
their  country,    they  would    rather  die   than  abandon  that   poft   of 
honour  j  and  they  were  determined,  therefore,  at  the  price  of  their 

*'  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  ccxix.  &  fetj. 

lives. 
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Seven  hun- 
dred Thef- 
pians  deter- 
mine to  re- 
main with 
Leonidas  j 


CHAP,  lives,  to  purchafe  immortal  renown,  to  confirm  the  pre-eminence  of 
Sparta,  and  to  give  an  example  of  patriotifm,  worthy  of  being  ad- 
mired, if  it  fhould  not  be  imitated,  by  pofterity. 

The  dread  of  unavoidable  and  immediate  death  deterred  the  other 
allies  from  concurring  with  this  magnanimous  refolution.  The  Thef- 
pians  alone,  amounting  to  feven  hundred  men,  declared  they  would 
never  forfake  Leonidas.  They  were  conduced  by  the  aged  wifdora 
of  Demophilus,  and  the  youthful  valour  of  Dithyrambus.  Their  re- 
public was  united  in  the  ftrideft  alliance  with  Sparta,  by  which  they 
had  often  been  defended  againft  the  ufurpation  and  tyranny  of  the 
Thebans.  Thefe  circumftances  added  force  to  their  natural  generofity 
of  fentiment,  and  determined  them,  on  this  occafion,  to  adhere  with 
fledfaft  intrepidity  to  the  meafures  of  their  Spartan  allies.  As  the 
Thefpians  remained  at  Thermopylae  from  inclination,  and  from 
who  detains  principles  of  diftinguifhed  bravery,  the  Thebans  were  detained  by 
The^bans.'""^  the  particular  defire  of  Leonidas,  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
intended  treachery  of  their  republic. '  The  four  hundred  men  whom 
that  perfidious  community  had  fent  to  accompany  his  expedition,  he 
regarded  rather  as  hoftages  than  auxiliaries  ;  nor  was  he  unwilling  to 
employ  their  doubtful  fidelity  in  a  defperate  fervice.  He  thought 
that  they  might  be  compelled  by  force,  or  ftimulated  by  a  fenfe  of 
fhame,  to  encounter  the  fime  dangers  to  which  the  Spartans  and 
Thefpians  voluntarily  fubmitted  ;  and  without  difcovering  his  fufpi- 
cion  of  their  treachery,  he  had  a  fuflicient  pretence  for  retaining 
them,  while  he  difmiifed  his  allies  of  Peloponnefus,  becaufe  the 
Theban  territories,  lying  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth, 
would  neceflarily  be  expofed  to  hoftility  and  devaftation,  whenever 
the  barbarians  fliould  pafs  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylce.  Befides  the 
Thefpians  "  and  Thebans,  the  troops  who  remained  with  Leonidas 

confifted 

*'  From   the  narrative  of  Herodotus,    it     tarily  remained  with  Leonidas  and  the  Spar- 
would  feem  that  the  Thefpians  alone  volun-     tans.      Yet  the   infcription    which   he   cites 

makes 
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confifted  of  three  hundred  Spartans,  all  chofen  men,  and  fathers  of 
fons.  This  valiant  band,  with  unanimous  confent,  folicited  their 
general  to  dedicate  to  the  glory  of  Greece,  and  their  own,  the  im- 
portant interval  yet  allowed  them,  before  they  were  furrounded  by 
the  Perfians.  The  ardour  of  Leonidas  happily  confpii-ed  with  the 
ready  zeal  of  the  foldiers.  He  therefore  commanded  them  to 
prepare  the  laft  meal  of  their  lives,  and  to  fup  hke  men  who 
fliould  to-morrow  dine  in  Elyfrnm.  His  own  example  confirmed 
the  propriety  of  the  command,  for  he  took  an  abundant  repaft,  in 
order  to  furnilh  ftrength  and  fpirits  for  a  long  continuance  of  toil 
and  danger. 

It  was   now  the  dead   of  night,  when  the  Spartans,  headed  by  The  Greeks 
Leonidas,  marched  in  a  clofe  battalion  towards   the  Perfian  camp,  Perfian  camp 
with  refentment  heightened  by  defpair  *\     Their  fury  wms  terrible  ;   '" '  ^  "'S  <- 
and  rendered  ftill  more  deftrudive  through  the  defed  of  Barbarian 
difcipline ;  for  the  Perfians  having  neither  advanced  guards,  nor  a 
watch- word,  nor  confidence  in  each  other,  were  incapable  of  adopt- 
ing fuch   meafares  for  defence  as  the   fudden  emergency  required. 
Many  fell  by  the  Grecian  fpear,  but  much  greater  multitudes  by  the 
miftaken  rage  of  their  own  troops,  by  whom,  in  the  midft  of  this  blind 
confufion,  they  could  not  be  diftinguilTied  from  enemies.  The  Greeks, 
wearied  with  flaughter,  penetrated  to  the  royal  pavilion ;  but  there 
the  firft  alarm  of  noife  had  been  readily  perceived,  amidft  the  pro- 
found filence  and  tranquillity  which  ufually  reigned  in  the  tent  of 
Xerxes ;  the  great  king  had  immediately  efcaped,  with  his  favourite 

makes    the    whole    number   who    fought   at  tin,  and   moll  other  writers.     The   general 

Thermopylae  amount  to  four  thoufand.  -panegyric  of  Plato    (in   Menex),    of  Lyfiai 

M-^e.«<r»  TTCTE  -rr.S'.  Tfi^^cffia.;  e,:/ap/«To  (Orat.  Funeb.),  and  of  Ifocrates  (Panegyr.)> 

Ex  nEAo7r«.wK  X'^'»^';  TET-t^i;.  required  not  their  defcending  into  fuch  par- 

Ifocrates  likewife  (p.  164.)  fays,  that  fome  ticulars.      Yet,    notwithftanding   th:fe    cir- 

Peloponnefians  remained  to  fight.  cumftances,  I  fliould  have  omitted  this  inci- 

*»  Diodor.  ].  xi.  p.  247.     The  nofturnal  dent,  if  it  had  appeared  inconfillent  with  the 

aflault,  omitted  by  Herodotus,  is  mentioned  honefl  narrative  of  Herodotus. 

not  only  by  Diodorus,  but  by  Plutarch,  Juf- 

attendants. 


J 
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CHAP,    attendants,  to  the  farther  extremity  of  the  encampment.  Even  there, 

« -V — -»    all  was  tumult,  and  horror,  and  defpau- ;  the  obfcurity  of  night  in- 

creafmg  the  terror  of  the  Perfians,  who  no  longer  doubted  that  the 
detachment  conduded  by  Epialtes  had  been  betrayed  by  that  perfi- 
dious Greek ;  and  that  the  enemy,  reinforced  by  new  numbers, 
now  co-operated  with  the  traitor,  and  feized  the  opportunity  of 
aifalling  their  camp,  after  it  had  been  deprived  of  the  divifion  of 
Hydarnes,  its  principal  ornament  and  defence. 
Battle  «f  The  approach  of  day  difcovered  to  the  Perfians  a  dreadful  fcene 

Thermo-  .         ,^       ,,^  ,  ,  ,     .       ^ 

pyls.  of  carnage  ;    but    it    alio  diicovered   to   them  that   then-  fears  had 

multiplied  the  number  of  the  enemy,  who  now  retreated  in  clofe 
order  to  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae.  Xerxes,  ftimulated  by  the  furv 
of  revenge,  gave  orders  to  purfue  them  ;  and  his  terrified  troops  were 
rather  driven  than  kd  to  the  attack,  by  the  officers  who  marched  be- 
hind the  feveral  divifions,  and  compelled  them  to  advance  by  me- 
naces, flripes,  and  blows.  The  Grecians,  animated  by  their  late 
fuccefs,  and  perfuaded  that  they  could  not  poffibly  efcape  death  on 
the  arrival  of  thofe  who  approached  by  way  of  the  mountain,  bravely 
halted  in  the  wideft  part  of  the  pafs,  to  receive  the  charge  of  the 
enemy.  The  fhock  was  dreadful,  and  the  battle  was  maintained  on 
the  fide  of  the  Greeks  with  the  moft  perfevering  intrepidity,  and  the 
mod  defperate  valour.  After  their  fpears  were  blunted  or  broken, 
they  attacked  fword  in  hand,  and  their  fhort,  but  maffy  and  well- 
tempered  weapons,  made  an  incredible  havoc.  Their  progrefs  was 
marked  by  a  line  of  blood,  when  a  Barbarian  dart  pierced  the  heart 
of  Leonidas.  The  conteft  was  .no  longer  for  vidlory  and  glory,  but 
for  the  facred  remains  of  their  king.  Four  times  they  difpelled  the 
thickeft  globes  of  Perfians  ;  but  as  their  unexampled  valour  was  car- 
rying off  the  ineflimable  prize,  the  hoftile  battalions  were  £een  de- 
fcending  the  hill,  under  the  condudl  of  F.pialtes.  It  was  now  time 
to  prepare  for  the  laft  effort  of  generous  defpair.  With  clofe  order 
and  refolute  minds,  the  Greeks,  all  coUeded  in  themfelves,  retired 

to 
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to  the  narroweft  part  of  the  ftrait,  and  took  poft  behind  the  Phoclan 
wall,  on  a  rifing  ground,  where  a  lion  of  flone  was  afterwards  erected 
ia  honour  of  Leonidas.  As  they  performed  this  movement,  fortune, 
willing  to  afford  every  occafion  to  difplay  their  illuftrious  merit,  obliged 
ihem  to  contend,  at  once  againft  open  force  and  fecret  treachery.  The 
Thebans,  whom  fear  had  hitherto  reftrained  from  defedion,  feized  the 
prefent  opportunity  to  revolt  ;  and  approaching  the  Perfians  with  out- 
ftretched  arms,  declared  that  they  had  always  been  their  friends  ;  that 
their  republic  had  fent  earth  and  water,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  fubmiffion  to  Xerxes ;  and  that  it  v/as  with  the  utmoft  reluc- 
tance they  had  been  compelled  by  neceffity  to  refifi:  the  progrefs  of  his 
arms.  As  they  approached  to  furrender  themfelves,  many  perifhed 
by  the  darts  of  the  Barbarians  ;  the  remainder  faved  a  perilhing  life, 
by  fubmitting  to  eternal  infamy.  Meanwhile  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Thefpians  were  affaulted  on  all  fides.  The  neareft  of  the  enemy 
beat  down  the  wall,  and  entered  by  the  breaches.  Their  temerity 
was  punifhed  by  inftant  death.  In  this  laft  ftruggle  every  Grecian 
iliewed  the  moft  heroic  courage  ;  yet  if  we  believe  the  unanimous 
report  of  fome  Theffalians,  and  others  who  furvived  the  engage- 
ment, the  Spartan  Dioneces  deferved  the  prize  of  valour.  When 
it  was  obferved  to  -him,  .that  the  Perfian  arrows  were  fo  nu- 
merous, that  they  intercepted  the  light  of  the  fun,  he  faid  it  was  a 
favourable  circumftance,  becaufe  the  Greeks  now  fought  in  the 
fhade.  The  brothers  Alpheus  and  Maron  are  likewife  particularized 
for  their  generous  contempt  of  death,  and  for  their  diftinguifhed  va- 
lour and  adivity  in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  What  thefe,  and 
other  virtues,  could  accomplifli,  the  Greeks,  both  as  individuals,  and 
in  a  body,  had  already  performed  ;  but  it  became  impoflible  for 
them  longer  to  refift  the  impetuofity  and  weight  of  the  darts,  and 
arrows,  and  other  milTile  weapons,  which  were  continually  poured 
■iipon  them  ;  and  they  were  finally  not  deftroyed  or  conquered, 
Vol.  I.  U  u  but 
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but  burled  under  a  trophy  of  Perfian  arms.  Two  monuments  were 
afterwards  ereded  near  the  fpot  where  they  fell  ;  the  infcription  of 
the  firft  announced  the  valour  of  an  handful  of  Greeks  *',  who  had 
refifted  three  millions  of  Barbarians  :  the  fecond  was  peculiar  to 
the  Spartans,  and  contained  thefe  memorable  words:  "Go,  ftranger, 
and  declare  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  we  died  here  In  obedience  to 
their  divine  laws '"." 

*'  Ifocrates,  p.  164.  makes  the  Spartans  twice  as  numerous  as  the  Spartans  ;  although 

who  fought  at  Thermopylx  amount  to  one  the  latter  have  carried  away  all  the  glory  of- 

thoufand.      Diodorus,   1.  xi.  p.  430.    agrees  this  Angular  exploit, 

with  Herodotus,  whofe  narrative  is  followed  5°  n  ^hn  ayyuMv  AaxiJaijuwioi;  on  tyiSc 

in  the  text.  The  Thefpians,  therefore,  were,  Ksi/^sSa  toi;  xmuv  ^vi[/,x:n  wsiOofiEvoi. 

according   to  the  moft  probable  accounts,  Herodot.  c  cxxviil. 
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CHAP.       X. 

Sea  Fight  off  Artemiftu7n. — Xerxes  ravages  Phocis."^ 
Enters  Attica. — Mag7tajiimity  of  the  Athenians. — 
Sea  Fight  off  Salamis. — Xerxes  leaves  Greece. — His 
mijerable  Retreat.- — Campaign  of  Mardonius. — Bat- 
tles of  Plat (sa  and  My c ale. — Iffue  of  the  Perfian  In- 
vafon. 

DURING  the  military  operations  at  Thermopylae,  the  Grecian  C  H  A  f, 

fleet  were  flationed  in  the  harbour  of  Artemifium,  the  northern    •■ ,,L._ 

promontory  of  Euboea.   That  of  the  Perfians,  too  numerous  for  any  thePeTfian 

harbour  to  contain,  had  anchored  in  the  road  that  extends  between  ''"^  °" j'^s 

'  coalt  or 

the  city  of  Caftanxa  and  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  on  the  coafl  Theflaly. 
of  Thellaly.  Here  this  formidable  armada  fuffered  the  calamities 
foretold  by  the  wifdom  of  Artabanus.  In  a  converfation  with  Xerxes, 
that  prudent  old  man  had  warned  him  againft  two  enemies,  the  fea 
and  the  land,  from  whom  his  own  rafli  inexperience  feemed  not  to 
apprehend  any  danger.  Yet  both  thefe  enemies  occafioned  dreadful 
misfortunes  to  the  Perfians,  whofe  numbers  firft  expofed  them  to  be 
deftroyed  at  fea  by  a  tempeft,  and  afterwards  to  perifh  on  land  by  a 
famine.  The  firft  line  of  their  fleet  was  fheltered  by  the  coaft  of 
Thefl'aly ;  but  the  other  lines,  to  the  number  of  feven,  rode  at  an- 
chor, at  fmall  intervals,  with  the  prows  of  the  veflels  turned  to  the  fea>. 
When  they  adopted  this  arrangement,  the  waters  were  fmooth,  the 
fky  clear,  the  weather  calm  and  ferene  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
fecond  day  after  their  arrival  on  the  coaft,  the  fky  began  to  lour,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens  grew  threatening  and  terrible.     A 

U  u  2  dreadful 
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C  ^I  A  ?•  dreadful  florm  of  fain  and  thunder  fucceeded  ;  and,  what  was  more- 
■»— — vr— — '  alarming,  the  billows  began  to  rife  to  an  amazing  height,  occafioned 
by  a  violent  Hellefpontin,  or  north-eafl:  wind,  which,  when  it  once 
begins  to  blow  in  thofe  feas  with  any  confiderable  force,  feldom 
ceafes  for  feveral  days.  The  neareft  vefTels  were  faved  by  hauling 
■under  the  fhore  :  of  the  more  remote  many  were  driven  from  their, 
iinchors ;  fome  foundered  at  fea,  others  fplit  on  the  promontory  of 
Sepias,  and  feveraL  bulged  on  the  fhallows  of  Melibxa.  Three  days 
the  tempefl  raged  with  unabating  fury.  Four  hundred  gallies  were 
deftrpyed  by  Its  violence,  beGde  fuch  a  number  of  ftorefhips  and 
tranfports^  that  the  Perfian  commanders,  fufpeding  that  this  difafter 
might  occafion  the  revolt  of  the  Theffalians,  fortified  themfelves 
"with  a  rampart  of  confiderable  height,  entirely  compofed  of  the  fhat- 
tered  fragments  of  the  wreck '» 

The  Perfians       This  bulwark  was  fufficlent  to  prote£l  them  agalnft  the  irruption* 
fail  to  the  £  j^g  Greeks  ;  but  it  could  not  defend  them  againft  the  more  dan- 

regaJian  '  ° 

hay.  gerous  fury  of  the  waves.     In  a  fhort  time,  therefore,  they  quitted 

their  infecure  ftation  at  Sepias,  and  with  eight  hundred  {hips  of  war, 
befides  innumerable  veffels  of  burthen,  failed  into  the  Pegafean  bay,, 
and  anchored  in  the  road  of  Aphete,  which,  at  the  diftance  of  a  few 
miles,  lies  diredly  oppofite  to  the  harbour  of  Artemifium.. 
The  com-  The  Grecians  bad  polled  centinels  on  the  heights  of  Euboea  to  oT>— 

manders  of     fgrye  the  confequences  of  the  ftorm,  and  to  watch  the  motions  o£ 

the  Grecian  -i  ■  ' 

fleet  think  of  jj^g  enemy.  When  informed  of  the  dreadful  difafter  which  had  be— 
Southward;  fallen  them,  they  poured  out  a  joyous  libation,  and  facrificed,  with 
pious  gratitude,  to  "  Neptune  the  Deliverer ;"  but  the  near  ap- 
proach of  fuch  a  fuperior  force  foon  damped  their  tranfports  of  re- 
ligious feftivity.  Neptune  bad  favoured  them  in  the  ftorm,  yet  be 
might  aflift  their  enemies  in  the  engagement.  In  the  council  oF 
■war,  called  to  deliberate  on  this  important  fubjed,  it  was  the  ^ene— 

•  Uerodot.  I.  vii.  c.  dxxxviii.  &  feq^.    Dlodor.  Sicul.  1.  xi.  c.  xii« 
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ml  opinion  of  the  commanders,  that  they  ought  hnmediatefy  to  re-  ^  ^^  ^' 
tire  fouthward-  The  Euboeans,  whofe  coafts  muft  have  thus  been  c.  -m-^  > 
abandoned  to  the  fury  of  invaders,  were  pecuHarlyJnterefled  In  op- 
pofuig  this  pufillanimous  refokition.  The  pafTage  into  the  continent 
of  Greece,  they  obferved,  was  flill  guarded  by  the  magnanimity  of 
Leonidas,  and  the  bravery  of  the  Spartans.  Eollovving  this  generous 
example,  the  Grecian  fleet,  however  inferior  in  ftrength,  ought  to 
refift  the  Perfians,  and  to  proted  the  eftates  and  families  of  a  rich 
and  populous  ifland  \  This  remonftrance  had  not  any  effeil  on  the 
determined  purpofe  of  Euriblades  the  Spartan,  who,  on  account  of 
the  ancient  pre-eminence  of  liis  republic,  was  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet ;  an  honour  rather  due  to  the  perfonal  merit 
of  Themiftocles,  and  the  naval  fuperiority  of  Athens. 

To  the  Athenian  commander  the  Euboeans  fecretly  applied,  and,   but  are  pre- 

r       •  11-  I-     1  •      •     n  vailed  on  to 

by  a  prefent  of  thu-ty  talents,  engaged  him  to  ufe  his  influence  to  remainatAr- 
retain  the  Grecian  armament  for  the  defence  of  their  coafl:s.     The-  'hTaddrefs  of" 
miftocles  was  well  pleafed  at  being  bribed  into  a  meafure  which  his  '^^^^'^''to- 
good  fenfe  and  difcernment  approved.     By  a  proper  diftrlbutlon  of 
only  eight  talents,  he  brought  over  the  other  captains  to  his  opinion, 
and  thus  effedually  promoted  the  intereft,  and  fecured  the  good-will, 
of  the  Euboeans,  while  he  retained  for  himfelf  an  immenfe-fum  of 
money,  whicli  might  be  ufefully  employed,   on  many  future  occa- 
lions,  In  fixing,  by  largefl'es  and  expenfive  exhibitions,  the  fludluating 
favour  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Meanwhile  the  Perfians,  having  recovered  from  the  terrors  of  the  '^°^^  ^"^^ 

1    r        1  A        1  .        ,  prepare  iox 

llorm,  prepared  tor  the   engagement.     As  they  entertained  not  the  battle, 
fmalleft  doubt  of  vidory,  they  determined,  not  to  begin  the  attack, 
until  they  had  fent  two  hundred  of  their  befl:  failing  veflels  around 
the  ifle  of  Eubosa,  to  intercept  the  expeded  flight  of  the  enemy 
through  the  narrow  Euripus.     In  order  to  conceal  this  defign  they 

'"Herodot.  1.  vili.  ci  ii.  &  fe^^ 

ordered^ 
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CHAP,    ordered  the  detached  fliips  to  (land  out  to  fea  until  they  loft  fight  of 
v.,..,-,,!™^?    the  eaftern  coaft  of  Euboea,  faiUng  behmd  the  httle  ifland  of  Sciathus, 
and  afterwards  fhaping  their  courfe  by  the  promontories  of  Capha- 
neus  and  Gereftus.     The  ftratagem,  concerted  with  more  than  ufual 
prudence,  was,   however,  difcovered  to  the  Greeks  by  ScyUias,  a 
native  of  Scione,  now  ferving  in  the  Perfian  fleet,  but  who  had  long 
languiihed  for  an  opportunity  of  deferting  to  his  countrymen.  While 
the  attention  of  the  Barbarians  was  employed  in  the  prepa.  ations  ne- 
cefl'ary  for  their  new  arrangement,  Scyllias   availed  himfelf  of  his 
dexterity  in  diving,  to  fwim,  unperceived,  to  a  boat  which  had  been 
prepar-ed  at  a  fufhcient  dlftance,  in  which  he  fortunately  efcaped  to 
Artemifium.     He  immediately   gained   admittance    to  the  Grecian 
<ouncil,  where  the  boldnefs  of  his  euterprife  gave  perfuafion  to  his 
words.     In  confequence  of  his   feafonable  and  important  informa- 
tion, the  Greeks  determined   to  continue   till  midnight  in  the   har- 
bour, and  then  weighing  anchor,  to  fail  in  queft  of  the  fleet  which 
had  been  fent  out  to  prevent  their  efcape.     But  this  ftratagem,  by 
which  they  would  have  met  the  art  of  the  enemy  with  fimilar  ad- 
drefs,  was   not   carried    into   execution.      The    advice-boats,   which 
had  been  immediately  difpatched  to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  the  Per- 
fians,  returned  before  evening,  without  having  feen  any  fhips  ap- 
proaching in  that  dire«£tion. 
The  firR  fea         This  intelligence  was  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  unwil- 
wfium  ''^'^^'  '^'^S'  without  evident  necelTity,  to  abandon  their  prefent  fituation.  The 
enemy,  who  had  lately  fullered  fo  feverely  in  the  ftorm,  were  now 
further  weakened  by  a  confiderable  diminution  of  their  fleet.     The 
ftrength  of  the  adverfe  parties  being  thus  reduced  nearer  to  an  equa- 
lity, the  weaker   feiz^d  the  opportunity  to  difplay  their  courage  in 
fight,  and  their  fuperior  fkill  in  naval  adion.     About  fun-fet  they 
approached  in  a  line,  and  offered  battle  to  the  Perfian s.      The  lat- 
ter did  not  decline  the  engagement,  as  their  Ihips  were  ftill  fuffi- 
ciently  numerous  to  furrouud  thole  of  their  opponents.     At  the  lirft 
8  fignal 
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iignal  the  Greeks  formed  into  a  circle,  at  the  fecond  they  began  the 
fight.  Though  crowded  into  a  narrow  compafs,.  and  having  the 
enemy  on  every  fide,  they  foon  took  thirty  of  their  fhips,  and  funk 
many  more.  Night  came  on,  accompanied  with  an  impetuous  ftorm 
of  rain  and  thunder ;  the  Greeks  retired  into  the  harbour  of  Arte- 
mifium ;  the  enemy  were  driven  to  the  coaft  of  Theflaly.  As  the 
wind  blew  from  the  fouth,  the  dead  bodies  and  wrecks  dafhed  with 
violence  againft  the  fides  of  their  (hips,  and  diftm-bed  the  motion 
of  their  oars.  The  Barbarians  were  feized  with  conftcrnation  and 
defpair;  for  fcarcely  had  they  time  to  breathe,  after  the  former 
florm  and  fliipwreck  near  Mount  Pelion,  when  they  were  compelled 
to  a  dangerous  fea-fight ;  after  darknefs  put  an  end  to  the  battle,, 
they  were  again  involved  in  the  gloom  and  horrors  of  a  noc- 
turnal tempeft.  By  good  fortune,  rather  than  by  defign,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fleet  efcaped  immediate  deftruQion,  and  gained 
the  Pegafean  Bay.  Tbeir  calamities  were  great,  and  unexpeded  ; 
but  the  fhips  ordered  to  fail  round  Euboea  met  with  a  ftill  more 
dreadful  dififter.  They  were  overtaken  by  the  ftorm,  after  they 
had  adventured  further  from  the  flaore  than  was  ufual  with  the- 
wary  mariners  of  antiquity.  Clouds  foon  intercepted  the  ftars,  by 
which  alone  they  directed  their  courfe.  They  were  driven  they 
knew  not  whither,  by  the  force  of  the  winds,  or  impelled  by  the  Im- 
petuofity  of  currents.  In  addition  to  thefe  misfortunes,  they  were 
terrified  by  the  thunder,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  deluge ;  and 
after  continuing  during  the  greatefl  part  of  the  night  the  fport  of  the 
elements,  they  all  perifhed '  miferably,  amidft  the  fhoals- and  rocks 
of  an  unknov/n  coaft. 

The  morning  arofe  with  different  profpeds  and  hopes  to  the  Per- 
fjans  and  Greeks.  To  the  former  it  dlfcovered  the  extent  of  their 
misfortunes  j  to  the  latter  it  brought  a  reinforcement  of  fifty-three 

3  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  xlii.        Diodor.  1,  xi.  c.  xiii. 

Athenian 
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■The  fecond 
fea-fight  at 
Ai'iemi^um. 


Athenian  fhips.  Encouraged  by  this  favourable  circumftance,  they 
determined  again  to  attack  the  enemy,  at  the  fame  hour  as  on  the 
preceding  day,  becaufe  their  knowledge  of  the  coaft,  and  their  fkill 
in  fighting  their  fhips,  rendei'ed  the  dulk  peculiarly  propitious  to 
their  deiigns.  At  the  appointed  time,  they  failed  towards  the  road 
of  Aphete,  and  having  cut  off  the  Cilician  fquadron  from  the  ref^, 
totally  deftroyed  it,  and  returned  at  night  to  Artemifium. 

The  Perfian  commanders  being  deeply  alfeded  with  their  repeated 
difafters,  but  Rill  more  alarmed  at  the  much  dreaded  refentment  of 
their  king,  they  determined  to  make  one  vigorous  effort,  for  reftoring 
the  glory  of  their  arms.     By  art  and  flratagem,  and  under  favour 
of  the  night,  the  Greeks  had  hitherto  gained  many  important  ad- 
vantages.    It  now  belonged  to  the  Perfians  to  choofe  the  time  for 
adion.     On  the  third  day,  at  noon,  they  failed  forth  in  the  form 
of  a  crefcent,    which   was   ftill   fufhciently  extenfive   to  infold    the 
Grecian  line.     The  Greeks,  animated  by  former  fuccefs,  were  averfe 
to  decUne  any  offer  of  battle;  yet  it  is  probable  that  their  admirals, 
and  particularly  Themillocles,  would  much  rather  have  delayed  it  to 
a  more  favourable  opportunity.     Rage,  refentment,  and  indignation, 
fuppiied  the  defedt  of  the  Barbarians  in  Ikill  and  courage.     The 
batde  was  longer,  and  more  dcaibtful,  than  on  any  former  occafion ; 
many  Grecian  veffels  were  deftroyed,  five  were  taken  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  particularly  fignalized  themfelves  on  the  fide  of  the  Bar- 
barians, as  the  Athenians  did  on  that  of  the  Greeks.     The  perfe- 
vering  valour  of  the  latter  at  length  prevailed,  the  enemy  retiring, 
and  acknowledging  their  fuperiority,  by  leaving  them  in  poffeffion 
of  the  dead  and  the  wreck.     But  the  vidory  coft  them  dear  ;  fince 
their  veffels,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Athenians,  were  reduced  to  a 
very  fliattered  condition ;   and  their  great  inferiority  in  the  .number 
and  fize  of  their  fhips,  made  them  feel  more  fenfibly  every  diminu- 
tion of  ftrength, 

This 
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This   circiimfbnce   was  fufEcient  to  make  them  think  of  retiring    ^  ^  '^  ^' 
(while  they  might  yet  retire  in  fafety)  to  the  fhorcs  of  the  Corinthian   '~~~X     7* 
Ifilimus.     The  inclination  to  this  meafure  received  additional  force  fail  to  ihe 
from  confidering,  that  the  Perfians,  however  unfortunate  by  fea,  had  Gulpk. 
ftill    an    immenfe    army  ;    whereas  the    principal    hope    of  Greece 
centered  in  its  fleet.     While  the  commanders  were  occupied  with 
ihefe  reflections,  Abronychus,  an  Athenian,  who  had  been  entrufted 
with  a  galley  of  thirty  oars,   to  cruife  in  the  Malian  bay,  and  to 
watch  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Thermopyl'c,  arrived  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  glorious  death  of  Leonidas.     The  engagements  by  fea 
and  land  had  been  fought  on  the  fame  day.     In  both  the  Greeks  de- 
fended a  narrow  pafs,  againfl:  a  fuperior  power ;   and  in  both  the 
Perfians  had,  with  very  different  fuccels,  attempted,  by  furrounding, 
to  conquer  them.     The  intelligence  brought  by  Abronychus  con- 
firmed their  rcfolution  of  failing  fouthvv^ard  ;  for  it  feemed  of  very 
little  importance  to  defend  the  fhores,  after  the  enemy  had  obtained 
poflefllon  of  the  centre  of  the  northern  territories.     Having  paffed 
the   narrow   Euripus,   they   coafl;ed  along   the    fhore  of  Attica,   and 
anchored  in  the   ftralt    of  the  Saronic   Gulph,   which   feparates  the 
iHand  of  Salamis  from  the  harbours  of  Athens  *. 

Before  they  left  Artemifium,  Themiftocles,  ever  watchful  t-o  pro-  Themif- 
mote  the  intereft  of  his  country,  endeavoured  to  alienate '  from  the  tagem  for 
great  king  the  affe'£lions  of  his  bravefl:  auxiliaries.     Contrary  to  the  i^nianf  de- 
advice  of  the  prudent  Artabanus,  Xerxes  had  conduced  the  Afiatic  ^Vr  '^'^"^ 

■^  '  allies. 

Greeks  to  an  unnatural  expedition  againft  their  mother-country. 
His  wife  kinfman  in  vain  perfuaded  him  to  fend  them  back,  becaufe 
it  appeared  equally  difhonourable  and  dangerous  to  depend  on 
tiie  fervice  of  men,  wbich  could  only  be  employed  in  his  favour  at 
the  expence  of  every  principle  of  duty,  and  of  every  fentiment  of 
virtue.  By  hope  and  fear,  by  threats  and  promifes,  and  chiefly  by 
honouring  them   with   marks    of  difl:inguiflied   preference,  Xerxes 

♦  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  xxi.  '  Ibid.  1.  viii.  c.  xxii. 

Vol.  I.  X  X  had 
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^  ^\-^  ^'    ^'^^  hitherto   prefen^ed   their    relu<ftant  ncklity.      In  order  at  once 
c.-.>~^^    to   dcftroy  a  connexion  which    of  its    ov/n    accord   feemed   ready- 
to  diirdve,  Themiftocks  engraved  on  the  rocks  near  the  watering- 
place  of  Artemifium  the  following  words :     "  Men  of  Ionia,  your 
eon-dudl  is  mofl:  unjuft  in  lighting  againft  your  anceftors,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  enflave  Greece ;    refolve,  therefore,  while  it  is  yet  in 
your  power,  to  repair  the  injury. — If  yau  cannot  immediately  defcrt 
from  the  Perfian  fleet,  yet  it  will  be  eafy  for  you  to  accomplifh  this 
d-efign  when  we  come  to  an  engagement.      You  ought  to  remember,, 
that  yourfelves  gave  occafion  to  the  quarrel  between  us  and  the  Bar- 
barians ;   and  farther,  that  the  fame  duties  which  children  owe  to 
their  parents,  colonies  ovv'e  to  their  mother-country  \" 
Xerxes  ad-  When    neve's    arrived    that    the    Grecian    fleet    had     abandoned 

vances  with        a  •  r  ~v  i     i     i  •  r    i  i 

his  army  to-  Artemilium,  Aerxes  regarded  this  retreat  or  the  enemy  as  equal  to  a 
vid:ory.  He  therefore  ifilied  orders,  that  his  naval  force,  after  ra- 
vaging the  coalls  of  Eubosa,  fhould  proceed  to  take  poflefllon  of  the- 
harbours  of  Athens ;  while  at  the  head  of  his  irrefiftible  army,  he 
intended  to  make  a  vidorious  proceflion,  rather  than  a  march,  into  the- 
Attic  territory.  The  road  thither  from  Thermopyls  pafled  through  the 
countries  of  PhocisandBceotia,.  the  latter  of  which  had  already  acknow- 
kdged  his  authority.  The  Phocians  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  Greece ;  and 
were  fl:ill  farther  confirmed  in  their  allegiance,  after  the  Theflalians, 
their  inveterate  enemies,  had  embraced  the  party  of  Xerxes.  Such 
■were  the  violent  animofities,.  which  divided  thefe  hoftile  ftates,.  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  whichever  fide  the  Theflldians  had 
taken,  the  Phocians  would  ftill  have  oppofed  them.  He  might,  per- 
haps, have  extended  the  obfervation  to  the  other  principal  republics. 
The  enthufiafm  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  defending  the  caufe  of 
Greece,  rendered  the  rival  Rates  of  Thebes  and  Argos  zealous  in 
the  fervice  of  Perfia ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  immortal 

'  This  fentiment  is  the  diflate  of  nature,     Greek  writers.     "  Qua:  liberi  parentibus  ea 
and  occurs  often  in  the  Romaa  as  well  as  the     coloni  antiqux  patrix  debenc."  T.  Livius. 

glory 
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glory  of  the  friends  of  liberty  and  their  country,  that  they  had  lo    C  H  A  P. 

At 

ftruggle  with  domeilic  fedition,  while  they  oppofed  and  defeated  a    * v— — / 

foreign  invaflon. 

Having  entered  the  territory  of  Phocis,  the  Perlian  army  fepa-  Ravages 
rated  into  two  divifions,  with  a  view  to  obtain  more  plentiful  fup- 
plies  of  the  necelTaries  of  life,  and  to  deftroy  morc  completely  the 
pofleffions  of  their  enemies.  The  moft  numerous  divifion  followed 
the  courfe  of  the  river  Cephiffus,  which  flows  from  the  Theffalian 
mountains,  to  the  lake  Copais  in  BcEOfia.  The  fertile  banks  of  the 
Cephiffus  were  adorned  by  Charadra,  Neon,  Elatsea,  and  other 
populous  cities,  all  of  which  were  burned  or  demolifhed  by  the 
fury  of  Xerxes,  and  the  refentment  of  the  Theffalians.  Hiftorians 
particularly  regret  the  deftrudlion  of  the  facred  walls  of  Abe',  a  city 
held  in  peculiar  refpeit  on  account  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  famed 
for  its  unerring  oracles,  and  enriched  from  the  earlieft  times  by  the 
pious  donations  of  fuperftition.  The  inhabitants  had  in  general 
abandoned  their  towns,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  moft  inacceffible 
retreats  of  Mount  Parnaffus>  But  the  natives  of  Abe,  vainly  con- 
fiding for  fafety  in  the  fan£tity  of  the  place,  became  a  prey  to  an 
undiftinguifhing  rage,  which  equally  difregarded  things  ficred  and 
profane.  The  men  perifhed  by  the  fword,  the  women  by  the 
brutal  luft  of  the  Barbarians. 

After  committing  thefe   dreadful   ravages,   the  principal   divifion   Extraoi-dl- 
of  the  army  marched  into  Boeotia,  by  the  way  of  Orchomenus.    The   fuTJof  ade- 
fmallerpart  (if  either  portion  of  fuch  an  immenfe  hoft  can  be  called   "^"^  a'^"'j.  j 
fmall)  ftretched  to  the  right,  along  the  weftern  fkirts  of  Mount  Par-   Delphi, 
naffus,  and  traced  a  line  of  devaftation  from  the  banks  of  the  Ce- 
phiffus to  the  temple  of  Delphi.     Such  was  the  fame  of  the  immenfe 
riches  coUedled  in  this  facred   edifice,  that  Xerxes  is  faid  to  have 
been  as  well  acquainted  with  their  amount  as  with  that  of  his  own.  -> 

treafury  ;  and,  to  believe  the  adulation  of  his-  followers,  he  alcjne  was 
worthy  to  poffefs  that  invaluable  depofitory.     The  Delphians  having 

X  X  2  learned 
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learned  by  the  unhappy  fate  of  Abe,  that  their  religious  employment 
Gould   not   afford    protection,    either  to   their  property  or  to   their 
perfons,  coafulted  the  oracle,  "  Whether  they  fhould  hide  their  trea- 
fures  under-ground,  or  tranfport  them  to  fome  neighbouring  coun- 
try ?'*    The  Pythia  replied,  "  That  the  arms  of  Apollo  were  fufficienc 
for  the  defence  of  his  fhrine."     The  Delphians,  therefore,  confined 
themfelves  to  taking  proper  meafures  for  faving  their  lives.     The 
Tvomen  and  children  were  tranfported  by  fea  to  Achaia ;    the  meni 
climbed   to  the  craggy  tops  of  Mount  Cirphis,  or  defcended  to  the 
deep  caverns  of  Parnaffus.     Only  lixty  perfons,  the  immediate  mi- 
nifters  of  Apollo,  kept  pofleflion  of  the  facred  city-     But,,  could  we 
credit   the  teftimony  of  ancient  hiftorians,  it  foon  appeared  that  the 
gods  had  not  abandoned  Delphi :  fcarcely  had  the  Perfians  reached  the 
temple  of  Minerva  the  Provident^  fituated.  at  a  little  diftance  from 
the  town,   when   the   air    thickened  into  an  unufual  darknefs.     A 
violent  ftorm  arofe ;  the  thunder  and  lightning  were  terrible.     At 
length  the  tempeft.  burft  -en  Mount  Parnaflus,  and  feparated  from  its 
fides  two  immenfe  rocks,  which  rolling  down  with  increafed  violence, 
overwhelmed  the  neareft,  ranks  of  the  Perfians.     The  fhattered  frag- 
ments   of   the    mountain,    which    long,  remained   in   the    grove  of 
Minerva,  were  regarded  by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  as  a  Handing 
proof  of  the  miracle.     But  without  fuppofing  any  fupernatural  inter- 
vention, we  may  believe,  that  an  extraordinary  event,  happening  on 
an  extraordinary  occafion,  would  produce  great  terror  and  confter- 
nation   in  the   Barbarian   army,   fince  many  of  the  nations  which 
compcfed  it  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  Apollo,  and  mull  there- 
fore have  been  fenfible  of  their  intended  impiety,  in  defpoiling  his 
temple.     The    awful   folemnity   of  the   place,    confpired    v.-ith    the 
horrors  of  the  tempeft,  and  the  guilty  feelings  of  their  own  con^ 
fciences.     Thefe,  united  terrors  were  fufBcient  to  difturb  all  the  ra:- 
tional  principles  of  their  minds,  and  even  to  confound  the  cleared 
perceptions    of  their    knfes.      They    imagined,    that  they    heard 

many 
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many  founds,  which  they  did  not  hear;  and  that  they  faw  many 
phantoms,  which  they  did  not  fee.  An  univerfal  panic  feized 
them  ;  at  firft  they  remained  motionlefs,  in  filent  amazement ;  they 
afterwards  fled  with  difordered  fteps,  and  wild  deipair.  The  Del— 
phians,  who  perceived'  their  confufion,  and  who  believed  that  the 
gods,  by  the  moft  manifeft  figns,  defended  their  favourite  abode, 
rullied  impetuoufly  from  their  faftneffes,  and  deftroyed  great  num- 
bers of  the  terrified  and  unrefifting  enemy '.  The  remainder  took 
the  road  of  Boeotia,  irr  order  to  join  the  main  body  under  Xerxe*,  ' 

which  having  already  deftroyed  the  hoftile  cities  of  Thefpise  and 
Platfea,  was  marching  with  full  expedation  to  inflid  complete  ven- 
geance CD  the  Athenians. 

The  united  army  arrived  in  the  Attic  territory  three  months  after 
their  paflage  over  the  Hellefpont.  They  laid  wafte  the  country, 
burned   the  cities,  and  levelled    the  temples  with  the  ground.     At  Xervesin- 

mm  r    ,  -11  i-ii-  1  vadesAttica? 

length  they  took  pGiiemon  ot  the  capital  ;  but  the  uihabitants,  by  a- 
retreat  no  lefs  prudent  than  magnanimous,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
fury  of  their  refentraent. 

It  was  impoffible  for  the  Athenians  at  once  to  oppofe  the  Perfian  «''ic5^  t''s 

^  Athenians 

army,  which  marched  from  Boeotia,  and  to  defend  the  weftern  coafts  had  evacu- 
of  Greece  againft  the  ravages  of  the  fleet.  The  inhabitants  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  refifl:  the  enemy  in  the  open 
field,  had  begun  to  build  a  wall  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  as 
their  only  fecurltyon  the  fide  of  the  land  againft  the  Barbaric  invafion. 
In  thefe  circumftances  the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Themiftocles, 
embraced  a  refolution  which  eclipfed  the  glory  of  all  their  former 
exploits.  They  abandoned  to  the  Perfian  rage  their  villages,  their 
territory,  their  waUs,  their  city  itfelf,  v/ith  the  revered  tombs  of 
their  anceftors  ;  their  wives  and  children,  and  aged  parents,  were 
tranfported  to  the  ifles  of  Salamis  and  iEgina,  and  to  the  generous 
city  of  Traezone,.  on  the  Argolic  coaft,  which,,  notwithftanding  the 
defedion  of  Argos,  the  capital  of  that  province,  ftedfaftly  adhered 
»  Herodot.  1.  viii;  c.  xxxvii.  i  leq^.  &  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  250. 
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CHAP.  (-0  the  maxims  of  patriotifm,  and  the  dldates  of  vh-tue.  The  cm- 
barkatioii  was  made  with  fuch  hade,  that  the  inhabitants  were  ob- 
liged to  leave  behind  them  their  houfehold  furniture,  their  ftatues 
.and  piiiures,  and  in  general  the  moft  valuable  part  of  their  pro- 
perty. But  they  were  willing  to  relinquilli  all  for  the  fake  of  their 
country,  which,  they  well  knew,  confifted  not  in  their  houfes, 
lands,  and  efFeds  \  but  in  that  equal  conftitution  of  government, 
which  they  had  received  from  their  anceftors,  and  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  tranfmit  unimpaired  to  pofterity.  This  conftitution  it 
•was  impoffible  for  them  to  defend,  unleis  they  were  determined,  at 
the  rific  of  their  lives  and  of  every  thing  dear  to  them,  to  maintain 
the  general  independence  of  the  Grecian  confederacy  ;  the  intereft  of 
which  became  doubly  precious,  by  being  thus  infeparably  connedted 
with  their  own. 

The  Athenians  capable  of  bearing  arms,  or  of  handling  an  oar, 
embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  ftationed  at  Salamls.  The  fhips  equip- 
ped and  manned  by  them  alone,  exceeded  in  number  thofe  of  all 
their  allies  together,  although  the  combined  force  was  confiderably 
augmented  by  the  naval  ftrength  of  Epirus  and  Acarnania,  which, 
formerly  doubtful  and  irrefolute,  had  been  determined  to  the  fide  of 
Greece  by  the  event  of  the  engagements  at  Artemifium.  The  whole 
Grecian  armament,  thus  increafed.,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
eighty  veiTels.  That  of  the  Perfians,  which  now  took  pofleflion  of 
the  Athenian  harbours,,  lying  to  the  fouth  of  the  ftrait  occupied 
by  the  Greeks,  had  alfo  received  a  powerful  reinforcement.  The 
Locrians,  Boeotians,  B.nd  in  general  every  pebple  who  had  fubmitted 
to  their  arms,  readily  fupplying  them  with  fhips  ;  and  feveral  of 
the  iEgean  iflands  having  at  length  prepared  the  quota  which  they 
Jiad  formerly  been  commanded  to  furnilh.     We  are  not  exadly  in- 
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formed  of  the  number  or  ftrength  of  the  additional  fquadron  ;  but  it    ^  ^'  •'^  ^- 
was  fuppofed  fully  to  compenfate  the  lofs  occafioned  by  ftornvs  and     — --v-— J 
fea-fights,  and  to  rellore  the  Perfiau  fleet  to  its  original  compliinenf 
of  twelve  hundred  fail  ^ 

Trufting  to  the  immenfe  fuperiorlty  of  his  aiTnamtnt,  Xerxes  was   Xerxes  deter- 
Hill  dein-ous    to   make  trial  of  his  fortune  at  fen,   notwithftanding  r-v'^i'n  at  ffa. 
his  former  difafters  on  that  element.      But  befoi-e  he  came  to  a  final 
refohuion,  he  fummoned  a  council  of  war,  in  order  to  hear  tlie  opi- 
nion of  his  maritime  fubjeds  or  allies.      The  tributary  kings  of  Tyre 
and  SIdon,  the  leaders   of  the   Egyptians,  Cyprians,  and   Cilicians, 
ever  ready  to  flatter  the  paffions  of  their  fovereign,  offered  many  fri- 
volous reafons  in  favour  of  the  alternative  to  which  they  perceived' 
him  inclined.      But  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  there  was  a  Grecian  queen  I5  powerfu!!)' 
named  x'\rtemifia,  widow   of  the  prince   of  Elalicarnafllis,  and  who  f^"^'-^^'^ 

'  '  '  trom  that 

had  affumed  the  government  of  that  city  and  territoi-y  for  the  benefit  "^'^^''"''^  ^y 
of  her  infant  fon.     Compelled  by  the  order  of  Xerxes,  or  perhaps 
irritated  againfl:  the  Athenians  for  fome  reafons  Vv-hich  hiftory  doesr- 
not  record,  flie  not  only  fitted   out  five  Oiips  to  attend  the  Perfian. 
expedition,  but  took  upon  herfelf  the  command  of  her  little  fqua- 
dron,   and    on    every   occafion   conduded    it   with    equal   fliil!   and^ 
bravery.      Such    vigour    of   mind,    united  with  fo  delicate  a  form,, 
deferved  to  excite  admiration,  in  every  part   of  the  world  ;  but  the 
manly  fpirit  of  Artemifia  becomes  ftill  more  admirable,    when   we 
confider  the  fevere  reftraints  which  have  been  in  all  ages  impofed  on 
the  female  fex,  by  the  manners  and  climate  of  Afia.     Her  fupe- 
rior  genius   recommended    her  to    the   peculiar  favour   of  Xerxes, 
who  was  obliged  to  efteem  in  a  v/oman  the  virtues  which  he  him- 
felf  wanted  fpirit   to  pradife.      Trufting   to   his  advantageous   opi- 
nion of  her  courage  and  fidelity,  Artemifia  difl^ented  from  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  allies,  and  even  oppofcd  the  inclination  of   the 
prince.     "  Her  former  exploits  on  the  coaft  of  Eubcea  afforded  fuf- 
licient  proof  that  her  prefent  advice  was  not  the  child  of  timidity. 

'  *  Herodot,    Diotior.  ubi  fiipra.    &  Plut.  iti  Themiftocle. 
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She  had  been  ever  forward  to  expofe  her  perfon  and  her  fame  In  the 
fervlce  of  the   great  king  ;    but  it  was   impoflible  to  diffemble  the 
manifeft   fuperiority  of  the  Greeks  in  naval  affairs.     Yet  were  the 
two  armaments  as  much  on  a  foot  of  equality  in  point  of  bravery 
and  experience,  as   they   were   unequal  in   numbers,   what  motive 
coukl  induce  Xerxes  to  venture  another  engagement  at  fea  ?   Was  he 
not  ah-eady  in  pofleflion  of  Athens,  the  great  objedt  of  the  war? 
The   Spartans   who   had   oppofed  his  progrefs  at  Thermopylae  had 
reaped  the  jufl:  fruits    of    their  temerity  :    thofe   alTembled    at   the 
iftlunus  of  Corinth  might  eafily  be  involved  in  a  fimilar  fate.     The 
Peloponnefus  might  dien  be   laid  wafte  by  fire  and  fword,  which 
would   complete   the    deftruQion   of  Greece.       Inftead  of  proceed- 
ing  immediately  to   that   peninfula,  fhould  Xerxes   choofe   to  con- 
tinue only  a  few  weeks  in  the  Attic  territory,  four  hundred  Grecian 
ihips  could   not  long  be  fupplied  with  provifions  from  the  barren 
rocks  of  Salamis.    Neceffity  muft  compel  them  to  furrender,  or  drive 
them  to  their  refpedive  cities,  where  they  would  become  an  eafy 
prey  to  the  Perfian  arms."     Thefe  judicious  obfervations  were  heard 
without   approbation ;    the  worft  opinion  prevailed,  being  the  befl: 
adapted  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Xerxes. 
©elibera-  When  the   Grecian  commanders  obferved   that  the   enemy  pre- 

Grecks/  *  pared  to  venture  another  engagement  at  fea,  they  likewife  alTem- 
bled, to  deliberat-e  whether  they  fliould  continue  in  the  ftrait  be- 
tween Salamis  and  Attica,  or  proceed  further  up  the  gulph,  to- 
wards .the  Corinthian  Iflhmus.  The  latter  propofal  was  generally 
approved  by  the  confederates  of  Peloponnefus,  who  anxioufly  de- 
fired,  in  the  prefent  emergency,  to  approach  as  near  as  pofiible  to 
their  refpedive  cities.  Some  haftened  to  their  Ihips,  and  hoifted 
fail,  in  order  to  depart  ;  and  it  feemed  likely  that  their  example 
would  be  foon  followed  by  the  whole  fleet.  On  board  the  fliip  of 
Themiftocles  was  Mneliphilus,  formerly  mentioned  as  the  inftrudor 
of  his  youth,  and  who  now  accompanied  him  as  his  counfellor  and 
friend.     The  experienced  wifdom  of  JVIneliphilus  readily  difcerned, 

that 
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that  if  the  Greeks  fhould  fail  from  Sahimis,  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  prevent  the  general  difperfion  of  their  armament.  He  there- 
fore exhorted  Themiftocles  to  endeavour,  by  all  means  polllble, 
to  prevent  this  fatal  meafure  ;  and  particularly  to  perfuade  the 
Spartan  admiral,  Euribiades,  to  alter  his  prefent  intention. 

Themiftocles  readily  embraced  the  opinion  of  his  friend.     Having   Guided  by 

-,.,.,  ,       .         ,     ,  .  -  the  abilities 

waited  on  Euribiades,  he  obtained  his  confent  to  call  a  fecond  ofTUemif- 
aifembly  of  the  confederates.  After  they  were  fully  convened,  °'^  ^^' 
the  Athenian  called  their  attention  to  the  ftate  of  their  affairs, 
when  his  difcourfe  was  infolently  interrupted  by  Adimantus,  the 
commander  of  the  Corinthians,  who  had  conftantly  dlfcovered  a 
particular  folicitude  for  returning  to  the  Idhmus.  Themiftocles,  no 
lefs  prudent  than  brave,  anfwered  his  repcoaches  with  calmnefs,  and 
then  addrelTing  himfelf  to  Euribiades,  "  The  fate  of  Greece,"  faid 
he,  "  depends  on  the  decifion  of  the  pi-efent  moment,  and  that  deci- 
fion  on-  you  ;  if  you  refolve  to  fail  to  the  Ifthmus,  we  muft  abandon 
Salamis,  Megara,  and  iEgina  ;  we  fliall  be  compelled  to  fight  In  an 
open  fea,  where  the  enemy  may  fully  avail  themfelves  of  their  fupe- 
rlor  numbers  ;  and  as  the  Perfian  army  will  certainly  attend  the  mo- 
tions of  their  fleet,  we  fhall  draw  their  combined  ftrength  toward? 
the  Grecian  peninfula,  our  laft  and  only  retreat.  But  if  you  deter- 
mine to  retain  the  fliips  in  their  prefent  ftation,  the  Perfians  will 
find  it  impolTible,  in  a  narrow  channel,  to  attack  us  at  once  with 
their  whole  force :  we  ihall  preferve  Megara  and  Salamis,  and  wc 
fliall  effedually  defend  Peloponnefus  ;  for  the  Barbarians  being,  as  I 
firmly  tru ft,  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement,  will  not  penetrate  fur- 
ther than  Attica,  but  return  home  with  difgrace."  He  had  fcarcely 
ended  his  words,  when  Adimantus  broke  forth  into  new  invedives, 
affefting  furprife  that  Euribiades  fhould  liften  to  a  man  who,  fince 
the  taking  of  Athens,  had  not  any  city  to  defend  :  that  the  Athenians 
ou"-ht  tbffi  to  have  a  voice  in  the  council,  when  they  could  fay  they 
had  a  home.  Themiftocles  replied,  "  that  the  Athenians  had  in- 
deed undervalued  their  private  eftates  and  pofleffions,  in  comparifon 
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of  their  political  independence, '  and  the  general  fafety  of  Greere, 
and  glorioufly  abandoned   their   city   in  defence    of  their  country. 
But  notwithftanding  this  facritice  for  the  public  good,  they  had  ftill 
an  home  far  more  valuable  than  Corinth,  two  hundred  fhips  of  war 
well  armed  and  manned,  which  no  nation  of  Greece  could   refift. 
That  fliould  the  confederates  perfift  in  their  prefent  dangerous  refolu- 
tion,  the  Athenians  would  in  thefe  fhips  embark  their  wives  and  fii- 
milies;   defert  a  country,  which  had  hrfl  forlliken  itfelf;   and  repair 
to  the  coaft  of  Italy,  where  it  was  foretold  by  ancient  oracles,  that 
Athens  fliould,  in  fome  future  time,   form  a  great  and  fiourifliing 
fettlement.    That  the  Greeks  would  then  remember  and  regret  the 
advice  of  Themiftocles,  when,  abandoned  by  the  moil  confiderable 
part  of  their  allies,  they  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Barbarian  in- 
vader." The  firmnefs  of  this  difcourfe  fliook  the  refolution  of  the  con- 
federates ;  and  it  was  determined  by  the  majority  to  continue  at  Salamis. 
Betv^'een  this  important  refolve  and  the  engagemertt,  there  inter- 
vened a  moment  of  the  moll  anxious  folicitude.    The  minds  of  men, 
imprefled  with  the  awful  idea  of  the  events  about  to  be  tranfaded, 
were  thrown  off  their  ordinary  bias  j  and  as  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  agency  of  invifible  beings,  are  always  fondly  conneded  in, 
the  imagination  with  the  momentous  concerns  of  human  life,  the 
Greeks  felt,  or  believed  they  felt,  extraordinary  convulfions  of  the 
elements ;  they  faw,  or  fancied  they  faw,  hideous   fpedlres  in  the 
air;    and    heard,    or   imagined  they   heard,  the   moft  terrible   and 
threatening  voices  *.     But  all  thefe  ftrange  and  fupernatural  appear- 
ances, which  would  otherwife  have  been  doubtful  or  alarming,  were 
proved,  by  a  clear  and  explicit  oracle,  to  foretel  the  deftrudion  of 
the  Barbarians, 
'ready  to  Notwithftanding   this  favourable  intimation   of  the    divine    will, 

'^''^nion-''^ '    "which  was  carefully  improved  by  the  wifdom  and  eloquence  of  The- 
miftocles, the  Peloponnefians  were  ready  to  return  to  their  firft  de- 
termination.     A  veflel  arriving  from  the  Ifthmus,  brought  advice 
»  Lyfjas  FuB.  Oral.     Herodot.  ibid. 
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that  the  fortifications  there  were  almofl:  completed  ;  if  the  fleet  re-  ^  ^^  ^' 
tired  to  the  neighbouring  fhore,  the  failors  might,  even  after  a  defeat  *— v — -* 
at  fea,  take  refuge  behind  their  walls ;  but  if  conquered  near  the 
coafts  of  Salamis,  they  would  be  for  ever  feparated  from  their  fami- 
lies and  friends,  and  confined,  without  hope  or  refource,  withia 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  barren  ifland.  In  important  alternatives, 
when  the  arguments  on  each  fide  are  almoft  equally  perfuafive,  the 
party  which  we  have  embraced  often  appears  the  worft,  merely  be- 
caufe  we  have  embraced  it.  Any  new  circumflance  or  confideration 
is  always  capable  of  changing  the  balance,  and  we  haftily  approve 
what  we  rejeded  after  much  deliberation.  Left  this  propenfity  prevented  by 
fliould,  as  there  was  much  reafon  to  fear,  again  difconcert  his  mea-  mediate  of 
fures,  Themiftocles  determined  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  the  pofil-  Themifto^ 
bility  of  gratifying  it.  There  commonly  lived  in  his  family  a  man 
named  Sicinus,  who  at  prefent  accompanied  him.  He  was  origi- 
nally a  flave,  and  employed  in  the  education  of  his  children  ;  but  by 
the  generofity  of  his  patron,  he  acquired  the  rank  of  citizen,  with 
confiderable  riches.  The  firmnefs  and  fidelity  of  this  man  rendered 
him  a  proper  inftrument  for  executing  a  ftratagem,  which  concealed, 
under  the  mafk  of  treachery,  the  enthufiafm  of  public  virtue. 
Having  received  his  inftrudions  from  Themiftocles,  he  privately 
failed  to  the  Perfian  fleet,  and  obtaining  admifl!jon  into  the  prefence 
of  Xerxes,  declared,  "  That  he  had  been  fent  by  the  captain  of  the 
Athenians,  who  could  no  longer  endure  the  infolence  of  his  country- 
men, to  acquaint  the  great  king,  that  the  Grecians,  feized  with  con- 
fternation  at  the  near  approach  of  danger,  had  determined  to  make 
their  efcape  under  cover  of  the  night :  that  now  was  the  time  for  the 
Perfians  to  atchieve  the  moft  glorious  of  all  their  exploits,  and,  by 
intercepting  the  flight  of  their  enemies,  accomplifh  their  deftrudion 
at  ouce'°."     The  deceit  was  believed;    all  day,    and    the  greateft 

*'  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  Ixxv. 
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part  of  the  fucceeding  night,  the  Perfians  were  employed  in  fecuring- 
the  feveral  paffages  between  theillands  and  the  adjacent  coaft  ;  and 
that  nothing  might  be  negleded  that  could  contribute  to  their  iuc- 
cefs,  they  filled  the  little  ifle,  or  rather  rock,  of  Pfyttalea,  lying  be- 
tween Salamis  and  the  continent,  with  the  flower  of  the  Perfian  in- 
fantry, who  might  be  prepared  to  receive  the  miferable  remnant  of  the 
Greeks,  who,  after  the  expefled  defeat,  would  fly  thither  for  refuge. 
Hisinterview       The  firft  intelligence  of  thefe  operations  was  brought  to  the  Gre- 
des.     "  '"     cian  fleet  by  Ariftides  the  Athenian,  who  feems  not  to  have  availed 
himfelf  of  the  general  acl   of  indemnity  to  return  from  banifliment, 
but  who  readily  embraced   every  opportunity  to  ferve   his  country. 
Having  with  difficulty  efcaped  in  a  fmall  vefl^el  from  the  ifle  of  ^gina, 
the  generous  patriot  immediately  communicated  an  account  of  what 
he  had  feen  there  to  his  rival  and  enemy,  Themiftocles,  who,  meet- 
ing his  generofity  with  equaV  franknefs,  made  him  the  confidant  of 
his  fecret.     Their  interview  was  as  memorable  as  the  occafion  ;  and', 
after  a  continued  life  of  oppofiticn  and  hatred,  they  now  firft  agreed 
to  fufpend  their  private  animefities,  in  order  to  promote   the  com- 
mon intereft  of  their  country.     As  the  Peloponnefian  commanders 
were  either  wavei-ing  and  irrefolute,  or  had  determined  to  fet  fail 
Ariftides  was  defired  to  inform  them  of  the  arrangement  which  he 
had  feen ;  but  the  confideration  of  his  country  rendered  his  evidence 
fufpe£led,  and  it  was  imagined  that  he  meant  to.  facrifice  the  general 
intereft  of  the  confederates  to  the  fafety  of  the  Athenian  families  in 
Salamis..     But  the  arrival  of  a  velfel  belonging  to  the  ille  of  Tenos 
confirmed  the  veracity  of  his  report,  and  the  Peloponnefians  refolved 
to  fight,  becaufe  it  was  impoflible  to  fly  '°. 
Sea-figlit  off        Before  the  dawn  of  day  the  Grecian  fliips  were  drawn  up  in  or- 
Salamis,  der  of  battle ;   and  the  Perfians,  who  had  been  furprifed  at  not  find- 

ing them  attempt  to  efcape  during  night,  were  ftill  more  furprifed 
when  morning  difcovered  their  clofe  and  regular  arrangement.     The 

'°  Hcrodot.  1.  viii.  c^  IxxLx,  &  feqij. 
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Greeks  began  with  the  light  then-  lacred  hymns  and  poeans — then  CHAP, 
broke  at  once  from  a  thouland  voices  their  triumphant  fongs  of  war, 
accompanied  as  ufual  by  the  animating  foimd  of  the  trumpet,-  The 
fhores  of  Attica  re-echoed  to  the  rocks  of  Sal-amis  and  Pfyttalea.  The 
Grecian  acclamations  filled  the  fky.  Neither  their  appearance  nor 
their  words  betokened  flight  or  fear,  but  rather  determined  intrepi- 
dity, and  daring  courage — yet  was  their  valour  tempered  with  wif- 
dom,  Themiftocles  delayed  the  attack  until  the  ordinary  breeze 
fhould  fpring  up,  which  was  no  lefs  favourable  to  the  experience  of 
the  Grecian  mariners,  than  dangerous  to  the  lofty  unwieldinefs  of 
the  Perfian  fliips  ".  The  fignal  was  then  givea  for  the  Athenian  line 
to  bear  down  againft  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  vyhich  rode  on  the  weft^, 
off  the  coail:  of  Eleufis  ;  while  the  Peloponnefians  advanced  againft 
the  enemy's  left  wing  placed  on  the  eaft,  near  the  harbour  of  the 
PirsEus.  The  Perfians,  confiding  in  their  number,  and  fecure  of 
vidory,  did  not  decline  the  fight.  A  Phoenician  galley,  of  uncom- 
mon fize  and  ftrength,  was  diftinguifhed  in  the  front  of  their  line  by 
eveiy  circumftance  of  naval  pomp.  In  the  eagernefs  to  engage,  (he 
far  outftripped  her  companions ;  but  her  career  was  checked  mid- 
way between  the  two  fleets  by  an  Athenian  galley  which  had  failed 
forth  to  meet  her.  The  firft  £hock  fliattered  her  fculptured  prow,  the 
fecond  buried  her  in  the  waves.  The  Athenians,  encouraged  by 
this  glorious  prelude,  proceeded  with  their  whole  force,  animating 
each  other  to  the  combat  by  a  martial  fong:  "  Advance,  ye  fons  of 
Athens,  fave  your  country,  defend  your  wives  and  children,  deliver 
the  temples  of  yom-  gods,  regain  the  facred  tombs  of  your  renowned 
forefathers ;  this  day  the  common  caufe  of  Greece  demands  your  va- 
lour." The  battle  was  bloody  and  dellrudiive,  and  difputed  on  the 
fide  of  the  Perfians  with  more  obflinate  refiftance  than  on  any  for- 
mer occafion ;  for,  from  the  Attic  coaft,  feated  on  a  lofty  throne  on- 
the  top  of  Mount  ^gialos,  Xerxes  obierved  the  fcene  of  adtion,  and 
attentively  remarked,  with  a  view  to  reward  and  punilh,  the  various 

"  Id.  ibid, 
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C  HA  P.  behaviour  of  his  fubjeds.  Tiie  prefence  of  their  prince  operated  on 
u  I >■>■—.  i^  their  hopes,  and  flill  more  powerfully  on  their  fears.  But  neither 
the  hope  of  acquiring  the  favour,  nor  the  fear  of  incurring  the  dif- 
pleafurc  of  a  defpot,  could  furniOi  principles  of  adtion  worthy  of 
being  compared  with  the  patriotifm  and  love  of  libex-ty  which  ac- 
tuated the  Greeks.  To  the  dignity  of  their  motives,  as  much  as 
to  the  fuperiority  of  their  fkill,  the  latter  owed  their  unexampled 
fuccefs  in  this  memorable  engagement.  The  foremoft  fliips  of  the 
Phoenicians  were  difperfed  or  funk.  Amidft  the  terror  and  con- 
fufion  occafioned  by  their  repulfe,  they  ran  foul  of  thofe  which  had 
The  Perfians  been  drawn  up  in  two  lines  behind  them.     The  Athenians  fkilfullv 

totally  de-  i  rr    i     i  • 

feated,  encircled  them  around,  comprefled  them  mto  a  narrower  fpace,  and 

increafed  their  diforder  ;  they  were  at  length  entangled  in  each  other, 
deprived  of  all  power  of  ad  ion,  and,  to  ufe  the  expreflive  figure  of 
an  eye-witnefs,  "  caught  and  deftroyed  like  fifli  in  a  net"."  Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  right  wing ;  while  the  lonians,  who,  on  the  left, 
oppofed  the  fleets  of  Peloponnefus  and  iEgina,  furnifhed  them  with 
an  opportunity  to  complete  the  viiSlory.  Many  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks, 
mindful  of  the  advice  given  by  Themiftocles,  abandoned  the  interefl 
of  the  great  king,  and  openly  declared  for  their  countrymen  ;  others 
declined  the  engagement ;  the  remainder  were  funk  and  put  to 
flight.  Among  thofe  which  efcaped  was  the  fliip  of  queen  Artemifia, 
who  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  difplayed  fuperior  courage  and  conducSt : 
{he  was  clofely  purfued  by  an  Athenian  galley,  commanded  by  Ame- 
nias,  brother  of  the  poet  YEfchylus.  In  this  extremity  fhe  employed 
a  very  unwarrantable  ftratagem.  The  neareft  Perfian  vefTel  was 
commanded  by  Damafithymus,  a  tributary  prince  of  Calynda  in  Ly- 
cia,  a  man  with  whom  Artemifia  was  at  variance.  With  great  dex- 
terity fhe  darted  the  beak  of  her  galley  againft  the  Lycian  veflel. 
Damafithymus  Wjis  buried  in  the  waves  ;  and  Amenias,  deceived  by 
this  meafure,  equally  artful  and  audacious,  believed  the  vefTel  of  Ar- 

"  iEfchylus  Perfae. 
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temlfia  one  of  thofe  which  had  deferted  the  Perfiari  intereft.  The  C  HA  p 
Phoenician  and  Ionian  fqiudrons  (for  that  of  the  Egyptians  had  been 
exceedingly  weakened  by  the  adion  on  the  coaft  of  Euboea)  formed 
the  main  ftrength  of  the  Perfian  armament ;  after  thefe  were  de- 
feated, the  fhips  at  a  diftance  ventured  not  to  advance,  but  haftily 
changing  fail,  meafured  back  their  courfe  to  the  Athenian  and  other 
neighbouring  harbours.  The  vidors,  difdaining  to  purfue  them 
dragged  the  moft  vahiable  part  of  the  wreck  to  the  coafts  of  Pfyt- 
tale'a  and  Salamis.  The  narrow  feas  were  covered  with  the  floating 
carcafes  of  the  dead,  among  whom  were  few  Greeks,  as  even  thofe 
who  loH  their  fhips  in  the  engagement,  faved  their  Hves  by  fvvim- 
ming,  an  art  which  they  univerfally  learned  as  a  neceflary  branch 
of  education,  and  with  which  the-  Barbarians  were  totally  unac- 
quainted '\ 

Xerxes  had  fcarcely  time  to  confider  and  deplore  the  deftrudlion 
and  difgrace  of  his  fleet,  when  a  new  fpedtacle,  not  lefs  mournful, 
offered  itfelf  to  his  fight.  The  flower  of  the  Perfian  infantry  had 
taken  poft,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  on  the  rocky  ifle  of  Plyt- 
talea,  in  order  to  receive  the  fhattered  remains  of  the  Grecian  ar- 
mament, which,  after  its  expedled  defeat,  would  naturally  take  re- 
fuge on  that  barren  coaft.  But  equally  falfe  and  fatal  was  their  con- 
jedure  concerning  the  event  of  the  battle.  The  Greeks,  difembark- 
ing  from  their  fhips,  attacked,  in  the  enthufiafm  of  vidory,  thofe 
aftonifhed  troops,  who,  unable  to  refift,  and  finding  it  impoffible  to 
fly,  were  cut  down  to  a  man.  As  Xerxes  beheld  this  dreadful 
havoc,  he  flarted  in  wild  agitation  from  his  filver  throne,  rent  his 
royal  robes,  and,  in  the  firfl  moment  of  his  returning  tranquillity, 
commanded  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  polled  along  the  Athenian 
coaft,  to  return  to  their  refpedlive  camps. 

»*    Before   this   period  it  was    a   law  at    learn  reading  and  fwimtnin''.     Sam.  Petit. 
Athens  arvd  other  Hates,  ra;  TraiJa;  Jioaa-xsa-Oai     de  Leg,  Att.  p.  ii. 
IrcuTQi  nu    Ti    Koi  yppftara ;     that    boys    firll 

From 
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CHAP.         From  that  moment  he  refolved  to  return  v/ith  all  pofTible  expedi- 

« , '    tion  into  Afia.     Yet  did  his  fears  and  his  policy  conceal,  for  a  few 

termines  to  days,  the  defign,  not  only  from  the  Grecian  but  from  the  Perfian 
eave  reece.  gg^gi-^ls.  Mardonius  alone  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  ge- 
nius of  his  mafter,  to  believe  that  his  concern  for  the  fafety  of  his 
illuftrious  perfon  would  allow  him  to  remain  longer  than  neceffary 
in  a  country,  which  had  been  -the  fcene  of  fo  many  calamities.  The 
artful  courtier  availed  himfelf  of  the  important  fecret,  to  divert  the 
ftorm  of  royal  refentment  which  threatened  the  principal  author  of 
this  inglorious  undertaking.  In  his  firft  interview  with  Xerxes,  he 
exhorted  him,  "  not  to  be  too  deeply  affe£ted  by  the  defeat  of 
his  fleet  :  that  he  had  come  to  fight  againft  the  Greeks,  not  with 
rafts  of  wood,  but  with  foldiers  and  horfes  :  that  the  valour  of  the 
Perfians  had  oppofed  all  refiftance,  and  their  invincible  fovereign 
■was  now  mafter  of  Athens,  the  main  objedl  of  his  ambition  :  that 
having  accomplilhed  the  principal  end  of  the  enterprife,  it  was  time 
Mardonius  foi"  the  great  king  ^:o  return  from  the  fatigues  of  war  to  the  cares 
remains  there     £•  p-oyemment,  for  with  three  hundred  thoufand  chofen  men  he 

with  300,000  o  ' 

«pen.  would  urtdertake  to  profecute  his  defigns,  and  to  complete  his  vic- 

tory." Such  is  th€  language  of  adulation,  too  often  held  to  princes. 
The  other  courtiers  confirmed,  by  their  approbation,  the  advice  of 
Mardonius ;  and  the  Perfian  monarch,  while  he  obeved  the  dictates 
of  his  own  pufillanimity,  feemed  to  leave  Greece  in  reludant  com- 
pliance with  the  anxious  folicitude  of  his  fubjedls. 
Thcmifer-  The  rema:ins  of  the  Perfian   fleet,  frightened  from  the   coaft  of 

«f  tisTrniy.  Greece,  returned  to  the  harbours  of  Afia  Minor,  and  afterwards  af- 
fembled  and  rendezvoufed,  during  the  enfuing  winter,  in  the  port  of 
Cyme.  The  transports  were  ordered  to  the  Hellefpont,  on  the  banks 
of  which  Xerxes  arrived  with  his  troops  in  forty-five  days,  after 
intolerable  hardfhips  and  fatigue.  Farnine  and  peftilence  filled  up 
the  meafure  of  their  calamities ;  and,  excepting  the  three  hundred 
thoufand  chofen  men  committed   to  Mardonius,   a  detachment  of 

^v'hoiji 
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whom  guarded  the  royal  perfon  to  the  coaft,  icarcely  a  remnant 


was  left  of  fo  many  millions  "^  The  bridge  oftentatioufly  eredled 
on  the  Hellefpont,  would  have  prefented,  had  it  remained  intire,  a 
mortifying  monument  of  loft  greatnefs.  But  this  magnificent  fabric 
had  been  deftroyed  by  a  tempeft  :  and  fuch  is  the  obfcurity  with 
which  Xerxes  returned  from  Greece,  compared  with  the  blaze  of 
grandeur  in  which  he  arrived  there,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  he 
crofTed  the  channel  in  a  Phcenician  fhip  of  war,  or  only  in  a  fifhing 
boat  '*.  Having  returned  to  Sardis,  he  endeavoured  to  compenfate 
for  the  difappointment  of  ambition  by  the  gratification  of  fenfiiality, 
and  buried  himfelf  in  pleafures  more  infamous  and  degrading,  and 
not  lefs  frightfully  criminal,  than  all  the  difgrace  which  his  pride  had 
incurred,  and  all  the  calamities  which  his  fubjeds  had  either  inflided 
or  fuffered  ". 

When  the  Greeks   had  leifure  to  examine  the  extent  and  com-  Meafuies 
pletenefs  of  their  fuccefs,  they  determined,  in  the  firft  emotions  of  Greeks  after 
triumph  and  refentment,  to  purfue  the  fhattered  remains  of  the  ene-  '  ^"  ^'  °'^^' 
my.    That  no  Barbarian  might  efcape,  they  purpofed  immediately  to 
fiiil  northward,  to   deftroy  the  Perfian  bridge   over  the  Hellefpont, 
and  thus  to  intercept  their  return.     This  defign  was  recommended, 
and  chiefly  fupported  by  the  Athenians,  who  having  experienced  the 
greateft  fliare  of  the  danger,  felt  moft  fenfibly  the  joys  of  deliver- 
ance.     But,    upon  more  mature  deliberation,    it  occurred  that  the 
Perfians  were  ftill  fufficiently  num.erous  to  afford  juft  grounds  of  ter- 
ror.    To  their  cowardice   and   inexperience,   not   to  their  want  of 
ftrength,  the  Greeks  owed  all  their  advantages  over  them  ;  but  if  to 
their  former  calamities  was  added  the  impofTibility  of  retreat,  they 
might  derive  courage  from  defpalr,  and,  by  efforts  hitherto  unexerted, 
repair  the  confequences  of  their  paft  errors  and  misfortunes.     Thefe 
confiderations,  firft  fuggefted,  it  is  faid,  by  Euribiades  the  Spartan, 

'^  Oi.^a»  fispoj  iJ;  EiTTKi,  fays  Herodotus,  em-        '*  Confer.  Herod.  Juftin.  Corn.  Ncpos. 
pliatlcally.  '^  Herodot.  &  Diodor.  ibid. 

Vol.  I.  Z  z  were 
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tv'ere  adopted  by  Themiftocles,  who  convinced  his  countrymen  that 
the  jealouly  of  the  Grecian  gods,  unwilling  that  one  man  fhould  be 
lord  of  Europe  and  Afia,  rather  than  their  own  prowefs,  had  given- 
them  the  vidory  over  Xerxes  ;    a  prince  of  fuch  folly  and  madnels, 
that  he  had  treated  with  equal  irreverence  things  human  and  divine, 
dcflroyed  the  facred  temples,  overthrown  the  venerable  akars  and 
images,  and  impioufly  infulted  the  gods  of  the  Hellefpont  with  flripes- 
and  fetters.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Athenians,  after  having'glo- 
rioufly  repelled  the  common  enemy,  to  provide  for  the  fubfiftence 
of  their  wives  and  families,  to  fow  their  lands,  rebuild  their  houfes,. 
and  thus  to  repair,  by  the  moft  induflrious  adivity,.  the  dreadful  ra- 
vages committed  in  their  territories". 
Bord  ftrafa-         Themifloclcs  had  no  fooner  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to  embrace 
roiiiocles.        his  Opinion,  than   he  fecretly  difpatched  his  confidant  Sicinus  to  ac- 
quaint the  great  king  with  the  danger  which  he  had  fo  nearly  efcaped, 
and  to  advife  him  to  purfue  his  journey  with  all  poflible  expedition. 
Xerxes  readily  believed  a  piece  of  information,  which  agreed  with 
the  fuggeflioHs  of  his  own  timidity.     The  rapidity  of  his  march  con- 
fpired  with  other  circumftances  above-mentioned  in  proving  fatal  to 
the  lives  of  his  followers  ;  and  the  crafty  Athenian,  who  knowing  the- 
unliable  affedions  of  the  multitude,  wilLed  to  deferve  the  gratitude 
cf  a  king,  gained   the  double  advantage   of  difpelling  fooner   than- 
Gould  otherwife  have  happened,,  that  deftrudiv'^e  cloud  of  Barbarians 
v/hich  hovered  over  his  country,  and  of  convincing  their  leader,  that 
he  was  in  part  indebted  for  his  fafety  to  that  very  man  whole  coun- 
fcls,  rather  than  the  arms  of  Greece,  had  occafioned  all  hisafflidion. 
and  difgrace.. 

The  vidory  at  Salamis  terminated  the  fecond  ad  of  the  Perfian  ex- 
pedition, which  has,  with  much  propriety,  been  compared  to  a  tra- 
gedy. The  Greeks  foon  underftocd  that,  notwithftanding  the  re- 
turn of  Xerxes,  three  hundred  thouland  men,  commanded  by  Mar- 

"  Herodot.  1.  viii.   c.  cviii.  &  feqq. 
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donius,  were  cantoned  for  the  winter  in  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  CHAP, 
ThelTaly,  with  a  defign  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  fpring,  and  again  ■_  - .  _t 
to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  Tiiis  intelligence  deterred  the  Athenians 
from  bringing  home  their  wives  and  children,  as  they  originally- 
intended,  from  TrcEzene',  Salamis,  and  jEgina,  becaufe  they  had 
feafou  to  dread  that  their  country  would  experience  new  effeds 
of  Barbarian  refentment.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  few  citizens, 
more  fanguinc  in  their  hopes  than  the  reft,  returned  to  their  ancient 
habitations  ;  while  the  greater  part  continued  on  board  the  fleet,  or 
went  to  refide  with  their  friends  in  the  Peloponnefus. 

According  to  modern  ideas,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that,  un-  Employment 
<3er  the  apprehenfion  of  another  formidable  invafion,  the  Greeks  fhould  during  the 
bave  employed  the  winter  in  railing  contributions,  levying  and  difci- 
plining  troops,  and  concerting  proper  meafures  for  the  public  defence. 
But  fuch  preparations  were  in  fome  degree  unneceflary,  becaufe  in  the 
Grecian  republics  almofl  every  citizen  was  a  foldier  ;  and  the  different 
ftates  were  at  all  times  too  weakly  united,  to  agree  in  any  uniform  plan 
of  operations.  Befides,  the  cuftoms  and  prejudices  of  that  early  age 
obliged  them  to  obferve  many  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  interfered 
with  employments  feemingly  more  ufeful,  on  fuch  an  important 
emergency.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  inftead  of  increafing  or  im- 
proving their  military  eftablifhment,  the  Greeks  fpent  the  winter'"  in 
dividing  the  fpoil ;  afligning  to  the  different  commanders  the  prizes 
of  conduit  and  valour  ;  performing  the  lafl  offices  to  the  dead  ;  cele- 
brating their  games  and  feftivals ;  and  difplaying,  both  in  the  multi- 
tude of  their  prayers,  and  in  the  magnificence  of  their  offerings,  the 
•warmeft  gratitude  to  their  protecting  divinities.  The  dedications  to 
the  gods  were  intrinfically  valuable.  The  rewards  beftowed  on  their 
generals  were  fimple  tokens  of  public  efteem.  The  firft  confifled  in 
vafes,  ftatues,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver ;    the  fecond 

•'*  Herodot.  1.  vili.  c.  cxxi.  &  feqq. 
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in  a  wreath  of  pine,  laurel,  or  olive :   a  circumftance  which   made 
Tigranes  ihePerfian  exclaim,  "  Heavens!  againfl  what  men  have  we 
come  to  contend?  infenfible  to  intereft,  they  fight  only  for  glory!" 
OftheAthe-       It  is  not  fm-prifmg,  that  the  inftitutions  of  Greece  fhould  have 
Themif-         deceived  an  untutored  Barbarian,  when  we  confider  that  even  the 
^°^  "■  modern  philofopher  and  hlftorian  have  been  too  often  dazzled  by  their 

fplendour.     Yet  notwithftanding  what  Tigranes  believed,  and  what, 
from  the  fond  admiration  of  antiquity,  many  modern  writers  have 
afferted,  the  indifcriminate  praife  of  difmtereftednefs   by  no  means 
belonged  to  the  Grecians.     When  the  commanders  of  their  feveral 
Jlaips  and  fquadrons  affembled  to  regulate  the  diftrlbution  of  naval 
and  military  rewards,  each  captain,  with  a  felfilhnefs  equally  indeli- 
cate and  unjuft,  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  firft  prize  of  merit;  though 
moft  of  them  acknowledged  the  defert  of  Themiftocles  as  fecond  to 
their   own  "^       This   general   affignment   of  the   fecond,    while   all 
alike  aflumed   the  firfl  place,    was  equivalent    to  a  public  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Athenian :    and  the  honours  which  were  con- 
ferred on  him,  both  in  his  own  country  and  in  Sparta,  fufficiently 
confirmed    the    decifion.      The   ufual   marks   of  the  public    efleem. 
were   not    indeed   attended   with    any    immediate  profit ;   but  their 
confequences  were  extremely  beneficial.     Supported  by  the  favour- 
able opinion   of  his  countrymen,  a  commander  by  fea  or  land  fre- 
quently attained   an  authority,  the   exercife  of  which  was   equally 
adapted  to  flatter  pride,  and  to  gratify  avarice.     The  behaviour  of 
Themiftocles,    after    he    had    acquired    fufficient    merit  with    the. 
public  to  juflify  his  rapacity,    affords   one  memorable   example   of 
this  kind ;    and  we  fhall  meet  with  many  more,  in  examining  the 
fubfequent  events  of  the  Grecian  hiflory,     Inftead  of  remaining  at 
home,  in  order   to  concert  a  plan  for  repelling  the  danger  which 
threatened   his   country,   the  Athenian    commander  failed   with   a. 
little   fc^uadron.   to    the    Cyclades,    laid    thefe    unfortunate    iflands 

"  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  xxijjV 
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under  an  heavy  contribution,  and  without  the  participation,  or  even    C  H  A  P. 

knowledge  of  his  colleagues  in  command,  enriched  himfelf  and  his    * v— j 

favourites  ". 

On  the  approach  of  fpring,  Mardbnius  prepared  to  take  the  field.   Mardonius 
His  army  coniifted  of  the  Medes,  Perfians,  Scythians,  and  Indians ;  open  the 
and  though  reduced   from  the  millions  which  followed  Xerxes  to  """P^'S"" 
about  three  hundred  thoufand  men,   it  was  thereby  rather  delivered 
from  an  ufelefs  incumbrance,  than  deprived  of  any  real  ftrength.    Be- 
fore marching  from  Theffaly,  his  fuperflition  engaged  him  to  confult. 
the  Grecian  oracles,  and  moved  probably  by  an  erroneous  explana- 
tion of  their  ambiguous  refponfes,  he  determined  to  try  the  effetft  of 
negociation,  before  he  had  recourfe  to  arms.     He  might  treat  either 
with  individuals,  or  with  communities.      By  the  former  method,  the 
Thebans  allured  him,  that  he  might  become  mafter  of  Greece,  with- 
out hazarding  a  battle.     "  You  have  only,"    faid  they,    "  to   fend 
money  to  the  leading  men  in  the  feveral  republics.     In  this  manner 
you  will  divide  each  ftate  into  fixdions;   engage  them  in  a  civil  war; 
and,  when  exhaufted  by  mutual  hoftilities,  they  will  readily  fubmit 
to  your  demands."     Mardonius,  inftead  of  purfuing  this  judicious  Endeavours 
fyftem,  which  would  probably  have  been  fuccefsful,  fent  Alexander,  Athenians'  ^ 
king  of  Macedon,  to  treat  with  fuch  Athenians  as  had  returned  to    j";"*  ^}"^ 
their  city.     This  illuftrious  ambafiador,  who  boafted  an  Argive  ex- 
trafllon,  was  the  tributary  prince  of  a  barbarous  country;    but  of  a 
country  deilined,  in  a  future  age,  to  attain  empire  and  renown  by  the, 
arts  of  Philip,  and  the  arms  of  his  immortal  fon.    The  firft  Alexander 
was  peculiarly  well  qualified  for   executing   the   office  with   which 
Mardonius  had   entrufted   him,   becaufe   his  family  had   long  been 
connected  with  the  republic  of  Athens,  by  the  facred  ties  of  hofpi- 
tality.      But   his   commiffion   was    as   unwelcome   as   his  vifit   was 
acceptable..     The  Athenians,  therefore,  delayed  calling  an  aflembly 
t.o   hear  and   anfwer  his   difcourfe,   until   the  Spartans    (who   were- 
apprlfed  of  the  intention  of  Mardonius)  fliould  fend  ambafladors  to  • 

"  Herodot.  I.  viii.  c.  Ixxv,. 
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aflift  at  the  deliberation.  When  all  parties  were  convened,  Alexander 
declared,  "  That  he  was  fent  on  the  part  of  Mardonius,  who  had 
received  a  meffage  from  the  great  king,  intimating  his  will  to  for- 
:give  their  paft  injuries,  to  rcinftate  them  in  their  polTeffions,  to 
-rebuild  their  houfes  and  temples,  and  to  receive  them  into  the 
number  of  his  friends  and  confederates."  Mardonius  then  fpoke 
for  himfelf:  "  What  madnefs,  O  Athenians,  can  impel  you  to 
•maintain  war  againft  a  monarch  whom  you  cannot  expe£t  ever  to 
conquer,  nor  hope  ahvays  to  refifl.  You  are  acquainted  v/ith  the 
number  and  prowefs  of  the  troops  under  my  command,  which,  formid- 
able as  they  are,  make  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  unbounded  refources  of 
Xerxes.  Every  year  he  can  invade  you  with  an  increafmg  fuperiority 
of  ftrength  ;  fubmit,  therefore,  to  a  power  which  it  is  impoffible  to 
oppofe  ;  profit,  ere  it  be  too  late,  of  the  difpofition  of  the  great 
king,  and  accept  the  offer  of  an  alliance  which  folly  alone,  not 
fortitude  and  farmnefs,  can  engage  yon  to  decline."  Alexander  en- 
deavoured to  add  weight  to  thefe  confiderations,  by  obferving,  "  That 
his  paft  ,Gondu6t  -had  uniformly  proved  the  fmcerity  of  his  attach- 
JTient  -to  the  Athenians ;  and  that  he  was  firmly  convinced  of  the 
expediency,  and  even  neceflity  of  the  meafures  now  in  agitation, 
•Otherwife  he  fliould  not  have  undertaken  to  propofe  them.  He 
therefore  exhorted  them  to  refiedl  on  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  them  from  being  alone,  of  dl  the  Greeks,  admitted  into 
-the  alliance  of  Xerxes ;  to  refled  alfo  on  the  dreadful  confequences 
which  would  attend  their  refufal,  fince  their  country,  placed  as  a 
prize  between  the  contending  parties,  would  thereby  be  expofed  to 
inevitable  defi:ru(flion'^" 

:foBt -without         ^^  ^°°^  ^^  Alexander  had  ended  his  dlfcourfe,  the  Lacedaemonian 
fucceis.  arnbafladors  reprefented  to  the  affembly,  "  That  they  had  been  fent 

on  the  part  of  their  republic,  to  thwart  the  meafures  of  the  Barba- 
rians; with  whom,  in  order  to  refent  the  quarrel  of  her  Athenian 
;dlies,  Sparta  had  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  deftrudive  war.     Could 

'*  Herodot.   1.  viii.  c.  cxl. 
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the  Athenians  then,   for  whofe  fake  alone  the  war  which  now  ex-    C  U  A  p. 

tended  over  all   Greece    was   originally  undertaken,   abandon  their   < « ' 

\  friends  and   confederates,  whofe  fervices  they  had  every  reafon  to*, 
approve?   Could  they  aflbciate  with  Barbarians,  whole  hoililities  they 
had  every  reafon  to  refent?    Sparta  affedionately  fympathifed  with 
their  fufferings,.  in  the  lofs  of  their  houfes,  and  their  harveits ;  yef 
the  confederates  in  general   had  endeavoured  to  prevent  or  repair 
the  unhappy  confequences  of  their  lofs:    they  had  maintained  their 
wives  and  families,    fupported  and  educated  their  helplefs  children,, 
chcrifhed    and    fuftained    the    declining     years    of    their     parents. 
Their  generofity  was  not  yet  exhaufted  ;   if  the  Athenians  fliould  be 
compelled  again  to  abandon  their  country,  they  would  again  find 
the  fame  hofpitable  reception  in  Peloponnefus ;  and  their  families,  if 
it  became  neceifary,   would  be  maintained  at  the  common  expence, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.     Let  them   not,  therefore,  be 
deceived  by  the  fpecious  words  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  who,  at  the 
expence  of  truth,   endeavoured  to  promote  the  intereft  of  a  tyrant 
like   himfelf       The   Athenians    ought   to    remember,    that   neither 
juflice,  nor  honour,  nor  fidelity,  can  be  expe£led  from  tyrants  and 
Barbarians  '°."     Having  thus  fpoken,  the  Lacedremonians,  as  well  as 
Alexander,. withdrew;   and  the  Athenians,  after  a  fliort  deliberation, 
anfvvered  both  parties  by  the  voice  of  Ariftides,  who,  as  archon,  or 
chief  magiftrate,  prefided.  in  the  aflembly:   firft,  to  the  Macedonian 
they  replied,  "  That   as  they  were  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
ftreno-tii  of  Xerxes,    he    might    have    fpared    them   the    infult    of 
defcribing    its   vaft   fuperiority  to  their  own.      Yet,   in  defence   of 
liberty,  there  was  no  power  too  great  to  oppofe.     Return,  then,  and- 
tell   Mardonius,.  that    the   Athenians   will- never   make   peace   with 
Xerxes,  while  the  fun  performs  his  annual  courfe  in  the  heavens;. 
but  that,,  trufting  to  the  afliRance  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  whofe 
temples     and    images     tlie    tyrant    has     impioufly    deftroyed,     we. 
will  refift  him  to  the  laft  extremity.      To  conclude :    Come  not  a 

"  Herodot.  I.  \iii.  c.  cxlii. 
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fecond  time  to  Athens  with  fuch  meflages,  the  infolence  of  which 
may  make  us  forget  that  you  are  our  friend,  and  conneded  with  us 
by  the  facred  ties  of  reciprocal  hofpitality."  The  anfwer  given  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  ambafladors  was  delivered  in  a  ftlll  higher 
ftrain  of  patriotifm  :  "  That  the  Barbarians,  or  even  the  peafants 
of  Laconia,  fhould  fuppofe  us  capable  of  coming  to  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  Perfians,  does  not  furprife  us;  but  it  is  indeed  fur- 
prifing,  that  you,  citizens  of  Sparta,  fhould  entertain  the  fame  ground- 
lefs  fears;  you,  who  have  fo  often  heard  by  report,  and  who,  on 
fo  many  occafions,  have  yourfelves  witnefled  the  difinterefted  magna- 
nimity of  our  republic.  Know  then,  that  the  richeft  pofleffions  on 
earth,  that  all  the  treafures  of  the  great  king,  are  not  fufficient 
to  feduce  our  unalterable  attachment  from  Greece.  The  laws  of 
God  and  man  equally  forbid  our  ingratitude ;  or  if  all  ties  of  duty 
were  diflblved,  our  refaitment  againft  the  Perfians  would  reftrain 
us.  We  muft  avenge  our  plundered  altars,  our  proftrate  images,  our 
defolated  temples.  We  muft  avenge  the  caufe  of  our  allies,  and  our 
own ;  for  all  the  Greeks  have  the  fame  religion,  language,  lineage, 
and  manners,  and,  while  an  Athenian  furvives,  will  never,  with  his 
confent,  make  peace  with  the  Barbarians.  We  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  your  proifered  kindnefs  to  our  families ;  but  henceforth  we 
hope  to  provide  for  them,  without  giving  the  confederates  any 
trouble  on  their  account.  What  we  requeft  of  you  is,  that  your 
army  march  with  all  pofTible  expedition  towards  Bceotia,  thaj;  our 
united  refiftance  may  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  Barbarian,  who,  as 
foon  as  he  is  apprifed  of  our  determined  hoftllity,  will  not  fail  to 
proceed  fouthward,  to  invade  Attica  a  fecond  time  ''." 
The  Pelo-  ThIs  conjedure  was  juftified  by  the  event.     The  Perfians  within  a 

ponnefians      £g^,_^  weeks  marched  into  Boeotia,  but  the  Athenians  looked  in  vain  for 

defert  the  ' 

common         the  expefted  arrival  of  their  Spartan  auxiliaries.    To  have  witnefled  the 
caufe. 

proceedings  juft  defcribed  in  the  Athenian  afTembly,  we  fhould  have 

''  Herodot.  I.  viii.  c.  c.\I.  &  feqq. 
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imagined  that  there  was  a  generous  mnteft  of  patriotifm  between  the 
two  r£publlcs  ;  and  that  the  hapouiefs  and  glory  of  Greece,  not  the 
intereft  of  their  particular  co.amunities,  was  the  great  obje£t  of 
their  ambition.  But  the  Greeks  had  often  much  patriotifm  in  their 
fpeeches,  when  there  was  little  In  their  hearts  ;  and  the  Spartans, 
who  had  lately  employed  fuch  powerful  arguments  to  engage  Athens 
in  defence  of  the  common  caufe,  totally  abandoned  their  principles 
whenever  it  fuited  their  convenience".  Inftead  of  ifluing  forth  in  or- 
der to  fupport  their  allies  in  Boeotia,  they  remained  within  the 
Ifthmus,  and  endeavoured  to  fortify  tliat  inlet  into  their  territory 
with  fuch  additional  walls  and  bulwarks  as  might  render  it  impene- 
trable. The  work  was  now  complete  ;  and  the  Peloponnefians,  fecure 
as  they  imagined  behind  this  folid  rampart,  equally  difregarded  the 
fafety,  and  defpifed  the  refentment,  of  their  northern  allies. 

The  Athenians,  a  fccond  time  forfaken  by  their  confederates,  Magnani- 
were  obliged  again  to  defert  their  country.  They  had  fcarcely  ^theniant*' 
failed  to  their  fiimilles  in  Salamis,  when  Attica  was  invaded  by  the 
Perfians.  While  the  fugitives  continued  in  that  ifland,  they  received 
another  embaffy  from  Mardonius,  offering  them  the  fame  terms 
which  they  had  formerly  rejefled.  They  ftill  perfifted  in  rejedling 
them  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  beheld,  without  apparent  un- 
ealinefs,  from  the  flaores  of  Salamis,  their  territories '"  again  laid 
wafte,  their  cities,  and  villas,  and  temples,  devoured  by  the  flames, 
and  every  thing  that  had  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  firft  invafion,  de- 
ftroyed  or  confumed  by  the  fecond.  After  committing  thefe  ravages, 
which,  as  he  had  already  obtained  complete  poflefllon  of  the  country, 
deferve  to  be  confidered  only  as  the  effe£t  of  a  childifh  refentment, 
Mardonius  returned  into  Boeotia,  that  his  troops  might  be  fupplied 
with  provifions,  and  that,  fhould  the  enemy  offer  them  battle, 
they  might  engage  in  a  country  better  adapted  than  Attica  to  the 
operations  of  cavalry. 

"  Lyfiaf,  Orat.  Funeb.  "  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  i.  Sc  feqq. 
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O  H  A  p.        The  Athenians,  who  had  been  fent  from  Salamis  to  remonftrate 

X. 

V — .^ — '  with  the  Spartan  council  againft  the  delays  or  defertion  of  the  Pelo- 
ftrate  with  ponnefians,  were  accompanied  by  the  ambafladors  of  Platxa  and 
derates!"*^*  Megara,  who  confirmed  their  arguments  and  complaints.  With  the 
indignation  of  difappointed  confidence,  they  upbraided  the  indiffer- 
ence and  lukewarmnefs  of  the  Spartans  in  the  common  caufe  ;  fenti- 
pients  which  ill  correfponded  with  their  own  generous  ardour. 
They  contrafted  the  bafe  treachery  pf  Sparta,  formerly  the  honour, 
now  the  difgrace,  of  Greece,  with  the  patriotic  magnanimity  of 
Athens.  The  latter,  they  obferved,  compelled  by  necefhty,  or 
urged  by  refentment  of  the  fhameful  dereli£lion  on  the  part  of  her 
allies,  would  doubtlefs  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Mardonius,  and 
then  the  Peloponnefians  muft  become  fenfible,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  the  wall  acrofs  the  Ifthmus  formed  but  a  partial  and  feeble 
defence  ;  and  however  it  might  fecure  them  from  inroads  on  the  fide 
of  the  land,  would  ill  protedl  their  coafts  againfl  the  defcents  of  the 
Perfian,  reinforced  by  the  Athenian,  fleet  ". 
Perfuade  Whether  the  eloquence  of  the  ambalTadors,  or  the  returning  fenfe 

the  field.  of  public  Utility,  overcame  the  pufillanimous  refolutions  formerly 
embraced  by  the  Spartans,  It  is  certain  that  they  now  firl^  determined 
to  take  the  field.  Five  thoufand  Spartan  pike-men  were  accompa- 
nied by  thirty-five  thoufand  Helots.  Their  Peloponnefian  allies  fent 
their  refpe£live  contingents  ;  fo  that  the  heavy-armed  men  raifed  in 
the  Peninfula  exceeded  twenty  thoufand,  commanded  by  Paufanias, 
the  guardian  and  kinfman  of  Pliftarchus,  fon  of  Leonidas.  Having 
marched  beyond  the  Ifthmus,  they  were  joined  by  Ariftides,  at  the 
head  of  eight  thoufand  Athenians,  and  by  a  fuperior  number  of 
their  allies  of  Megara,  Thefpiaz,  Plattea,  Salamis,  Euboea,  and  Jigina. 
The  whole  heavy-armed  troops  amounted  to  nearly  forty  thoufand  ; 
the  light-armed  were  the  thirty-five  thoufand  Helots,  attendants  on 

"  Lyfias,  ibid. 

the 
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the  Spartans,  and  about  as  many  more,  one  to  each  foldier,  attended    ^  ^^^  P- 
the  other  dlvifions  of  the  army  ".  ^    "■>■■•  ■-» 

Mardonius  having;  marched  into  Boeotia,  encamped  on  the  banks   Mardomus 

<->  '  *  encamps  oa 

of  the  jEfopus.     His  army  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  while   the  ^fopus, 

,  in  Bceotia  ; 

they  waited  the  enemy's  approach,  of  which  they  were  fecretly 
informed  by  the  Argives,  were  employed  in  building  a  fquare  forti- 
fication, about  five  quarters  of  a  mile  in  front ;  a  work  of  little  uti- 
lity, fmce  it  could  only  defend  a  fmall  portion  of  a  camp  which 
extended  many  miles,  from  the  Theban  town  of  Erythrsea,  to  the 
territory  of  the  Platxans.     The  Greeks  having  arrived  in  thofe  parts,   the  Greeks, 

,  ^  on  the  op- 

took  poll  at  the  foot  of  mount  Citheron,  du-edly  oppofite  to  the  pofite  bank. 

enemy. 

The  hoflile  armies  remained  eleven  days  in  their   encampments,   Incidents 

,./-  ,  preceding 

during  which  feveral  incidents  happened,  which  tend  to  difplay  the  battle 
the  manners  and  charadter  of  thofe  great  bodies  of  men,  who 
were  foon  to  attempt  the  deftrudion  of  each  other.  Of  the  Gre- 
cians inhabiting  the  countries  north  of  Attica,  the  Phocians,  as  we 
have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  were  the  leaft  difpofed  to 
embrace  the  caufe  of  Mardonius.  Yet  as  all  their  neighbours 
had  fubmitted  to  his  arms,  they  reludantly  fent  to  his  camp  a 
thoufand  foldiers,  well  armed,  and  commanded  by  Harmocydes,  a 
citizen  of  great  influence  and  authority.  They  had  not  continued 
many  days  in  the  Perfian  army,  when  an  order  came  from  Mardo- 
nius (the  reafon  was  unknown),  for  the  Phocians  to  be  detached 
from  the  reft,  and  encamped  in  a  ieparate  body  on  the  plain.  They 
had  no  fooner  obeyed  his  command,  than  the  whole  Perfian  cavalry 
appeared  in  fight,  and  foon  formed  themfelves  in  hoftile  array.  It 
immediately  occurred  to  the  Phocians,  and  particularly  to  their  pru- 
dent commander,  that  Mardonius,  fufpedting  their  fidelity,  or  yield- 
ing to  the  folicitations  of  their  inveterate  eneriaies  the  ThefTalians, 
had  determined  their  deftru£tion.     Harmocydes,  therefore,  pointing 

'»  Herodot,  ibid.    Diodor,  Sicul.  I.  xi.    &  Plut.  in  Ariftid. 
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to  the  cavalry,  called  to  his  companions,  "  You  fee  thofe  men,  who 
come  with  an  evident  intention  to  deftroy  us  :  but  let  us  die  like 
Grecians,  and  exert  ourfelves  with  all  the  fury  of  a  defperate  de- 
fence, rather  than  tamely  fubmit  to  a  difhonourable  fate."    While  he 
yet  fpoke,  the  Phocians  feized  their  arms,  arranged  themfelves  in  or- 
der of  battle,  and  fupporting  each  other  in  redoubled  ranks,  prefented 
on  every  fide  a  firm  circle  of  portended  lances.     Their  warlike  ap- 
pearance ftruck  terror  into  the  furrounding  cloud  of  Barbarians,  who 
advanced  brandifhing,  and  a  few  of  the  neareft  throwing,  their  jave- 
lins :   but  farther  they  ventured   not  to  proceed  ;    the   determined 
countenance    of   the   Greeks   fufficed  to  repel  them ;    they  retired 
in   hafte  to  the  Perfian  camp.     A  herald  was  then  fent  by  Mardo- 
nius,  "  defiring  the  Phocians  to  take  courage,  nor  to  dread   farther 
hoftilities  ;  that  they  had  fhewn  themfelves  to  be  brave  men,  con- 
trary to  the  account  which  he  had  received  of  them  ;   and,  if  they 
difplayed  their  valour  in  the  Perfian  caufe,  they  fhould  find  it  im- 
poffible  to  conquer  either  Xerxes  or  himfelf  in  good  offices  ''\" 

The  above  relation  tends  to  prove,  that  none  of  the  Greeks,  not 
even  thofe  who  joined  the  enemy,  were  deficient  in  courage.     Ano- 
ther incident  related  by  the  fame   hiftorian  proves,    that  notwith- 
ftandin"-  the  extreme  folly  of  their  commanders,  the  Perfians  were  not 
univerfally  deficient  in  wifdom.     While  they  were  encamped  on  the 
^fopus,  a  wealthy  Theban,  named   Attaginus,  invited  Mardonius, 
with   fifty  of  his  moft  diftinguiflied  officers,  to  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment.    The  feaft  was  given  at  Thebes,  and  an  equal  number  of 
Boeotians  were  called  to  it.     Among  thefe  was  Therfander,  a  na- 
tive of  Orchomenus,  and  a  perfon  of  the  higheft  diftindion  in  that 
city.     Two  of  the  guefts  were  placed  on  each  couch  ;  and,  as  Ther- 
fander himfelf  related  to  Herodotus,    his  Perfian  companion,   after 
fupper,   entering  into  converfation  in  the  Greek  tongue,   teftified, 
under  the  feal  of  fecrecy,  his  gloomy  apprehenfions  concerning  the 

"  Herodot.  ibid. 
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event  of  the  prefent  war.  He  did  not  even  hefitate  to  declare  his  CHAP, 
firm  perfuafion,  that  few  Perfians  would  furvive  an  engagement.  <-  — >-■  -/ 
When  afked  by  the  Theban,  Why  he  did  not  communicate  his 
opinion  to  his  general  ?  he  faid,  that  men  of  plain  fenfe  and  honefty 
had  feldom  much  influence  with  the  great.  It  appeared  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  difcourfe,  that  there  wei"e  many  people  in  the 
Perfian  army,  who,  like  himfelf,  lamented  the  mad  ambition  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  fatal  rafhnefs  of  Mardonius  ;  and  who,  while  they 
refpedted  their  ftations  and  dreaded  their  power,  defpifed  their  cha- 
radler  and  condemned  their  conduct "".  This  obfervation  it 'is  proper 
to  make  for  the  honour  of  human  nature.  In  abfolute  governments, 
it  is  faid,  that  men  obey,  like  a  flock  of  fheep,  the  voice  of  a  defpot ; 
yet  it  may  be  faid  with  equal  truth,  that  amidfl:  the  obedience  ex- 
torted by  fear,  they  often  fee  and  regret  the  folly  of  their  Ihepherd. 

In  this  fituation,  it  was  fcarcely  to  be   expedted  that  the  hoftlle   skiVmiftes 
camps   Ihould   continue   without  frequent   fkirmifhes.      Thefe  pre-   Gr^kTan'd 
ludes   to  the  general   engagement  ended   favourably  for   the   Gre-   ^^^  Perfian 
eians.     Three  thoufand  foldiers,  furnifhed  by  the  rocky  diftridl  of 
Megara,  were  ported  on  the   fide  mofl:  expofed  to  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry, by  whofe  incurfions  they  had  been  fo  much   harafled,  that 
they  determined  to  abandon  that  difficult  ftation.     Before  executing 
their  defign,  they  fent  a  herald  to  the  Grecian  generals,  intimating 
the  refolution  they  had  taken  from  neceflity,  and  at  the  fame  time 
hinting  the  injuftice  of  detaining  them,  from  the  time  of  the  firft  en- 
campment, in  a  poft  of  peculiar  danger,   which  though   they   had 
hitherto  indeed  maintained  with  fingular    conftancy  and  fortitude, 
they  now  found  themfelves  unable  longer  to  defend.     Paufanias  ad- 
drefled  himfelf  fuccefllvely  to  the  whole  army,  to  know  whether  any 
divifion  was  willing  to  change  pofts  with  the  Megarians.     All  were 
filent,  or  declined  the  propofal  on  frivolous  pretences.  The  Athenians 
alone,  actuated  by  that  love   of  pre-eminence  which  they  did  not 

*'  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  xv. 
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more  ardently  defire,  than  they  juftly  deferved,  voluntariiy  offered 
their  fervlces  on  this  trying  occallon.  They  had  not  long  occu- 
pied the  important  poll:,  when  the  enemy's  cavalry  began  to  af- 
fault  them.  The  aflault  they  repelled  with  vigour,  and  Mafiftius 
the  Perfian  general  fell  in  the  adtion.  A  terrible  conflitl  en- 
fued,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  around  the  body  of  the  dead. 
The  Athenians  at  length  gained  poflellion  of  it ;  though  they 
began  to  give  way  before  the  general  attack  of  the  horfe,  yet  upon 
being  fupported  by  a  reinforcement  from  the  main  body,  they  again 
recovered  their  ground,  and  compelled  the  Perfians  to  retire. 
When  the  firft  unwelcome  meffengers  arrived  in  the  camp  with 
an  account  of  their  own  defeat,  and  the  death  of  the  general,  Mar- 
donius  and  his  attendants  burfl  into  tears  ;  their  lamentations  were 
foon  communicated  to  the  troops,  and  diffufed  over  the  army, 
whofe  plaintive  cries  filled  the  whole  land  of  Bceotia.  The  Per- 
fians tore  their  hair,  disfigured  their  faces,  and  difplayed  every 
fymptom  of  intolerable  woe  ;  for  they  had  loft  Mafiftius,  who  in 
comelinefs  and  ftature  was  the  firft  of  their  generals,  and  in  military 
courage  and  addrefs  only  fecond  to  Mardonius  ". 

The   Grecians   having    thus  bravely    delivered  themfelves   from 
the  incurfions  of  the  Perfian  cavalry,  were  now  expofed  to  a  ftill 
greater  inconvenience,  the  fcarcity  of  frefti  water,  v/hich  foon  ob- 
liged them  to  decamp.     Their  late  fuccefs  afforded  a  favourable  mo- 
ment for  executing   this   dangerous   meafure.     They  proceeded  in 
arms  along  the  foot  of  mount  Citheron,  prepared  to  repel  the  attack 
of  the  enemy,   by  converting  the  column  of  march  into  an  order 
of  battle.     They  arrived  without  oppofition  at  the  place  appointed. 
The  Greeks    This  was  a  plain  near  the  village  of  Hyfia,  in  the  territory  of  Pla- 
fra°7n't*he  ^'   txa,  iutcrfperfed  with  many  gentle  eminences,  adorned  with  a  grove 
?iltxz!°^     and  temple  facred  to  the   genius  of  the   place,    and   enriched  by 
the  copious  fountain  Gargaphia  ;  a  neceffary  refource  to  the  Greeks, 

"  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  ccxxiv. 
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as  the  enemy,  by  means  of  their  cavalry  and  archers,  commanded    C  HA  p. 

both  fides  of  the  iEfopus.  ' ^      •' 

It  might  be  expedled,  that  men  prepared  to  defend  every  thing  Diflentions 
moft  dear  to  them,  fhould  have  preferved  in  the  field  perfect  agree-  army, 
ment  and  unanimity ;  efpecially  as  the  Greeks,  on  fome  occa- 
fions  at  leaft,  feemed  fenfible  that  mutual  union  was  neceffary 
for  the  general  fafety.  When  the  aUies  on  both  fides  the  Ifthmus 
had  affembled  in  Attica,  they  vov^red  with  common  confent  to 
the  gods,  and  bound  themfelves  by  the  moft  tremendous  oaths, 
to  maintain  with  ftedfaft  adherence  an  unfhaken  fideUty  to  Greece, 
to  prefer  liberty  to  life,  to  obey  the  command  of  their  leaders, 
and  to  bury  their  companions  flain  in  battle.  Should  fortune 
render  them  vidorious  (which  to  their  prefent  ardour  feemed 
fcarcely  a  matter  of  doubt),  they  fwore  never  to  demolilh  any  city 

whofe  inhabitants  had  concurred  with  the  general  voice  on  this  im- 
portant occafion,  and  never  to  rebuild  the  temples  defaced  by  the 
Barbarians,  but  to  leave  them  to  the  moft  diftant  pofterity,  as  a 
monument  of  facrilegious  rage,  and  an  incitement  to  honourable 
revenge.  They  fwore  alfo  to  inftitute  an  annual  feftival,  denomi- 
nated the  Common  Liberty  ^\  and  to  confecrate  public  games  and 
facr^fices  to  the  goddefs,  the  great  author  of  their  union,  and  the  ve- 
nerable object  of  their  worfhip.  But  thefe  public-fpirited  fenti- 
ments  continued  not  long  to  adiuate  them.  We  have  already  had 
occafion  to  remark  feveral  fymptoms  of  approaching  animofity. 
Their  diffentions  foon  broke  out  into  an  open  rupture,  and  prevail- 
ed, even  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  not  only  between  rival  republics, 
but  in  the  bofom  of  almoft  every  community. 

The  firft  conteft  arofe  between  the  Athenians  and  Tegeans,  about   between  the 

.  -ni  •  -iiii  •!  Athenians 

the  command  of  the  left  wing.      Both  parties  yielded  the  right,  as  andTegeans-. 
the  place  of  greateft  honour,  to  the  Spartans.     But  the  citizens  of 
Tegea,  in  number  three  thoufand,  had  been  long  deemed  the  befl 

*'  Herodot.  1.  is.  c.  viii.  &  feqq. 
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foldlers  in  Arcadia;  and  in  all  the  conjund  expeditions  of  the 
Peloponnefians,  they  had  always  obtained,  unrivalled,  the  fecond 
honours  of  the  field.  Thefe  they  profefTed  themfelves  unwilling 
to  relinquish,  alleging  the  heroic  exploits  of  their  ancient  kings ; 
and  aflerting,  "  That  the  actions  of  the  Athenians,  performed 
either  during  their  royal  or  democratical  government,  could  not 
bear  a  comparifon  with  their  own:  they  appealed  on  this  fub- 
je€t  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  conjundtion  with  whom  they  had 
often  fought  and  conquered,  and  whofe  decifion  in  their  favour 
they  rather  claimed,  than  requefted."  This  bold  pretenfion  the 
Athenians  eafily  repelled,  by  the  luftre  of  their  ufual  eloquence. 
"  We  know,"  faid  they,  "  that  the  Greeks  are  here  affembled,  not 
to  difpute  about  precedency,  but  to  fight  the  Barbarian.  Yet,  as  the 
Tegeans  have  mentioned  tbeir  anceftors,  it  becomes  us  to  maintain 
the  immortal  renown  of  our  own.  Need  we  mention  their  ancient 
vidiories  over  the  impious  Thebans ;  their  chaftifement  of  the  in- 
folent  Euryftheus ;  their  generous  protedion  of  the  unfortunate  fons 
of  Hercules?  When  Greece  was  invaded  by  the  warlike  !Ama- 
zons,  and  afterwards  by  the  fiercer  favages  of  Scythia  and  Thrace, 
the  Athenians  refilled  and  overcame  the  common  enemy.  What 
people  fought  with  more  bravery  than  they  in  the  war  of  Troy? 
But  perhaps  ive,  who  now  addrefs  you,  have  degenerated  from  the 
glory  of  our  anceftors.  Let  the  battle  of  Marathon  efface  the  foul 
fufpicion.  There,  unaided  and  alone,  we  defended  the  general 
fafety,  maintained  the  glory  of  Greece,  and  raifed,  by  the  prowefs  of 
our  fingle  republic,  a  trophy  over  forty  nations.  This  exploit,  had 
we  no  other  to  allege,  entities  us  to  the  rank  claimed  by  the 
Tegeans,  and  to  far  higher  honours.  But  the  prefent  is  not  a  time 
for  fuch  contefts;  place  us,  therefore,  O  Spartans!  in  whatever  fta- 
tion  you  think  fit ;  there  we  will  behave  like  brave  men."  Their 
words  were  fcarcely  ended,  when  the  whole  army  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians cried  out  with  one  confent,  "  That  the  Athenians  were  far 

more 
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•more  worthy  than   the   Tegeans,    or    any  nation    of  Arcadia,    to  CHAP, 

ftand  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing  j"  and  accordhigly  they  aflumed  «— v — ~» 
that  important  pofl "". 

Meantime  the  Barbarian  army  approached.     The  Medes  and  Per-  The  Perfians 

.  .  encamp  near 

fians  encamped  on  the  plain,  fronting  the  Spartans :  the  Grecian  the  enemy. 
auxiUaries  were  placed  in  dire£t  oppofition  to  the  Athenians.  It  is 
eafy  to  perceive,  even  at  this  diftance  of  time,  the  reafon  of  fuch  an 
arrangement.  The  Perfians  avoided  to  encounter  the  Athenian 
bravery,  which  they  had  ah-eady  fatally  experienced  in  the  field  of 
Marathon ;  and  as  the  Thebans  v/ere  the  moft  powerful  and  the 
warmed  of  their  foreign  allies,  as  well  as  the  inveterate  enemies  of 
Athens,  it  was  thought  proper  to  oppofe  them  to  that  fide  on  which 
the  Athenians  were  polled.  Ambiguous  oracles,  attended  by  un- 
favourable omens  and  prophecies,  had  hitherto  deterred  Mardonius 
from  venturing  a  general  engagement ;  and  he  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  this  meafure,  not  from  any  aufpicious  ""^  change  in  the  ad- 
monitions of  heaven,  but  from  the  apparent  timidity,  occafioned  by 
the  real  dlfl'entions,  of  the  Greeks. 

The  fame  reafons  which  made  Mardonius  defire  to  preferve,  made  The  Greeks 
Paufanias  wifh  to  alter,  the  relative  difpofition  of  their  refpedive  fe^c"n'd^tim 
camps.  Excepting  in  the  glorious  conteft  at  ThermopyLx,  in  v\'hich. 
they  devoted  themfelves  to  death  for  the  fafety  of  their  country,  the 
Spartans  had  never  contended  with  the  Medes ;  but  they  had  often 
fought  and  conquered  the  Boeotians.  Paud^nias  therefore  defired 
(for,  though  dignified  with  the  title  of  General,  he  could  not  com- 
mand) the  Athenians  to  change  places  with  his  countrymen.  This 
Tcqueft  was  cheerfully  complied  with  j  but  other  clrcumftances  ibwed 

*'  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  xxvi.  &  feqq.     Plut.  regarding  their  prediftions.      Alexander  of 

in  Ariftid.  Macedon  came  in  the  night  to  the  Grecian 

"  The   prophets  confulted  were  Greeks,  camp,  to  give  intimation  of  that  refolution  ; 

who  perhaps  fecretly  ferved  the  caufe  of  their  yet  Mardonius  feems  to  have  been  immediately 

country.     IVlardonius  refolved  to  engage  the  determined  to  attack,   by  the  circumlianccs 

■enemy,  as  we  learn  from  Herodows,  without  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Vol.  I.  3  S  diflcntlon 
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CHAP,  diflention  In  the  Athenian  camp".  The  quiet  likewlfe  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  was  drfturbed  by  the  quarrels  between  Paufanias  and 
Anompharetus,  the  Spartan  next  in  command ;  and  confpiring  with 
thefe  internal  animofities,  the  Perfian  horfe  beat  up  their  quarters, 
intercepted  their  convoys,  and,  by  an  unexpeded  incuriion,  de- 
ftroyed  their  watering-place.  It  thus  became  neceffary  again  to 
decamp.  The  obfcurity  of  midnight  was  chofen  as  the  moft  con™ 
venient  time  for  efTeding  this  purpofe ;  and  the  deftined  place  of 
retreat  was  a  narrow  flip  of  ground  lying  towards  the  fource  of  the 
^fopus,  and  confined  between  that  river  and  Mount  Citheron.  This 
poll  was  at  leaft  preferred  by  the  majority ;  for  the  Greeks  were  by 
no  means  unanimous :  fo  that  when  the  march  was  ordered,  many 
of  the  allies  abandoned  their  leaders  ;  others  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  temples,  to  elude  the  purfuit  of  the  horfe;  while  Anom- 
pharetus the  Spartan  declared,  "  That  neither  he,  nor  the  divifion 
under  his  command,  fhould  ever  fly  from  the  enemy :"  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  difperfion  in  fo  many  different  diredions,  the  Grecian 
army  prefented  next  morning  the  appearance,  not  of  a  regular 
march,  but  of  a  flight,  or  rout. 

MaiQonius  Mardoniiis  received  intelligence  when  the  Greeks  changed  their 

order  of  battle.  He  was  now  informed,  that  they  had  abandoned 
their  camp.  Not  doubting  that  fear  had  precipitated  their  retreat,  he 
ordered  his  foldiers  to  purfue  tlie  fugitives,  and  to  complete  the 
vidory.  The  Lacedsemonians  and  Athenians  were  flill  within  his 
reach ;  the  former  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  latter  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.  Having  fent  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  amount- 
ing to  fifty  thoufand,  againft  the  Athenians,  he  advanced  with  the 
braveft  of  the  Perfian  troops  agalnfl:  that  portion  of  the  enemy  which 
had  fliewn  an  anxious  folicitudc  to  avoid  his  arms.  Never  did  the 
contraft  appear  greater,  than  in  the  oppofite  appearance  and  be- 
haviour of  the  hoflile  armies  on  this  occafion.     The  Barbarians,  ill 

*'  Plutarch,  in  Ariftid. 
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armed,  and  totally  ignorant  of  difcipline,  advanced  without  order, 
and  with  a  loud   infuking  noife,      The   Lacedsemonians,   carefully 
covered  with  their  ihieldj,   obferved   in   filence  the  refult   of  their 
facrifices.     While  the  heavenly  admonitions  were  unfavourable,  they 
patiently  receiv^ed  the   darts  and  javelins   which  the   enemy  threw 
upon  them.     But  as  foon  as  Paufanias,  cafting  his  eyes  towards  a   The  battle 
neighbouring  temple  of  Juno,  and  devoutly  entreating  the  protedion   °^  ^'^'*''' 
of  the  goddcfs,  had  obtained,  in  the  changing  afped  of  the  vidims,  a 
propitious  anfwer  to  his  prayer,  they  proceeded  with  intrepidity  to 
dole  with  their  opponents '\  The  Perfians,  reinforced  with  the  Sacae, 
a  Scythian  tribe,  fuftained  the  attack  with  great  bravery.     Immenfe 
numbers  were  flain ;  but  new  numbers  fucceeded,  crowding  together 
in  tumuituous  dilbrder,  and   making  an  hideous  outcry,  as  if  they 
had  intended  to  tear  in  pieces  and   to  devour  the  enemy.     Mar- 
donius,  mounted  on  a  white  fleed  of  uncommon  ftrength  and  fwift- 
nels,  was  diftinguiihcd  in  every  part  of  the  battle  by  the  fplendor 
of  his  appearance,  but  ftlU  more  by  deeds  of  fignal  v^ilour.     He  was 
attended  by  a  thoufand  horfemen,   confifting  of  the  flower  of  the 
Perfian  nobility,  all  alike  ambitious  to  imitate  the  example,  and  to 
emulate  the  fame,  of  their  leader.      Had  their  fkill  been  equal  to 
their  courage,  or  had  they  previoufly  bellowed  as  much   pains  in 
difciplining    their    troops,    as   in   improving  their   own  agility  and 
addrefs,  either  the  Greeks  mufl  have  been  conquered,  or  the  battle 
muft  have  remained  doubtful.      But  the  Barbarians  aded  without 
union  or  concert ;  and  as  they  fought  iingly,  were  fucceffively  de- 
feated.    It  is  the  nature,  and  the  greateft  difadvantage  of  cavalry, 
not  to   increafe  in   force  in  proportion  to  the  reduplication  of  their 
ranks.     The  Grecian  phalanx,  on  the  other  hand,  received  an  ac- 
ceffion  of  ftrength  from  every  addition  to  Its  depth;  the  ranks  behind 
fupported  thofe  before ;  no  power  was  mif-fpent,  or  unexerted  ;   and 
the  effed  might  be  continually  augmented,  till  it  became  irrefiftible. 
Availing    themfeives    of    this    circumftance,    the    Lacedaemonians 

**  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  Ixii.  Sc  feqtj. 
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thickened  their  ranks^,  -extended  their  fpears,  attacked  and  penetrated 
the  brave  Perfian  fquadron.     Mardonius  fell  by  the  fortunate  arm 
of  the  Spartan  Aieimneftus.     The  death  of  the  General  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Perfians,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Perfians  by  the  flight  of  the  Barbarian  army.     Artabazus,  the  Par- 
thian chief,  had  from  the  beginning  condemned  the  rafh  meafures 
of  Mardonius.      He   commanded  forty  thoufand   men,  who   were 
prepared  on  every  occafion  to   follow  the  example  of  their  leader.- 
As  foon  as  he  perceived  the  confufion  of  the  Perfians,  he  made  the 
fignal  for  his  troops  to  quit  the  field.     He  condudled  them  through' 
the  territory  of  the  Phocians,  and  arriving  by  hafty  marches  at  the 
Hellefpont,  before  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mardonius, 
returned  in  fafety  to  the  Afiatic  coaft,  with  the  forces  entrufted  to 
his  care  '^ 

The  remainder  of  the  difcomfited  Barbarians    fought  refuge  in 
their   camp,    which,    as   we   have    already  mentioned,    had   been< 
ftrengthened  by  a  confiderable  fortification.     The  Spartans  purfued- 
them  with  great  ardor,  but  were  unable  to  force  their  encampment. 
The  Tegeans  and  other  troops  feconded  the  attack,  but  no  impreiTion 
could  be  made  on  the  wall,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians.     Thefe 
generous  defenders  of  the  caufe  of  liberty  had  repulfed  the  Grecian 
auxiliaries,  who  impioufly  affifted  the  enemies  of  their  country.    The 
behaviour  of  the  greater  part  of  the  traitors  furnifhed  the  occafion 
of  an  eafy  vidtory ;   for,  unable  to  meet  the  jufl;  reproaches  and  in- 
dignant looks  of  their  countrymen,  they  foon  betook  themfelves  to 
flight,  which,   in  the   prefent  cafe,  feemed   more   honourable  than 
refiftance.     The  Thebans  alone  oppofed  with  great  perfeverance  the 
Athenian   valour ;    they  did   not   defift    from   hoftility,   till    feveral 
hundreds  were  flain ;  and  when  compelled  to  quit  the  field,   they 
fled  towards  Boeotia,  and  fhut  themfelves  up  within  the  ftrong  walls 
of  their  city.      Inftead   of  purfulng   thefe   fugitives,    though   their 
domeilic  and  inveterate  foes,  the  Athenians,  with  a  laudable  modera- 

'5  herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  Ixv. 
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tion  and  prudence,  probably  infpired  by  Ariftldes,  then  one  of  their 
generals,  direded  their  march  towards  the  Lacedaemonian  forces, 
which  had  already  engaged  and  put  to  fliglit  the  main  ftrength  of 
the  enemy.  The  Athenians,  however,  came  in  time  to  complete 
the  glory  of  that  memorable  day.  They  attacked  with  redoubled 
vigour  the  fortification,  which  had  been  in  vain  aflailed  by  their 
allies ;  and  having  efTcdied  a  breach  in  the  wall,  entered  the  Perfian 
camp.  They  were  followed  by  the  brave  foldiers  of  Tegea,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Spartans.  The  Barbarians  were  feized  with  con-  The  Perfiaira- 
fternation  at  feeing  fo  many  myriads  confined  within  a  narrow  fpace.  [^g^^"^^  "* 
The  means  of  their  expedted  fafcty  became  the  principal  caufe 
of  their  deftrudion.  Fear  hindered  them  to  fight ;  the  wall  hin- 
dered them  to  fly:  the  great  number  of  the  enemy  made  it  dangerous 
for  the  vidiors  to  give  quarter;  refentment  of  paft  Injuries  prompted 
them  to  revenge  ;  of  near  two  hundred  thoufand  Barbarians,  not  two 
thoufand  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  Grecian  fpear  "'°. 

The  event  of  this  bloody  engagement  not  only  delivered  the  Greeks  The  vaiuaWs- 
from  the  danger  of  fervitude,   but  gave  them  pofleffion  of  greater  ^^ooty  found 

'-'  ^  there. 

wealth  than  they  could  ever  have  expeded  to  poflefs.  In  his  pre- 
cipitate retreat  from  Greece,  Xerxes  left  behind  him  all  his  riches 
and  magnificence.  His  moft  valuable  effeds  were  beftowed  on 
Mardonius,  the  flatterer  of  his  inclinations,  and  the  unfortunate 
minifter  of  his  revenge.  The  reft  was  divided  among  his  inferior 
favourites;  and  independent  of  the  bounty  of  the  prince,  the  tents 
of  the  Perfian  nobles  furnidied  a  wide  profufion  of  elegance  and 
fplendor.  Couches  magnificently  embroidered;  tables  of  gold  and 
filver;  bowls  and  goblets  of  gold;  flails  and  mangers  of  brafs,  cu- 
rioufly  wrought  and  ornamented ;  chains,  bracelets,  fcymitars,  fome 
of  folid  gold,  others  adorned  with  precious  ftones ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
many  chefts  of  Perfian  money,  v^'hich  began  at  that  time,  and  con- 
tinued long  afterwards,  to  be  current  in  Greece.  Among  the 
common  mafs  of  fpoil,  Herodotus  reckons  a  great  many  Perfian 

**  Herodot.  1.  ix.  cap.  c, 
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C  H  A  P.    women,  befides  innumerable  horfes  and  camels.     The  whole  beaig 

■> ,—^    colledled  into  one  place,  the  tenth  was  coni'ecrated  to  the  gods.     A 

^lied.  tenth  of  the  remainder  was  beftowed  on  the  general.     Peculiar  pre- 

fents  were  offered  to  the  temples  of  Olympian  Jove,  Iflhmian  Nep- 
itune,  and  Delphian  Apollo,  the  favourite  divinities  of  the  whole  Grecian 
jiame ;  nor  did  the  Athenians  forget  to  fliew  particular  gratitude  to 
their  adored  Minerva^  Prizes  were  afterwards  diftrlbuted  amons: 
the  braveft  of  the  furvivlng  warriors ;  for  though  the  vidory  had 
been  obtained  with  little  blood,  yet  feveral  hundreds  had  fallen,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  moft  generous  and  daring;  among  whom  were  ninety- 
one  Spartans,  fifty-two  Athenians,  and  fixteen  men  of  Tegea.  Cal- 
licrattides,  a  Spartan,  the  bravefl  and  moft  beautiful  of  the  Greeks, 
was  flain  by  an  arrow,  before  Paufanias,  who  had  not  yet  finifl^ed 
the  facrifice,  had  given  the  fvgKal  o^  engagement.  As  he  fell,  he  faid 
to  thofe  around  him,  that  he  was  contented  to  die  for  Greece,  but 
regretted  dying  inglorioully,  having  performed  nothing  worthy 
of  himfelf  or  -the  common  caufe.  But  in  the  battle  itfelf  none  of 
the  warriors  behaved  with  fuch  diftinguifhed  bravery  as  Ariftodc'- 
mus,  who  alone  of  three  hundred  Spartans  furvived  the  adion  at 
Thermopylae.  This  circumftance  had  rendered  him  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  continually  upbraided  with  the 
bafe  defertion  of  his  companions.  The  moft  heroic  deeds  could  not 
reftore  him  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  public ;  and  it  was  aflerted 
by  the  Spartans,  that  even  on  the  prefent  occafion,  as  he  had  deter- 
mined to  feek  a  voluntary  death  in  order  to  efface  the  ftain  of  his 
former  infamy,  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  of  thofe  honours  which 
*  are  defervedly  beftowed  on  the  genuine  efforts  of  fpontaneous  valour "'. 
Theconfede-  The  Greeks  buried  their  dead  with  every  circumftance  of  funeral 
T^fT'^i*^^  pomp,  ereded  in  the  held  of  battle  confpicuous  trophies  of  their  re- 
periidyofthe  nowu,  and  appropriated  about  twenty  thoufand  pounds  for  dedica- 
ting  temples  and  ftatues  to  the  tutelary  aeities  of  Platsea,  the  illuf- 
trious  fcene  of  victory.    A  few  days  were  fpent  in  thefe  traniadions, 

*'  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  Ixx. 
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afrcr  which  It  was  determined,  by  univerfal  confent,  to  march  into    ^  ^^  ^' 

Boeotia,  in   order  to  chaftife  the  perfidy  of  the  Thebans.     On  the    v ^ 

eleventh  day  after  the  battle  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes,  ravaged  the  territory,  and  made  approaches  to  the  walls. 
The  citizens,  who  were  not  all  equally  guilty  or  equally  obnoxious, 
efcaped  general  deftrudlion  by  furrendering  the  leaders  of  the  fadiou 
which  abetted  the  intereft  of  the  Medes.  The  traitors  were  carried 
to  Corinth,  condemned  without  trial,  and  facrificed  to  the  manes  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  died  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataza, 
in  defence  of  political  liberty  and  national  independence  ". 

The  battle  of  Platsea  was  fought  the  twenty-fecond  of  September  :   Battle  of 

,         r  ,  Mycale  in- 

and  on  the  fame  day  another  battle,  not  lefs  glorious  or  lefs  decifive,  Ionia, 
•was  fought  between  the  fame  nations  at  the  promontory  of  Mycale  in 
Ionia,  oppefite  to  the  ifle  of  Samos.     The  ihattered  remnant  of  the 
Perfian  fleet,  which  had   efcaped  deftrudion  on  the  fatal  twentieth 
of  OiTtober  of  the  preceding  year,  took  refuge  in  the  friendly  ports 
of  Afia  Minor.     The  victorious  armament  had  fufl^ered  too  much  in 
repeated  fhocks  with  a  fuperior  force,  to  eng-age  at  that  late  feafon  in 
the  purfuit  of  an  enemy,  whofc  ftrength,  amounting  to  above  four 
hundred  veflels,  was  ftill  nearly  the  double  of  their  own.     The  little 
fquadron  of  Themirtocles,  averfe  to  inadivity,  found  occupation,  as 
we  already  had  occafion  to  notice,  in  laying  the  iflands  of  the^Egean 
under  contribution.     The  great  body  of  the  fleet  rendezvoafed  in  the 
harbours  of  ^gina.     There  the  Grecians  continued  during  the  win- 
ter, and  before  the  feafon  for  adion  approached,  the  command  was 
beft:owed  on  Xantippus  the  Athenian,  and  on  Leotychides  the  Spar- 
tan king.     To  thefe  commanders,  whofe  abilities  and  influence  in 
their  refpedive  republics  we  formerly  had   an  opportunity  to  men- 
tion, there  arrived  early  in  the  fpring  a  fecret  deputation  from  feve- 
ral  cities  of  Ionia,  intreating  that  the  valour  of  the  European  Greeks^ 
which  had  been  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  in  their  own  defence,. might 

*'  Herodot.  1.  ix,  c.  Ixxxv-, 
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be  flill  farther  exerted  In  delivering  from  bondage  their  brethren  la 
Afia.      In  confequence  of  this  invitation  the  fleet   failed  eaitward, 
and  had  fcarcely  reached  the  coaft  of  Delo?.,  when  a  fecond  embaify 
came  from  the  Samians,  propofing  the  fame  meafures  as  the  hrft, 
and  farther  adding,  that  the  Perfian  fleet,  now  lying  in  the  harbour 
of  Samos,  might  be  attacked  and  defeated  without  daiger  or  diffi- 
culty.    The  Grecians  fcized  with  eagernefs  the  favourable  opportu- 
•nity  of  terminating  the  war  ;    but  before  they  arrived  at  Samos,  the 
^enemy  fufpeding  their  motions,  and  unwilling  to  hazard  another 
.-engagement  at  fea,  had  retired  to  the  Ionic  coaft,  and  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  that   age,  not  only  drawn  their  fhips  on  fhore,  but 
-furrounded  them  with  a  ditch  and  palifade,  and  even  a  ftone  wall  of 
confiderable  ftrength.     The  vefTels  thus  fecured,  the  failors  amount- 
ing to   forty  thoufand,  commanded  by  Artayndes,  formed  a  camp 
along  the  fliore.     They  were  reinforced  by  the  Perfian  army  under 
Tigranes,  computed  at  fixty  thoufand.     It  appears  not  whether  this 
powerful  body  of  men  made  any  attempt  to  difturb  lae  landing  of 
-the  Greeks,  who  at  tiie  higheft  computation  could  not  amount  to 
a  fourth  part  .of  their  number.     It  feems  moft  probable  that  they  dif- 
<lained  this  meafure,  and  though  they  acknowledged  their  inferiority 
at  fea,  determined  to  hazard  at  land  a  general  engagement,  in  which 
■the  ifles  and  Helleipont,  as  well  as  the  flourifhing  cities  of  the  Afiatic 
coaft,  fhould  be  the  glorious  prize  of  victory. 

The  Greeks  did  not  decline  the  battle.  Xantippus  is  faid  to  have 
made  ufe  of  a  fimilar  contrivance  with  that  employed  by  Themiftocles 
at  Artemifmm,  for  depriving  the  enemy  of  their  Grecian  auxiliaries'''^ 
A  more  probable  ftratagem  is  afcribed  to  Leotychides,  who,  in  order 
to  encourage  his  troops,  is  faid  to  have  induftrioufty  fpread  a  report 
that  iheir  countrymen  had  obtained  a  fignal  vittory  at  Platsca.  This 
report,  by  whatever  means '°  it  was  raifed  and  circulated,  had  doubt- 

^»  The   ftory  is   improbab!;,   becaulc  the  fufpeft  their  fidelity,  fince  treacherous  frienck 

Afiatic  Greeks  had  already  declared  iheirin-  are  always  moredangerous  than  open  enemies, 

tenti'^n  to  revolt.     It  was  not  the  intereft  of  ^''  Herodotus,   (1.  w.  c.  c),    and  Diodo- 

Xantippus,  thereft/re,  to  make  the  Perilans  xus    (1.  xi.  c.xx.w.},  differ  in  theiraccounts. 
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lefs  a  conficlerable  efFedt  in  deciding  the  fortune  of  the  day.     Other    CHAP, 
circumftances,  not  lefs  powerful,  were  the  general  revolt  of  the  Afiatic    <...    „    .    > 
Greeks,  and  the  filent  contefl:   of  honour  between  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians.     Among  the  Barbarian  troops  the  Perfians  behaved  with 
uncommon  bravery ;  and  on  the  fide  of  the  Grecians,  the  battle  of 
Mycale'  was  more  bloody  than  any  other  fought  in  the  courfe  of  the 
prefent  war.     It  deferves  attention,  that,  in  all  thefe  memorable  ac- 
tions, the  Greeks  had  no  refource  but  in  vidlory.     But  the  Barba- 
rians had  provided  probable  means  of  fafety,  even  in  cafe  of  a  de- 
feat.    On  the  prefent  occafion  they  had  endeavoured  not  only  to  fe- 
cure  a   retreat  within  a  ftrongly  fortified  camp,  but  to  acquire  an 
undifturbed  paflage  through  the  narrow  defiles  of  Mycale.     Yet  all 
their  precautions  were  ineffedual  againft  the  valour  and  fortune  of 
the  Greeks.  The  Milefians,  polled  by  the  enemy  to  guard  the  pafles 
of  the  mountain,  prevented,  inftead  of  promoting,  their  efcape.  The 
Spartans  purfued  them  with  great  flaughter  in  that  direction ;  while 
the  Athenians,  affifted   by  the  allies  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and.  Trae- 
zene,  advanced  with  undaunted  bravery  to  attack  their  camp.  The 
Afiatic  Greeks,  who  at  all  times  acknowledged  the  warlike  pre-emi- 
nence of  their  European  brethren,  emulated,  in  the  prefent  engage- 
ment alone,  in  which  they  fought  for  every  thing  dear  to  them,  the 
admired  valour  of  their  anceftors.     Above  forty  thoufand  Perfians  ConcluAoa 
perifhed  in  the  field  ;    many  fell  in  the  purfuit,  or  In  defending  their  q"en'c°e"  of 
entrenchments ;    the  remainder  fled  in  diforder,  nor  thought  them-  In^^flon  ^^ 
felves-  fecure  till  they  had   reached    the   walls    of   Sardis.     Their 
flfips,  their  camp,  the  freedom  of  Ionia,  and  the  undifturbed  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Afiatic  coaft,  were- the  ineftimable  prize  of  the  vidors ; 
and  thus  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  en- 
ilave  Europe,  reftored  hberty  to  the  faireft  portion  of  Afia". 

3"  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  xc-^c.  cxiv.     Diodorus  Siculus,  J.  xl.  c.  xxxiv.— c.  xxxviii. 
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— "The  flour ijloing  Condition  of  Magna  Grcecia, — Kx- 
cites  the  fealotfy  of  the  Carthaginians — TVho  enter' 
into  a  League  with  Xerxes. — The  OhjeB  of  this  Al- 
liance.— Caufes  of  the  flngular  Profperity  of  Mag?ia 
Grcecia. — Hiflory  of  Pythagoras^  and  of  his  Philofo- 
phy. — The  Carthagiizians  invade  Sicily. — Their  Dif- 
afters. — Glory  of  Gelon. — His  Treaty  with  the  Car- 
thaginians.— Caufes  of  the  Decay  of  Magna  Grcecia. 

CHAP.    /  I  ^  H  E  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  before  Chrlft  forms  the 
V- — .—  ~j       A      moll  glorious  sera  in  the  hlftory  of  Greece.     While  the  re- 
Greece,  publics  of  Athens  and  Sparta  humbled  the  pride  of  Afia,  the  flouriih- 
Piiv"?'  ^^^S  fettlements  on  the  Hellefpont  and  the  Hadriatic  overawed  the 
A.  C.  480.     fierce  Barbarians  of  Europe  '  j    and  the  fouthern  colony  of  Cyrene 
.  reftrained,  within  their  native  limits,  the  favage  ferocity  of  the  Li- 
byans *.     The  north,  fouth,  and  eaft  thus  acknowledging  the  afcen- 
dant  of  the  Grecian  valour  and  genius,  Rome  ftill  contended,  in  the 
weft,  with  the  obftinacy  of  the  Volfci ',  for  the  rude  villages  of  La- 
tium  :     yet  on  this  fide,   from   which  the  flream  -ef  conqueft  was 
deftined,  in  a  future  age,  to  flow  over  the  world,  the  Greeks  had 
already  moft  danger  to  apprehend,  and  moft  laurels  to  acquire;  not 

'  Herodot.  l.vi.     Thucydid.  1.  i.  '  Diodor.  1.  xi. 

*  Strabo,  1.  xvii. 

however 
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•however  from  Rome,  but  from  the  implacable*  enemy  of  the  Ro-    C  HA  P. 

XI. 

man  name.  " ' 


The  foundation  and  growth  of  Carthage,  which  have  been  fo  The  founda- 
fuccefsfully  adorned  by  poetical  fiftion,  are  very  imperfe£lly  ex-  growth  of 
plained  in  hiftory.  It  is  known  that  at  lead  eight  hundred  and  ^^'^^  ^^^' 
ninety  years'  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  a  Phcenician  colony  fettled 
on  that  fertile  projedlure  of  the  African  coaft,  which  boldly  advances 
into  the  Mediterranean,  to  meet,  and,  as  it  were,  to  defy,  the  fliores 
of  Sicily  and  Italy,  planted  in  the  following  century  by  Greeks,  with 
whom  the  republic  of  Carthage,  long  before  the  age  of  her  great 
Hannibal,  waged  many  cruel  and  bloody  wars.  For  three  centuries 
after  their  eftablifhment,  the  Carthaginians  feem  to  have  filently  but 
fuccefsfully  availed  themfelves  of  the  natural  fertility  of  their  foil,  the 
conveniency  of  their  harbours,  the  fkill  and  dexterity  of  their  arti- 
fans,  the  adventurous  fpirit  of  their  mariners;  above  all,  of  the  pro- 
found wifdom  of  their  government,  which  had  been  eftabliflied  on 
fuch  admirable  principles,  that,  from  the  foundation  of  their  city  till 
the  age  of  the  philofopher  Ariftotle ",  no  tyrant  had  opprefled  the 
freedom,  no  fedition  had  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Carthage'. 

From  this  peaceful  and  happy   obfcurity  the   Carthaginians  iiri\.  which  oppo- 

,   .  .         .  r  r    1     •  r  •  ■■  fes  the  naval 

emerged  into  notice  in  coniequence  01  their  oppoiition  to  the  naval   enterpiifesof 
enterprifes  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks,   who,   about  the   middle   of  the 

♦with   what   energy  does  Virgil  exprefs  not  altogether  improbable, /ince  it  is  adopted 

the  eternal   enmity  between  Rome  and  Car-  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  his  Chru'iology. 
thage  i"  "  Arillot.  de  Rcpub.   '.  ii.  c.  xf. 

Littt.ra    llttoribus    contraria,     fluftibus  '  If  Dido  laid  the  foundation  cf  fo  much 

undas,  profperit.^  and  happinefs,    the  might  boaft, 

Imprecor,  arma  armis ;  pugnent  Ipfique  with    becoming   dignity,  of  having  fecured 

nepotes  JEne\d.   I.  iv.  immortal  fame : 

'  B.C.  891.  ^etav   deDoftr.  Temporum.  Vixi,   &  quem  dedcrat   curfum  fortun* 

Yet,   as  there  is  a   gap  in   the  Carthaginian  P-regi, 

hiftory   of  ieverul  centuries,    every   man  of  Urbem    prseclaram  ftatui,    mea  moenia 

tafte  will  be  defirous  of  extending  the  dura-  \idi : 

tion  of  this  dark  and   unknown   period,  to  Et    nunc    magna    mei    fub    terris  ibit 

ha  e  the   pleafure   of  believing  that  ^neas  imago, 

and  Dido  were  contemporaries :   an  opinion  Virgil,  ibid, 

3  C  2  fixth 
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fixth  century  before  Chrlft,  flying  the  oppreflive  domination  of  Per* 
fia,  threw  themfelves  on  the  weftern  fhores  and  iflands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, As  a  maritime  and  enterprifmg  nation  the  Greeks  were 
naturally  the  rivals  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  the  Phocxans,  who 
had  left  the  coaft  of  Ionia  to  avoid  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Satrap 
Harpalus,  had  landed  at,  or  perhaps  founded,  Aleria  in  the  ille  of 
Corfica,"  before  they  finally  fettled  at  Velia  °  in  Italy,  and  Marfeilles. 
in  Gaul'.  The  Carthaginians,  who  had  already  formed  eftablifh- 
ments  in  Corfica,  regarded  the  whole  ifland  as  a  dependency  of  their 
republic,  and  fet  themfelves  to  oppofe  with  vigour  the  Grecian  in- 
vaders. From  a  fimilar  motive  the  Tufcans  embraced  the  fame  de- 
fign  ;  and  the  moft  ancient  naval  engagement,  diftindly  recorded 
in  hiftory,  was  fought  in  the  Sardinian  fea,  between  the  Phocseans 
with  fixty  fail  on  the  one  fide,  againft  the  Tufcans  and  Carthaginians 
with  double  that  number  on  the  other '".  The  Greeks  had  the  whole 
glory  of  the  battle  ;  they  deflroyed  forty  of  the  enemy's  Ihips,  and 
„.  ,  compelled  the  reft  to  fly.      But  the  fmallnefs  of  their  numbers, 

them  from      greatly  diminiflied  by  their  defperate  efforts  in  defence  of  the  honour 

fettling  in  •     n         r  >        r  ii-ii 

Corfica.  of  their  nation  agauift  a  fiiperior  force,  obliged  them  to  abandon  the 

projed  of  fettling  in  Corfica. 
p  y  r  nd  Though  the  iflueofthismemorablefea-fight  tends  to  difpel  the  cloud 

fpiendour  of    ^f  fusion  couceming  the  remote  voyages  and  ancient  naval  power  of 

Carthage.  i       i        i       i         •        i        i        •        •  r 

Olymp.  the  Carthaginians,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  the  beginning  oi 

A^'ccco.  the  following  century,  and  before  the  invafion  of  Xerxes,  they  were 
the  moft  powerful  commercial  nation  in  the  world.  The  proud 
centre  of  their  empire  was  furrounded  by  a  clufter  of  colonies  and 
tributary  cities,  whiqh  extended  above  a  thoufand  miles  "  along  the 
coaft  of  Africa.     They  were  mafters  of  Sardinia  and  the  northern 

"  Diodor.  1.  v.  and  Cluverius  Sicil.  Ant.  naica  to    the    Straits    of   Gibraltar,    Shaw 

p.  507.  reckons  1420   geographical  miles;     but  this 

5  Thucydid.  1.  i.  was  thee-xtent  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion 

'"  Thucydid.  I.  i.  &  Herodot.  I.  vi.  in    the  greateft  fpiendour  of  the   republic. 

"  From  the  weftern   boundary  of  Cyre-  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  150. 

coaft 
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coaft  of  Sicily  '^  They  had  eftabliflied  colonies  not  only  in  Corfica  CHAP, 
but  in  Malta  and  the  Belearian  ifles.  They  often  vifited  the  CafTe-* 
terides.  They  probably  firft  difcovered  the  Canaries,  whofe  equable  and 
happy  temperature  entitled  them  to  the  epithet  of  Fortunate.  They 
had  appropriated  the  gold  mines  of  Spain,  the  Peru  and  Mexico  of 
the  ancient  world  "  ;  and  all  thefe  advantages  being  dlre£led  by  the 
prudent  enterprife  of  the  magiftrates,  confifting  chiefly  of  mer- 
chants '*,  and  improved  by  the  patient  induftry  of  the  people,  wha 
knew  that  by  gaining  wealth  they  mufl  attain  refpedl,  rendered 
Carthage  the  centre  of  general  commerce.  From  Egypt  they  im- 
ported linen  and  the  papyrus  ;  the  coafts  of  the  Red  Sea  furnifhed 
them  with  fpices,  perfumes,  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  ftones'^ 
The  rich  carpets  of  Perfia  adorned  the  palaces  of  the  Carthaginian 
niagiftrates.  From  Spain  they  drew  the  precious  metals  necefTary  to 
facilitate  their  commerce  ;  and  from  Britain  and  other  provinces  of 
the  north  they  derived  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  equally  necef^ 
fary  to  fecond  all  the  efforts  of  their  induftry.     The  Carthaginian 

'*  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  xxii,  but  when  their   opinions  ware  different,  it 

'^  Auftor.  apud  Hendreich  Refpub.  Car-  belonged  to  the  people  to  decide.     Ariftotle 

thag.  1.  i.  regards  this  as  an  imperfedion  in  their  con- 

'*  In  this  refpeft  the  government  of  Car-  ftitution  ;  and  time  juftified  his  opinion.     In> 

thage    was     very     different    from     that    of  a   commercial    republic,    where    the    people 

Crete,  and  particularly  of  Sparta,  with  both  gradually  become  more  rich  and  more  liccn- 

which  Ariliotle   compares  it.     Ifocrates  (ad  tious,  fuch  a  regulation   naturally  tended  tCF 

Nicoclem)  fays,  that  in  civil  affairs  the  Car-  throw   too  much    power   into   their    hands.- 

thaginian  government  was  ariftocratical  ;    in  During  the  century  which  elapfed  from  Arif- 

Hiilitary,  royal  :    this  probably  was  the  cafe  totle   to  Hannibal,  the  people   of  Carthage 

iji  the  earlieft  times.     The  chief  magillrates  became  more   powerful  than   the  fenate  :    at 

were  called  Suffetes,  which,  in  the  Hebrew  Rome  the  fenate  were  more   powerful  tharr 

language,     fignifies  judges    (Bochart.    Ca-  the    people:     and    to     thefe   circumllances, 

naan),    and  might    therefore    be   naturally  chiefly,  the  moll  judicious  author   of  anti-^ 

tranflated   by    the  word  ^-zo-i^jifj  in  Greek,  quity  afcribes    the  very  different   fortune  of 

But   it    appears    from    Ariftotle    that    thefe  the  two  nations  in    the  ever  memorable  wars!' 

judges  or  kings,  who  were  two  in   number,  waged  betv^en  them.     Polyb-   1.  vi. 
were  nothing  more  than  annual  magiftrates,  's  Pliny,  1.  ,\xxviii.    c.  vii.  tells  us,    that 

who  convoked  the   fenate,  and   prefided  in  carbuncles    were    fo   common    in   Carthage^ 

that  affembly.     When  the  fenate   and   the  that  they  were  generally  known  by  the  name; 

fiiffetes  were  of  one  mind  the  people  had  no  of  Carthaginian, 
vote  in  the,  management  of  public  affairs  > 

exports- 
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C  HA  P.    exports  confifted  partly  in  the  produce  of  their  fertile  foil,  but  chiefly 

V w—^    In  the  Ingenious  labours  of  their  artificers.     Grains,  fruits,  honey, 

kather,  and  flax  of  a  fuperior  kind'";  naval  flores,  particularly  ropes 
made  of  a  Ipecies  of  broom  called  fpartum  ;  houfehold  furnitue,  toys, 
and  the  materials  of  the  highly  valued  Punicean  colour.  Their  me- 
chanic arts  had  attained  a  degree  of  perfetTtion  which  was  acknow- 
ledged and  admired  by  their  enemies  "^  ;  but  the  liberal  arts,  and 
particularly  poetry  and  eloquence  '*,  feem  never  to  have  flourlfhed  or 
taken  root  in  their  republic  ;  a  circumftance  more  fatal  to  the  renown 
of  Carthage  than  all  the  deftrudlive  ravages  of  the  Romans,  whofe 
immortal  hate  would  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  abolifh  the 
elegant  Inventions  of  genius,  than  to  extinguifh  the  raoft  fplendid 
mormments  of  wealth  and  grandeur. 
The  atnbi-  Few  individuals  are  capable  to  enjoy,   without  abufing,    the  gifts 

lous  fpirit  of  of  fortune  ;  and  no  nation  ever  poflefled  power,  without  afpiring  at 
t_ «  repu  -     ^Qnquefl;.     But  the  commercial  ambition  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
diftinguiflied  by  an  exclufive  and  jealous  fpirit,  which  fought  to  flifle 
'  the  activity  and  Improvements  of  every  people  that  might  ever  be- 

come their  rival.  In  the  end  of  the  fixth  century  before  Chrifl:, 
and  twenty-eight  years  before  the  invafion  of  Xerxes,  they  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Rome,  recently  delivered  from  the  tyranny 
of  its  kings,  which  marks  the  utmoft  folicitude  to  prevent  the  new 
republic  from  ever  entering  into  correfpondence,  or  ever  gaining  ac- 

"  Xenophon.  de  Venatione.  man  fenate,  although  the  elder  Cato  had 
''  Cato  de  Re  RulHca,  &  Valerius  Maxi-  previoufly  handled  that  important  fabjeft.  I 
lt)U3,  1.  vii.  mention  not  the  fpurious  voya^^e  of  Hanno, 
'^  The  great  Hannibal  was  a  lover  of  fince  better  proofs  of  the  Carthaginian  lite- 
Greek  learning,  and  compofed  feveral  books  rature  may  be  found  in  the  fecond  and  eigh- 
in  that  language.  Cornelius  Nepos  in  Han-  teenth  books  of  Pliny.  But  two  obferva- 
nibal.  Silenus,  another  Carthaginian,  wrote  tions  naturally  prefent  themfelves,  which 
hiftory  in  Greek.  Cicer.  de  Divinat.  Sal-  juftify  what  is  faid  in  the  text  ;  firft,  that  the 
lull  fpeaks  of  Punic  books  in  his  hiftory  of  Carthaginians  wrote  rather  on  the  ufeful 
the  Jugurthine  war  ;  and  we  know  that  than  ornamental  arts  ;  and  fecondly,  that 
Mago's  Treatife  of  Rural  Oeconomy,  in  28  their  greateft  writers  preferred  the  Greek  to 
books,  was  tranflated  by  order  of  the  Ro-  the  Punic  language. 

quaintance 


1 

J 
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quaintance  "  with  the  dependencies  of  Carthage.     The  Greek  colo-    C  HA  ?. 

nies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  within  the  courle  of  fixty  years,  had     ' , j 

(for  reafons  that  will  immediately  be  explained)  received  fuch  ac-   ,ity  of 
ceflions  of  ftrength  and  fplendour,  as  entitled  thofe  countries  to  the  alarms  the 
appellation  of  Magna  Gri^ca ",    more  juftly  alarmed  the  jealoufy,  ^^"1'^^'* 
and  provoked  the  envious  refentment,  of  the  Carthaginian  magif- 
trates.     The  Greeks  were  already  mafters  of  the   eaftern  iiles  and 
Ihores  of  the  Mediterranean.     They  were  not  only  a  warlike  but  an 
ingenious   and   commercial  nation.     The  naval   force   of  the  Pho- 
casans  alone  had  defied  and  difgraced  the  united  fleets  of  theTufcans 
and  Carthaginians.     The  latter,  therefore,  beheld  with  the  utmoft 
fatisfadion  the  continual  fparks  of  hoftility  that  broke  out  between 
the  Greeks   and  Perfians.     They  learned,  with  admiration  and  de- 
light, the  mighty  preparations  of  Xerxes ;    but  were  ftill  more  de- 
lighted wheri  the  great  king,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  receive 
the  prefents  and  the  adulation  of  the  tributary  princes  of  Afia,  con- 
defcended  to  demand  an  equal  alliance  with  their  republic  ;    proba-  *^°  ^"'*'" 

■^  i  '     1  ,^jQ  an  al- 

bly  granted    them   fubfidies    to    raife   troops   in  Spain,    Gaul,    and   li-ince  witl* 
the  northern  parts  of  Italy  ;    and  only  required  them  to  join  their 
efforts  with  his  own  to  punifh,  and,  if  pofTible,  to  extirpate  the  na- 
tural enemies  of  both.     The  crafty  Africans  greedily  accepted  pro— 
pofitions,  feemingly  fo  favourable  to  their  intereft ;    and,  after  three: 
years  preparations,  had  collected  an  armament  of  two  thoufand  fhips 
of  war,  and  three  thoufand  tranfports,  to  convey  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thoufand   men  into  Magna  Grxcia ".     It  was  determined 
between   the   confederates,  that  while  Xerxes  poured  his   millions 
into  the  centre  of  Greece,  and  rooted  out  the  original  ftock  of  the 
devoted    nation,    the   Carthaginians    fhould   cut    off  its   flourifhing 
branches   in  Italy  and  Sicily.     The  terms   of  the   agreement  were  Their  views  •. 
carefully  obferved ;    the  combined  attack  was  made  at  the  time  ap-  'this^mTfur^.. 

*9  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  xxii.  *'  Herodot.  1.  vii.  &  Diodor.  1.  xi. 

•*  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  389, 

pointed  ^ 
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e  H  A  p.    pointed;    and  Europe  is  interefted  in  knowing  to  what  particular 

u .r- '    caufes  muft  be  afcribed  the  faiku'e  of  expeditions,  which,  if  fucceff- 

ful,  would  probably  have  inverted  her  deiliny,  and  deprived  her  of 
the  boafted  fuperiority  which  flie  thenceforth  maintained  over  the 
other  quarters  of  the  world. 
The  flourlih-       Whoever  has  obferved  the  defolate  barbarity  of  Calabria,  or  re- 

ingcondition     n     ^      1  1  j  r  i         /-       r  n-    m 

of  Magna       necxed  on  the  narrow  extent,  and  preient  weaknels  oi  oicily,  cannot 
Grrecia.  ^^^^  without  a  mixture  .  of  furprife  and  incredulity,  that  five  centu- 

ries before  Chrift,  thofe  countries  contained  above  twenty  warlike 
communities,  feveral  of  whom  could  fend  into  the  field  an  hundred 
thoufand  fighting  men.  The  hafty  glance  of  impatient  ignorance 
will  confidently  rejeiSl,  on  this  fubjeft,  the  evidence  of  antiquity, 
aa  contrary  to  probability  and  experience ;  the  contemplative  vi- 
fionary  will  admit  the  fadl,  and  deduce  from  it  many  gloomy  re- 
fle^lions  on  the  old  age  and  decay  of  the  world  ;  but  the  more  pradli- 
cal  philofopher  will  attempt  to  difcover  the  caufes  of  the  ancient 
and  adtual  ftate  of  Magna  Grsecia,  in  the  hiftory  and  inftitutions  of 
that  country  during  the  refpedive  periods  of  time  which  are  the  ob- 
jefts  of  his  refearch. 
Hiftory  of  The  eftablifhment  of  Kubocan  Cumce,  the  mother  of  Parthenope', 

tioVof°that '  or  Naples,  and  the  foundation  of  a  few  other  Grecian  cities  in  Italy 
country.  ^^^  Sicily,  remounts,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  heroic  ages ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Greek  colonies  in  thofe  parts 
were  planted  during  the  eighth  century  before  the  Chriftian  sera  *\ 
and  chiefly,  i.  by  the  Euboeans,  whofe  principal  city,  Chalcis, 
ufually  furnifhing  the  conductor  of  the  colony,  gave  the  epithet 
of  Chalcidian  to  tlie  new  fettlements ;  2.  by  the  Achaans  of 
Peloponnefus,  who  were  of  the  Eolian  tongue  and  lineage  ;  and, 
3.  by  the  Dorian  Hates  of  that  peninfula,  efpecially  Corinth ;  to 
which  city  may  be  applied  the  obfervation  of  ancient  republicans 
concerning  the  fathers  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  that  as  children  often  de- 
**  Between  the  loth  and  30th  Olympiads,  and  the  years  737  and  777  B.  C. 

2  rived 
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rived  luftre  from  the  merit  of  their  parents,  fo  Corinth  acquired  re-    ^  ^^  ^- 

-'•inown  from  the  fplendour  and  profperity  of  its  children.     Befides    " ■ ' 

their  powerful  colonies  in  Corcyra,  Leucas,  Ana(5lorium,  Ambracia,  colonies  moft 
•whofe  tranfadlions  form  fuch  an  important  part  of  the  hiftory  of  an-  ^°^^^^  "  '" 
'cient  Greece,  the  Corinthians  founded  Syracufe,  which  foon  became,  Olymp. 
and  long  continued,  the  capital  of  Sicily.     Seventy  years  after  their  a*,  c'.  729. 
eftablifhment  there,  the  inhabitants  of  Syracufe  built  Acras,  and  af- 
terwards, at  an  equal  diftance  of  time»  Camerina.    Many  other  cities 
of  lefs  note  owed  their  birth  to  the  fame  metropolis ;  fo  that  in  the 
'fixth  century  before  Chrift,  the  Syracufans  had  extended  their  fettle- 
ments  over  all  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifland  *\     We  had  already 
an  opportunity  to  mention,  on  what  occafion  the  Lacedaemonians 
bounded  the  city  of  Tarentum  In  Italy  ;  thirty-nine  years  afterwards,  olymp- 
Rhegium    was  built  by  the  Meffenians   and   Chalcidians,   the   for-  a.  0/707. 
mer  of  whom  (as  we  have  related  above)  had  already  fettled  at  Mef- 
fene,  on  the  oppofite  fhore  of  Sicily.      The  citizens  of  Tarentum 
founded  Heraclea,    fituated  on  the  Tarentine  gulph,   and  perhaps 
gave  (vn  accefhon  of  inhabitants  to  Locri,  which,  though  originally 
planted  by  the  Eolians,  feems  early  to  have  ufed  the  Doric  dialed. 
The  Rhodians,  who  were  alfo  of  the  Doric  race,  built  the  city  of 
'Gela  in  Sicily,  forty-five  years  after  the  foundation  of  Syracufe  ^*  j    Olymp. 
and  Gela  planted  the  flourifhing  colony  of  Agrigentum,  which  foon  a.  C.^5g2. 
furpaffed  the  fplendout  of  its  metropolis,  and  became  the  fecond  city 
in  the  ifland. 

By  means  of  tnefe  powerful  eftablifhments,  the  Dorians  acquired,  The  EoHan, 
•and   always  maintained,    an  afcendant  in  Sicily ;    but  the   Achsean         ^  ^' 
colonies,  who  were  of  the  Eolian  blood  and  language  '''j  commanded 
the  Italian  fliore.     Crotona,  the  mofl:  confiderable  city  of  the  Achse- 
ans,  and  of  all  Italy  in  ancient  times,  was  built  feven  hundred  and 

*'  Scymnus,     v.   203.  Thucyd.    1.  vi.     latter  circumftance,  which  is  of  more   im- 
&  Herodot.  1.  vii.  portance  than  the  uncertain  genealogy  of  the 

^'^-  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  ancient  Grecian  tribes. 

*'  Strabo,  1.  vlii,  p.  515,  afllires  ur  of  the 

Vol.  I.  3D  ten 
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C  HA  P.    ten  years  before  Chrift  "*.     Sybaris,  its  rival,  was  founded  about  the 
»^    .—  i«    fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  nation.     The  former  fent  colonies  to 
Tirina,  Caulonia,  and  Pandofia  ;  the  latter  built  Laus,  Metapontum, 
and  Pofidonia,  or  Pscftum  ^',  whofe  admired  ruins  atteft  the  ancient 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy. 
The  Ionian  In  this  dedudtion,  had  we  followed  the  order  of  time,  we  ought  to 

inbothcoun-  have  mentioned,  firft  of  all,  the  Ionian  colonies,  who  came  from  the 
'"*'■  ifle  of  Euboea.     The  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  built  Naxus  in  Sicily, 

a  year  before  the  foundation  of  Syracufe  ^' ;  but  neither  that,  nor 
their  fettlements  at  Catana,  Egefta,  Leontium,  ever  attained  con- 
fiderable  populoufnefs  or  fplendour.  And  it  deferves  to  be  particu- 
larly remarked,  that,  for  reafons  which  will  appear  in  the  fequel  of 
this  work,  the  lonians,  who  fettled  chiefly  near  the  eaftern  fhore  of 
Sicily,  never  rivalled  the  power  and  fame  of  their  Dorian  and  Eolian 
neighbours,  but  fell  fhort  of  thofe  nations  in  Magna  Gracia,  as  much 
as  they  furpafTed  them  in  the  fhores  and  iflands  of  Afia. 
General  Inllead  of  fatiguing  the  memory  of  our  readers  with  the  names 

weaurlnd*    of  lefs  confiderable  flates  or  cities,  which  had  little  influence  on  the 
populoufnefs    prgneral  affairs  of  the  whole  country  ^',  it  is  of  more  importance  to 

of  all  thefe        °  ^  ... 

colonies.        examine  the  circUmilances  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grxcia 

Ixx.  1."  owed  their  flourifhing  fituation  at  the  period  of  time   of  which  we 

*    '  *    '     write,  when    (it  may  be  boldly  affirmed)    thefe  colonies  equalled, 

and  exceeded,  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  mother-country.    We 

Ihall  not  infift  on  the  well-known  phyfical  and  moral  caufes  which 

ufually  contribute  to  the  rapid  growth  of  newly  eftablifhed  colonies. 

^*  DIonyf.  Halicarn.  I.  iL  imrnenfe  coUefUon  of  the  Thefaurus  Skulus, 

*'  Scymnus,  v.  245.  and  particularly  vols.  i.   iv.  vii.  viii.and  xiii. 

*^  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  afford  ufefulmaterials.aswell  as  CluveriiSiciL 

»»  The  Magna  Grscia,  which  I  always  u{e  Antiqua,  and  Fazellus  de  Rebus  Siculis,  and 

in  the  fenfe  of  Strabo,  cited  above,  to  de-  the  excellent  work   of   Gio.    Bah.   Carufo, 

note  the  Greek  fettlements  in  Sicily  as  well  Memorie  iftoriche  di  quanto  e  accaduto  in 

as  Italy,  being  the  nioft  accefllble  part  of  the  Sicilia    dal    tempo  de  fuoi  primi   habitami 

Grecian  dominions,  has  been  more  fully  de-  fino  ai  Normaiini. 

fcribed  by  the  moderns  than  any  other.  The 

It 
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CHAP. 
XI. 


It  Is  evident,  that  amidfl:  the  equality  of  fortune,  and  rnnpllcity  of 
manners,  which  commonly  prevail  in  fuch  communities,  men  who 
have  a  wide  country  before  them  muft  naturally  multiply  far  beyond 
the  proportion  of  nations  coiTupted  and  Vvcakened  by  the  vices  of 
wealth,  luxury,  and  above  all,  of  vanity,  which  perhaps  is  the 
greateft  enemy  to  the  increafe  of  the  human  fpecies.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  barely  to  mention  the  natural  fertility  of  Magna  Grsccia,  and 
particularly  of  Sicily,  w^hich  In  many  places  produced  an  hundred 
fold^\  The  Greeks  who  failed  thither  from  Peloponnefus,  car- 
ried with  them  the  knowledge  and  pradtlce  of  agriculture,  which 
had  early  attained  an  high  degree  of  perfedion  in  their  peninfula  ; 
and  the  exuberant  foil  of  Sicily,  Improved  by  cultivation,  foon  ex- 
hibited a  pidure  of  that  rich  abundance,  which,  in  later  times, 
made  that  beautiful  ifland  be  entitled  the  granary  of  Rome  ". 

The  peculiar  fituation  of  the  Acha;ans  and  Dorians,  from  whom.  Particular 

C3.IJI6S 

chiefly,  the  colonies  In  Magna  Grsecla  derived  thqlr  origin,  had  a  The  Achxaa 
confiderable  influence  in  accelerating  the  population  and  grandeur  of  '^^^^* 
thefe  new  eftablifhments.  The  Achxans,  whofe  republic  became  fo 
famous  in  later  times,  and  that  in  confequence  of  circumfl:ance3 
which  It  Is  neceflary  at  prefent  to  defcribe,  originally  inhabited  a 
long,  but  narrow  flrip  of  ground,  not  more  fertile  than  extenfive, 
along  the  Corinthian  gulph,  whofe  rocky  fhores  were  deftitute  of 
good  harbours".  But  the  impartial  and  generous  fpirit  of  the 
Achaean  laws  early  compenfated  the  natural  defeds  of  their  terrir- 
tory.  They  were  the  firft',  and  long  the  only  republic  of  Greece, 
who  admitted  ftrangers  into  their  community  on  equal  terms  with 
the  ancient  citizens  ".  In  their  truly  free  country,  no  powerful  cai- 
pital,  like  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  or  Athens  in  Attica,  domineered  over 
the  inferior  towns  and  villages.  Twelve  cities,  which  had  com- 
mon laws   and   Inftitutions,    and  afterwards    common  weights  and 

*  "  Strabo,  1.  viii.  '^  Plutarch,  in  Arato,  p.  1031. 

3'  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.  "  Polybius,  1.  ii.  p.  178. 

3  D  2  meafures, 
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CHAP,    meafures  %  fent  deputies  to  Helice,  which  is  diftingullLed  by  Ho- 

v«,_.. ,    mer  "  as  the  moft  confiderable  town  of  Achaia.     That  place  being 

deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  '°  three  hundred  and  feventy-three  years 
before  Chrift,  iEgae  became  the  feat  of  the  general  congrefs,  which 
regulated  public  affairs,  and  appointed  annual  magiftrates  and  ge- 
nerals to  execute  their  refolutions,  who  were  accountable  to  the 
congrefs,  or  council,  as  the  members  of  the  council  themfelves  were- 
to  the  cities  by  which  they  had  been  named  and  conftituted  ".  This 
excellent  fyftem  of  government,  which  checked  the  ambition,  w^hile 
it  maintained  the  independence,  of  Achaia  ^"j  defended  that  fortu- 
nate country  againfl  the  convulfions  which  fhook  and  overwhelmed 
A.  C.  281.  the  moft  powerful  republics  of  Greece.  It  was  then  that  the  Achae- 
ans,  who  during  many  ages  had  enjoyed  their  equitable  laws  in 
filence,  emerged  from  obfcurity ;  and  communicating  their  go- 
vernment on  equal  terms  to  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  preferved  the  feeble  fpark  of  liberty,  every  where  extinguifhed 
around  them,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  years,  till  they  finally 
yielded  to  the  power  and  policy  of  Rome  ".  This  Ihort  period  of  war 
and  tumult  has  been  minutely  defcribed  in  hiftory,  while  the  many 
happy  centuries  that  preceded  it  are  but  occafionally  glanced  at  by  an- 
cient writers  :  and  were  it  not  for  the  defeats  and  calamities  which  the 
Ach^eans  fuffered  in  later  times,  we  fhould,  perhaps,  be  ignorant  that 
their  anceftors  anciently  poflefTed  an  equitable  and  generous  policy, 
which  being  tranfported  with  them  into  Magna  Gr.Tcia,  could  not  fail 
to  promote  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  that  dehghtful  country  "^ 

^■*  PoIybius,/ibId.  mentions  this  circura-  ^' Schook.  Achaia,  apudGjonov.Thef.  t.  w. 

ftance,  to  (hew  how  defirous  they  were  to  have  '^  Polyb.  Excerp.  Legat.  &  Titus  Livius, 

every  thing  common  and  equal  among  them.  !•  xxxviii.  &  xxxix. 

^'  11.  ii.  in  the  catalogue.  *°  Xenophon,  in  his  Greek  hiftory,  fpeaks 

'*  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  589,  fays,  the  earth-  of  the  excellence  of  the  Achaean   laws,  in 

'quake  happened  two  years  before  the  battle  treating  a  paflage  of  hiftory  which  will  be  re- 

of  Leiidra,  which  was  fought  371  years  be-  lated  in  the  fequel.     Polybius  was  evidently 

fore  Chrift.  engaged  to  enter  deeper  into  this  fubjefl,  Uy 

^'  Polybius,  ibid.  the  reafon  afligned  in  the  text. 

4.  The 
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The  condition  of  the  Dorians,  at  the  time  when  they  planted  co-    ^  ^^  ^* 
lonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  is  not  lefs  worthy  of  remark.    The  Dorian    < — -. — -* 

The  ftate  of 

ftates  of  Peloponnefus  were  then  univerfally  lubjed  to  the  gentle  go-  the  Dorians 
vernment  of  limited,  but  hereditary  princes,  or  to  magiftrates  chofen  t\ei/e4Tg^ra- 
from  the  defcendants  of  their  ancient  royal  families  *',  and  who,  thus  V?"  ^°  ^ 

''  '  '  Magna  Grae- 

adorned  by  birth,  were  fometimes  ftill   more  ennobled  by  wifdom  "^• 
and  virtue  *''.     It  is  the  nature  of  colonies  to  preferve  with  affedlion- 
ate  refpedl  the  inftitutions   of  the  mother-country,  which  often  im- 
prove by  tranfplantationj  and  thrive  and  flourifh  in  foreign  lands, 
when  they  have  withered  and  perifhed   in  the  foil  which  originally 
produced  and  propagated  them.     Time  and  accident,  and  the  va- 
rious caufes  which  have  been  explained  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory, 
tended    to   change    the    ancient    conftitution,    and   to   diminifh  the 
ftrength    of    the    Grecian    ftates    on    both     fides     the    Corinthian 
Ifthmus.    While  fierce  and  frequent  wars  exhaufted  their  population,  Ci'rcum- 
the  exclufive  fplvit   of  republican  jealoufy,    which   fternly  refufed  yourabieto 
ftrangers  any  participation   in  their  government,  or  any  protedlon  tle'Ts^fiTthlV 
from  their  laws,  naturally  reprefled  their  vigour,  and  ftunted  their  <:o""'0'- 
growth.      The  colonies  in  Magna  Gra'cia,  enjoying  a  v.-ide  terri- 
tory  before  them,  had  not  the   flime   interference  of  intereft,  and 
found  fufficient    employment   in   fubduing  the  original  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  without  commencing  hoftilities  againft  each  other. 
Nor  were  they  more  ambitious  to  fubduc  the  barbarous  natives,  than 
folicitous  to  incorporate  them  into  their  own  communities.      The 
kings,  or  nobility,  of  Magna  Grsecia,  fecure  of  their  own  pre-emi- 
nence, felt  "^  nothing  of  the  republican  jealoufies  which  prevailed  in 
the  mother-country.       They  received    with   pleafure  new  citizens, 

*'  Thefe  were  properly  the  only  nobility  the  rites  of  religion,  fill  the  offices  of  magi- 

in  Greece  ;  they  were  called  tvTtxT^iSai,  and  llracy,  interpret  the    laws,    and  explain   all 

long  held   fway   in   all   the    Grecian    ftates.  facred  and  divine  matters." 

S.  Petitus  has  collefted  the  moft   important  *^  Thucyd.   1.  i. 

paflap-es  concerning  them  in  his  commentary  '■'  The  fame  policy  was  pra^Sifed  by  Ma- 

on  the  ancient  Athenian  law,  "  Ta,-  HLvwar^iSu-i  cedon  ;   and,  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  re- 

yirua-y.iiit  Ta  iSiia,  xai  ircifiX'"  a?xo>Ta?>  ««'  'of*'"  'ate,  was  the  primary  caufs  of  the  Macedo- 

^^0K(7za^H!  eivai,    y.xi   otriwj  xxt  i£ft>  i^rr/virai.'  man  greatncfs. 
"  That  the  Eupairida;,  or  nobility,  adminiUer 

or 
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or  rather  fubjeds,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  come.  Tlie 
Barbarians  adopted  the  language  and  manners  of  the  nation  to  whom 
they  were  affociated  ;  their  children  received  a  Grecian  education  j 
and  the  ftates  of  Italy  and  Sicily  thus  increafing  by  degrees,  could 
foon  boaft,  the  former  of  Crotona,  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Rhegium  j 
the  latter  of  Syracufe,  Agrigentum,  MelTene,  Himera,  and  feveral 
other  cities,  which  rivalled  or  furpafled  the  wealth  of  Athens  or  Co- 
rinth, and  the  populoufnefs  of  Thebes,  Argos,  or  Sparta. 
The  oppref-         xhe  wars,  conquefts,  or  oppreflions,  but  above  all  the  civil  dif- 

fionofthe  ^  ,         . 

Afiatic  fentions,    which  in  the   fixth  century   before   Chrift   difturbed   and 

brought  new    deformed    the    coafl;  of  Ionia,    and   the  other  Grecian   colonies  in 

to  luiy'and     ^^^  iflands  and  continent  of  Afia,  brought  frequent  acceffions  of  in- 

Sicily ;  habitants  to  the  fliores  of  Magna  Grxcia.     In  that  age  the  Afiatic 

Greeks  had    attained  greater  proficiency,    both    in   the   ufeful   and 

in  the  agreeable  arts,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Grecian  name ; 

but  they  had  alfo  funk  deeper  in  voluptuoufnefs  and  luxury.     Their 

poetry,  which  ftill  remains,  alike  attefts  the  refinement  of  their  tafte, 

who  im-        and  the  corruption  of  their  morals.     The  effeminate  vices,  for  which 

and^corr^upN    the  louiaus  were  thenceforth  in  all  ages  infamous  **,  feem  to  have 

ed manners;   j^j^gj^   ^jggp   ^.qq^   [^   ^]^^^   ccutury ;    and  it  is   probable,  that  along 

with  their  poetry,  mufic,  and  painting,  they  communicated  alfo 
their  diffolute  and  artificial  appetites  to  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and 
Sicily. 

But  whether  this  be  admitted,  or  whether  we  fuppofe  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  events,  the  inhabitants  of  Magna 
GrsEcia  having  attained  opulence  by  induftry,  diflipated  it  in  idle- 
nefs  and  licentioufnefs,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  writers  on  this 
part  of  hiftory,  that  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  and  particularly  Sy- 
baris and  Cortona,  had  degenerated  from  their  ancient  maxims,  and 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  moft  dangerous  errors  and  vices,  when  Pytha- 

*+  Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos  Jam  nunc,   &  inceftos  amores 

Matura  virgo,  &  iingitur  artibus,  <  De  tenero  meditatur  ungue,    Horace. 

goras 
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goras  came  to  their  relief,  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftlan  asra. 

The  philofophy  of  Pythasroras  forms  an  important  objed  in  the  which  are  re- 

.  .  .  n.       formed  by 

hiftory  of  the  human  mind  :  and  if  we  admit  the  concurnng  tefti-  Pythagoras. 
mony  of  ancient  authors*',  the  philofophy,  or  rather  the  legiflation, 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  reformed  and  improved  the  manners  and 
poHcy  of  Magna  Grrecia,  and  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree,  not 
only  to  the  quiet  and  happinefs,  but  to  the  induflry,  power,  and 
fplendour,  of  that  celebrated  country.  Left  this  influence  fhould 
appear  too  great,  and  even  incredible,  in  a  ftranger,  who  is  known 
to  have  ftudioufly  declined  all  public  offices  and  authority,  the 
occafion  requires"  that  we  Ihould  explain  the  means  by  which  fuch 
extraordinary  effefts  were  produced. 

Pythagoras   was  born   at  Samos*°,  when  Samos  was  the   richeft  Hiftory  of 
and  moft  flourilhing  of  all  the  Grecian  ifles.    His  father,  Mnefarchus,  '\^^  philofo-- 

"  pner. 

being  a  perfon  of  diftindion  in  his  country  *\  the  promifing  youth  Olymp. 
was  carefully  inftruded  in  the  learning  known  or  valued  in  that  a.C.  600. 
early  age.     Mufic,  poetry,  and  the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  formed  the  Hiseduca- 
principal  part  of  his  education ;   but  the  young  philofopher,  if  we 
may  anticipate  that  name,  was  not  indifferent  *'  to  the  difcoveries  of 
Thales,  the  firft  Grecian  who  nearly  calculated  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  j 
and  he  early  fet  himfelf  to  rival  the  Milefian  fage  in  his  favourite 
ftudies.      It  is  recorded,  that  he  learned  eloquence  from  Pherecydes 
of  Syros"','  who  refided  a  confiderable  time   in  the  ifle  of  Samos, 
and  who  is  famous  in  the  literary  hiftory   of  Greece,  as  the  firft 

*5  Particularly   Ariftoxenus,    the    learned  *'  Ifocrates  in  Bufiri.     Titus  Livius,  I.  i, 

difclple  of  Ariftotle  (apud  Stobaeum,  Serm.  c.  xviii.   Lucian.   Lexiphanes.     To  thefe  au- 

41.)  ;  various  ancient  authors  cited  by  Jam-  thorities  we  may  add,  that  Pythagoras  is  re- 

blicus  and  Porphyry,  as  well  as  by  Diogenes  prefented  on  feveral  Samian  coins.     Fabric. 

Laertius,  1.  viii.  ;  to  which  add  Juftin,  1.  xx.  Bibl.  Gra:ca,   t.  i.  p.  455. 

and  Cicero,  Tufc.  Quceft.  de  Amicitia,  &  de  *'  Mnefarchus   was    fent    from   Samos  to> 

Oratore.   "  Pythagoras  exornavit  earn  Gras-  confult   the  oracle  of  Delphi,  probably  on. 

ciam  qua;  Magna  difta  eft,  Sc  privatim  &  pub-  fome  public  occafion.  Jamb,  in  Vit.  Pythag.- 

lice,  praeftantiflimis  &  inftitutis   &  artibus."  *^  Apollon.  apud  Jamblichum, 

Cicero  de  Amicitia,  ♦>  Diogenes  apud  Porph. 

author 


tion. 
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author  in  profe  '".  Pitiacus  of  Lefbos,  Bias  of  Priene,  and  the  other 
Ibphifts,  or  wife  men  (as  they  were  emphatically  ftyled  by  their 
contemporaries)  who  then  flourifhcd  in  Afiatic  Greece,  and  whofe 
abiUties  and  virtue  had  raifed  them,  in  troubled  times,  to  the  head 
of  the  feveral  communities  of  which  they  were  refpedlively  mem- 
bers, excited  the  kindred  ambition  of  Pythagoras,  who  appears  to 
have  been  early  animated  with  the  defire  of  acquiring  juft  renown, 
Travels.  by  promoting  public  happinefs.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  vifited 
the  continent  of  Greece,  and  gained  the  prize  of  wreftling  at  the 
Olympic  games",  where  his  vigour,  addrefs,  and  beauty,  were  beheld 
with  admiration  by  the  multitude ;  while  the  opening  virtues  of  his 
mind  were  ftill  more  admired  by  men  of  fenfe  and  difcernment.  In 
conformity  with  the  pradice  of  an  age  v>'hen  the  feeble  rays  of 
knowledge  were  fcattered  over  a  wide  furface,  and  much  pains  were 
requifite  to  colled  them,  he  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  applaufes  of 
his  countrymen,  and  for  a  longer  time  than  was  ufual  with  the 
Grecian  travellers.  This  circumftance  gave  occafion  to  many  fables 
concerning  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  voyages  ^\     But  it  is  certain 

that 

5°  Plln.  N.  H.  I.  vii.  c.  l.i.  citous  to   perAiade   their   countrymen,    that 

*•  Jambl.  Porph.  &c.  their  anceftors  had  learned  their  philofophy 

'*  The  travels  of  the  Greek  philofopher  from  people  whofe   nam^s   they  had  never 

were  fpoken  of  in  vague  terms,  and  magni-  before  heard;  and  their  own  vanity  was  flat- 

fied  even   by  great  writers.      Ultimas  terras  tered  by  having  vif.ted,  and  familiarly  known 

luftraflePythagoram.Democritum,  Platonem  thofe  fancied  inftrudors  of  mankind.    Clear- 

accepimus.     Cicerj  de  Finibus,  I.  iv.  c.  xix.  chus,  Oneficretus,  and  Callillhenes-,  were  the 

We  may  well  believe,  then,  that  fach  men  as  moil  celebrated  of  thefe  writers,   of  whom 

Hermippus  (apad  Jofeph.  adveri'.  Apionem),  Diogenes  Laertiuj,  or  rather  a  far  fuperior 

Apollonius,  Jamblichus,    &c.    would    carry  man  whom  he  cites,  fays,  Aa»§aiai7i  h  auraf 

their  exaggerations  to  the  higheft  degree  of  t*  rm  Y.'K>.r,\ui  xaTajOu/xara  E^goa-oi,-  •n^naaT- 

incredibility  on   this   fertile    fubjeft.      The  toitej.    "  They  are  miflaken,  when  they  refer 

chief  fource  of  thefe  fables,  and  of  the  fup-  the  Grecian  difcoveries  to  the  Barbarians." 

pofed  learning  of  the  Magi,  Chaldsans,  In-  It  was  natural  for  the  Eallern  nations,  when 

dians,  &c.  may  be  found  in  the  credulous  or  they  had  adopted  the  language  and  learning 

lying  writers,  who  accompanied  Alexander  of  the  Greeks,  to  avail  themfelves  of  Grecian 

in  his  eaftern  expedition.    At  their  return  to  authorities,   to  prove  how  much  that  cele- 

Greece,    they    magnified    the   learning,    as  brated  nation   owed   to  people  whom   they 

well  as  the  power  and  wealth,  of  the  nations  proudly  denominated  Barbarians.    Hence  the 

conquered  by  their  patron;  they  were  foli-  fables  of  Berofus  the  Chaldsean,  ofManetho 

th« 
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t^at  lie  refided  feveral  years  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Egypt**, 
which  had  been  long  farniharly  known  to  the  Grecian  mariners,  and 
where  the  fon  of  Mnefarchus  might  probably  enjoy  the  protediioa 
of  many  hereditary  friends.  In  that  country  he  probably  made  fome 
additions  to  his  knowledge  in  arithmetic  and  geometry;  he  certainly 
learned  many  traditions  concerning  the  gods,  and  the  human  foul : 
but  what  particularly  deferved  his  attention  was,  the  fecrct  fymbolic 
writing  of  the  priefts,  and  the  fingular  inftitutions  and  policy  of  the 
facerdota'l  order,  'by  wliich  that  body  of  men  had  long  been  enabkd 


t-he  Egyptian,  of  Sanchoniothon  the  Fhceni- 
cian.  We  except  from  this  clafs  of  fabulilb 
die  Jew,  Jbfephus,  the  antiquity  of  whofe 
nition  refls  on  evidence  which  it  would  be 
irreverent  to  name  in  fuch  company.  Had 
I'ythagora*  or  Thales  been  <icquain ted  with 
tlie  Jewiih  religion,  they  would  have  learned 
far  nobler  notions  of  the  Deity,  than  thofe 
which  it  appears  they  entertained.  Anaxago- 
ras,  furnanied  J  >«.-,  the  preceptor  of  the  great 
Pericles,  was  rhe  firft  Grecian  philofopher  who 
few,  by  the  light  of  reafon,  the  natural  and 
moral  attributes  of  God,  fo  fablimely  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Pfalms  of  David.  Yet  it  never 
was  faid,  that  Anaxagoras  had  fen  the 
Pfalms,  the  Books  of  iVIofes,  or  any  part  of 
tne  facred  writings;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  Jofephus  himfelf,  in  his  firrt  book,  (corn. 
A  p.)  however  zealous  toprove,  that  the  Greeks 
derived  their  knowledge  from  the  Eaft,  can 
cite  no  author  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  who 
lived  before  the  age  of  Alexander. 

"  There  is  a  famous  palTage  in  Ifocrates's 
panegyric  of  Bufiris,  which  might  feem  lo 
contradiA  what  is  faid  in  the  preceding  note, 
if  we  did  not  refleft,  that  the  rules  of  pane- 
gyric require  not  always  a  ftrift  adherence  to 
hiftorical  truth.  In  fpeaking  of  the  ancient 
wifdora  and  piety  of  the  Egyptians,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  facerdotal  order,  he  fays,  that 
he  himfelf 'is  net  the  firft  who  perceived  and 
acknowledged  their  merit ;  that  many  philo- 
fophers  had  done  this  before  him,  and  parti- 

Vol.  I.  3 


cularly  Pytliagoras  the  Samian.    'Oj  afixo^noj 

Ei?     AtyvTTT'i)/,      KCti     [/.X^YiTr,^      IKBiyU'J    ytvofAito^f      tr.f 

T£  a>J\r,t  ^lAoo-spia*  Trfaro;  n;  tu;  EMiiias-  ixofticrs, 
«ai  Tct  ffi^i   ra?  5v;Tix;   ti  xon  Taj   ayiTTiia:;  Ta; 

y,-/aix.i>oi,  £1  xai  nr,itt  avru  otx  tciutu  b-Aeiop  717- 
voirg  ■ncc^a,  rtv  dim,  aWvi  9r«ja  yi  toi{  a»9{twoi> 
£«  Ta  ru»  iJuaXtrcc  uv  £KJo«ifx.);o-£iiu  orif  xoru  km 
avtin/i,  I'oo-aTov  yaf  ivio^ix  Ta;  a>Allf  aVaiTaf 
uT£j=«*X=»,  u,ri  K3i  TB{  MWTs^B;  a7ra»Ta{  EmOufXiir 
ai.T«  fia6r,Ta5  sitixi,  KaiTBj  v^io-Cvn^Ui;  ij^iov  o^ccy 
Ta,-  iTciiOx^  Ta^  ayTi!.'*  ixfivij  cvyyiyv^^m;  n  Xjjt 
oiKsiijj  E7n|!/,E7iaft£m;.  "Who  coming  to  Egypt, 
and  being  inftrufled  by  the  prielis  of  that 
country,  ftrll  introduced  other  kinds  of  learn- 
ing into  Greece,  and  particularly  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies,"  (I  have  generalifed  theev-pref- 

fion  fco-iaj  Kai  ayirna,;  e,  tsic  isfoi-,)   "  of  which 

he  was  a  careful  obferver ;  thinking  thataltho* 
he  were  entitled  to  no  peculiar  favour  on  that 
account  from  the  gods,  he  would  thereby,  at 
Icaft,  procure  elleem  among  men,  which  alfo 
happened  to  him  ;  for  he  fo  far  eclipfed  the 
glory  of  all  other  philofophers,  that  all  the 
young  defired  to  become  his  difciples,  and 
the  old  were  better  pleafed  to  fee  their  fons 
in  the  company  of  Pythagoras,  than  engaged 
in  the  molt  lucrative  or  honourable  purfuits." 
If  what  is  faid  in  my  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Ifocrates  be  confidered  with  at- 
tention, this  paffage  will  only  ferve  to  coa- 
firm  the  obfervations  in  the  text. 

E  to 
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CHAP,    to  govern  prince  and  people  '\     At  his  return  from  Egypt  and  the 

' -"   Eaft,  Pythagoras  found  his  native  country  governed,  or  rather  in- 

A.  C.  560.'  fulted,  by  the  artful  and  long  fortunate  Polycrates ;  a  tyrant  whofe 
power  feemed  fo  firmly  eftabliflied,  that  there  remained  no  hopes  to 
fubvert  It,  and  vmder  wliofe  jealous  eye  the  fon  of  Mnefarchus 
could  neither  difplay  his  talents,  nor  enjoy  perfcnal  fecurity  :  he 
therefore  returned  to  European  Greece,  and  again  affilled  at  thc 
Olympic  games ;  where  being  faluted  by  the  then  honoured  name 
of  Sophift,  he  modeftly  declined  that  dlftindion  for  the  humbler  title 
of  Philofopber;  and  when  afked  what  he  precifely  meant  by  this  new 
appellation,  he  is  faid  to  have  replied,  "  That,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  at  the  Olympic  aflembly,  fome  men  came  to  contend  for  crowns- 
and  honours,  others  to  fell  their  merchandlfe,  and  a  third  clafs 
merely  to  fee  and  examine  every  thing  which  palled  in  that  celebrated 
convention ;  fo,  in  the  greater  theatre  of  the  world,  while  many 
ftruggled  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and  many  for  the  advantages  of 
fortune;  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  neither  covetous  of  money,  nor  am^ 
bitious  of  fame,  were  contented  with  beholding  the  wonders  of  fo 
;  magnificent  a  fpedacle"."     This  definition  has  been  often  cited,  be- 

caufe  it  well  agrees  with  the  contemplative  notions  generally  enter- 
tained of  the  Pythagorean  fchool ;  but  it  will  appear  in  the  fequel,: 
that  the  philofophy  of  Pythagoras  was  of  a  more  pradlical  kind. 

From  Olympla  and  the  republic  of  Elis,  he  travelled  to  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  of  Sparta  '°,  and  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  that 
capital,  diligently  ftudying  the  laws  and  inflitutions  of  Lycurgus,. 
and  obferving  the  manners  and  genius  of  the  beft  governed,  raoft 
virtuous,  and  moft  profperous  of  all  the  Grecian  ftates.  Here  he 
beheld  a  conftitution  of  government  (the  wifdom  of  which  had 
been  long  approved  by  experience)  founded  on  a  fyftem  of  educa- 

5*  Herodotus  and  DiodorusSiculus.paffim,  ticus,  the  fcholar  of  Plato  ;  and  the  original 
and  Strabo,  1.  X.  p.  4S2.  pafl'age   of  Heraclides    is    ftill  prefervcd  ia 

55  Cicero  (Tulc.  Quroll.  v.  3.)  has  tranflated     Jamblichus. 
apaiiage  to  this  purpofefrom  Heraclides  Pon-        ' '  Porphjr.  Jambl.  &  Juftin.  I.  xx. 

tlon ; 
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tlon  ;  and  combining,  In  his  clear  capacious  mind,  the  Spartan  laws   CHAP. 

A.i» 

and  difcipline  with  a  mixture  of  the  Egyptian  craft  and  policy,  he    \m..—^fma 
framed  that  fublime  plan  of  legiflation,  which  v/as  to  be  far  more 
extenfive  than  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  and  which  at  firft  fixing  its 
root  in  a  fmall  fetSt  at  Crotona,   was  deftined,   in  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  to  difFufe  Its  flourifhing  branches  over  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Pythagoras  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Italian  Greece  In  his  fortieth   Caufesofhi* 
year,  In  the  full  vigour  of  mind  and  body".     His  fame,  doubtlefs,  lul/.  ' 
preceded  him ;  fmce,  whoever  had  honourably  diftlnguiflied  himfelf 
in  the  general  convention  at  Olympia,  was  fpeedily  known  and  cele- 
brated in  the  remoteft  provinces  of  Greece.     His  perfonal  acquaint- 
ances among  the  Italian  Greeks,  whofe  efleem,  or  rather  refpedl,  he 
liad  acquired  in  that  auguft  aflembly,  w^ould  naturally  be  loud  in  his 
praifes ;  and  the  manners  of  the  age,  in  which  men  lived  together  In 
crowds,  and  enjoyed  their  paftimes,  or  tranfaded  their  ferious  bufi- 
iiefs  with   undifguifed  freedom,   in    temples  and  gymnafia,  contri- 
buted to  the  rapid  increafe  of  his  friends  and  admirers.     Upon  his  His  ruperlef 
arrival  at  Crotona,  he  appeared  in  the  public  places,  difplaying  his 
dexterity  In  thofe  exercifes  and   accomplifhments,  which  were  the 
falhionable  objects  of  purfuit,  and  the  principal  fources  of  honour. 
His  fkill  in  mufic  and  medicine,  fciences  which  were  far  better  un- 
dcrftood  in  his  native  country  than  in  Magna  Gra^cia,  procured  him 
particular  regard ;   nor  can  we  hefitate   to  believe,  that  his  mathe- 
matical and   natural   knowledge   would   be   highly  admired  by  the 
Greeks  of  Italy,  who,  having  recently  received  the  firft  tindure  of 
arts  and  fciences  from  the  Afiatics,  cultivated  them  with  that  ardor 
which  novelty  excites ;  and  who  feem  hitherto  to  have  gained  in 
point  of  knowledge  and  civility,  in  proportion  as  they  had  loft  In 
purity  of  life  and  manners,  by  an  acquaintance  v/ith  their  Eaftern 
brethren. 

"  Anftoxen.  apud  Jambl. 

3  E  2  Neither 
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Neither  the  voluptuoufnefs  nor  the  refinement  of  the  n;ihabltants  cf 
Magna  Grscia,  were  incompatible  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  moll 
ofJii^.^"""     puerile  fuperftition  ;  and  Pythagoras,  who  had  feen  and  examined  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  employetl  by  remote  nations,  .celebrated  for- their 
antiquity,  to  avert  the  difpleafure,   or  to  gain. the  good-will  of  their 
Invifible  protedlors,  called  forth  the  whole  force  of  this  powerful,  yet 
dangerous  inftrument  of  policy,  to  excite  refpedt  for  his  perfon,  ,and: 
reverence  for  his  inftrucSlions^    He  carefully  frequented,  at  an  early 
hour,  the  temples  of  the  gods;  his  regular  pm^ificationG- and  facrifices 
announced  fuperior  fandtity  of  charader ;  his  food,  was  of  the  pureft 
kind,  that  no  corporeal  ftain  miglit  interrupt  his  fancied  communi- 
cation with  his  celeflial  friends ;    and'  he  was  clothed  in  the  linea 
of  Egypt,  which  was  the  drefs''  of  the  facerdotal  order  in  that  native 
land  of  fuperftition^  as  well  as  of  the  Athenian  magiftrates-  and 
nobles,  in  the  early  and  pious-times  of  their  republic".     Tiie  refpe<3: 
excited  by  fuch  artifices  (if  we  may  degrade  b.y  that  name  the  mear^ 
ufed  to  deceive  men  into  their  duty  and  happinefs)  was  enhanced 
by  the  high  renown,  the  long  travels,  the  venerable  afpedl,  the  har- 
monious voice,,  the  animated  and.affeding  eloquence,  of  the  Samian 
Theliappy     philofopheT.     His  hearers  fcrnietimes  amouiited  to  two  thoufand  of 
which  he        the  principal  citizens  of  Crotona ;   and  the  magiftrates  of  that  re- 
Crotona.  *'    public  ereded,  foon  after  hh  arrival  among  them,  an  elegant  anxl 
fpacious  edifice,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  virtuous  lellbns  of 
this  admired  ftranger,   who  pleafed  their  tafte,  and  gratified  their 
fancy,  while   he  condemned   their  manners,   and   reproached  their 
vices.      Equally  rrpid   and   aftonifhing,    and  not   more   aftonlihing 
than  advantageous,  if  we  may  credit  the  general  voice  of  antiquity, 
was  the  reformation,  produced  at  Crotona  in  perfons  of  every  age, 
and  of  either  fex,  by  this  fing^ilar  man.     The  women  laid  afide  their 
ornaments,  and  refumed  their  modefty;   the  youth  preferred  their 

■5'  Diodoruj.  •*  Thucyd.  I.  i, 

duty- 
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duty  to  their  pleafures ;  the  old  improved  their  underflanding,.  and    ^  ^^ j^  ^■ 

almoft  negleded  to  improve  their  fortunes.  v—v ' 

Yet  this  revohition  of  manners  w^s  not  furely  fo  Inftantaneous,  His  fchool. 
as    the    concurritig   exaggerations    of  wonder    and-  credulity    were 
naturally  inclined  to  reprefent  it.     The  fame  writers,   who  wonkl 
thus  magnify  the  fame  of  Pythagoras,  acknowledge,  that  foon  after' 
coming  to  Crotona,  he  chofe  a  felcd;  number  of  his  mofl;   affiduous 
difciples,,  and  thofe  chiefly  perfons  of  weight  in  the.  republic,  whoie 
temper,  character,   and  views,   heft   fuited   his   own.      Thefe  were 
formed  into  anaffociation,  or  feparate  order  of  men,  into  whieK  none" 
were  admitted,  who  pofleffed  not  qualities  and  endowments  worthy 
of  that  honour.     In  order  to  confirm  this  alTociation,  as  well  as  to 
obtain  the  purpofes  for   which   it   had  been  inftituted,,  Pythagoras 
employed  the  cypher,  or  fymbolic  writing,  and  other  fecrets,  which- 
he  had  learned  from  the  wifdom,  or  rather  cunning,  of  the  Egyptian- 
priefls:  his  fcholars  were  taught  certain  iigns  or  words,  by  which- 
they  might  know  each  other;   they  could  correfpond,"  when  feparated; 
by  place,  in  an  unknown  charader;.  and. ftrangers  of  all  countries,, 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  were  promifcuoufly  admitted  into- the  fociety,, 
after  undergping  a  due  probation  aS'  to  their  difpofitions  and  under- 
ftanding.     In  a  few  years,   three  hundred   men,   all   Pythagoreans,.,  Its  fnAii 


etice- 


held  the  fovereignty.  of  Crotona.;   the  influence  of  the  new  fed  ex-  ^"(6^^^'""^ 
tended  with  rapidity  over  Locri,  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  cities  Olymp. 

Ivit.   3. 

of  Italy  and.  Sicily;   the  difciples  of  Pythagoras  were  diffufed  over  A.C.  550; 
ancient  Greece,  and  the  ifles  of  the  TEgean  Sea  :    and  it  feemed  as  if  ^'^  S^^'"-"^ 

°  '  views. 

the  fage  of  Samos,  whofe  nobler  ambition  declined  and  difdalncd  any 
particular  office  of  power  and  dignity,  had  conceived  the  fubllme  id6a 
of  forming  a  fchool,  or  rather  an  aflociation  of  men,  who  might  go- 
vern the  world,  while  they  were  themfelves  governed  by  wifdont 
and  virtue. 

Pythagoras  was   deeply  perfuaded,  that  the  happinefs  of  nations  His  poHticsv 
depends  cliiefiy  on  the  government  under  which  they  live ;  and  the 

experience.- 
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CHAP,  experience  of  his  own  times,  and  of  his  own  ifland  in  particular, 
might  teach  him  the  dangerous  tendency  of  democratic  turbulence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  jealous  tyranny  on  the  other  '°.  He  prefer- 
red, therefore,  to  all  governments,  a  moderate  ariftocracy ;  which 
feems,  without  exception,  to  have  been  the  well-founded  opinion  of 
the  greatefl:  men  of  antiquity,  fmce,  under  the  a'dminiftration  of  a 
fenate,  the  republics  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  of  Carthage,  attained 
their    higheft    profperity   and  fplendour.     Yet    he    Vvas    extremely 


*'  A  {Iriking  example  of  this  appeared  at 
that  time  in  Sicily,  if  we  credit  jamblichus, 
who  places  the  reign  of  Phalaris,  at  Agrigen- 
tum,  in  the  age  of  Pythagoras.  The  doubt- 
ful, or  ratherincrcdible,  hiftory  of  this  tyrant, 
inay  be  compril'ed  in  few  words.  His  reign,  of 
about  fixteen  years,  was  dillinguifhed  by  into- 
lerable atrocities.  He  burned  his  enemies  in  a 
brazen  bull ;  and,  as  luft  or  cruelty  happened 
to  direft,  fometimes  abufed,  and  fometimes 
est,  boys.  Phalaris,  together  with  his  mo- 
ther and  friends  (could  fuch  a  monfter  have 
friends?),  were  burned,  by  the  long-injured 
Agrigentines,  in  his  own  bull.  This  is  the 
abominable  tyrant,  wnofe  fpurlous  letters 
furnifhed  an  opportunity  to  Dr.  Bentley  to 
difplay  his  profound  erudition  (fee  his  Dif- 
fcrt.  upon  Phalaris).  But  that  very  learned 
man  feems  not  to  fufped,  that  the  hiftory  of 
Phalaris  is  as  fpurious  as  his  epif.les.  It 
was  a  cpmn  on  artifice  among  Greek  poets 
and  orators  (fee  above  the  fpeech  of  -oficles 
the  Corinthian,  p.  z68.),  to  exaggerate  the 
vices  of  bad  princes.  Of  this  we  (hall  find 
many  examples  in  the  following  parts  of  this 
work.  This  prailicc  began  early  ;  for  Pin- 
dar fays, 

'i.^ii>a,  •PaTia^iv  k.xts%!i  'nanci  (p3,Tic. 

Pyth.  i.  EttwJ.  xu>..  IE, 

Ariflotle    mentions.    To    7r;^i    Oa^a,;"   'svtf^ifov, 

the  hearfay  about  Phalaris,  which  Afpafms 
explains,  O  J=  <I>i^a^^?  >.-ynoci  txy:ii  r.t  iccvrs 
•a.Ja.  Phalaris  is  faid  to  have  eat  his  own 
fon.    Iq  the  fame  chapter  (c.  v.  1.  vi.  Eihic. 


Nicom.),  fpeaking  of  brutal  paflions,  Arif- 
totle  inltanccs  Phalaris  fometimes  devouring 
boys,  fometimes  ufing  them  as  the  inllru- 
ments  of  an  abfurd  venereal  pleafure  :  "  nop? 
a!p^-,hiatus  uTmnv  r,hin."  The  phiiofopher 
does  not  fay  that  he  believes  thefe  monftrous 
ficlions,  any  more  than  Cicero,  "  Ille  nobilis 
taurus,  quern  crudeliiTimus  omnium  tyranno- 
rum  Phalaris  habuijfe  dicitur-"  I.  iv.  in  Ver- 
rem,  c.  xxxiii.  Timsus,  the  hiftorian  of  Sici- 
ly, who  v^s  more  likely  than  any  other  writer 
to  be  well  informed  concerning  the  tranf.iiflions 
in  his  own  ifland,  reprefents  the  llory  of  Pha- 
laris's  bull  as  a  mere  fable.  Polyb.  Excerp, 
ver.  3.  p.  47.  Polybius,  indeed,  attempts  to 
refute  Tiin.eus,  but  I  think,  as  to  the  main 
point,  with  little  fuccefs.  Nor  is  it  furprifing 
th  at  thisjudicious  writer  thould  be  carried  alono- 
by  the  torrent.  The  republicans  of  Greece 
and  Rome  delighted  in  blackening  the  cha. 
rafters  of  tyrants;  T^«y»dajr£5  ^i  mi.  wfWTr,Tai 
TiK  T^cTTwv,  za*  T'/]^  aa-£c£(ji:v  Ta'v  7.-f;a^:t'v ;  **  exag- 
gerating, after  the  manner  of  tragedians,  the 
fiercenefs  of  their  manners,  and  the  impiety 
of  their  aflions."  For  this  reafon,  the  abfurd 
fidlions  concerning  Dionyfius  of  Syracufe,' 
Alexander  of  Pher;e,  (&c.  are  related  by 
many  refpeiSable  writers.  For  this  reafon 
Hieronymus  was  defcribed  in  the  bJackeft  co- 
lours, vid.  Excerp.  ex  Folyb.  1.  vii.  p.  10. 
And  for  this  reafon  the  enormous  cruelties  of 
Phalaris,  which  no  nation,  and  far  lefs  the 
Sicilians  in  that  age,  could  have  tolerated, 
receive  countenance  from  fome  of  the  hiohell 
authorities  of  antic^uity, 

avcrfe 
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averfe    to   arbitrary  power,  whatever  fliape  it  might  afllime  ;  and    CHAP. 

the  main  aim  of  his  inftitution  was,  to  prevent  oppreflion  in  the  ma-    \^    -, 1 

giftrates,  and  licentioufnels  in  the  people.  The  dead  letter  of  the 
law  could  never,  he  thought,  efied  that  falutary  purpofe,  until  men 
were  fo  trained  by  education  and  difcipline,  as  to  regard  the  great 
duties  of  life  as  its  mofl  agreeable  amufcment,  and  to  coniider  the 
efteem  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  their  own,  as  the  chief  fource  of 
their  enjoyment.  Magiftrates,  thus  formed,  would  command  a 
willing  obedience,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grsecia  mull  foon 
attain  the  moft  perfed:  ftate  of  which  political  fociety  is  fufceptible. 

To  explain  at  large  the  fyftem  of  Pythagoras,  would  be  to  write  a  Morality. 
treatife  of  fublime,  yet  practical,  morality,  fmce  his  conclufions  are 
ftridly  founded  >  11  the  nature  of  man.  Befides  the  propenfities 
common  to  us  with  inferior  natures,  and  befides  the  felhfh  and  arti- 
ficial pafiions  of  avarice  and  ambition,  he  found  in  the  human 
breaft  the  feeds  of  nobler  faculties,  fitted  to  yield  an  incomparably 
more  durable,  m.ore  perfed,  and  more  certain  gratification.  The 
chief  happinefs  of  the  mind  muft  be  fought  in  itfelf,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  intelledual  and  moral  pleafure.  Our  thoughts  are  ever,  and 
intimately,  prefent  with  us  ;  and  although  the  buftle  of  external  ob- 
je£ls,  and  the  tumult  of  paffion,  may  fometimes  divert  their  current, 
they  can  never  dry  up  their  fource.  The  refiedlions  on  our  ov/n 
condu<ft  will  be  continually  occurring  to  our  fancy,  whatever  pains 
we  may  take  to  exclude  them  ;  nor  can  voluptuous  enjoyment,  or 
ambitious  activity,  ever  fo  totally  occupy  the  mind  of  a  Perfian  fa- 
trap,  or  a  Grecian  demagogue,  but  that  their  principal  happinefs  or 
mifery,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  life,  mufl:  chiefly  depend  on  the 
nature  of  their  refledions  upon  the  paft,  and  on  their  hopes  and 
fears  about  futurity.  To  ftrengthen  this  great  ground-work  of  mo- 
rality, Pythagoras  employed  the  whole  force  of  education  and  habit. 
Rules  were  laid  down,  to  which  the  members  of  his  refpedled 
order  bound  themfelves  to  conform,  and  from  which  none  could 

fwervc. 
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fvverve,    without    being  excluded   from    a  foclety    of   which  they 
proved  themfelves  unworthy.     The  different  periods  of  life  had  each 
its  appropriated  employment.     The  you'th  vsere  carefully  inftruded 
in  fhe  gymnaftic  exercifes,  in  literature*',  and  in  fcience,  and  efpe- 
clally  in  the  laws  and  con'ftitution  of  their  country.     Their  time  was 
fo  diverfified  by  fucceflive  ftudy,  exerclfe,  and  repofe,  that  no  lei- 
fure    remained   for  the   premature  growth    of   dangerous  paflions  ; 
aad  it  was  an  important  maxim   of  the  Pythagorean   fchool,    that 
many  tilings  were  beft  learned  late '',  efpecially  love ;  from  which, 
if  poffible,  the  youth  (hould  be  reflrained  till  their  twentieth  year, 
arid    after    that    period,    fliould    rarely,    and    with    many   precau- 
tions,   indulge    a   pafTion,  always  hurtful  to   the   weak,  and  which, 
when  injudicioufly  indulged,  enfeebled  the  moft  vigorous.     He  re- 
quired  in  thofe  who  had  attained  the  age   of  manhood,  that  they 
fhould  no  longer  live  for  themfelves,  but  for  the  bufinefs  of  the  com- 
munity, of  which  they  were  members.     They  were  to  employ  the 
greateft  part  of  the  day  in  the  duties  of  public  fpirit  and  patriotifm  ; 
in  the  laborious  or  dangerous  offices  committed  to  their  charge ;   and 
to   derive  their  chief  reward  from  reading,  in  the  eyes  of  their  ad- 
mlrino-  countrymen,  the  hiftory   of  their    generous  exploits  ;    ajid 
from  beholding  the  happy  effeds  of  their  probity,  beneficence,  and 
fortitude, 

♦'  So  I  hav<;  tranllated  Ev  7faftfia?i  xa> -roi?  tion.     Tlie  rules  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool, 

«Mioif   (i«9>if*ari,    of    Arifloxenus    apud   Sto-  and  the  laws  of  L)'curgus,  often  explain  each 

bi-um,  Serm.  xli.     The  learned  reader   will  other.   See  above,  p.  94,  &  feqq.    It  may  be 

perceive,  thati  comprehend  .under  tlie  name  worthy  of  remark,  that  Jean  Jaques  Rouffeau 

•  f  youth,  the  <wo  diftercRt  periods   of  life,  has  borrowed  what  is  rational  and  pradical,  in 

pr  v\tKixi^  which  the  Greeks  denoted  by  the  his  fyllem  of  education,  from  thefe  two  great 

.words  wai?   and   nxit(rxr,c,    boy,    and    young  fources. 

cian.  I  have  done  this,  becaufe  it  was  not  *^  Arilloxen.  apud  Stobsum,  Serm.  ]dx. 
the  intention  of  Ariilox<nus  to  fay,  that  the  This  is  the  great  principle  of  Rou/lt;au  in  his 
rount;  men  were  not  Hill  to  be  employed  in  £mik.  The  pafiage  of  Arilloxenus,  con- 
literature  and  fcience,  or  that  the  boys  were  corning  love,  is  almoft  literally  tran/lated  ia 
40  be  kept  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  conllitu-  that  ingenious,  but  fanciful,  worjj. 

The 
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The  Pythagoreans  were    ftri£tly  enjoined,    as  their  earllefl  and     CHAP. 

lateft  work,  to  review  the  aftions  of  the  paft,  and,  if  time  permit-    " . • 

ted,  of  many  preceding,  days.     In  the  morning  they  repaired  alone   condua  of 
to  the  temples,  to  folitary  mountains  and  forefts ;  and   after  there  '>" '^''""P^" ' 
converfing   with   themfelves,   joined    in   the    converfation   of   their 
friends,  with  whom  they  aflembled,  in  fmall  companies,  to  an  early 
and  frugal  meal,  difcufled  different  fubjeds  of  philofophy  or  poli- 
tics, regulated  their  condud;  for  the  enfuing  day,  and,  by  the  mu- 
tual ftrength  and  encouragement  acquired  in  this  fele£t  foclety,  pre- 
pared for  the  tumultuous  buftle  of  the  world,  and  the  contentions  of 
aftive  life.     The  evening  was  fpent  as  the  morning,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  they  then   indulged  in  the  moderate  ufe  of  flefh  and 
wine,  from  which  they  rigidly  abftained  during  the  day ;   and  the 
whole  concluded  with  that  felf-examination,  which  was  the  capital 
precept  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool. 

To  enter  more  fully  into  the  principles  of  this  aflbciation,  would  which  com- 
be repeating  what  has  been  formerly  obferved  concerning  the  laws  of  the^irilitu- 
Lycurgus.  It  is  fufEcient  barely  to  mention,  that  the  legiflator  of  ['°^^^f  ^^' 
Sparta  enjoined  the  higheft  refped  for  age;  that,  like  him,  he 
raifed  the  weaker  fex  from  that  ftate  of  inferiority  in  which  they 
were  ungeneroufly  kept  in  all  other  countries  of  Greece ;  that  he 
enured  his  difciples  to  temperance  and  fobriety  by  the  fame  means 
employed  by  Lycurgus  ;  and  that  both  thefe  great  men  regarded 
health  and  vigour  of  body  as  the  firft  principle  of  mental  foundnefs 
and  energy ;  that  the  probationary  filence  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
which  credulity  has  fo  much  exaggerated,  was  nothing  more  than 
that  prudent,  recolleded  behaviour,  required  by  Lycurgus,  who 
prized  higher  the  caution  of  filence  than  the  readinefs"  of  fpeech;  and 
that  the  intimacy  of  the  Spartan  and  Pythagorean  friendfliips,  and 
almoft  the  community  of  goods,  naturally  flowed  from  the  general 
fpirit  and  genius  of  their  refpedive  fyftems";  fo  that  the  rules  of  the 

*'■  Plut.  inLycurg.  *3  See  above,  p.  98. 

"Vol.  I.  3  F  Pythago- 
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H  H  A  p.    Pythagorean  order  were  little  more  than  a  tranfcript  of  the  Spartan 
^_  -.—    '    laws,  as  thefe  laws  themfelves  were  only  a  refinement  on  the  gene- 
rous and  manly  inftitutions  of  the  heroic  ages**. 
Origin  of  the        In  the  hiftory  of  a  man  who  entertained  fuch  juft  notions  of  hu- 
cernin?  Py-     nian   life,  as  4id  the   founder  of  the  Pythagorean   fchool,  we  may 
t  agoras.        ^^  ^^^^^   rejcdl,  as   fabulous,    the   tales  related   by   the   vain,    lying 
Greeks,  who  lived  in,  and  after,  the  age  of  Alexander,  when  their 
nation  feems  to  have   loft  their  love  of  truth   along  with  their  li- 
berty,   as   well   as  the   ridiculous  wonders    of   the   later  Platonifts, 
thofe  contemplative  vifionaries,   who,  during  the  firft  centuries  of 
the  Chrlftian  a;ra,  degraded  ancient  philofophers,  by  defcribing  fbeir 
adive  and  ufeful  lives,  as  if  they  had  refembled  their  own  fpecula- 
live  tranquillity.   Yet,  after  all,  fhould  the  leaft  extraordinary  account 
of  the  Pythagorean  order  ftill  feem  incredible,  it  need  only  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  modern  hiftory,  and  even  our  own  obfervation,  may  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  orders  of  another  kind,  of  which  the  rules 
are  more  difficult  to  be  obferved  than  thofe  of  the  Pythagoreans:  and 
it  is  equally  unreafonable  and  ungenerous  to»fuppofe,  that  what  our 
own  experience  teaches  us  may  be  done  by  the  illiberal  fpirit  of  fuper- 
ftiticn,  could  not,  in  a  happier  age,  be  effciSed  by  the  love  of  glory, 
of  virtue,  and  of  mankind. 
War  between       The  concurring  teftimony  of  hiftorians  aflures  us,  that  the  fchool 
Crotona  and    ^^  Pythagoras  had  flourilhed  above  forty  years,  to  the  unfpeakable 
benefit  of  Magna  Gra^cia,  when  a  war  arofe  between  Crotona  and 
Sybaris  *',  the  latter  of  which  had  ever  contemptuoufly  rejeded  the 
Pythagorean    inftitutions.       The    city   of  Sybaris   was   founded   (as 
above-mentioned)  by  the  Achxans,  on  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Sybaris,  from  which  the  city  derives   its   name,  and  the  winding 
ftream  of  Crathis,  which  defcends  from  the  Lucanian  mountains. 
The  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  happy  temperature  of  the  climate,  the 
refources  of  fiftiing,  navigation,  manufa«3:ures,  and  commerce,  con- 

*♦  Diodor.  1.  xii.  p.  77,  &c.  *'  See  above,  p.  ic8. 
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fpired,  with  the  falutary  effed  of  the  Achaean  laws,  wonderfully  to    C  H  A  P. 
increafe,  in  the  couife  of  two  centuries,  the  ftrength  and  populouf-    ' — -J-^ 
nefs  of  Sybaris ;  w^hich  was  furrounded  by  walls  nine  miles  in  ex- 
tent, commanded  twenty-five   fubordinate  cities,   and,  if  we  credit 
the  evidence   of  writers   often  prone  to  exaggeration,  could  bring 
three  hundred  thoufand  men  into  the   field  *^      Riches  and  luxury  The  Syba- 
proved  fatal  to  the  Sybarites,  whofe  effeminacy  paffed  into  a  pro-  qu"red  by 
verb '',  which  has  been  tranfmitted  to  modern  times.     In  a  deci-   J^''°  ^^^ 

Pythagorean, 

five  battle,  they  were  defeated  by  the  citizens  of  Crotona,  under  the  O'ymp. 
command  of  Milo,  a  favourite  difciple  of  Pythagoras,   who  had  A.  c.  509. 
already  obtained  univerfal  renown  by  his  Olympic  vidories'''. 

But  the  deftrudion  of  Sybaris  was  almoft  alike  fatal  60  Crotona.    Sedition  in 
The  inferior  ranks  of  men  in  that  city,  intoxicated  with  profperity,   ^''°'°"^- 
and  infligated  by  the  artful  and  ambitious  Cylon,  whofe  turbulent 
manners  had  excluded  him  from  the  order  of  Pythagoras,  into  which 
he  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  enter,   became  clamorous  for  an 
equal  partition  of  the  conquered  territory  of  Sybaris ;  which  beino-  p^g^gj  r 
denied,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  ariftocratical  eovernment    '°  ^^^  ^'^' 

.  c5  »    thagoreans 

they  fecretly  confpired  agamit  their  magiftrates,  attacked  them  by  furprife  'here. 
in  the  fenate-houfe,  put  many  to  death,  and  drove  the  reft  from  their 
country.  Pythagoras  himfelf  died  foon  afterwards,  in  extreme  old 
age,  at  Metapontum  in  Lucania^'.  His  difciples  were  fcattered  over 
Magna  Gra^cia,  and  particularly  Sicily,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
Carthaginian  invafion,  was  governed  by  men  who  had  imbibed  the 
fublime  fpirit  of  their  illuftrious  mafter. 

Gelon,  who,  eleven  years  before  that  event,  had  mounted  the  TheCartha- 
throne  of  Syracufe,  was  entitled,  by  the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  his  vade  Sk'ily. 
fubjeQs,   to  the   glorious,    though   often  proftltuted   appellation,   of  ^^^^^' 
Father  of  his  Country'".     The  mildnefs  of  his  government  reftored  ^-  C-  480' 

**  Strabo,  1.  vi.  p.  263.     Diodor.  ibid.  "  Ariftoxenus.  ^ 

•'  Athensus,  1.  xii.  p.  518.  '«  ^lian.  var.  hift.  I.  xiii.  c.  xxxvii,  Plut. 

*°  Strabo,  ibid.     Paufanias,  I.  vi.  p.  369.       iu  Timol. 

3F  2  the        • 
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CHAP,    the  felicity    of  the  heroic  ages,    whofe    equitable    inftltutlons    had 

XI. 

much  affinity  (as  above  obferved)  with  the  political  fyftem  of 
Pythagoras.  This  virtuous  prince  had  cemented  an  alliance  with 
Theron,  king  of  Agrigentum,  by  accepting  his  daughter  in  marriage; 
and  the  confederacy  of  the  two  principal  ftates  of  Sicily  feemed  to 
have  diffufed  fecurity  and  happinefs  over  the  whole  ifland,  when  the 
immenfe  armament  of  Carthage  was  beheld  off  the  northern  coaft. 
Though  not  abfolutely  deftitute  of  naval  ftrength,  the  Sicilians  had 
nothing  by  which  they  could  oppofe  a  fleet  of  two  thoufand  gallies. 
The  enemy  landed  without  oppofition  in  the  fpacious  harbour,  or 
rather  bay,  of  Panormus,  whofe  name  may  be  ftill  recognifed  in  the 
modern  capital  Palermo,  where  the  Carthaginians  had  planted  one 
of  their  moft  ancient  colonies.  Their  forces  were  commanded  by 
Hamilcar,  who  was  deemed  a  brave  and  experienced  leader.  The 
firft  care  of  this  general  was,  to  fortify  two  camps ;  the  one  deftined 
for  his  fleet,  which,  according  to  the  praftice  of  that  age,  was  drawn 
on  fhore ;  the  other  Intended  as  a  fafe  retreat  for  his  army,  which  im- 
mediately prepared  to  form  the  fiege  of  Himera.  Theron  ufed 
proper  meafures  to  defend  the  fecond  city  in  his  dominions,  until  his 
kinfman,  the  intrepid  Gelon,  fhould  arrive  to  his  afl!ifl;ance,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  foot,  and  five  thoufand  horfe. 
While  this  numerous  army  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  towards 
Himera,  they  rencountered  a  foraging  party  of  the  enemy,  and 
took  ten  thoufand  prlfoners.  But  what  appeared  a  fl:lll  more  im- 
portant booty  to  the  difcernment  of  Gelon,  they  feized  a  meffenger 
from  Selinus,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agrigentum,  which 
had  entered  into  a  treacherous  correfpondence  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  prifoner  conveyed  a  letter  to  Hamilcar,  acquainting 
him,  that  the  Selinuntines  would  not  fail  to  fend  the  cavalry  de- 
manded from  them  at  the  appointed  time,  which  was  likewife  parti- 
cularly fpecified>     Upon  this  difcovery,  Gelon  founded  a  fl:ratagem, 

not 
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not  more  daring  than  fuccefsful.     He  commanded  a  chofen  body  of    ^  ^^  ^' 
troops  to  advance  in  the  night  towards  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and    v_ — ^ — «; 
by  day-break  to  prefent  themfelves  to  Hamilcar,  as  his  Selinuntine 
auxiliaries ;  and  when  admitted,  by  this  artifice,  within  the  rampart, 
to  aflafTmate  the  general,  and  fet  fire  to  the  fleet". 

It   happened   on  the  fatal   day,   that   Hamilcar  offered  a  folemn   Defeated  by 
facrifice    to    the    bloody   divinity    of    Carthage,    who    delighted    in   ^    ''^'^S*^'"' 
human   victims.       While   he    performed    this   abominable  rite,    the 
foldiers  furrounded  him   unarmed,   in  the  gloomy   filence  of  their 
detefted  fuperftltion,  with  which  their  minds  were  totally  penetrated. 
The  Sicilian  cavalry,  being  admitted  without  fufpicion,  thus  found 
no  difficulty  to  execute  their  audacious  defign.      Hamilcar,   while 
he  facrificed  an  innocent  and  noble  youth  to  the  abhorred  genius  of 
Superftition,    was    himfelf   difpatched    with    a   dagger ;    and    next 
moment  the  Carthaginian  fhips  were  in  a  blaze.     A  chain  of  Sicilian 
fentinels,  ported  on  the  neighbouring  eminences,  intimated  to  Gelon 
the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  ftratagem  ;   of  which,  in  order  fully  to  avail 
himfelf,  that  gallant  commander  immediately  conduded  the  main  body 
of  his  troops  to  the  Carthaginian  army,  while  it  was  yet  agitated  by 
furprife  and  terror  at  the  fudden  conflagration.     The  furious  onfet   jj^^j^.  ^.r 
of  the  Sicilians  made  a  dreadful  havoc  among  the  afl:omfhed  Bar-  ^ft«"- 
barians,  who  recovering,  however,  their  faculties,  began  to  defend 
themfelves  with  vigour;    when  the  melancholy  tidings,  that  their 
lliips  were  all  burnt,  and  their  general  flain,  drove  them  to  defpair 
and  flight.     Gelon  commanded  his  troops   not  to  give  quarter  to 
an  enemy,  who,  though  defeated,  ftill  feemed  formidable  by  their 
numbers.       It    is    reported    that    an    hundred    and    fifty    thoufand 
perlftied  in  the  battle,  and  the  purfiiit.     The  remainder  felzed  an 
eminence,  where  they  could  not  long  maintain  themfelves,  for  want 
of  water  and  provlfions.     In  the  language  of  an  ancient  hiftorian,  all 
Africa  feemed  to  be  taken  captive  in  Sicily.     Gelon   diftributed  the 

»•  Diodor.  1.  ix.  feft.  25,  &  feqq.  Polysn.  J.  i.  c.  xxvii. 

prifoners 
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prlfoners  among  the  SicUlan  cities,  in  proportion  to  the  contingents 
of  troops  which  they  had  refpedively  railed  for  this  memorable 
fervice.  The  greater  part  falling  to  the  ihare  of  Syracufe  and 
Agrigentum,  were  employed  in  beautifying  and  enlarging  thofe  ca- 
pitals '\  whofe  magnilicent  monuments,  Itill  confpicuous  in  their 
ruins,  are  fuppofed,  with  great  probability,  to  be  the  efFed  of  Car- 
thaginian labour. 

The  melancholy  tidings  affeded  Carthage  with  confternation  and 
defpair.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city,  ever  fhamefully  deprefled  by 
bad  fortune,  in  proportion  as  they  were  immoderately  elated  by  the 
deceitful  gifts  of  profperity,  dreaded  every  moment  to  behold  the 
vidorious  enemy  in  their  harbour.  To  ward  off  this  calamity  their 
ambalfadors  were  fent  to  crave  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  on  any 
terms  the  vidorious  Greeks  might  think  proper  to  impofe.  Gelon 
received  them  with  fuch  moderation  as  marked  the  fuperiority  of 
his  charader,  and  told  them,  that  he  would  defift  from  every  pur- 
pofe  of  revenge,  on  condition  that  the  Carthaginians  paid  two  thou- 
fand  talents  of  filver,  to  be  diftributed  among  the  cities  of  Sicily, 
which  had  incurred  trouble  and  expence  by  the  war ;  that  they 
thenceforth  abftained  from  the  abominable  pradice  of  infulting  the 
gods  by  human  vidims ;  that  they  ereded  two  temples,  one  in  Car- 
thage, another  in  Syracufe,  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  war,  and 
the  articles  of  the  peace  ". 

This  honourable  treaty  was.  a  prelude  to  that  flill  more  famous, 
concluded  thirty  years  afterwards  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Perfians.  It  marked  a  nation  fuperior  to  its  enemies  not  only  in 
valour  but  humanity,  and  conferred  more  true  glory  than  could  be 
acquired  by  the  moft  fplendid  feries  of  vidories.  It  might  be  ex- 
peded,  however,  and  feems  much  to  have  been  defired,  that  a 
people  fo  advantageoufly  diftinguiflied  as  were  the  Greeks  during 


'*  Cicero,  Orat.  iv.  in  Verrem. 


'^  Diodor.  Sicul.  ibid. 
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that  age  In  arts  and  arms ;  a  people  who  had  repelled,  defeated,  and 
difgraced  the  moft  populous  and  powerful  nations,  and  who  were 
alike  prompted,  by  ambition  and  revenge,  to  the  attainment  of  dif- 
tant  conqueft,  fhould  have  united  their  efforts  againft  the  enemies 
who  flill  made  war  on  them,  and,  advancing  in  a  rapid  career  of 
vidory,  have  diffufed,  along  with  their  dominion,  their  manners 
knowledge,  and  civility  over  the  eaftern  world.  But  various  events 
and  caufes,  which  we  fliall  have  occafion  afterwards  to  explain,  tended 
to  detach  the  colonies  of  Magna  Grsecia  from  the  affairs  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  as  well  as  to  difunite  the  two  moft  powerful  republics 
of  that  country  by  inteftine  difcord. 

While  the  fortune  of  Athens  raifed  her  to  fuch  po\yer  as  threatened 
the  liberty  of  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  kings  of  Syracufe  and  Agrigen- 
tum  contented  themfelves  with  the  humbler  glory  of  embellhhing 
their  capitals  with  barbaric  fpoils,  and  producing  thofe  wonders  of 
art,  which,  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  V'erres,  were  efteemed 
among  the  moft  precious  monuments  of  antiquity'*.  The  golden 
medals  of  Gelon,  ftill  preferved  and  of  the  higheft  beauty  ",  juftify 
the  glowing  expreffions  of  the  Roman  orator. 

In  Italy,  the  citizens   of  Crotona  had  too  foon  caufe  to  lament  Decay  of 
their  infurreaion  againft   their  magiftrates,  and  their  forfaking  the   dl?"n<Pde- 
difcipllne  of  Pythagoras.     They  who  had  hitherto  defeated  fuperior  fh"'^'°"h*''^ 
numbers,  who  had  furniihed  fo  many  vicflors  in  the  Olympic   con-  ''s^'^^- 
teft,  and  whofe  country  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  epithet  of  healthy, 
on  a  fuppofition  that  the  vigorous  bodies  of  Its  Inhabitants  proceeded 
from  an  effedt  of  the  climate,  were  now  totally  routed  and  put  to 
flight   at  the  river  Sagra,  with  an   army  of  an  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  men,  by  the  Locrians  and  Rheglans,  whofe  forces  were  far 
lefs  numerous.     The  other  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  which  are  faid  to 
have  Imitated  the  fatal  example  of  Crotona,  were  harafled  by  wars 

'*  Cicero  ia  Verrem,  paffim.  "  Mem.  de  Trevoux.  I'ann.  1727,  p.  1449. 

againft 
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CHAP,  jigainft  each  other,  or  againft  their  barbarous  neighbours.  In  con- 
fequence  ofthefe  misfortunes,  the  Pythagoreans  again  recovered  their 
credit  ;  and  about  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  the  great  founder  of 
their  order,  Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  the  firft  in  Locri,  the  fecond 
in  Thurium,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  Pythagorean  inftitutions, 
which,  perhaps,  were  too  perfe£l  for  the  condition  of  the  times. 
In  lefs  than  forty  years  a  new  perfecution  entirely  drove  the  Pytha- 
goreans from  Italy,  and  completed,  according  to  Polybius,  the  con- 
fufion  and  mifery  of  that  once  happy  country  '\ 

'*  Polybius,  i.  203. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XII. 

Glo7'y  of  Athens. — Military  Succefs  of  the  Coi^federates. 
— Athe7is  rebuilt  aiid fortified. — Rxtent  ofitsWallsand 
Harbours. — The  Confederates  take  Byzantium. — Cofi- 
f piracy  of  Paufanias. — Banifwient  of  T'hemifocles. — 
Virtue  of  Arifides. — Cimon  ajfunies  the  Command. — 
His  illuflrious  Merit  and  Succefs. — Revolt  of  Egypt. 

War    in   Cyprus. — Peace   %vith    Pe7fia. — Dojneflic 

'Tr.anfaEiions  of  Greece. — "The  Athe?iian  Greatnefs. — 
Ejivy  of  Sparta^  T'hebes^  and  Argos. — Earthquake 
in  Sparta. — Revolt  of  the  Helots. — TFar  between  the 
Elians  and  Pifans. — The  Temple  and  Statue  of  Olym- 
pia7i  fupiter. — DiJfeJitions  i)i  Argolis. — Revolt  in 
Bccotia. — Truce  of  Thirty  Tears. — CharaEler  of  Pe- 
ricles.— SubjeBion  of  the  Athenian  Allies  a?id  Colojiies. 
— Spirit  of  the  Athenia7i  Goverinnent. 

ROM  the  battles  of  Mycale  and  Platxa,  to  the  memorable  war    CHAP. 

of  Peloponnefus,  elapfed  half  a  century,  the  mofi:  illuflrious  in    ,         ' , 

the  Grecian  annals.     A  fmgle  republic,  one  of  fixteen  ftates,  whofe   T'!^  ^W  of 

united  pofieffions  nearly  equalled  the  extent  of  Scotland,  and  whofe  par-   ^-  ^'•479  — 

.  -         -  43'- 

ticular  territory  is  fcarcely  vilible  in  a  map  of  the  world,  carried  on 

an  offenfive  war  againft  the  Perfian  empire,  and,  though  furrounded 
by  jealous  allies  or  open  enemies,  profecuted  this  extraordinary  en- 
terprife  with  unexampled  fuccefs ;  at  length,  granting  fuch  condi- 
tions of  peace  as  the  pride  of  vi£lory  may  didate,  and  the  weight  of 
"Vol.  I.  3  G  accumulated 


la  arms  ; 
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C  H  A  P.    accumulated  difafters  condefcend  to  folicit  or  accept.     In  that  nar-- 

All  • 

row  fpace  of  time  the  fame  republic  credcd,  on  the  feeble  bafis  of 
her  fcanty  population  and  diminutive  territory,  a  mighty  mafs,  of 
empire  ;  eflabliflied  and  confirmed  her  authority  over  the  extent  of 
a  thoufand  miles  of  the  Afiatic  coaft,  from  Cyprus  to  the  Thra- 
cian  Bofphorus ;  took  pofieiTion  of  forty  intermediate  iflands ',  to- 
gether  with  the  important  ftraits  which  join  the  Euxine  and  the 
^gean  ;  conquered  and  colonized  the  winding  fhores  of  Macedoa 
and  Thrace  ;  commanded  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  from  Pontus  to 
the  Cherfonefus  Taurica,  or  Crim  Tartary  ;  and,  overawing  the 
barbarous  natives  by  the  experienced  terrors  of  her  fleet ',.  protected 
againft  thdr  injuftice  and  violence,  but  at  the  fame  time  converted,  tO' 
the  purpofes  of  her  own  ambition  and  intereft,  the  numerous  but 
fcattered  colonies  which  Miletus,  and  other  Greek  cities  of  Afia,  had 
at  various  times  eftablifhed  In  thofe  remote  regions'.  Our  wonder' 
will  be  juftly  encreafed  if  we  confider  that  Athens  obtained  thofe 
immortal  trophies,  not  over  ignorant  favages  or  effeminate  flaves,, 
but  over  men  who  had  the  fame  language  and  laws,  the  fame  blood; 
and  lineage,  the  fame  arts  and  arms,  in  fhort,  every  thing  commont 
with  the  vidlors  but  their  audacity  and  fortune, 
in  artj.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  glory   of  the  Athenians   that,   during  this 

rapid  feries  of  military  and  naval  triumphs,  they  cultivated,  with  a 
generous  enthufiafm,  the  arts  which  adorn  peace  as  well  as  war,  and 
carried  them  all  to  a  perfedion  which  few  nations  have  been  able 
to  imitate,  and  none  have  found  it  poffible  to  furpafs.  Buring  the 
adminiftration  of  a  fingle  man,  more  works  of  elegance  and  fplen— 
d-our,  more  magnificent  temples,  theatres,,  and  porticoes  were  ereiSed 
within  the  waJls  of  AthenSj  than  could  be  raifed  during  many  cen- 
turies in  Rome,  though  miftrefs  of  the   world,  by  the  wealth  and 

*  Several  of  tliefe  iflands  had  been  formerly  vernment  of  Athens,  they  were  finally  fub* 

conquered  by  Athenian  commanders,   parti-  dued  by  Pericles, 

cularly  Miltiades,  as  we  have  related  above;  ^  Plut.  in  Pericle. 

but  having  rebelled  againft  the  fevere  go-  ^  Strabo,  Geograph.  paflim. 

labour 
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labour  of  tributary  provinces  *.  In  the  fame  period  of  time  fculp-  CHAP, 
ture  attained  a  fublimity,  from  which  that  noble  art  could  never  af- 
terwards but  defcend  and  degenerate  ;  and  a  republic  hitherto  infe- 
rior in  works  of  invention  and  genius  to  feveral  of  her  neighbours, 
and  even  of  her  own  colonies,  produced,  in  the  fingle  lifetime  of 
Pericles,  thofe  ineftimable  models  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  philo- 
fophy',  which,  in  every  fucceeding  age,  the  enlightened  portion 
of  mankind  hath  invariably  regarded  as  the  beft  ftandards,  not 
merely  of  compofition  and  ftyle,  but  of  tafte  and  reafon.  The  name 
of  Greek  feemed  thenceforth  to  be  funk  in  that  of  Athenian  ;  Athenian 
writers  are  our  fureft  and  almoft  only  guides  in  relating  the  fubfe- 
quent  tranfadions  of  the  whole  nation";  and  from  them  we  learn 
what  is  yet  the  moft  extraordinary  circumllance  refpe£ling  the  Athe- 
nian empire,  that  it  had  been  built  on  fuch  ftable  foundations,  and 
reared  with  fuch  art  and  fkill,  as  might  have  long  defied  the  hoftilc 
jealoufy  of  Greece  and  Perfia,  confederate  in  arms  and  x-elent- 
ment,  if  various  caufes,  which  human  prudence  could  neither  fore- 
fee  nor  prevent,  had  not  flaaken  its  firmnefs,  and  precipitated  its 
downfal '. 

Such  is  the  fubjed  which  I  have  undertaken  to  treat  in  this  and 
the  two  following  Chapters ;  a  fubje£t  worthy  to  animate  the  dili- 
;gence,  and  call  forth  the  vigour  of  an  hiftorian  :  but,  if  he  truly  de- 
ferves  that  refpedted  name,  he  will  remember  that  it  is  lefs  his  duty  to 
amufe  the  fancy  by  general  defcription,  than  to  explain,  with  precifion 
and  pcrfpicuity,  the  various  tranfadions  of  this  interefting  and  fplendid 
theme  ;  to  give  the  reader  a  full  and  diftindl  view  of  the  complicated 
matter  which  it  involves  ;  and  to  remove  every  adventitious  circum- 
ftance  that  might  diftra£l  or  dazzle  the  attention,  as  aftronomers,  ia 
viewing  the  fun,  are  careful  to  ward  off  its  furrounding  fplendour. 

■♦  Plutarch,  in  Pericle.  great  men  flouriftiedduringhisadminiflratioB. 

'  Pericles   may  be   confidered  as  the  con-  *  I  mean  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  to- 
temporary  of  Socrates,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  gether   with  the  Athenian  orators,    philofo- 
Thucydides,    &c.    fmce,    although  he  died  phers,  and  poets, 
before  theai  of  the  plague,   thefe  and  other  7  Thucydid,  I.  vii.  &  viii.  paffim. 

3  G  2  Th? 
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CHAP.        The  military  fuccefs   of  the  Athenians^    (which   naturally  fornts" 
'^. — ^ '    the  firfl:  branch  of  the  fubjedl,  becaufe  it  not  only  fupplied  the  ma- 

Military  fuc-  .    ,         -    _  .  ,  i  i     , 

cefsofthat      tcrials  oi  luture  improvements,  but  awakened  that  energy  requifite 

«pu   ic.        to  cultivate  and  complete  them)  includes  three  feparate  adtions  whidi 

were  carried  on  at  the  {Imie  time,  and  confpired  to  the  iluiie  end, 

yet  cannot  be  related  in  one  perpetual  narrative,  without  occafioning 

fome  confufion  of  ideas,  alike  deftru£tive  of  the  plcafure  and  of  the 

ufe  of  hiftory.     While  we  endeavour  to  keep  each  feries  of  events 

unbroken  and  diftindl,. we  muft  be  careful  to  point  out  its  influence- 

on  the  fnnultaneous  or  fueceeding  tranfadions  of  the  times,    that 

our  relation  may  be  at  once  fatlsfiidory  and  faithful.     In  fuch  a  de- 

Dlvifion  of      lineation  the  trophies   of  the  Perfian  war  juftly  claim  the  firft  and 

^  '^  ""^  ■      moft  confpicuous  place ;    the  hoflile  animofity  of  rival  ftates,  which 

continually  envied  and  oppofed,  but,  for  reafons  that  will  be  fully 

explained,  coiald  neither  prevent  nor  retard  the  growing  fuperiority 

of  Athens,  ihall  occupy  the  middle  of  the  picture ;    and  we  iliall 

throw  into  the  back  ground  the  fuccellive  ufurpations  of  that  fortu^- 

nate  republic  over  her  allies,  colonies,  and  neighbours.. 

The  Athe-  The  common  fears  which,  notwithftanding  innumerable  fources 

Seftos."  cf  animofity,  had  formed,  and  hitherto  upheld  a  partial  confederacy 

Olymp.  q£  j.|-jg  Greeks,  were  removed  by  the  dccifive  victories  of  Platxa  and 

ixxv.   z.  '  ^ 

A.  C.  479.  Mycale'.  After  thefe  memorable  events,  it  was  the  firfl  care  of  the 
Athenians  to  bring  home  their  wives,  children,  and  mofl:  valuable 
effeds  from  the  ifles  of  iEgina  and  Salamis.  In  the  latter  ifland 
they  celebrated  their  good  fortune  by  a  national  folemnity.  The 
fublime  Sophocles  joined  in  the  chorus  of  boys  which  danced,  in  ex- 
ultation, around  the.  barbarian  fpoils  ' ;  the  valour  of  his  predeceflbr, . 
^fchylus,  had  contributed  to  the  victories  by  which  they  were  ob- 

'  The  chief  materials  for  this  portion  of  fanias's  Defcription    of  Greece,  and  Pliny's 

hiftory  confift  in  the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  Natural  Hillory  ;  fcattered  fads  are  fupplied 

Thucydides;     the    eleventh   and  twelfth    of  by  other  ancient  writers,  whofe   works  will 

Diodorus  Siculus  ;  Plutarch's  Lives  of  The-  be  carefully  cited, 

miftodes,  ArilUdes,  Cimon,  Pericles ;    Pau-  »  Athenscus,  1.  i. 

.talned; 
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fainecl;  and  his  rival,  the  tender  Euripides,  was  born  in  the  ifle  of  C  II  A  ?, 
Salamis '",  on  that  important  day  which  proved  ahke  glorious  to  i  -^-,  _jt 
Greece  and  fatal  to  Perfia.  But  an  attention  to  domeftic  concerns 
prevented  not  the  Athenians  from  pufliing  the  war  %vith  vigour, 
though  deferted  by  the  Spartans  and  other  Peloponnefians,  who 
failed  home  before  winter.  The  Afiatic  colonies,,  animated  by  thfe 
recent  recovery  of  freedom,  feconded  the  Athenian  ardour  ;  and  the 
confederates,  having  fuccefsfully  infefted  the  territories  of  the  great 
king,  befieged  and  took  the  rich  city  of  Seftos  in  the  Cherfonefus  of 
Thrace,  the  only  place  of  ftrength  which  adhered  to  the  Perfian  in-*-- 
tereft  in  that  fertile  peninfula  ".■ 

During  the  two  following  years  the  war  languifhed  abroad,  while   Athens  re- 
the  fymptoms  of  jealoufy  and  difcord,  which  had  already  appeared   tified. 
in  the  feparation  of  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  fleets,  broke  out  with  ixxl^^^',  4. 

more  virulence  at  home.     The  Athenians  began  the  laborious  tafk   a.  0.^78  &- 

'  477* 

of  rebuilding  their  ruined  city,  which  the  Perfian  fpoils  might  con- 
tribute to  enrich  with  uncommon  magnificence,  and  which  the  ac- 
quaintance gained  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  with  the  graceful  forms 
of  Ionic  and  Doric  architecture,  might  enable  them  to  adorn  with 
more  beauty  and  elegance  than  had  yet  been  difplayed  in  Europci 
But  the  weighty  advice  of  Themiftocles  prevailed  on  them  to  fufpend 
this  noble  undertaking,  and  engaged  them,  inftead  of  decorating  their 
capital  with  temples,  theatres,  and  gymnafia,  to  fortify  it  by  walls 
of  fuch  ftrength  and  folidity  as  might  thenceforth  bid  defiance  to 
every  enemy,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic.  In  an  age  when  the 
art  of  attack  was  fo  rude  and  imperfeft,  that  the  fmalleft  fortrefs  ■ 
formed  an  objed  of  Importance,  fuch  a  defign  could  not  fail  of  ex- 
citing jealoufy  in  the  neighbouring  republics.-  The  meafure  was  jealoufy  of-' 
fcarcely  determined  when  an  embafly  arrived  from  Sparta,  remon-  ^^"^'^ 
ftrating  againft  a  defign  peculiarly  dangerous  and  alarming  to  thofe 
■who  owed  their  fafety   to    the  weaknefs   of   their    cities.       If  the 

'°  Vita  Euripid.  ."' Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  cvi,     Diodor.  1.  xi.  c.  xxxvii.; 
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CHAP.    Greeks,    It  was  faid,    "   had    poffefled   any  town    of  Impregnable 

XII 
^  __'  .  flrength,  they  mud  have  found  it  impoffiblc  to  expel  the  Barba- 
rians from  their  country.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  who  had 
hitherto  fo  generoufly  maintained  the  caufe  of  the  confederacy,  ought 
not  only  to  defifb  from  raifing  walls  and  fortifications,  but  even  to 
prevent  a  fimilar  defign  in  any  republic  beyond  the  Ifthmus  ;  the 
Peloponnefus  was  alone  fufBcient  to  afford,  in  time  of  danger,  a  fe- 
cure  refuge  to  the  whole  Grecian  name." 
dlfcovered  Themiftocles  eafily  unveiled   the   fufpiclon  and  hatred  concealed 

tocles  i ""  "     under  this  fpecious  mafli  of  public  utility,  and  encouraged  his  coun- 
trymen to-  elude  the  Spartan  artifice  by  fimilar  addrefs.     The  fenate 
of  the  five  hundred,  who  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambafi^adors,  de- 
clared that  Athens   would   adopt  no  meafure  inconfiftent  with   the 
public  intereft,  and  promifed  fpeedily  to  fend  an  embafly,  in  their 
turn,  which  would  remove  all  groundlefs  apprehenfions  entertained 
on   that  fubjed.     The   Lacedemonians  having  returned  with  this 
temporifing  anfwer,   Themiftocles    was    immediately   difpatched   to 
Sparta,  and  expeded,  as  he  had  previoufly  concerted  matters  with 
his  countrymen '^  to  be  followed,  at  a  proper  time,   by  Arlftides, 
the  moft  refpedted  charadler  of  his  age;    and  by^Lificles,  an  able 
orator  in  the  fenate  and  aflembly.     Meanwhile  the  Athenian  walls 
arofe  with  unexampled  celerity.     Not  only  flaves,  artificers  by  pro- 
feflion,  and  the  poorer  clafies  of  citizens,  but  magiftrates  of  the  firfl 
rank,  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  republic,  wrought  with  their  own 
hands,  and  with  unceafing  induftry.     The  feeble  efforts  of  women 
and  children  contributed  to  the  ufeful  labour.    Tlie  moft  fuperftitious 
of  men  negledled  their  accuftomed  folemnitles,  and  no  longer  ac- 
knowledged  the  diftindion   of  days  or  feafons :    nor  did  even  the 
filent  tranquillity  of  night  abate  the  ardour  of  their  diligence.     The 
ruins  of  their  city  happily  fuppUed  them  with  a  rich  variety  of  mate- 
prial ;    no  edifice  was  fpared,  public  or  private,  facred  or  profane  j 

f*  Idem  ibid,  &  in  Theniift.  Lyfias  Orat.  Fuiieb.  Sc  Cont.  Alcibiad. 

the 
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the  rude  fculpture  of  ancient  temples,  even  the  mutilated  tombs  of    ^  ^^  ^  ^' 
theii-  anceftors,  were  confounded  in  the  common  mafs  ;  and,  at  the    i^ .  ^,--^ 
diftance  of  near  a  century,  the  fingular  appearance  of  the  wall,  com- 
pofed   of  ftones  rough  and  unpoliflied,  of  various  colours,  and  un- 
equal fize,  attefted  the  rapid  exertions  by  which  the  work  had  been 
conftru£ted  ". 

Themiftocles  had  hitherto,  under  various  pretences-,  avoided  de-  and  its  effeff* 
daring  his  commiffion  before  the  Spartan  fenate.  When  urged  to  addrefs.^ 
this  meafure  by  fome  of  the  magiftrates,  who  began  to  fufpedl  his 
filence,  he  ilill  alleged  the  abfence  of  his  colleagues  as  a  fufficient 
reafon  for  delay.  But  a  company  of  travellers,  who  had  recently 
vifited  Athens,  gave  intelligence  of  the  extraordinary  works  carrying, 
on  In  that  city.  This  information,  and  the  refentment  of  the  Spar- 
tans which  it  occafioned,  muft  have  difconcerted  a  man  who  pof- 
feffed  lefs  cool  boldnefs  than  the  commander  at  Salamis  and  Arte- 
mifium.  But  Themiftocles,  with  the  addrefs  congenial  to  his  cha- 
racter, afterted,  that  it  was  unworthy  the  gravity  of  Sparta  to  regard 
the  vague  rumours  of  obfcure  men  ;  and  that  before  lightly  fufpedl- 
Ing  the  approved  fidelity  of  their  allies,  fhe  ought  to  beftow  fome 
pains  in  difcovering  the  truth.  This  declaration  was  enforced.  It  is- 
faid,  by  feafonable  bribes  to  the  moft  popular  of  the  Ephori ;  ancJ 
the  Spartans,  deluded  or  corrupted,  agreed  to  difpatch  a  fecond  em- 
bafTy  to  Athens,  confifting  of  fome  of  their  moft  refpe£table  citizens. 
Thefe  men  had  no  fooner  arrived  at  their  deftination,  than  they  were 
taken  into  cuftody,  as  pledges  for  the  fafe  return  of  Themiftocles  and 
his  colleagues,  who  by  this  time  had  brought  him  the  welcome  news,, 
that  the  walls  were  completed.  The  Athenian  ambafladors  were  now 
prepared  to  throw  oif  the  mafk.  They  appeared"  in  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian affembly  ;  and  Themiftocles,  fpeaking  for  the  reft^,  declared,, 
that  his  countrymen  needed  not  to  learn  from  their  confederates,, 
■what  meafures  were  honourable  to  themfelves,  and  beneficial  to  the" 

'3  Thucydid.  1.  i.  c.  Ixxxix.  &  feqq, 
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tC  K  A  p.    common  caufe  ;  that,  by  his  advice,  they  had  firmly  defended  their 

2\  1.1* 


•city  againft  the  affaults  of  open  enemies  and  jealous  friends  ;  and 
that  if  Sparta  entertained  any  refcHtment  of  this  meafure,  which 
was  evidently  not  lefs  conducive  to  the  public  intereft,  than,  per- 
haps, difpleafmg  to  private  ambition,  her  anger  would  be  equally 
unjuft  and  impotent,  fince  her  own  citizens  mull  remain  as  hoftages 
at  Athens,  till  his  colleagues  and  hlmfeif  fhould  be  reftored  in  fafety 
to  their  country  '*.  Whatever  fecret  indignation  this  fpeech  might 
excite,  the  Spartans  thought  proper  to  fupprefs  their  animofity. 
They  allowed  the  ambafladors  to  return  home  ;  but  the  condud  of 
Themiftocles  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unrelenting  hatred  with 
which  he  was  perfecuted  by  Sparta  ;  whofe  intrigues  engaged  all 
Greece,  not  excepting  Athens  herfelf,  in  the  deftrudion  of  this 
illuftrious  citizen.  Yet  his  eminent  fervices,  before  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  ftorm  of  perfecution,  gave  an  opportunity  to  his 
unworthy  country  to  dlfplay  more  fully  her  fignal  ingratitude  ". 
^Themiftocles  The  ancient  Athenian  harbour  of  Phalericum  was  fmal!,  narrow, 
Pirsus.  and  inconvenient.     To  fupply  its  defects,  Themiflocles,  even  before 

Ixl^^l  the  Perfian  invafion,  had  recommended  the  Pira:us,  a  place  five  miles 

A.  C.  477.  (Jiftant  from  the  citadel,  furnifhed  with  three  natural  bafons,  which, 
if  fufficiently  fortified,  might  form  a  far  more  commodious  and  fe- 
cure  ftation  for  the  Athenian  navy.  The  foundations  were  laid,  and 
the  walls  began  to  rife,  when  the  cr-uel  ravages  of  the  Barbarians  in- 
terrupted the  undertaking.  Having  in  the  preceding  year  fortified 
the  city,  Themiftocles  thought  the  prefent  a  proper  time  to  finifh 
the  new  harbour "",  His  addrefs,  his  eloquence,  and  his  bribes, 
were  feafonably  applied  to  divert  the  refentment  of  Sparta,  who, 
though  thenceforth  lefs  jealous  of  the  naval  than  military  power  of 
her  rival,  threatened,  on  this  occafion,  to  enter  Attica  with  an 
armed  force.     But  the  artful  Athenian  had  the  (kill  to  perfuade  the 

■'*  Plut.  &-C.  ibid.  ~  "^  Tliucydid.    I.  i.  c.  xciii.     Plut.  in  The- 

*'  i^iodor.  1,,  xj.  p.  437.  mill.     Diodor.  xi,  436. 
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Spartans,    and  their  allies,  that  the  procuring  a    ftrong  and  capa-    ^  ^^^  *'• 

cious    harbour   was   a  matter  eflentially  requiiite    to    the    common    «— — u •* 

intereft  of  the  Grecian  confederacy.  The  work,  meantime,  was 
carried  on  at  Athens  with  much  fpirit  and  adivity,  and,  in  lefs 
than  a  twelvemonth,  brought  to  fuch  a  profperous  conclufion,  as 
could  fcarcely  be  credited,  but  on  the  teftimony  of  a  contemporary 
hlflorian  of  the  moft  approved  diligence  and  fidelity  ".  The  new 
walls  were  fufficiently  broad  to  admit  two  carriages  abreafl:  ;  the 
ftones  compofing  them  were  of  an  immenfe  fize,  ftrongly  united  by 
bars  of  iron,  which  were  faftened  by  melted  lead.  The  Pifxus  foon 
grew  into  a  town,  containing  many  thoufand  inhabitants.  It  was 
joined  to  the  city  by  walls  begun  by  Cimon,  but  finiflied  by  Pericles, 
twenty  years  after  the  harbour  itfelf  had  been  eredled.  The  new  A.  C.  45;. 
buildings  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  are  often  mentioned  in  hiflory  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Long  Walls.  They  extended  forty  ftadia  on 
either  fide ;  and  when  added  to  the  circumference  of  the  ancient 
city  (about  fixty  ftadia),  give  us  for  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Athe- 
nian fortifications  an  extent  of  nearly  eighteen  Englifh  miles  '\ 

The  altercations   and    animofities    excited   by  fuch  undertakings   The  war 

r    1  1  1  1     •  ■       1  againft  Per- 

among  the  coniederates  at  home,  prevented  not  their  united  arms  fia  continued 
from  aflaultlng  the  dominions  of  the  great  king.  Thirty  Athenian,  federa^sT' 
and  fifty  Peloponnefian  fhips,  had  been  employed  to  expel  the 
Perfian  garrifons  from  the  fea-ports  which  they  ftill  occupied  in 
the  Hellefpont,  the  Prepontis,  and  the  ^gean  ifles.  The  European 
fleet,  being  feafonably  joined  by  various  fquadrons  from  the  Greek 
cities  of  Afia,  fcoured  the  eaftern  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
delivered  from  oppreffion  the  long-enflaved  ifland  of  Cyprus.    Their  who  take 

Bvzantium. 

next  operation  muft  have  been  at  a  confiderable  diftance  of  time,   Olvmp. 
fince  they  had  to  return  near  two  hundred  leagues  wcftward,  and   a.  c.  476. 
then  to  proceed  almoft  as  far  towards  the  north,   and  the  Bofpho- 

■'  Thucydid.  ubi  fupra.         "  Paufanias,  p.  20,  Sc  fcqq.    S;rabo,  p.  391,  &  feqq.    Plut. 
in  Cimon. 

Vol.  I.  ,?  H  rus 
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CHAP,    rus  of  Thrace.     At  the  entrance  of  this  celebrated  canal,    which 

XII. 

joins  the  Euxine  and  Propontis,    the  city  of  Byzantium,  deftined 
in  future  ages  to  become  the  feat  of  empire,  and  long  to  remain  the 
chief  emporium  of  Europe  and  Afia,  had  been  firfl  founded  by  a 
feeble  colony  of  Megareans,  which  had  gradually  become  populous, 
flourifhing,  and  independent,  but  which  was  adlually  commanded 
and  infulted  by  armed  Barbarians.     It  is  not  probable  that  Xerxes, 
or  his  minifters,  perceived  the  peculiar  fecurity  of  Byzantium,  fituate 
between  the   Bofphorus  and  the  Hellefpont,  two  ftraits,   which  it 
might  occafionally  fliut  to  an  hoftile  navy,  or  open  to  the  fleets  of 
commerce.     But  had  they  been  fenfible  of  this  advantage,  the  mis- 
fortunes   hitherto    attending   all    their   maritime    enterprifes,    muft 
have  rendered  it  impoflible  to  encourage  their  feamen  to  refift  a 
victorious   enemy.      They  difcovered,    however,    more   than   their 
ufual  vigour,  in  defending,  by  land,  a  place  which  they  regarded  as 
the  center  of  very  valuable  pofleffions.    The  adjacent  coafi:  of  Thrace 
forms  a  ftriking  contraft  with  the  inland  parts  of  that  country.     In- 
flead  of  bleak  heaths,    and    fnowy  mountains,    which   deform  the 
inhofpitable   regions  of  H.-cmus  and   Rhodope,  the   maritime  pro- 
vinces produce  in  abundance,  vines,  olives,  the  moft  ufeful  grains, 
and  the  moft  delicious  fruits.     The  climate  vies  with  the  delightful 
foftnefs    of  the  Afiatic  plains  ;    and   the  foil  had  been  long  culti- 
vated by  Greek  colonies,  who  had  widely  extended  themfelves  on 
both  fides  of  Byzantium.     The  Barbarians  ftrengthened  the  garri- 
fon  of  the  place,  which  was  well  fupplied  with  provilions,  and  com- 
manded by  Perfians  of  the  firft  diftindion,  among  whom  were  feve- 
ral  kinfmen  of  the  great  king.     The  fiege  was  obftinate,  but  the 
events  of  it  are  not  defcribed  in  hiftory.     It  is  only  known,  that  the 
walls  were  ftormed,    and  that  an  immenfe  booty,    together  with 
many  Perfian  princes  and  nobles,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 


tors". 


'»  Plut.  in  AriAid.     Thucydid.  1.  i.  95,  &  feqq.     Diodor.  1.  xi.  ^4—46. 
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Here  ends  the  glory  of  Paufanlas,  who  ftill  commanded  the  forces    ^  H  A  p. 
of  the  confederacy ;  a  man  whofe  fame  would  rival  the  mod  illuf-    ' »'— ~> 

r  •        •  111/-  11  '  T        r  r  r,  •  "^'^^  confpi- 

tnous  names  or  antiquity,  had  he  lallen  in  the  nege  or  Byzantium.  racyofPaa- 
The  rich  fpoils  of  Plattea,  of  which  the  tenth  was  allotted  to  him,  as    ^"'*^ ' 
general,  raifed  him  above  the  equality  required  by  the  republican 
inftitutions  of  his  country.     His  recent  conqueft  ftill  farther   aug- 
mented   his  wealth  and    his   ambition  ;    a  continual   flow    of  pro- 
fperity,  which  is  dangerous    to   the  beft-regulated    minds,    proved 
fatal  to  the  afpiring  temper  of  Paufanias.     As  he  conceived  himfelf 
too  great  to  i-emain  a  fubjeiTt;,  he  was  willing  to  become  a  fovereign, 
through  the  affiftance  of  Xerxes,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try.    To  this  prince  he  made  application,   by  means  of  Gongylus 
the  Eretrian,  a  fit  inftrument  for  any  kind  of  villainy.     To  fuch  an 
aifociate  Paufanias  had  entrufted  the  noble  Perfians  taken  in  Byzan- 
tium.    This  man  efcaped  with  his  prifoners  acrofs  the  Bofphorus, 
and  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  great  king,  in  which  the  Spartan  ge- 
neral, having  mentioned  as  an  indubitable  proof  of  his  fincerity,  the 
reftoring  his  captive  kinfmen,    propofed  to  enter  into  flridt  amltr 
with  Xerxes,  to  take  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  fecond  his  ef- 
forts in  conquering  Greece,  and  to  hold  that  country  as  a  depend- 
ent province  of  the  Perfian  empire.     The  Perfian  is  faid  to  have 
highly  relifhed  thefe  propofals,  the  fubjugation  of  Greece  being  the 
great  object  of  his  reign.     It  is  certain  that  he  fpeedily  fent  Arta- 
bazus,  a  nobleman  of  confidence,  to  confer  and  co-operate  with  the 
traitor. 

But  Paufanias  himfelf  aded  with  the  precipitancy  and  Inconfift-  ;ii  <.„„, 
ency  of  a  man,  who  had  either  been  deluded  into  treafon  by  bad  *^"'^^' 
advice,  or  totally  intoxicated  by  the  dangerous  vapours  of  ambition 
that  floated  in  his  diftempered  brain.     Inftead  of  diflembling  his 
defigns  until  they  were  ripe  for  execution,  he  aflumed  at  once  the 
tone  of  a  mafler,  and  the  manners  of  a  tyrant.     He  became  difficult 

3  H  2  of 
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of  accefs  to  his  colleagues  in  command  ;  difdained  their  advice  ihi 
concerting  meafures  which  they  were  ©I'dered:  to  execute ;  he  was 
Hirrounded  by  guards,  chofen  from  the  conquered  Barbarians  ;  and' 
he  punifhed  the  flighteft  oifence  in  the  allied  troops  with  a  rigour 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Grecian  diicipline.  He  ftill  managed,  in- 
deed, the  fierce  fpirits  of  the  Spartans,  but  without  any  degree  of 
prudence,  fmce  the  diftindlrons  which  he  demanded  for  them^  tendedi 
only  te-  irritate  and  inflame  their  confederates,  who  were  not  allowed' 
to  forage,  to  draw  water,  to  cut  down  ftraw  for  their  beds,  until  the 
countrymen  of  Paufanias  had  been  previoufly  furnifhed  Vv-ith  all  thefe 
articles. 

This  Intolerable  infolence  difgufted  and  provoked  the  army  in  ge- 
neral, but  efpecially  the  lonians,  who  lamented  that  they  had  been 
no  fooner  delivered  from  the  fhackles  of  Perfian  defpotifm,    than. 
they  wei-e  bent  under  the  feverer  and  more  odious  yoke  of  Sparta. 
By  common  confent,  they  repaired  to  the  Athenian  Ariftides,  and' 
his  colleague  Cimon,  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  a  youth  of  the  faired 
hopes,  who  had  fignalized  his  patriotifm  and  valour,  in  all  the  glo- 
rious fcenes  of  the  war.    Their  defigns  being  approved'  by  the  Athe- 
nian admirals,  Uliades  and  Antagoras,  who  refpedively  commanded 
the  fleets  of  Samos  and  Chios,  the  bravefl:  of  all  the  maritime  allies, 
feized  the  firft  opportunity  to  infult  the  galley  of  Paufanias;   and 
when  reproached  and  threatened  by  the  Spartan,  they  defired  him 
to  thank  Fortune,  who  had  favoured  him  at  Platsea,  the  memory 
of  which  vidtory  alone  faved  him  from  the  immediate  punifhment  of 
his  arrogance  and  cruelty.     Thefe  words  fpeedily  re-echoed  through 
the  whole  fleet,  and  ferved,  as  foon  as  they  were  heard,  for  the 
fignal  of  general  revolt.     The  different  fquadrons  of  Afia  and  the 
Hellefpont  failed   from  their  ftations,   joined   the  fhips   of  Uliades 
and  Antagoras,  loudly  declared  againft  the  infolent  ambition  of  Pau- 
fanias,, 
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fanias,  abjured  the  proud  tyranny  of  Sparta,  and  for  ever  ranged  ^  ^rf  ^' 
themfelves  under  the  victorious  colours  of  Athens,  v.-hofe  generous  ' — -i^-^ — -* 
magnanimity  feemed  beft  fitted  to  command  the  willing  obedience  of 

c  to 

freemen    . 

This  revolution  had  immediate  and  important  effe£ts,  which  we   Paufinias 

'^  recalled  by 

fhall  proceed  to  explain,  when  we  have  puniihed  and  difmifled  the   the  Spartansi. 

unworthy  Paufanias.     Apprifed   of  his  malverfation  and  treachery,  ixxvi.  2. 

the  Spartan  fenate    recalled   him   to    ftand   trial   for  his  life.      But      "    '  ^'^'^ 

his  immenfe  wealth  enabling  him   to   corrupt  the   integrity  of  his 

judges,  he  efcaped  without  farther  punifhment  than  degradation  from 

his  office,  and  paying  a  heavy  fme.     In  his  ftead  the  Spartans  fubfti- 

tuted,  not  one  admiral,  but  feveral  captains,  with  divided  authority, 

thereby  to  remove  the  odium  and  refentment  which  the  infolence 

of  unlimited  command  had  excited  among  their  confederates.     Pau- 

fanias,  though  diverted  of  his  public  charader,  having  accompanied 

thefe  officers  to  the  Hellefpont,  in  a  veffi;!  fitted  out   at  his  private   Returns  w 

expence,  began  to  difplay  more  arrogance  than  ever.     He  difdained 

not  only  the  manners  and  behaviour,  but  the  drefs  and  appearance, 

of  a  Greek  ;  carried  on,  almofl:  openly,  his  treacherous  correfpond- 

ence  with  Artabazus ;  increafed  the  number  of  his  Barbarian  guards 

and  attendants  ;  trampled  with  contempt  on  the  moft  revered  infti- 

tutions  of  his  country  ;  and  affiuned  that  provoking  pomp  of  power, 

and  that  offenfive  oftentation  of  vice,  which  difgraced  the  profligate 

lives  of  the  Perfian  fatraps "'. 

When  the  Spartan  magiftrates  received  a  full  account  of  his  pride   "■^caHed  hj 

r  o  *  the  Icytalei; 

and  folly,  they  were  apprehenfive  left  he  might  refufe  to  return 
home  on  an  ordinary  fummons,  and  therefore  employed  the  form  of 
the  fcytale',  which  they  referved  for  the  moft  folemn  occaficns.  The 
fcytale  (for  opinion  can  give  importance  to  any  thing)  was  only 
a  narrow  fcroU  of  parchment,  which  had  been  rolled  on  a  piece  of 
•wood,  and  then  ftamped  with  the  decree  of  the  republic.     Every 

^  Nepos  in  Paufan.     PlutarcH.  in  Ariftid..  "  Thucydid.  i.  95.  &  12S. 

Spartan,: 
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C  ^,f  ^'  Spartan,  inverted  with  authority  at  home  or  abroad,  poflefTed  a 
c — ^v— — '  tally  exadly  correfponding  to  the  rod  on  which  the  parchment 
had  been  firft  rolled.  By  applying  his  tally,  the  words  of  the 
fcytale  neceffarily  arranged  themfelves  in  their  original  form,  and 
attefted  the  authentic  command  of  the  magiftrate.  As  tutor  to 
the  infant  king  of  Sparta,  Paufanias  had  been  furniflied  with  an 
inftrument  of  this  kind ;  and  fuch  is  the  effeift  of  legal  formality, 
that  a  man  who  would  probably  have  defpiled  the  injuniElion  of  ^ 
fnnple  letter,  returned  v/ithout  delay  to  a  country  which  he  had  be- 
trayed, when  recalled  by  this  frivolous,  but  refpecfled  ceremony, 
andpunifh-  The   external   profeffions,  and   hypocritical  pedantry,  of  Spartan 

virtue,  were  mofl  fliamefully  detcQed  and  expofed  in  the  whole  af- 
fair of  Paufanias.  Though  convidted  of  the  mod  odious  tyranny, 
extortion,  and  profligacy,  he  was  flill  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  perfonal  freedom  ;  to  correfpond  by  frequent  meflages  with  his 
accomplice  Artabazus  ;  and,  at  length,  to  tamper  with  the  Helots 
and  Meflenians,  thefe  opprefled  flaves,  who  were  ever  ready  to  re- 
bel againft  the  unrelenting  tyranny  of  their  mafters.  But  as  it  ex- 
ceeded even  the  opulence  and  effrontery  of  Paufanias,  to  corrupt 
and  influence  the  whole  republic,  thofe  who  had  either  efcaped  the 
general  contagion  of  venality,  or  who  were  offended  at  not  fharing 
his  bribes,  accufed  him,  a  third  time,  of  treafon  to  Greece,  In  con- 
fequence  of  an  event  which  enabled  them  in  the  fulleft  manner 
to  make  good  the  charge.  An  unhappy  youth,  who  lived  with 
Paufanias  as  the  infamous  minifter  of  his  pleafure,  was  deftined  by 
that  monfter  to  become  the  vidlim  of  his  ambition.  He  was  charged 
with  a  letter  from  his  mafter  to  Artabazus,  In  which,  after  explain- 
ing the  actual  ftate  of  his  affairs,  Paufanias  hinted  to  him,  as  had 
been  his  ufual  pradice,  to  difpatch  the  bearer.  The  fufpicious 
youth,  who  had  obferved  that  none  of  thofe  fent  on  fuch  errands 
ever  returned  to  their  country,  broke  open  the  letter,  and  read  his 
own  fate.     Fired  with  refentment,  he  inftantly  carried  the  writing 

to 
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to  the  enemies  of  Paufanias,  who  prudently  advifed  the  mefTenger  to    ^  ^ J^  ^* 

take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  expedling  that  his  mafter    * ^    ■  ' 

\T0uld  foon  follow  him.  Meanwhile  they  pradtifed  a  concealment 
in  the  wall  of  the  temple,  and  having  acquainted  the  Ephori,  and 
other  chief  magiftrates,  with  their  contrivance  for  convidting  the 
traitor  by  his  own  words,  they  obtained  a  deputation  to  accompany 
them,  to  remain  concealed  with  them  in  the  temple,  and  to  overhear 
the  mutual  reproaches  of  Paufanias  and  his  meffenger.  Yet  the  fu- 
perftition  of  the  Spartans  permitted  them  not  to  feize  the  criminal 
in  that  facred  edifice.  He  was  allowed  to  retire  in  fafety ;  and 
when  the  fenate  had  at  length  determined  to  lay  hold  of  him,  he 
was  privately  admonifhed  of  his  danger  by  fome  members  of  that 
venal  affembly.  Upon  this  intelligence,  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  from  which  it  being  unlawful  to  drag  him,  that  afylum 
was  furrounded  by  guards,  and  he  thus  perifhed  by  hunger  ". 

The  late  punifhment  of  this  deteftable  traitor  could  not  repair  the  Ariilidei  en- 
ruinous  effeds  of  his  mifcondud  and  villainy.  Not  only  the  jhe^financet 
lonians,  who  had  firft  begun  the  revolt,  but  the  foreign  confederates   'i^}^^  """ 

'  "^  °  federates. 

in  general,  loudly  rejeded  the  pretenfions  of  Dorcis  and  other  cap-  oiymp. 

1       o  1       1     r  Ixxvi.   2. 

tains  whom  the  Spartans  had  fent  to  command  them.  A  few  com-  a.  C.  475;. 
munities  of  Peloponnefus  alone  followed  the  Lacedemonian  ftandard  ; 
but  the  iflanders  and  Afiatics  unanimoufly  applied  to  Ariftidcs,  to 
whofe  approved  wifdom  and  virtue  they  not  only  entrufted  the  ope- 
rations of  the  combined  armament,  but  voluntarily  fubmitted  their 
more  particular  concerns;  and  experience  foon  juftified  their  prudent 
choice.  Pay  was  not  yet  introduced  into  the  Grecian  fervice,  becaufe 
the  charadler  oifoldkr  was  not  feparated  from  that  of  citi%cn.  It  had 
been  ufual,  however,  to  raife  annually  a  certain  proportion  of  fup- 
plies  among  the  feveral  confederates,  in  order  to  purchafe  arms,  to 
equip  and  vi£tual  the  gallies,  and  to  provide  fuch  engines  of  war  as 
proved  requifite  in  ftorming  the  fortified  towns  belonging  to  the 
^'^  Thucyd.  1.  i.  c.  cxxviii.  &  feqq.    Diodor.  ].  xi.  c,  xliv.  &  Nepos  in  Paufan. 

7  common 
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common  enemy  ".  By  unanimous  fuffrage,  Ariflides  was  appointed 
to  new-model  and  apply  this  neceflary  tax,  which  had  been  impofed 
and  exadted  by  the  Spartans  without  fufficient  attention  to  the  re- 
fpedive  faculties  of  the  contributaries.  The  honeft  Athenian  exe- 
cuted this  delicate  office  with  no  lefs  judgment  than  equity.  The 
Vv  hole  annual  impofition  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fixty  talents, 
about  ninety  thoufand  pounds  fterling ;  which  was  proportioned 
with  fuch  nice  accuracy,  that  no  flate  found  the  fmallefl;  reafon  to 
complain  of  partiality  or  injuflice.  The  common  treafure  was  kept 
in  the  central  and  facred  iflanJ  of  Delos  j  and,  though  entrnfted  to 
the  perfonal  difcretion  of  the  Athenian  commander,  was  foon  con- 
ceived to  lie  at  the  difpofition  of  his  republic  '*. 

While  the  merit  of  Ariftides  thus  procured  his  countrymen  the 
management  of  the  national  treafury  of  Greece,  Themiftocies  was 
equally  fuccefsful  in  improving  the  internal  refources  of  the  ftate. 
By  yielding  more  protedion  to  ftrangers  than  they  enjoyed  in  neigh- 
bouring cities,  he  augmented  not  only  the  populoufnefs,  but  the 
wealth  of  Athens,  as  that  defcription  of  men  paid  an  aiTaual  contri- 
bution in  return  for  their  fecurity  ^'.  This,  together  with.dlher 
branches  of  the  revenue,  he  employed  in  building  annually  about 
fixty  gallies,  the  addition  of  which  to  the  Athenian  navy  abundantly 
compenfated  fuch  loffes  as  were  fuftained  by  the  accidents  of  the 
fea  in  foreign  parts.  Notwithftanding  the  envy  and  malice  of  worth- 
lefs  demagogues,  who  infefted  the  Athenian  affembly  and  courts  of 
jullice,  Themiftocies  was  faft  advancing  to  the  attainment  of  the 
fame  authority  at  home,  which  Ariftides  enjoyed  abroad,  when 
complaints  arrived  from  Sparta,  that  he  had  confpired  with  Paufanias 
to  betray  the  public  liberty.  The  known  refentment  of  the  Spartans 
againft  this  extraordinary  man,  fufficiently  explains  the  reafon  why 
they,  who  were  fo  dilatory  in  their  proceedings  againft  Paufanias 
himfclf,  fliould  be  fo   eager   to   bring  to  puniftunent   his  fuppofed' 

''  Plut.  ill  Ariftid.  p.  532.  &  feqq.  **  Ibid.  p.  534.  Thuc)d.  l.i..c.xcvi. 

Pjudor.  p-  {\o,  "'  Lyfias  adr.  Philon. 

I  accomplice. 
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accomplice.     But  it   is  not  eafy  to  conceive,   how  the  Athenians    ^  ^^^  ^' 


could  admit  fuch  an  accufation  againft  a  man,  whofe  fingular  valour 
and  condudl  had  gained  the  decifive  victory  at  Salamis ;  whofe 
counfels  and  addrefs  had  fortified  their  city  with  impregnable 
ftrength ;  whofe  foreflght  and  adivity  had  procured  them  a  fleet 
■which  no  nation  in  the  world  could  refift;  and  whofe  abilities  and 
patriotifm  had  not  only  faved  his  country  from  the  mod  formidable 
invafion  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  which  was  principally  direded 
againft  Athens,  but  amidft  the  terrors  of  this  invafion,  the  treachery 
of  falfe  friends,  and  the  violence  of  open  enemies,  had  fo  eminently 
contributed  to  raife  his  republic  to  the  firft  rank  in  the  Grecian 
confederacy.  Yet  fuch,  on  the  one  hand,  was  the  effed  of  that 
envy  which,  in  republics,  always  accompanies  excellence  ;  and  fuch, 
on  the  other,  the  influence  of  Spartan  bribery  and  intrigues,  that  The- 
miflocles  was  banifhed  by  the  oftracifm,  a  punifliment  inflidled  on 
men  whofe  afpiring  ambition  feemed  dangerous  to  freedom,  which 
required  njpt  the  proof  of  any  particular  delinquency,  and  which  had 
effed  only  during  a  term  of  years '''. 

•  'It'is  probable,  that  the  illuftrious  exile  would  have  been  recalled  His  death 
before  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time ;  but  the  perfecution  of  ler. 
Sparta  allowed  not  his  countrymen  leifure  to  repent  of  their  feverity.   ^J^^' 
Having  punifhed  Paufanias,  they  acquainted  the  Athenians,  "  That  ^-  ^-  +75- 
from  the  papers  of  that  notorious  traitor,  complete  evidence  appeared 
of  the  guilt  of  Themiftocles  ;  that  it  was  not  fufficient,  therefore,  to 
have  expelled  him  for  a  few  years  from  Athens,  by  an  indulgent 
decree,  which  the  afl^embly  might  revoke  at  pleafure  ;    that  crimes 
againft  the  general  confederacy  of  Greece,   ought  to  be  judged  by 
the  Amphi£tyonic  council,   and  punifhed  by  death,  or  perpetual  ba- 
nifhment."     The  Athenians  fhamefully  complied  with  this  demand. 
It  appeared,  indeed,  that  Themiflocles  had  correfponded  with  Pau- 
lanias,  and  been  privy  to  his  defigns ;   but  he  perfifted  in  affirming, 

*5  Diodor.  p.  445.  &  feqq.     Plut.  ibid. 

Vol.  I.  3  I  that 
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that  he  never  had  approved  them.    The  rivaKhlp  and  enmity  fubfifting 
between  Sparta  and  Argos,  had  induced  him  to  choofe  the  latter  as 
the  place  of  his  retreat.     There  he  received  the  news  of  his  con- 
demnation ;  after  which,  not  thinking  himfelf  fecure  in  any  city  of 
Peloponnefus,  he    failed    to  Corcyra.       But  his   enemies  ftill  con- 
tinuing to  purfue  him,  he  fled  to  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Epirus,  and 
fought  refuge  among  the  barbarous  Moloffians.     Soon  afterwards  he 
efcaped   into  Perfia,   where   his  wonderful  verfatility   of  genius,  in 
learning  the  language  and  manners  of  that  country,  recommended 
him  to  the   new   king  Artaxerxes,    who   had   lately  fucceeded  the 
unfortunate  invader  of  Greece.      The  fufpicion  of  treafon  throws  a 
dark  fhade  on  the  eminent  luftre  of  his  abilities ;  nor  does  the  difni- 
tereftednefs  of  his  private  chara£ter  tend  to  remove  the  imputation. 
Though  he  had  carried  with  him  his  moil  valuable  efFedts,  vet  the 
eftimate  of  the  property  v/hich  he  left  behind  in  Athens,  amounted 
to  an  hundred  talents   (above  twenty  thoufand  pounds  fterling),  an 
immenfe  fum,  when  eftimated  by  the  value  of  money  in  that  age. 
The  whole  was  confifcated  to  the  exchequer ;  and  the  eagernefs  of 
the  populace  to  feize  this  rich  booty,  ferves  to  explain  the  alacrity 
with  which  all  parties  agreed  to  his  deftrudion.     A  report  prevailed 
in  Greece,  that  Themiftocles  could  never  forgive  the  ingratitude  of 
the  Athenians,    which  he  had  determined  to  revenge  at  the  head 
of   a  powerful    army,   raifed  by  Artaxerxes.      But    perceiving   the 
unexampled  fuccefs  of  Cimon  on  the  Afiatic  coaft,  he  defpaired  of 
being  able  to  accomplifh  his  defign ;    and,  in  a  melancholy  hour, 
ended  his  life  by  poifon  at  the  age  of  fixty-five,  in  Magnefia,  a 
town  of  Lydia,  which  had  been  beftowed  on  him  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Perfian  monarch''*. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervatlon,  that  the  three  great  commanders  who 
had  refilled  and  difgraced  the  arms  of  Xerxes,   quitted  the  fcene 


"  Plut.  Si  Nepos  ia  Themill.    DIodor.  1.  xi,  c.  liv — liv.    Thucyd.  i. 


135,    &feqq. 
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almofl  at  the  fame  time.    While  Paufanias  and  Themiftocles  fufiered    ^  ^  ^  ^' 
the  punifliment  of  their  real   or  pretended  crimes,  Ariftides  died  of   <.    -^"^ 
old  age,  univerfally  regretted  by  the  aflfedionate  admiration  of  his 
country.      He,  who  had   long   managed   the  common  treafury  of  His  cha- 

.  -  .  rafter. 

Greece,  left  not  a  fufficient  fum  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  funeral. 
His  fon  Lyfimachus  received  a  prefent  of  three  hundred  pounds 
from  the  public,  to  enable  him  to  purfue  and  finifh  his  education. 
His  daughters  were  maintained  and  portioned  at  the  expence  of  the 
treafury.  This  honourable  poverty  well  correfponded  with  the  manly 
elevation  of  his  charader,  whofe  pure  and  unfullied  fplendor,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  good  judge  of  merit",  far  eclipfes  the  doubtful  fame 
of  his  daring,  but  unfortunate,  rival. 

By  the  death  of  Ariftides,  the  condud  of  the  Perfian  war  devolved  Elevation  of 
on  his  colleague  Cimon,  who  united  the  integrity  of  that  great  man  Smm"nd!^^ 
to  the  valour  of  Miltiades,  and  the  decifive  boldnefs  of  Themifto- 
cles.    But  as  he  felt  an  ambition  for  eminence  which  difdains  bare 
imitation,  he  not  only  refleded  the  moft  diftinguifhed  excellencies 
of  his  predecefTors,  but  improved  and  adorned  them  by  an  elegant 
liberality  of  manners,  an  indulgent  humanity,  and  candid  condefcen- 
fion ;   virtues  which  long  fecured  him  the  afFedions  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  while  his   military  talents  and  authority,    always  direded 
by  moderation  and  juftice,  maintained  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  the 
allies  of  the  republic.    His  firft  operations  were  employed  againft  the  He  reduces 
coaft  of  Thrace,  which  the  taking  of  Byzantium  feemed  to  render  Thrace.  ° 
an  eafy  conqueft.     The  only  places  in  that  country  fitted  to  make  an  ]°!/vU.^*2. 
obftinate  reiiftance,  were  the  towns  of  Eion  and  Amphipolis,  both  ■^•^•47>' 
fituate  on  the  river  Strymon  ;    the  former  near  its  jundion  with 
the  Strymoiiic  gulph,  the  latter  more  remote  from  the  Ihore,  but 
entirely  furrounded   by  an   arm   of  the   gulph,    and   the  principal 
branches  of  that  copious  river.     Amphipolis,  however,  was  taken 

*'  Plato  apud  Plutarch,  in  Arillid. 
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CHAP. 
XII. 


Purfues  the 
enemy  into 
Afia. 
Olymp. 
Ixxvii.  3. 
A.  C.  470. 


His  rapid 
fuccefs  in 
Caria  and 
Lycia. 


and  planted  by  a  numerous  colony  of  Atheniano.  But  Eion  fill! 
oppofed  a  vigorous  refiftance  ;  Boges,  the  Perfian  governor,  havinc* 
determined  rather  to  perifli,  than  furrender.  After  long  bafEing  the 
efforts  of  the  befiegers,  by  fuch  perfevering  courage  and  adivity  as 
none  of  his  countrymen  had  difplayed  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  this 
fierce  Barbarian  was  at  length  not  tamed,  but  exafperated,  by  hunger. 
His  companions  and  attendants,  equally  defperate,  followed  their  in- 
trepid leader ;  and  mounting  the  ramparts  with  one  accord,  threw 
into  the  middle  ftream  of  the  Strymon  their  gold,  filver,  and  other 
precious  effedls.  After  thus  attefting  their  implacable  hatred  to  the 
aflailants,  they  calmly  defcended,  lighted  a  funeral  pile,  butchered 
their  wives  and  children,  and  again  mounting  the  walls,  precipitated 
themfelves  with  fury  into  the  thickeft  of  the  flames  ". 

With  this  fignal  aO.  of  defpair  ended  the  Perfian  dominion  over 
the  coaft  of  Europe,  which  finally  fubmitted  to  the  victorious  arms 
of  Cimon;  a  general,  who  knew  alike  how  to  conquer,,  and  how  to 
ufe  the  vidlory.  The  Athenians  were  eager  to  prolong  the  au- 
thority of  a  man,  who  feemed  ambitious  to  acquire  wealth  by 
valour,  only  that  by  wealth  he  might  purchafe  the  public  efteem ;. 
and  whofe  affable  condefcenfion,  and  generous  liberality,  continually 
increafed  his  fame  and  his  influence,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  reinforcements  with  which  he  was  fpeedily  furnifhed  by  the 
republic,  enabled  him  to  purfue  the  enemy  into  Afia,  without  allow- 
ing them  time  to  breathe,  or  recover  ftrength,  after  their  repeated 
defeats.  The  intermediate  iflands  ambitioufly  courted  his  protedion 
and  friendlhip ;  and  ibeir  feeble  aid,  together  with  the  more  power- 
ful aflTiftance  of  the  Ionian  coaft,  fpeedily  increafed  his  fleet  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  fail. 

With  this  formidable  armament  he  ftretched  towards  the  coaft  of 
Caria,  where  his  approach  ferved  for  the  fignal  of  liberty  to  the  nu- 
merous Greek  cities  in  that  valuable  province.    Seconded  by  the  ardor 


*•  Plut.  in  Cimon.     Diodor.  1.  xi. 
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of  the  natives,    he    fucceflively   befieged    and    reduced   the  walled   ^  ^  f"  ^' 
towns  and  fortreffes,   feveral   of  which   were   filled   with   powerful    —v.'—/ 
garrifons ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  totally  expelled  the 
Perfians  from  all  their  ftrong  holds  in  Caria.     The  victorious  arma- 
ment then  proceeded  eaftward  to  Lycia,  and  received  the  fubmifllon 
of  that  extenfive  coaft.      The  citizens  of  Phafelis  alone,  defended  He  takes 

Phafclis 

by  ftrong  walls,  and  a  numerous  garrifon,  refufed  to  admit  the 
Grecian  fleet,  or  to  betray  their  Perfian  mafter.  Their  refiftance 
was  the  more  formidable,  as  their  ancient  connedion  with  the 
Chians,  who  adually  ferved  under  the  colours  of  Cimon,  enabled 
them  to  enter  into  a  treacherous  correfpondence  with  the  enemy. 
After  other  means  of  intercourfe  had  been  cut  off,  the  Chians  ftill 
fhot  arrows  over  the  walls,  and  thus  conveyed  intelligence  into  the 
place  of  all  the  meafures  adopted  by  the  aflailants.  Wherever  the 
attack  was  made,  the  townfmen  and  garrifon  were  prepared  to  refift: 
the  befiegers  were  long  baffled  in  all  their  attempts ;  but  the  perfe- 
"verance  of  Cimon  finally  overcame  the  obftinacy  of  his  enemies.- 
Their  vigorous  refiftance  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  memorable 
punifliment ;  the  mediation  of  the  Chians,  who  were  juftly  efteemed 
among  the  beft  failors  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  eafily  prevailing  on  the 
lenity  of  Cimon  to  grant  them  a  capitulation,  on  condition  that  they 
immediately  paid  ten  talents,  and  augmented  the  Grecian  armament 
by  their  whole  naval  ftrength"".  , 

The  diftracfted  ftate  of  Perfia,  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  dif-  jhe  Perfian--. 
cord  of  the  palace,  and  the  civil  wars  which  raifed  to  the  throne  of  defence  °' 
Xerxes  his  third  fon  Artaxerxes,  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  of 
Longimanus,  prevented  that  vaft  but  unwieldy  empire  from  making 
any  vigorous  effort  to  refift  the  European  invafion.  But  after  Arta- 
xerxes had  at  length  crufhed  the  unfortunate  ambition  of  his  compe- 
titors,   and  acq^uired    firm  poffefllon  of  the  reins  of  government,, 

»»  Plut.  &  Diodor.  ibid. 
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^  ^i^  ^'    '^'^'^ch    he  continued   to  hold    for   half   a  century^",    he    naturally 

« . '    concerted    proper     meafures    to    defend    his    remaining    dominions 

425."  ill  Afia  Minor.     Having  re-eflablifhed  the  Perfian  authority  in  the 

ifle  of  Cyprus,  he  confidered  that  Pamphylia,  being  the  next  pro- 
vince to  Lycia,  would  probably  be  foon  vifited  by  the  victorious 
Greeks.  That  he  might  receive  them  there  with  becoming  vigour, 
he  aflembled  a  powerful  army  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Euryme- 
don.  A  fleet,  likewife,  of  four  hundred  fail,  was  collected,  chiefly 
from  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia,  and  was  commanded  to  rendezvous 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
Are  defeated  xhe  Greeks,  conduded  by  the  a£tivity  of  Cimon,  delayed  not  to 
oiymp.  undertake   the   enterprife  which    the    prudence   of  Artaxerxes  had 

A?  C.  470.  forefeen.  Their  fleet,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallies, 
fell  in  with  the  Perfian  fquadrons  off"  the  coaft  of  Cyprus.  The  Bar- 
barians, vainly  confident  in  their  fuperior  numbers,  did  not  decline 
the  engagement,  v/hich  was  obftinate,  fierce,  and  bloody.  Many  of 
their  fhips  were  funk ;  an  hundred  were  taken  :  the  reft  fled  in  dif- 
order  towards  the  fhore  of  Cyprus ;  but,  being  fpeedily  purfued  by 
a  powerful  detachment  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  were  abandoned,  by  the 
terror  of  their  crews,  to  the  vidlors  ;  and  thus  the  mighty  prepara- 
tions, which  the  great  king  had  raifed  with  fuch  flattering  hopes, 
ftrengthened  in  one  day,  with  about  three  hundred  fail,  the  hoftile 
navy  of  Greece  ". 
Cimon's  va-  The  vigorous  mind  of  Cimon,  inftead  of  being  intoxicated  with 
duft.  '  this  flow  of  profperity,  was  lefs  elevated  with  good  fortune,  than  fo- 

licitous  to  improve  It.  The  captured  veflels  contained  above  twenty 
thoufand  Perfians.  The  foldiers  encamped  on  the  Eurymedon  were 
ftill  ignorant  of  the  battle.  Thefe  circumftances  inftantly  fuggefted 
to  the  quick  difcernment  of  Cimon   a  ftratagem  for  furprifing  the 

3°  Compare  Thucydid.  1.  i.  c.  cxxxvii.  and     concile  the  chronological  difFerences  between 
Ufher  Chronol.    See  alfo  Petav.  de  Doflrin.     Thucydides  and  Plutarch  in  Themift. 
Temp.  1.  X.  c.  xxv.  who  endeavours  to  re-        "  Thucydid.    Plut.    Diod.  ibid. 

Perfian 
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Perfian  camp,  which  v/as  executed  on  the  evening  of  the  fame  glo-  ^  ^^  ^• 
rious  day  with  unexampled  fuccefs.  The  prifoners  were  ftripped  of  v.-»— v — — ^ 
their  eaftern  attire  ;  the  braveft  of  the  Greeks  condefcended  to  af- 
fume  the  tiara  and  fcymitar,  and  thus  difguifed,  embarked  in  the 
Perfian  fhips,  and  failed  up  the  river  Eurymedon  with  a  favour- 
able gale.  The  unfufpedting  Barbarians  received  them  with  open 
arms  into  their  camp,  as  their  long-expecfted  companions.  But  the 
Greeks  had  no  fooner  been  admitted  within  the  gates,  than  on  a 
given  fignal,  at  once  drawing  their  fwords,  they  attacked,  with  the 
conceit  of  difciplined  valour,  the  defencelefs  fecurlty  of  their  now 
aftoniflied,  and  trembling  adverfaries.    Before  the  Perfians  recovered  Gains  the 

,  -.  .  decifive  vic- 

from  their  furpnfe,  Cimon  had  advanced  to  the  tent  of  their  ge-  toryofEury- 
neral.  Confternation  and  defpair  feized  this  numerous,  but  unwar- 
like  hoft.  The  few  who  were  leaft  overcome  by  the  imprefllons 
of  fear  and  amazement,  betook  themfelves  to  flight ;  a  panic  terror 
fufpended  the  powers  of  the  reft  ;  they  remained,  and  fell,  unarmed 
and  unrefifting,  by  the  hands  of  an  unknown  enemy. 

The  rich  fpoil  of  the  Barbarian  camp  rewarded  the  enterprife  and  The  fpoil 
celerity  of  the  Greeks,  who,  loaded  with  wealth  and  glory,  returned  pbyed.  " 
home  during  winter,  and  pioufly  dedicated  to  Apollo  a  tenth  of  the 
plunder  acquired  by  thefe  ever  memorable  atchievements.  A  confi- 
derable  portion  of  the  remainder  was  employed  (as  mentioned  above) 
in  ftrengthening  the  fortifications  of  Athens.  Agreeably  to  the  Gre- 
cian cuftom,  the  general  was  entitled  to  a  valuable  fhare.  Cimon 
received  it  as  a  teftimony  of  the  public  efteem,  and  expended  it  for 
the  public  ufe ;  embellilhlng  his  beloved  native  city  with  fhady 
walks,  gardens,  porticoes,  fchools  of  exercife,  and  other  works  of 
general  pleafure  and  utility  ^\ 

After  thefe  decifive  victories,   the  Greeks,  headed  by  the  Athe-   The  Athe- 
nians, carried  on  the  war  during  twenty-one  years,  rather  for  plun-   ei^e  th^/wt- 

Olymp. 

s^  Idem,  ibid.  &  Nepos  ia  Cimon.  &  Thucydid.  1.  i.  ^^^"^''^  4- 

A.  C>  469. 
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C  H  A  p.    dcr  than  gloiy.     The  inanifeft  fuperlority  which  they  enjoyed  on  ail 
i__^!i— '    the    cafteru    ihores    of   the    Mediterranean,    might    have   rendered 
their  maritime  alUes  fufiicicntly  fecure.     But  the  people  of  Athens, 
whofc  councils  began  about  this  time  to  be  governed  by  the  magna- 
nimous  anibition,  and  profound  policy  of  Pericles,  had  the  addrefs 
to  perfuade  their  confederates   that   naval  preparations   and   enter- 
take  money     prifes  were  ftill  as  ueceffary  as  ever.     At  length,  however,  moft  of 
ShfTfrom       thoie  fcattered  illands  and  fea-ports,  which  followed  the  colours  of 
the  allies ;      Athens,  grew  weary  of  perpetual  hoftilities,  of  which  they  fhared  the 
toil  and  the  danger,  while  their  ambitious  leaders  alone  reaped  the 
advantage  and  the  glory,  and   became  continually  more  anxious  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  public  peace,  and  the  undifturbed  comforts  of 
domeftic  tranquillity.     The  Athenians  availed  themfelves  of  this  dif- 
pofition,  to  engage  fuch  ftates  as  appeared  moft  backward  in  raifing 
their  contingents  for  the  common  armament,  to  compound  for  per- 
fonal  fervice  on  fliipboard,  by  an  annual  fupply  of  money,  which 
mi"ht  enable  Athens  continually  to  keep  in  readinefs  a  fleet  of  obfer- 
vation,  to  watch  and  check  the  motions  of  the  common  enemy.   This, 
at  firft  voluntary,  contribution  foon  amounted  to  about  an  hundred 
thoufand   pounds.      It  was   gradually  augmented ;    and,    at  length, 
raifed  by  Pericles  to  three  times  the  original  fum  "  ;  an  immenfe  in- 
come, confidering  that  the  proportional  value  of  money  to  labour 
was  then  ten  times  higher  than  at  prefent ;  and  confidering  alfo  the 
very  limited  revenues  of  the  greateft  monarchs  of  antiquity ;  fince, 
from  all  the  various  provinces  of  the  Perfian   empire,  fcarcely  four 
millions  fterling  entered  the  royal  treafury  ". 
prepare  to  In  their  eaftern  expeditions,  the  Greeks  had  an  opportunity  of 

expeditio'n^"  vlfiting  the  large  and  beautiful  iiland  of  Cyprus,  which,  though  de- 
againft  Cy-  liygrcd  by  their  valour  irom  fome  Perfian  garrifons,  either  ftill  conti- 
Oiymp.  nued,  or  again  became,  fubje£t  to  that  empire.     The  ftriking  ad- 

Ixxvii.  3.  >  a 

A.  C.  466, 

33  Thucydid.  ibid.  &  Plut.  in  Pericl.  '*  Herodot.  m.  95. 

vantages 
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vantages  ^'  of  a  delightful  territory,  four  hundred  miles  in  clrcum-  ^  ^^ ^  ^' 
ference,  producing  in  great  abundance  wine,  oil,  with  the  moft  deli-  ^  -^—^ 
cious  fruits,  and  deemed  invaluable  in  ancient  times,  on  account  of  its 
rich  mines  of  brafs,  naturally  tempted  the  ambition  of  an  enterprlfmg 
nation.  The  conqueft  of  Cyprus  was  ftill  farther  recommended  to 
the  Athenians,  as  the  fea-coaft  had  been  peopled  by  a  Grecian  co- 
lony under  the  heroic  Teucer,  who  built  there  a  city  called  Salamis, 
from  the  name  of  his  native  country  ^^,  which,  from  the  earlieft  an- 
tiquity, had  been  regarded  as  a  dependence  of  Attica.  The  Grecian 
Inhabitants  of  Cyprus  hitherto  attained  neither  power  nor  fplendour  ; 
their  fettlements  had  been  fucceffively  reduced  by  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  great  king  ;  and  they  actually  langulflied  in  a  condition  of 
the  greateft  debility  ".  Honour  prompted  the  Athenians  to  relieve 
their  diftreflTed  brethren  ;  intereft  melted  them  to  acquire  pofleffion 
of  a  valuable  ifland.  With  two  hundred  fhips  of  war  they  pre- 
pared to  undertake  this  Important  enterprife,  when  an  objed:  flill 
more  dazzling  gave  a  new  diredlon  to  their  arms. 

Amidfl  the  troubles  which  attended  the  eftablifliment  of  Arta-  Diverted 
xerxes   on  the  Perfian  throne,  the  Egyptians  fought  an  opportunity  meaiure  by 
to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  yoke  of  a  nation  whofe  tyranny  Eg„p7°  ^ 
they   had  long  felt  and  lamented.     A  leader  only  was  wanting  to  f^'y""?- 
head  the  rebellion.     This  alfo  was  at  length  difcovered  in  Inarus,  a  A-  ^-  l^S* 
bold  Libyan  chief,    to  whofe  ftandard  the  malcontents  aflembling 
from  all  quarters,  gradually  grew  into  an  army,  which  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Perfian  mercenaries,  expelled  the  garrifons,  banifhed  or 
put  to  death  the  governors  and  cheers  of  the  revenue,  and  traverfmg 
the  kingdom  without  controul  or  refiftance,  every  where  proclaimed 
the  Egyptians  a  free  and  Independent  nation.     Nor  was  this  the. 
capricious  revolt  of  fliort-fighted  Barbarians.     Inarus  maintained  his 
conqueft  with  valour  and  policy  ;  and  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  In- 

^5  Strabo,  p.  648,  ^'  Ifocrat.  in  Evagor.  3'  Ifecrat.  ibid. 

Vol.  I.  3  K  tereft 
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CHAP,    terefl:  by  foreign  alliance,  difpatched  an  embafiy  to  Athens,  craving 
w..  ■  >-   ■«    the  afliftance   of  that  vidorious  republic  againft  its  moft  odious  and 

inveterate  enemy  ^'. 
The  Athe-  "YhQ  negotiation  was  fuccefsful ;  the  Athenians  burned  with  defire 

ment  fails       to  fliare  the  fpoils  of  Perfia,  and  commanded  the  lliips,  deftined  for 
oi'yiiip.'  Cyprus,  to  fall   to  Egypt.     They  had  fcarcely  arrived  in  that  king- 

A^'c  ^6         dom,  when  a  Perfian  army  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  com- 
manded by  Achxmenes,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.     A 
is  viftorious  J   battle  fpeedlly  enfued,  in  which  the  infurgents  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  chiefly  through  the  valour  and  difcipline  of  their  Grecian 
auxiliaries.       The   vanquifhed   fought   refuge    within    the    walls    of 
befieges  Memphis  ;  that  capital  was  invefted  ;  and  after  becoming  mafter  of 

two  divifions  of  the  city,  the  Athenians  pufhed  with  vigour  the  fiege 
of  the  third,  called,  from  the  colour  of  its  fortifications,  the  White 
Wall.  Artaxerxes,  meanwhile,  neglefted  no  poffible  effort  for 
breaking,  or  eluding,  a  tempeff,  that  threatened  to  difmember  his 
dominions.  While  Perfian  nobles  of  diftindlion  conveyed  immenfe 
fums  of  gold  and  filver  into  Greece,  to  roufe,  by  feafonable  bribes, 
the  hoftllity  of  rival  flates  againil  the  audacity  of  Athens,  a  new  army 
was  colleded,  fllll  more  numerous  than  the  former,  and  entrufted  to 
Megabazus,  the  braveft  general  in  the  eaft.  Such,  at  leafl,  he  was 
deemed  ;  yet  we  cannot  perceive  any  very  illuftrious  merit  in  forcing 
to  raife  the  fiege  of  Memphis,  men  who  were  already  worn  out  with 
the  fatigues  of  hard  fervice,  and  probably  enfeebled  by  difeafes  in  a 
far  diflant  climate,  extremely  different  from  their  own. 
Misfortunes  Mcgabazus,  however,  had  the  glory  of  firfl  turning  agalnfl  the 
nians^in^  ^'  Greeks  that  current  of  fuccefs  which  had  run  for  many  years  fo 
Egypt-  ftrongly  in   their  favour.     They  and  the  revolted   Egyptians  were 

ixvx^  4.  j^Q^Y  befieged,  in  their  turn,  in  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  Nile  called  Pro- 

A.  C.  457.  °     ' 

fopis,  along  the  coaft  of  which  the  Athenians  had  anchored  their 

''  Thucydid.  ].  i.  &  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  279. 

fliips. 
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fhips.  By  diverting  the  courfe  of  the  river,  Megabazus  left  them  on  C  H  A  P. 
dry  land.  This  operation  fo  much  confounded  the  Egyptians  that  u— -v-1— » 
they  immediately  laid  down  their  arms  :  but  their  wonted  magna- 
nimity did  not  forfake  the  Greeks  ;  with  their  own  hands  they  fet 
fire  to  their  fleet,  and,  exhorting  each  other  to  fuffer  nothing  un- 
worthy of  their  former  fame,  determined,  with  one  accord,  to  refift 
the  aflailants,  and,  although  they  could  not  expedl  vidory,  to  pur- 
chafe  an  honourable  tomb.  Megabazus,  intimidated  by  their  coun- 
tenance and  refolution,  and  unwilling  to  expofe  his  men  to  the  ef- 
forts of  a  dangerous  defpair,  granted  them  a  capitulation,  and, 
what  feems  more  extraordinary  in  a  Perfian  commander,  allowed 
them  to  retire  in  fafety.  They  endeavoured  to  penetrate  through 
Libya  to  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Cyrenaica,  from  which  they  hoped 
to  be  tranfported  by  fea  to  their  native  country.  But  the  greater 
part  periflied  through  fatigue  or  difeafe  in  the  unhofpitable  defarts  of 
Africa,  and  only  a  miferable  remnant  of  men,  whofe  bravery  de- 
ferved  a  better  fate,  revifited  the  fhores  of  Greece.  To  complete  the 
difafter,  a  reinforcement  of  fixty  fhips,  which  the  Athenians  had 
fent  to  Egypt,  was  attacked,  furrounded,  and  totally  deftroyed  by 
the  Phoenicians,  near  the  fame  fcene  which  had  already  proved  fo  fa- 
tal, but  fo  honourable,  to.  their  countrymen  ^'. 

Thefe  repeated  misfortunes,  together  with  the  growing  troubles   The  Athe- 
\n  Greece,  which  we  fhall   fpeedily  have  occafion  to  defcribe,  pre-   "j,|p"/  dHia^ns 
vented  the  Athenians,  during  feven  years,  from  reviving  their  defign   ^S^'nft  Cy- 
againft  Cyprus.     A  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail  was  at  length  entrufted   Ci'y™P- 

.  Ixx  ii.   3. 

to  Cimon,  who  enjoyed  a  profperous  voyage  to  the  Cyprian  coaft.    a.  c.  450. 
The  towns  of  Malos  and  Citium  oppofed  a  feeble  refiltance,  and 
the  lingular  humanity  with  which  Cimon  treated  his  prifoners,  would 
have  facilitated  more  important  conqucfts :    but  the  Phoenician  and 
Cicilian  fleets  had  again  put  to  fea,  and  Cimon  wifely  determined  to 

w  Ifocrat.  de  Pace  &  Paregyr.  &  Thucydid.  &  Dicdor.  ibiJ. 
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CHAP,    attack  them  as  they  approached  the  Ifland,  rather  than  wait  theii? 
.__^J__,    arrival,  his  countrymen  being  fuperior  to  their  enemies,  ftill  more  in 
i^'^thatSbnd!  naval  than  in  military  prowefs.    In  the  battle  which  foon  followed,  he 
took  above  an  hundred  gillies;  thenumber  of  thofefunk  or  deftriyed 
is  unknown  ;  the  remainder  fled  to  the  coaft  of  Cilicia,  in  hopes  of 
protedion  from  the  army  of  Megabazus,  encamped  in  that  province  ;. 
but  that  flow  unwieldy  body  was  unable  to  afford' them  any  feafon- 
able  or  effedtual  relief.    The  Greeks,  having  purfued  them  on  fhore, 
totally  defl;royed  them  as  well  as  the  Perfian  detachments  who  came 
to   their  fuccour,  and  returned  loaded  with  -fpoil  to  Cyprus.     The 
Athenian  general  then  prepared  to  form  the  fiege  of  Salamis,  whichy 
though  defended,  by  a  numerous  Perfian  garrifon,  and  well  provided 
in  all  the  necefiaries  of  defence,  muft  have  foon  yielded  to  his  fkill 
and  valour,  had  not  ficknefs,  in  confequence  of  a  wound  received 
before  the  walls  of  Citium,  prevented,  him  from  exerting  his  ufual 
adivity. 
The  Perfian         Meanwhile  Artaxerxes,  who  perceived  that  the  acquifition  of  Sala*- 
lid^s^pelce"."    inis  would  naturally  draw  after  it  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  ifland, 
P'y"???-  and  who  had  been  continually  difappoiiited  in  expeding  to  prepare 

A.  C.  449.      fleets  and  armies  capable  to  contend  with  the  Athenians,  eagerly  foli- 
Motives  cited  peace  from  that  people,  almofl:  on  their  own  terms.  His  ambaf- 

mined  the  "  fadors  wcrc  favourably  heard  in  the  Athenian  afl^embly  by  thofe  who 
"^ni^liance!"  were  more  folicitous  about  confirming  their  ufurpations  over  their  al- 
lies and  colonies,  than  ambitious  of  extending  their  Afiatic  conquefl;s. 
Cimon,  who  invariably  maintained  the  contrary  fyfliem,  was  now  no 
more.  A  peace,  therefore,  was  concluded  on  the  following  condi- 
tions *° :  That  all  the  Greek  colonics  ia Lower  Afia  fhould  be  declared 
independent  of  the  Perfian  empire;  that  the  armies  of  the  great  king 
fhould  not  approach  within  three  days  journey  of  the  weftern  coafl: ; 
and  that  no  Perfian  veflTel  fhould  appear  between  the  Cyanean  rocks 

♦°  Thucydid.  Plutarch.  Diodor.  Ifocrat.  &C., 
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and  the  Chelidonian  ifles,  that  is,  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  iEgean  CHAP, 
and  Mediterranean  feas,  between  the  northern  extremity  of  theThra-  u  — >,—  -> 
cian  Bofphorus  and  the  fouthern  promontory  of  Lycia.  On  fuch 
terms  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  flipulated  to  withdraw  their  ar- 
mament from  Cyprns,  and  to  abftain  thenceforth  from  molefting  the 
fierritories  of  the  king  of  Perlla*'.  Such  was  the  conclufion  of  this 
memorable  war,  which,  fmce  the  burning  of  Sardis,  the  firft  deci- 
five  a£t  of  hoflility,  had  been  carried  on,,  with  little  intermiflion, 
during  fifty-one  years.  The  fame  magnanimous  republic,  which 
firfl  ventured  to  oppofe  the  pretenfions  of  Perfia,  di£lated  to  that 
haughty  empire  the  moft  humiliating  conditions  of  peace  ;  an  im- 
portant and  illuftrious  a:ra  in  Grecian  hiftory,  which  was  often  cele- 
brated with  pompous  panegyric  during  the  declining  ages  of  Athe- 
nian glory. 

Although,   for   reafons  which  will  be  explained  hereafter,   peace   Obflades  to 

1-1  IT  II'  1  ^  ^        r     1  ''■  general  or 

was  alike  neceilary  to  both  parties,  yet  the  reader,,  who  reels  a  warm  lading  confe- 
intereft  in  the  caufe  of  civilization  and  humanity,  cannot  but  regret  c^reece!'^ 
that,  after  difgracing  the  arms  of  Perfia,  and  breaking  the  power  of 
Carthage,  the  Greeks  had  not  combined  irv  one  powerful  exertion, 
and  extended  their  vidories  and  their  improvements  over  the  ancient 
world.  But  the  internal  defedts  in  her  political  conftitutibn,  which 
flunted.  the  growth  of  Greece,  and  prevented  her  manhood  and  ma- 
turity from  correfponding  to  the  blooming  vigour  of  her  youth,  ren- 
dered impoflible  this  moft  defirable  union,  which,  could  it  have 
taken  place,  would  probably  have  left  little  room  for  the  tranfient 
conquefts  of  Alexander,  or  the  more  permanent  glory  of  the  Roman 
arms.  Inftead  of  thefe  imagined  trophies,  the  fubfequent  hiftory 
of  Greece  prefents  us  with  the  melancholy  picture  of  inteftine 
difcord. 

During  an  hundred  and  eleven  years  which  elapfed  between  the   Its  fubfe- 
glorious  peace  with  Perfia,  in  which  the  Athenians,  at  the  head  of  pecuUariy"'^ 

intereiling;. 
♦'  Ifocrat.  Panegyr. 

their 
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CHAP,  their  allies,  feemed  for  ever  to  have  repreffed  the  ambition  of  that 
V— — «— — «  afplring  power,  and  the  fatal  defeat  at  Cheron^a,  in  which  the 
fame  people,  with  their  urifortunate  auxiliaries,  fubmitted  to  the  va- 
lour and  aiftivity  of  Philip,  Greece,  with  fhort  variations  of  domeftic 
quiet  and  foreign  hoftility,  carried  on  bloody  wars,  and  obtained 
deftrudtive  victories,  in  which  her  own  citizens,  not  the  enemies  of 
the  confederacy,  were  the  unhappy  objedts  of  her  inglorious  triumph. 
Yet  the  tranfadions  of  this  dlftrafted  and  miferable  period,  however 
immaterial  in  the  hiftory  of  empire,  are  peculiarly  interefting  in  the 
nill  more  inftrudlive  hiftory  of  human  nature.  A  confederacy  of 
foldiers  and  freemen,  extending  their  dominion  over  ignorant  fa- 
vages,  or  effeminate  flaves,  would  continually  exhibit  the  unequal 
combat  of  power,  courage,  and  conduct  on  the  one  fide,  againftweak- 
nefs,  ignorance,  and  timidity  on  the  other.  But  amidft  the  domeftic 
diffentions  of  Greece,  the  advantages  of  the  contending  parties  were 
nicely  balanced,  and  accurately  adjufted.  Force  was  refifted  by  force, 
valour  oppofed  by  valour,  and  art  encountered  or  eluded  by  fimilar 
addrefs.  The  adlive  powers  of  man,  excited  by  emulation,  inflamed 
by  oppofition,  nourift^ed  by  intereft,  and  at  once  ftrengthened  and 
elevated  by  a  fenfe  of  perfonal  honour  and  the  hope  of  immortal 
fame,  operated  in  every  diredion  with  awakened  energy,  and  were 
difplayed  in  the  boldeft  exertions  of  the  voice  and  arm.  In  every 
field  where  glory  might  be  won,  men  recognifed  the  proper  objects 
of  their  ambition,  and  afpired  to  the  higheft  honours  of  their  kind  ; 
and  although  the  prizes  were  often  fmall,  and  the  vidloiy  always  in- 
decifive,  yet  the  pertinacious  efforts  of  the  combatants  (great  be- 
yond example,  and  almoft  beyond  belief)  furnifties  the  moft  inte- 
refting fpedacle  that  hiftory  can  prefent  to  the  rational  wonder  of 
pofterity. 
Sparta,  The   powerful  cities  of  Sparta,  Thebes,    and  Argos,  which  had 

Argos,\ol     long  rivalled  Athens  and  each  other,  could  not  behold,  without  much 
Ai'hens  diffatisfadion  and  anxiety,  the  rapid  growth  of  a  republic  which  al- 

8  ready 
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ready  eclipfed  their  fplendour,  and  might  fome  time  endanger  their    CHAP, 
flifety.    The  Spartans  had  particular  caufes  of  difguft.      The  immor-    v — -v— -* 
t:il  viftories  of  Cimon  made   them  deeply  regret  that  tbcy,  who  had 
ihared  the  lirlt  and   fevered  toils   of  the  war,   had  tco  haftily  with- 
drawn from  a  field  of  action  that  afforded  fd  many  laurels.      They 
were  provoked  at  being  denied  the  command  of  the  maritime  allies^ 
and  not  lefs  offended  at  being  over-i-eached   by  Themiflocles.     All 
thefe  reafons  had  determined  them,  above  twenty  years  before  the 
peace  with  Perfia,  to  make  war  on  the  Athenians,  expeding  to  be 
feconded  in  this  deilgn  by  the  fears  of  the  weak,  and  the  jealoufy  of 
the  more  powerful,  flates,    on   both  fides   the  Corinthiaa  ifthmus. 
But  their  animofity,  before  it  broke  out  into  adion,  was  diverted 
by   a  calamity  equally  fudden  and    unforefeen.      In  the  year  four  Earthquake 
hundred  and   fixty-nine  before  Chrifl,  Sparta  was  overwhelmed  by  oiymp"^!^ ' 
an  earthquake  '^'.      Taygetus  and  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  'T'' r'"  t' 
lliaken  to  the  foundation,  and  twenty  thoufand  Lacedaemonian  citi- 
zens or  fubjeds  periflied  in   this  dreadful  difafter.     But,  amidft  the 
ruins  of  Sparta,  one  defcription  of  men  beheld  the  public  misfortunes 
not  only  without  horror,   but  with  a  fecret  fatisfadtion. 

The  opprefled  Spartan  flaves,  known  by  the  appellations  of  He-  followed  by 
lots  and  Meffenians,  affembled  in  crowds  from  the  villages  in  which  the  Helots 
they  were  cantoned,  and   took  meafures  for  delivering  themfelves,  nians-^^" 
during    the    cruelty  of  the  elements,  from   the  not  lefs  inexorable 
cruelty  of  their  unfeeling  tyrants.     The  prudent  difpofitions  of  king 
Archidamus,  who,  forfeeing  the  revolt,  had  fummoned  the  citizens 
to  arms,  prevented  them  from   getting  immediate  poffefTion   of  the 
capital ;    but  they  rendered  themfelves  mafters  of  the  ancient  and 
ftrong  fortrefs  Ithome,  from  which  they  continued  many  years  to  in- 
feft  theLacedsemonian  territories.  The  Spartans  in  vain  exerted  their 
utmoft  endeavours  to  expel  this  dangerous  inteftine  enemy;    and  ia 
the  third  year  of  the  war  (for  this  revolt  is  dignified  in  hiflory  by 

♦*  Thucydid.  lib.  i,  cap.  c.   &  ieqq.     Diodor.   lib.  xi    cap.  Ixiii, 

the 
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C  H  A  p.  tlie  name  of  the  Third  Meflenian  War),  they  had  recourfe  to  the 
\^...  ^-  ...^  Athenians,  who,  of  all  the  Greeks,  were  deemed  the  moft  fkilful  iu 
fieges.  The  Athenians,  either  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
fecret  hoftility  of  Sparta,  or  willing  to  difTemble  their  knowledge  of 
it,  as  they  were  then  totally  bent  on  other  projeds  and  enterprifes, 
fent  them  the  required  affiftance.  The  befiegers,  however,  met  with 
fo  little  fuccefs,  that  the  Spartans  difmifled  their  Athenian  auxilia- 
ries, on  pretence  indeed  that  their  help  was  no  longer  neceflary ; 
t)Ut,  in  reality,  from  a  fufpicion  that  they  favoured  the  intereft  of 
the  rebels ;  and,  as  they  retained  the  troops  of  all  the  other  allies, 
the  Athenians  were  juftly  provoked  by  this  inftance  of  diftruft "". 
Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  Pifa,  who,  for  a  reafon  that  will  be 
immediately  explained,  were  highly  incenfed  againft  Sparta,  gave  vi- 
gorous afliftance  to  the  befieged. 
part  of  whom        The  place  thus  held  out  ten  years  :    many  fallies  were  made,  fe- 

are  fettled  in  •  i       i       <-  i  ■ 

Naupadius      veral  battles  were  fought,  with  the  fury  that  might  be  expeded  from 
niansf  ^^e  cruelty  of  tyrants  chaftifmg  the  infolence  of  flaves.     Both  par- 

lxxx"'^2.         ^^^^  muft   have  been  reduced  to   extremity,    fmce   the   Helots   and 
A.  C.  459.      Meffenians,  though  obhged  to  furrender   the  place,  obtained  from 
the  weaknefs,  a  condition  which  they  would  have  vainly  folicited  from 
the  mercy.j  of  Sparta,  **  that  they  fhould  be  allowed,  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  effedls,  to  depart,  unmoiefted,  from  the  Peloponnefus." 
The  Athenians,  deeply  refenting  the  affront  of  fufpedled  fidelity,  de- 
termined  to  mortify  the  Spartans   by  kindly  receiving  thofe  needy 
fugitives,  whom  they  finally  eilablifhed  in  Naupadus,  a  feaport  on 
the  Criffean  gulph,   which  their   arms  had  juftly  wrefted  from  the 
Locri  Ozolx  ;  a  cruel  and  barbarous  people,  W'hofe  favage  manners 
Their  fignal    and  rapacity  difgraced  their  Grecian  extradion.     The  Helots  and 
gratitu  e.        Meffenians   repaid,  by  fignal   gratitude,  the  humane   protedion  of 
Athens.     During  the  long  courfe  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  while 
their  neighbours  on  every  fide  efpoufed  the  oppofite  intereft,  the  in- 
habitants of  Naupadus  alone  invariably  exerted  themfelves,    with 

♦3  Thucydid.  1.  i.  cap.  ci. 
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zeal  and  vigour,  in  defence  of  the  declining  power  of  their  magna-    ^  ^^  "• 
nimous  confederate  and  ancient  benefadlor.  ' -^ * 

The  caufe  abov^  alluded  to,  which  had  incenfed  the  Pifans  agalnft  The  war  be- 
Sparta,  dated  beyond  a  century    .    That  people  had  long  contended  Elhns  and 
with  Elis,  the  capital  of  their  province,  for  the  right  of  fuperintending 
the  Olympic  games.     The  Spartans  enabled  the  Elians  to  prevail  in 
the  conteft,  who  continued,  without  oppofition,  to  diredt  that  au- 
guft.  folemnity,  until   the   earthquake  and   fubfequent   calamities  of 
Sparta  emboldened   the  infolent  and  wealthy  Pifans  to  renew  their 
pretenfions  '^\      Their   attempts,    however,   to    maintain   this   bold  Sack  of  Pifa. 
tlaim,  efpecially  after  the  removal  of  the  Helots  and  Meffenians,  ixxl  i. 
appear  to  have  been  alike  feeble  and  unfortunate.     Pifa  was  taken,     "    '  ^^  ' 
plundered,  and  fo  thoroughly  demoliflied,  that  not  a  veftige,  and 
fcarce  the  name,  remained. 

With  the  valuable  booty  acquired  in  this  warfare,  the  Elians  ex-  The  temple 
ecuted  a  memorable  undertaking;  having,  in  the  courfe  often  years ''°,  jupiter!"^*^'^ 
enlarged  and  adorned  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  eredled 
the  celebrated  ftatue  of  that  divinity;  a  work  which  no  fubfequent  age 
could  ever  rival,  and  whofe  fublimity  is  faid  to  have  increafed  and  forti- 
fied the  popular  fuperftition  *'.     This  famous   temple  was  of  the 
Doric  order,  encircled  with   a  colonnade,  and  built  of  the  ftone  of 
the  country  refembling  Parian  marble.     From  the  area,  or  ground, 
to  the  decoration  over  the  gate,  it  reached  fixty-eight  feet  in  height; 
it  was   ninety-five  foot  broad,  and  two   hundred   and  thirty  long  : 
thus  falling  fhort  of  the  greateft  modern  temples  in  magnitude,  as 
much  as  it  excelled  them  in  beauty  and  the  richnefs  of  material.     It 
was  covered  with  Pentelican  marble,  cut  in  the  form  of  brick  tiles. 
At  each  extremity  of  the  roof  flood  a  gilded  vafe ;  in  the  middle  a 
golden  vidory  ;    below  which  was  a  fliield  embofled  with  Medufa's 

■**  Paufanias,  1.  vl.  c.  xxii.  *'  Aliquid  recepts  rcligioni  adjecifTe  fer- 

«  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  54.5.  tur.     Plin. 

-♦'  Between  the  years  456  and  446,  A.  C. 

Vol.  I.  3  L  head, 
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^  ^if  ^     liead,  Ilkewife  of  gold.     Pelops  and  Oenomaus  were  reprefented,  on 

^.  -.—  -»    the  pediment,  ready  to  begin  the  chariot- race  before  very  ilkiftrious 

fpedlators,    fnice  Jupiter  himfelf  was  of   the  number.      The  vault 

was  adorned  with  the  battle  of  the   Centaurs  and  Lapithce.     The 

labours  of  Hercules  diftinguifhed  the  principal  entrance  '"'. 

Thidias's  After  paflins;  the  brafs  eates,  you  difcovered  Iphitus  crowned  by 

ftatueofthat    ,.     .         . %   ,       ,     .  .         ^  '  ,j      ^  ^  ,/ 

divinity.  his  ipoule  Echecheiria ;  irom  thence  you  proceeded,  through  a  noble 
portico,  to  the  majeftic  creation  of  Phidias  the  Athenian,  which 
formed  the  principal  ornament  of  the  temple,  and  of  Greece.  The 
god  was  fitting  on  a  throne,  and  being  fixty  feet  high,  touched  the 
roof  with  his  head ;  and  threatened,  if  he  moved  himfelf,  to  fhake  in 
pieces  that  noble  edifice,  which,  lofty  and  fpacious  as  it  was,  ftill  ap- 
peared unworthy  to  contain  him.  This  vaft  coloflus  was  compofed 
of  gold,  taken  in  the  fack  of  Pifa,  and  of  ivory,  then  almoft  as  pre- 
cious as  gold,  which  was  brought  from  the  Eafl  by  Athenian  mer- 
chantmen. The  god  had  an  enamelled  crown  of  olive  on  his  head, 
an  image  of  vidlory  in  his  right  hand,  a  burnifhed  fceptre  in  his 
left.  His  robes  and  fandals  were  variegated  with  golden  flowers 
and  animals.  The  throne  was  made  ©f  ivory  and  ebony,  inlaid 
with  precious  ftones.  The  feet  which  fupported  it,  as  well  as  the 
fillets  which  joined  them,  were  adorned  with  innumerable  figures ; 
among  which  you  perceived  the  Theban  children  torn  by  Sphinxes, 
together  with  Apollo  and  Diana  fhooting  the  beautiful  and  once 
flourlfhing  family  of  Niobe.  Upon  the  rr.ofl  confpicuous  part  of  the 
throne  which  met  the  eye  in  entering,  you  beheld  eight  ftatues,  re- 
prefenting  the  gymnaftic  exercifes ;  and  the  beautiful  figure,  whofe 
head  was  encircled  with  a  wreath,  refembled  young  Pantarces,  the 
favourite  fcholar  of  Phidias,  who,  in  the  conteft  of  the  boys,  had 
recently  gained  the  Olympic  prize.  Befides  the  four  feet,  mentioned 
above,  the  throne  was  fupported  by  four  pillars,  placed  between 
them,  and   painted    by  Pansenus,  the  brother   of  Phidias^     There 

■♦'  Paufan.  in  Eliac.  p.  303.  &  feqq. 

that 
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that   admirable    artift    had   derincated    the  Hefperides  guaiding  the    C  H  A  p, 

A.1 1 . 

golden  apples ;  Atlas  painfully  fuftaining  the  heavens,  with  Hercules  ' , — j 

ready  to  affift  him ;    Salamine  with  naval   ornaments  in  her  hand  ; 
and  Achilles  fupporting  the  beautiful  expiring  Penthefilea^ 

It  would  be  tedious  to  defcribe  the  remaining  ornaments  of  this  'The  Olym- 

pic  temple 

celebrated  ftatue,  and  ftill  more  of  the  facred  edifice  itfelf :     yet  the   compared 

1      •     r     •         •       r  1  r  /-<  with  other 

temple  of  Olympia  was  much  mfenor  ui  iize  to  that  of  Ceres  and   facrededifices 

Proferpine,  at  Eleufis,  in  Attica.    The  latter  was  built  by  Idlinus,  the  '"     "^"" 

contemporary  and  rival  of  Phidias  ;  and  fufficiently  capacious  (could 

we  believe  the  exaggerations  of  travellers)  to  contain  thirty  thoufand 

perfons*'.     This  edifice  was  alfo  of  the  Doric  order;    that  of  Diana 

at  Ephefus,  and  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  were  both  of  the  Ionic ;  and 

the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  begun  by  Pififtratus,  and 

enlarged  by  Pericles,  was   fmiflied  in  the  Corinthian  ftyle,  by  An- 

tiochus  Epiphanes,  king   of  Syria.      Thefe  four  temples  were  the 

jdcheft  and  moft  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  long  regarded  as  models 

of  the  three  Grecian  orders  of  architecture  '°. 

While   the   earthquake    and    the    fervile    w^ir   confined   within  a  inteftine  dif« 
domeftic  fphere  the  adivity  of  Sparta,  Argos,  the  fecond  republic   Argo°"st"^ 
of  the  Peloponnefus,  and  long  the  moft  confiderable  principality  in  O'y'J'P- 
that  peninfula,  underwent  fuch  revolutions  and  misfortunes,  as  left   A.  C.  468, 
her  neither  inclination  nor  power  to  oppofe  the  Athenian  greatnefs. 
Ever  rivals  and  enemies  of  Sparta,  the  Argives  had  jealoufly  declined 
the  danger  and  glory  of  the  Perfian  war,  to  the  fuccefs  of  which 
their  adverfaries  had   fo   eminently  contributed.     This  ungenerous 
dereliction  pafled    not   unpunilhed.      As  deferters   of  the  common     ) 
caufe,   the  Argives    incurred    the    hatred    and    contempt    of  their 
public-fpirited  neighbours.     Mycena:,   once  the  proud  refidence  of 
royal  Agamemnon,  Epidaurus,  and  Trsezene,  which  formed  refpec- 
tively  the  greateft  ftrength   and  ornament  of  the  Argive  territory, 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  a  capital,  whofe  folly  or  bafenefs  rendered  her 

♦9  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  395.  ''  Vitruvius,  1.  vii. 

3  L  2  Linworthy 
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'^  xif  ^'    ""worthy  to  govern  them.    Sicyon,  Nauplia,  Helicea,  and  other  towns 
w— -V— — '    of  lefs  note,  which  were  fcattered  at  fmall  diftances  over  the  face  of  that 
delightful  province,  obeyed  the  fummons  to  liberty,  and  aflumed  in- 
dependence.    The  rebels  (for  as  fuch  they  were  treated  by  the  in- 
dignant magiftrates  of  Argos)    ftrengthened   themfelves  by  foreign 
alliance,  and  continued  thenceforth  to  difdain  the  authority  of  their 
ancient  metropolis  and  fovereign.     At  the  commencement   of  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  they  formed  a  refpeftable  portion  of  the  Lace- 
V     dxmonian  confederacy ;   while  Argos  alone,  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
Peloponnefus,  openly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  Athenians. 
Deftruaion  The  ancient  city  of  Mycenas,  which  had  firft  founded  the  trumpet 

ycen^.  ^^  fedition,  was  the  only  vidim  of  Argive  refentment.  The 
Argives  feized  a  favourable  opportunity,  while  the  allies  and 
adherents  of  Mycense  were  occupied  with  their  domeftic  concerns, 
to  lead  their  whole  forces  againft  the  place  ;  and  having  taken  it  by 
ftorm,  they  decimated  the  inhabitants,  and  demolifhed  not  only  the 
walls,  but  the  town  "  itfelf,  which  was  never  afterwards  rebuilt. 
The  inferior  The  defultory  tranfadions  of  fo  many  ftates  and  cities  as  com- 
oti'a  rejla^he  pofed  the  name  and  nation  of  Greece,  muft  appear  a  continual  maze 
Thebe"^  °^  *^^  perplexity  and  confufion,  unlefs  we  carefully  follow  the  threads 
which  fhould  dired  us  in  this  intricate,  yet  not  inextricable,  laby- 
rinth. But  if  we  ferioufly  apply  ourfelves  to  inveftigate  the  hidden 
caufes  of  events,  and  to  trace  revolutions  to  their  fource,  we  fhall  be 
furprifed  by  the  agreeable  difcover}"-,  that  the  hiftory  of  this  cele- 
brated people  is  not  entirely  that  mafs  of  diforder  which  it  appears 
on  a  fuperficial  furvey.  The  fame  caufes  which  reprefled  the  adti- 
vity,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  Argos,  operated  alike  fatally  on 
Thebes,  the  fecond  republic  beyond  the  Ifthmus,  and  the  only  one 
that  ever  afpired  to  rival  the  power  of  Athens.  The  Thebans,  for 
fimilar,  or  more  odious  reafons,  than  thofe  which  had  reftrained  the 
Argives,  had  alfo  with-held  their  afTiftance  in  the  Perfian  war  i  and 

*'  Diodor.  1,  xi.  p.  276.    . 
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CHAP. 
XII. 


by  this  mean  felfifhnefs  or  treachery  had  juftly  provoked  the  Indig- 
nation of  the  fubordinate  cities  of  Boeotia.  Not  only  Thefpis;  and 
Platxa,  which  had  ever  borne  with  impatience  the  Theban  yoke^ 
but  the  fea-ports  of  Aulis,  Anthemon,  and  Larymna ;  Afchra,  the 
beloved  habitation  of  old  Hefiod ;  Coronea,  overlhadowed  by  Mount 
Helicon,  a  favourite  feat  of  the  Mufes ;  Labadea,  famous  for  its 
oracle  of  Trophonius;  Delium  and  Alalkomene,  refpeftively  facred  to 
Apollo  and  Minerva,  together  with  Leuftra  and  Cha^ronxa,  the 
deflined  fcenes  of  immortal  victories ;  all  thefe  cities  fucceffively  re- 
jected the  jurifdidion  and  fovereignty  of  Thebes,  which,  during  the 
invafion  of  Xerxes,  had  fo  fliamefully  betrayed  the  common  intereft 
and  glory  of  the  nation  '\ 

During  fevcral  years,  the  Thebans  patiently  yielded  to  a  ftorm.  The  The- 
which  they  found  it  ImpofTible  to  refift.     But  when  the   Spartans  affifancr" 
began  to  breathe  after  the  recovery  of  Ithome,  and  had  made  a  fuc-  o'J!"iifp'!'''"' 

cefsful  expedition  againfl  the  Phocians,  in  defence  of  their  kinfmen  ''^"'t;  ^' 

A.  C.  459. 

in  Doris,  the  Thebans  warmly  folicited  them  to  take  part  in  their 
domeftic  quarrels,  and  to  enable  them  to  regain  their  afcendant  in 
Boeotia ;  with  affurance  that  they  would  employ  the  firft  moments 
of  returning  vigour  to  oppofe  the  growing  pretenfions  of  the 
Athenians.  T  his  propofal  was  accepted,  not  only  by  the  refent-  wiie  policy 
ment,  but  by  the  policy,  of  the  Spartan  fenate,  who  perceived  that  it  °fthatftate„ 
equally  concerned  their  intereft,  that  the  neighbouring  city  of  Argos 
fhould  lofe  her  jurifdidion  over  Argolis ;  and  that  Thebes,  the 
neighbour  and  rival  of  Athens,  fliould  recover  her  authority  in 
Boeotia. 

They  were  applying  themfelves  with  vigour  and  fuccefs  to  effect   Athens  en- 
this  falutary  purpofe,  when  the  a£live  vigilance  of  Athens  difpatched   ^'''".''''' 
an  army,  fifteen  thoufand  flrong,  to  maintain  the  independence  of  maintain. 
Boeotia.      The  valour  and  condud   of  Myronides,    the  Athenian   pender.ce. 
general,  obtained  a  decifive  vidory  near  the  walls  of  Tanagra,  one   f-^f "  *^^ 
of  the  fevY  places  In  the  province  which  had  preferved  its  fidelity 

5^Diodor,  1,  xj.  p.  283,  &feqq.  &  Thucydid.  1,  i.  p.  273. 

tO' 
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CHAP,    to  the  capital.     This  memorable  battle,  which  no  ancient  writer  has 

« ,/ ■>    thought  proper  to  defcribe,  although  it  is  compared  to  the  glorious 

trophies  of  Marathon  and  Plata:a",  confirmed  the  liberty  of  Boeotia  ; 
nor  could  the  Tbebans,  notwitb (landing  their  partial  fuccefs  againft 
feveral  of  the  revolted  cities,  recover  their  authority  in  that  province, 
until,  about  fourfcore  years  afterwards,  they  emerged  into  fudden 
fplendor  under  the  conducSl  of  their  heroic  Epaminondas. 

Ambitious  Th.Q  ambitious  policy  of  Pericles,  which  will  be  fully  explained 

meafuies  oi  l  j  '  j  i. 

Athens.  in  the  fequel,  was  eager  to  profit  by  every  favourable  turn  of  fortune. 

He  took  care  to  place  Athenian  garrifons  in  feveral  Boeotian  for- 
treffes ;  he  made  the  neighbouring  republics  of  Corinth  and  Megara 
feel  and  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of  Athens  ;   and  after  fending 

A.  C.  455.      Tolmidas,  a  commander  endued  rather  with  an  impetuous  than  well 
regulated  courage,  to  ravage  the  coafl:  of  the  Peloponnefus,  he  failed 

A.  C.  454.  thither  next  year  in  perfon,  and  made  the  -Lacedsemonians  and  their 
allies  deeply  regret,  that  they  had  too  foon  difcovered  their  ani- 
mofity  againft  a  republic,  alike  capable  to  protect  its  friends,  and 
take  vengeance  on  its  enemies.  The  meafures  of  this  daring  leader 
were  adually  uncontrouled  by  any  oppofition,  fince  his  eloquence 
had  prevailed  over  the  innocence  and  merit  of  Cimon,  and  procured 
the  banifhment  of  that  illuftrious  commander.  But  Cimon  was 
recalled  in  two  years ;  and  his  return  was  fignalifed  by  a  fufpenfion 
of  arras  in  Greece,  which  that  real  patriot  had  been  as  zealous  to 
promote,  as  he  was  ambitious  to  purfue  his  Afiatic  triumphs.  This 
A.  C.  447.  treaty,  however,  was  foon  broke  ;  but  an  ill-concerted  and  unfortu- 
nate enterprife  againft  Thebes  (difapproved  by  Pericles  himfelf),  in 
which  the  rafh  Tolmidas  loft  his  army  and  his  life,  made  the 
Athenians  again  liften  to  terms  of  accommodation.     They  agreed 

-A.  C.  445.  to  withdraw  their  garrifons  from  Boeotia  ;  to  difavow  all  pretenfions 
againft  Corinth  and  Megara,  pretenfions  which  had  no  other  effed: 
than  to  exafperate  thofe  little  republics  againft  their  ufurping  neigh- 
bour ;  and,  on  complying  with  thefe  conditions,  the  Athenians  re- 

5^  Dkdor.  1.  xi,  p.  28> 

covered 
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covered  their  citizens  made  captive  in  Boeotia,  through  the  nilfcon-    CHAP. 
du£l  of  Tolmidas'*.  - 


This  was  the  famous  truce  of  thirty  years,  concluded  in  the  four-  The  truce  of 
teenth  year  preceding  the  Peloponnefian  war.     The  former  treaty  oiymp""" 
had  been  limited  to  a  much  Ihorter  period  ;  for,  it  is  worthy  of  ob-  a!'c"'44  ' 
fervation,  that  even  in  their  agreements  of  peace,  the  Greeks  dif- 
covered  that  perpetual  propenfity  to  war,  which  was  the  unhappy 
effedt  of  their  political  inftltutlons  ". 

The  terms  of  this  accommodation,  feemlngly  little  favourable  to  Motives  of 
the  intereft  of  Athens,  were  didated,  however,  rather  by  the  ambition  nians  for" 
than  the  equity  of  that  republic ;  a  conclufion  that  evidently  refults  from  ^■•^''•""g  "• 
examining  the  third  feries  of  events,  which  (as  obfervcd  above)  com- 
pletes the  hiftory  of  this  memorable  period.      Amidft  the  foreign 
expeditions  of  Cimon,  and  the  domeftic  diflentions  of  Greece,  the  y""  +7o 

and  440, 

Athenian  arms  and  policy  had  been  gradually,  during  thirty  years,  A-  C. 
eftablifhing  the  foverelgnty  of  the  republic  over  her  diflant  colonies 
and  confederates.  This  bold  undertaking  was  finally  accomplifhed 
by  Pericles,  whofe  charader  contributed,  more  than  that  of  any  one 
man,  to  the  glory  and  greatnefs,  as  well  as  to  the  calamities  and  ruin 
of  his  country. 

His  father  Xanthippus,  who  gained  the  illuftrious  vidory  at  My-  charafler 
cale',  rejoiced  in  a  fon  endued  with  the  happieft  natural  talents,  and  of  P«"cles; 
an  innate  love  of  glory.  His  youth  was  entrufted  to  the  learned 
and  virtuous  Damon,  who  concealed,  under  the  uninvidious  title  of 
mafter  of  rhetoric,  the  art  of  animating  his  pupil  with  an  ambition 
to  deferve  the  firft  rank  in  the  republic,  as  well  as  of  adorning  hiux 
with  the  accompllfhments  moft  neceflary  to  attain  it.  From  Arifta- 
goras  of  Clazomene,  denominated  the  philofopher  of  mind,  from 
his  continual  follcitude  to  confirm  the  moft  important  and  moft 
pleafing  of  all  dodrlnes,  that  a  benevolent  intelligence  prefides  over 
the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  events  of  human  life,  Pericles  early 
learned  to  controul  the  tempeft  of  youthful  paflions,  which  fo  often 

5*  Diodor.  1.  xii.  p.  293.    Thocydid.  1.  i.  p.  71,  &  feqq.         5'  Idem,  p.  74. 

blaft 
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CHAP.  ]j,\ix{\.  die  promifing  hopes  of  manhood  ;  to  preferve  aa  unfliakea 
w— V— '  conflancy  in  all  the  vicifTitudes  of  fortune,  fince  all  are  the  varied 
difpenfations  of  the  fame  wife  providence  ;  and  to  trample,  with  ge- 
nerous contempt,  on  the  groveling  fuperftition  of  the  vulgar.  Thus 
qualified  by  nature  and  education,  he  foon  difplayed,  in  the  Athe- 
nian aflembly,'  an  elo.quence,  nourifhed  by  the  copious  fpring  of 
philofophy,  and  ennobled  by  the  manly  elevation  of  his  character. 
His  fpeeches  confifled  not  in  the  unpremeditated  effufions  of  a  tem- 
porary enthufiafm  ;  he  was  the  firil  of  his  countrymen  who,  before 
pronouncing  his  difcourfes,  committed  them  to  writing  '* :  they  were 
ftudied  and  compofed  with  the  moft  laborious  and  patient  care ;  and 
being  polifhed  by  repeated  touches  of  corredling  art,  they  rofe  in 
admiration,  in  proportion  as  they  were  more  clofely  examined  by 
the  piercing  eye  of  criticlfm  ;  and  acquired  the  epithet  of  Olympian, 
to  exprefs  that  permanent  and  fteady  luflre  which  they  refleded  ". 
he  is  fufpefl-  But  the  fupcrior  talents  of  Pericles,  which,  in  a  well-regulated 
tion  i  government,  would  have  increafed  his  influence,  had  well  nigh  oc- 

cafioned  his  ruin  in  a  turbulent  and  fufpicious  democracy.  The  me- 
mory of  the  oldeft  citizens  faithfully  recolledled,  and  the  envy  or 
fears  of  the  younger  readily  believed,  that  the  figure,  the  counte- 
nance, and  the  voice,  of  the  young  orator,  ftrongly  refembled  thofe 
of  the  ambitious  and  artful  Pififtratus,  whofe  fpecious  virtues  had 
fubverted  the  liberty  of  his  country.  The  alarmed  jealoufy  of  free- 
dom, which  often  deftroyed,  in  an  hour,  the  authority  eftabliflied 
ilowly,  and  with  much  labour,  during  many  meritorious  years, 
might  be  tempted  to  punifh  the  imagined  tyranny  of  Pericles  ;  who, 
to  efcape  the  difgrace  of  the  oftracifm,  fhunned  the  dangerous  ad- 
miration of  the  afiembly. 
he  courts  and       fhe  adive  vigour  of  his  mind,  thus  withdrawn  fi'om  politics,  was 

corrupts  the  _  ..... 

Athenian  po-  totally  diredlcd  to  war  ;  and  his  abilities,  alike  fitted  to  excel  in 
every  honourable  purfuit,  and  gradually  opening  with  eveiy  occafion 
to  difplay  them,  carried  off  the  palm  of  military  renown  from  the 

»•  SuJdas.  "  Plut.  in  Pericl. 

6  moff 
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mo.ft  illuftrloas  captains  of  the  age.     Cimon  alone  fui-pafled  him  in    ^  ^j^  ^' 

the  obje<fi:  of  his   vidories    gained  over   Barbarians  ;    but   Pericles    ' ^— — ' 

equalled  Cimon  in  valour  and  condud;.  A  rivality  in  vvarlike 
fame  was  followed  by  a  competition  for  civil  honours.  Cimon, 
who  had  been  introduced  on  the  theatre  of  public  life  by  the 
virtuous  Ariftides,  regarded,  like  that  great  man,  a  moderate  arifto- 
cracy,  as  the  government  moft  conducive  to  public  happinefs.  The 
contrary  opinion  was  warmly  maintained  by  Pericles,  who  found  an 
oftentatious  admiration  of  democracy  the  beft  expedient  for  removing 
the  prejudice  excited  againft  him,  by  his  refemblance  to  Pififtratus,  of 
afpiring,  or  at  lead  of  being  capable  to  afpire,  at  royal  power.  On 
every  occafion  he  defended  the  privileges  of  the  people  againft  the 
pretenfions  of  the  rich  and  noble ;  he  embraced  not  only  the  in- 
terefts,  but  adopted  the  capricious  paflions,  of  the  multitude  ;  che- 
rilhing  their  prefumption,  flattering  their  vanity,  indulging  their  ra- 
pacity, gratifying  their  tafte  for  pleafure  without  expence,  and  fo- 
menting their  natural  antipathy  to  the  Spartans,  who,  as  the  patrons 
of  rigid  ariftocracy,  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  their  refentment. 

The  condition  of  the  times  powerfully  confpired  with  the  views  encourages 
and   meafures  of  Pericles,    fmce  the  glory  and  wealth  acquired  in   tious  p^.'" 
the  Perfian  war,  procured  not  only  allies  and  power  to  the  ftate,   ^^"''""^• 
but  induftry  and  independence  to  the  populace.     The  fon  of  Xan- 
thippus  impelled  this  natural  current,  which  ran  fo  ftrongly  in  fa- 
vour of  both,  when  he  maintained,  that  the  citizens  of  Athens  were 
entitled  to  enjoy  equal  advantages  at  home,  to  challenge  a  juft  pre- 
eminence in  Greece,  and  to  alTame  a  legal  dominion  over  their  dif- 
tant  colonies  and  confederates. 

Thefe  unfortunate  communities  had  unwarily  forged  their  own   Means  by 
chains,  when  they  confented  to  ralie  an  annual  fubfidy  to  maintain   fubdued^he 
the  guardian  navy  of  Athens.     They  perceived  not,  that  this  tem-   Athenian  co- 

°  '  ■'    -^  lonies  and 

porary  benevolence  would  be  foon  converted  into  a  perpetual  tribute,  allies, 
fmce,  in  proportion  as  ihey  became  unaccuftomed  to  war,  they  laid  440. "   ' 
Vol.  I.  3  M  themfclves 
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CHAP,    themfelves  at  the  mercy  of  that  republic,  to  which  they  had  tamely 

V- — . '    entrufted  the  care  of  their  defence.     When  the  rigorous  exadiions- 

of  Athens  fpeedily  warned  them  of  their  error^  the  wide  intervals  at 
which  they  were  feparated  from  each  other,  rendered  it  impoffible 
for  them  to  afford  mutual  afliftance,  and  to  adl  with  united  vigour.. 
Naxos,  Thafos,  iEgina,  Euboea,  Samos,  and  other  iflands  or  cities 
of  lefs  importance,  boldly  ilruggled  to  repel  ufurpation  i  but  fight- 
ing fingly,  were  fucceffively  fubdued  ;  while  new,  and  more  grie- 
vous, burdens  were  cruelly  impofed  on  th-em.  The  leaft  patient 
again  murmured,  petitioned,  rebelled,  and  taking  arms  to  refifl  op- 
preffion,  were  treated  v.'ith  the  feverity  due  to  unprovoked  Edition. 
The  punifliment  inflicted  on  them  was  uniformly  rigorous.  They 
were  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  to  fur- 
render  their  fhipping,  to  demolifh  their  wall§,  or  receive  an  Athe- 
nian garrifon,  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  give  hoftages  for 
their  future  obedience  '\  It  is  not  the  bufmefs  of  general  hiftory  to 
defcribe  more  minutely  the  events  of  this  focial  war,  which  was  car- 
ried on  chiefly  by  Pericles,  and  finifhed  m  the  courfe  of  thirty 
years,  with  every  fuccefs  the  mofl:  prefumptuous  ambition  of 
Athens  could  either  expetSt  or  delire.  Samos,  the  capital  of  the 
ifland  of  that  name,  made  the  mod  vigorous  refifl:ance ;  but  at  length 
furrendered  to  Pericles,  after  a  fiege  of  nine  months,  in  the  ninth 
year  before  the  war  of  Peloponnefus  ". 
o  ■  •     r  1.  Hiftorians,  partial  or  credulous,  have  handed  down  fome  atrocious 

bpirit  or  the  -^  >  i  ' 

Athenian  go-   cruelties  committed  after  the  taking  of  Samos,  which  may  be  confi- 

vernment;  ....  . 

dently  rejedled  as  fidlions,  injurious  to  the  fame  of  Pericles,  who, 
though  he  approved  and  animated  the  afpiring  genius  of  his  country, 
and  vainly  flattered  himfelf  that  he  could  jufl:ify,  by  reafons  of  fl:ate,  its 
mofl  ambitious  ufurpations,  uniformly  fhewed  himfelf  incapable  of 
any  deliberate  wickednefs.     It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  as 

'*  Thucydid.  &  Diodor.  loc.  citat.  "  Thucydid.  1.  i.  p.  75. 

the 
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the  moderate  peace  with  Sparta  had  been  concluded  chiefly  with  a  ^  ^.^  ^* 
view  to  allow  the  Athenians  to  apply  their  undivided  attention  to  the  ^— — v — — » 
affairs  of  their  tributaries,  the  feverities  exercifed  over  thcfc  unfor-  «s  exceffive 

n  •  r  r     1  feverity  to- 

tunate  itates  were,  in  conlequence   or   that  event,  rather  increafed  wards  its  de- 
than   mitigated.     Athenian   magiftrates  and  garrifons  were  fent  to  ^^" 
govern  and  command  them.     They  were  burdened  with  new  impo- 
fitions,  and  diflionoured  by  new  badges  of  fervitude.     The  lands, 
which  the  labour  of  their  anceftors  had  cultivated,  were  feized  alid 
appropriated  by  ftrangers,  who  claimed   the  diftindion  of  Athenian 
colonies  ;  and   all  thefe  once  independent  and  flourifhing  republics 
were  thenceforth  compelled  to  fubmlt  their  mutual  contefts,  their  do- 
meftic  differences,  and  even  their  private  litigations,  to  the  cogni- 
fance  and  decifion  of  Athenian  affemblies  and  tribunals'".     By  draw- 
ing thus  cloiely  the  reins  of  government,  Pericles,  in   the   courfe  of 
ten  years,  brought  into  the  treafury  of  Athens  the  fum  of  near  two 
millions  fterling  ".     His  vigilance  feafonably  difplayed  the  terrors  of 
the  Athenian  navy  before  the  moft  diflant  enemies  or  allies  of  the 
republic  ;  by  alternate  pliancy  and  firmnefs,  by  fucceffive  promlfes 
bribes,  and  threats,  he  reprefled  the  jealous  hoftility  of  neighbouring 
powers  ;    and   while    his   ambition   and   magnificence   fortified   and 
adorned  the  capital  with  external  flrength  and  fplendour,  they  alfo 
laid  the  foundations  of  thofe  internal  diforders,  which  rendered  his 
long  adminlftration  glorious  for  his  contemporaries,  fatal  to  the  fuc- 
ceeding  generation,  and  ever  memorable  with  pofterity. 

"  Ifocrat.  de  Pacej  &  Xenpph.  de  Repub.  Athen.      '>  Thacyd.  Diodor.  Ifociat.  Plut.  Sec. 
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CHAP.       XIII. 

'Tra7ifition  to  the  tnter7tal  State  of  At}3e72s. — Laws  of 
D?'aco  —  Soloji — Piffratus — Clifthenes — Arifiides — 
Pericles. — Fi?ial  Settleme?tt  of  the  Athejtian  Go- 
vernment.— View  of  the  Athenian  Kmpire. — "The  com- 
bined EffeB  of  exte7'7tal  Profperity  and  De?nocratic 
Government  on  Manners — Arts — Luxury. — Hijlory 
of  Grecian  Literature  and  P hilofophy . — Singular  Con- 
trafi  and  Balance  of  Virtues  and  Vices. — 'The  fublifne 
P hilofophy  of  Ajtaxagoras  and  Socrates. — The  unpriii- 
cipled  Captioufnefs  of  the  Sophifls. — The  7noral  Trage- 
dies of  Sophocles  a7td  Euripides. — The  licentious  Buf- 
foonery of  Ariflopha7ies. — The  i7nitative  Arts  employed 
to  the  7tohlefl  Purpofes — a7id  ahtfed  to  the  7710ft  in- 
fa77tous. — Mag7iifcence  of  public  Feflivals. — Si77ipli- 
city  in  private  Life. — Modef  Refe7've  of  Athe7iian 
JVome77.- — Vohcpttcoifitefsj  Impude77cey  and  ArtifceSy 
of  the  School  of  Afpafa. 

THE  taking  of  Samos  clofed  the  long  ferles  of  Athenian  con- 
quefts.  During  the  nine  fubfequent  years,  that  once  fortunate 
Tranfition  to  people  cnjoycd  and  abufed  the  bleffings  of  peace  and  profperity. 
ftate  of  Their  oftentatious  difplay  of  pow6r  increafed  the  envy  and  terror  of 

A  ^  ii  p  n  c 

Greeks  and  Barbarians,  and  excited  the  obllinate  and  bloody  war  of 
twenty-feven  years,  during  which  the  force  of  the  whole  Grecian 

nation 
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nation  was  exerted  to  demolifli  or  uphold  the  ftately  edifice  of  em-  ^  H  A  P. 
pire  that  had  heen  reared  by  the  ambitious  patriotifin  of  Pericles. 
Aflilted  by  feeble  or  reludant  allies,  Athens  long  ftruggled  againft 
the  combined  ftrength  of  Peloponnefus,  Boeotia,  Macedon,  Sicily, 
and  Perfia  ;  and  our  curiofity  muft  defervedly  be  attraded  towards 
the  internal  refources  and  moral  condition  of  a  people,  who,  with 
f  w  natural  advantages^  could  make  fuch  memorable  and  pertina- 
cious efforts^  and  who,  amidll  the  dia  of  arms,  flill  cukivating  and 
improving  their  favourite  arts,  produced  thofe  immortal  monuments 
of  tafte  and  genius,  which,  furviving  the  deftrudlion  of  their  walls, 
navy,  and  h-arbours,  have  ever  attefted  the  glory  of  Athens,  and  the 
rmpotent  vengeance  of  her  enemies.  In  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  the 
fcience  of  government  and  laws,  which  gives  fecurity  to  all  other 
fciences,  merits  the  firft  place  in  our  attention ;  nor,,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  will  the  enlightened  reader  contemplate  with  indifference 
the  laws  of  Athens,  which  having  been  incorporated '  into  the  Ro- 
man jurifprudence  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Chrift,  ferved,  after  an  interval  of  above  fixteen  hundred  years,  to 
abolifh  the  barbarous  pradtices  of  the  Gothic  nations,  and  to  intro- 
duce juftice,  fecurity,  and  refinement,  among  the  modern  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe  \ 

The 

'  The  Romans  fent  deputies  to  Athens,  to  the  nation.  Refped  even  its  fables  and  its 
obtain  a  copy  of  Solon's  laws,  four  hundred  vanity;  remembering  that  from  Greece  we 
an^  fifty-four  years  before  Chrilt.  The  be-  derived  our  laws.  The  right  of  conquelt, 
nefits  derived  from  thefe  falutary  inftitutions  indeed,  hath  enabled  us  to  impofe  our  laws 
were  arat^fully  acknowledged  by  the  liberal  on  the  Greeks ;  but-  that  people  had  firfl 
cat, dour  of  a  people,  who  knew  how  to  ap-  given  us  their  laws,  at  our  folicitation,  and 
pretiate  the  merit  cf  enemies  and  fubjefts.  when  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Hear  the  language  of  Pliny  (1.  viii  ep.  24.)  power  of  our  arms.  It  would  be  inhuman 
to  Maximus,  who  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  was  and  barbarous  to  deprive  them  of  the  fmall 
appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  A-  remnant  of  liberty  which  they  ftill  polTefs." 
chaia,  or  Greece:  "  Remember  that  you  go  ^  Juftinian's  Pandefls,  it  is  well  known, 
to  a  country,  where  letters,  politenefs,  and  was  difcovered  at  Amalfi,  in  Italy,  A.  D. 
agriculture  itfelf  (if  we  believe  common  re-  1130.  In  Icfs  than  half  a  century  after- 
port)  were  invented  ....  Revere  the  gods  wards,  the  civil  law  was  ftudied  and  under- 
and  heroes,  the  ancient  virtue  and  glory  of  flood  in  all  the  great  provinces  of  Europe ; 

and 
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The  admirable  inftitutions  of  the  heroic  ages  were  built  on  reli- 
gion ;   wHich,  as  we  have  fully  -explained  above,  afcertained  and  en- 


government,  forced  the  rights  and  obligations  of  public  and  private  life.  But  the 
abufed  authority  of  priefts  and  oracles,  and  the  natural  depravity  of 
man,  ever  felicitous  to  obtain  the  partial  favour  of  his  heavenly  pro- 
tedlors  on  eafier  terms  than  the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  duty,  gra- 
dually fevered,  by  fraud  or  violence,  the  natural  and  mod  falutary 
union  between  religion  and  morality ;  in  confequence  of  which  fe- 
paration,  the  former  degenerated  into  an  illiberal  fuperftition,  and 
the  latter  relaxed  into  licentioufnefs,  or  fiiffened  into  jjedantry.  The 
ilriking  comparifon,  or  rather  contraft,  between  the  genius  and  cha- 
radter,  the  virtues  and  vices,  of  the  Greeks,  as  varioufly  defcribed  by 
Homer  and  by  Solon,  and  which  is  fo  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
earlier  period,  muft,  in  the  progrefs  of  this  difcourfe,  naturally  pre- 
fent  itfelf  to  the  refledion  of  the  attentive  reader,  and  will  fet  in 
the  cleareft  point  of  view  the  unhappy  revolution  of  manners, 
■which  time  and  accident  had  produced  in  the  wide  interval  between 
the  poet  and  the  legiflator. 


and  this  ftudy  (as  Mr.  Hume  obferves.  Reign 
of  Richard  the  Third),  tended  to  iharpen 
the  wits  of  men,  to  give  folidity  to  their 
judgment,  to  improve  their  tafte,  and  to 
abolifti  the  barbarous  jurifprudence  which 
univerfally  prevailed  among  the  Gothic  na- 
tions. To  this  law  we  owe  the  abolition  of 
the  mode  of  proof  by  the  ordeal,  the  corf- 
net,  the  duel,  and  other  methods  equally  ri- 
diculous and  abfurd.  Pecuniary  commuta- 
tions ceafed  to  be  admitted  for  crimes  ;  pri- 
vate revenge  was  no  longer  authorifed  by  the 
magiftrate  ;  and  the  community  was  made  to 
feel  its  intereft  in  maintaining  the  rights, 
and  avenging  the  wrongs,  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. See  more  in  the  admirable  difcourfe 
annexed  to  the  Reign  of  Richard  the  Third. 
I  ftiall  add  but  one  obfervation,  in  Mr. 
Hume's  own  words  :  "  The  fenfi'ole  utility 


of  the  Ro.man  law,  both  to  public  and  private 
intereft,  recommended  the  ftudy  of  it,  at  a 
time  when  the  more  exalted  and  fpeculative 
fcienccs  carried  no  charms  with  them  ;  and 
thus  the  laft  branch  of  ancient  literature 
which  remained  uncorrupted,  was  happily 
the  firft  tranfmitted  to  the  modern  world  : 
for  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  decline  of 
Roman  learning,  when  the  philofophers  were 
univerfally  infedted  with  fuperftition  and  fo- 
phiftry,  and  the  poets  and  hiftorians  with 
barbarifm,  the  lawyers,  who,  in  other  coun- 
tries, are  feldom  models  of  fcience  or  polite- 
nefs,  were  yet  able,  by  the  conilant  ftudy 
and  clofe  imitation  of  their  predeceflbrs,  to 
maintain  the  fame  good  fenfe  in  theil-  de- 
cii'ions  and  reafonings,  and  the  fame  purity 
in  their  language  and  expreffioii."  Hume's 
Hift.  3d  vol.  8vo,  p.  300,  ^j 

The 
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The  very  imperfech  lefrifiation  of  Draco  \  who  flouriflied   thirh'    ^  ^^  ^  ?• 

Xl]I. 
years  before  Solon*,  proved  that  the  Athenians  felt  the  want  of  a    <_— v— 1-* 

fcience,.  which  they  knew  not  how  to  acquire  or  eftabllfh.     The  au-  o/Draco°" 
ftere  gravity  of  that  maglftrate  feems  to  have  impofed  on  the  eafy   °'>."'i'- 
credulity  of  the  multitude  ;  for  his  ignorance  or  feverlty  were  alike   ^'  ^'  '^^+" 
unworthy  of  the   important  office    with  which    he  was  entrufted. 
He  gave  laws,  which,  according  to  the  lively  expreffion  of  an  ora- 
tor, feemed   to   be   written  ',  not  with  ink,  but   with  blood ;   fmce 
death  or  banifhment  were  his  ordinary  penalties  for  the  mofl  trivial 
offences,  as  well  as  for  the  moft  dangerous  crimes :  andhejuftified 
this    rigour,    by   abfurdly   obferving,    that    the     fmalleft    diforders 
deferved   death,  and  no   feverer  punrfhment  could    be  infiided  on 
the  greateft.     The  laws  of  Draco,  therefore,  tended  only  to  increafe 
the  evils  which  they    were   defigned   to  remedy  '^ ;    and   no  people 
ever  prefented  a  fcene  of  greater  confufion  and  mifery,  than  did  the 
unhappy  Athenians,  when  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  Soloa  were  fea- 
fonably  called  to  their  relief. 

In  relating  the  general  revolutions  of  Greece,  we  had  occafion  to  of  Solon, 
defcribe  the  important  fervices,  and  illuftrious  merit,  of  this  extraor-  xlvl'"^! 
dinary    man,    whofe   difmtereftednefs,    patriotifm,    and    humanity,    ^'  ^'  ^^** 
equalled  his  military  condu6l  and  fuccefs.     His  royal  extradion  (for 
he  fprang  from  the  race  of  the  Codridx),  his  experienced  abilities, 
above  all,  his   approved  wifdom   and   equity,    pointed  him  out  for 
the  nobleft  and  moft  fublime  employment  of  humanity,  that  of  re- 
gulating the  laws  and  government  of  a  free  people.     Such,  at  leaft,   At1!ens^fn 
the  Athenians  may  be  confidered,  when  their  unanimous  fuffrage   '''^^■'"^o^ 
rendered  Solon  the  abfolute  umpire  of  their  whole  conftitution  and 

'  Suidas  in  voce  Draco.     Pollux,  1.  viii.  though    his    laws    were    certainly    written 

c.  vi.  neither  with    blood    nor  ink.      Even    thofe 

*  Meurfius,  Solon.  of  Solon  were  only  engraved  on  tables  kept 

5  The  orator  Demades,    of  whom  more  in  the  citadel, 
hereafter.      The  obfervation    has    been    al-         *  Ariflot.  de  Civ.  1.  ii.  &  Plut.  in  Solon, 
ways    repeated     in    fpeaking     of     Draco, 

policy  J 
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CHAP,    policy;  although,  prior  to  this  period,  they  fufFered  the  combined  CA'iis 
^_     J    f    of  anarchy  and  oppreffion  '.     The  maglftrates  plundered  the  treafury 
and  the  temples;  and  often  betrayed,  for  bribes,  the  interefts  of  their 
country.     The  rich  tyrannifed  over  the  poor,  the  poor  continually 
alarmed  the  fafety  of  the  rich.     The  rapacity  of  creditors  knew  no 
bounds.      They  compelled  the  infolvent  debtors  to  cultivate  their 
lands,    like   cattle  ;   to   perform   the    fervice   of   beafts    of  burden ; 
and  to  transfer    to    them   their    fons    and    daughters,    whom    they 
exported   as    flaves    to    foreign    countries.       Solon    boafls,    with   a 
laudable  vanity,   of  having   recovered  and  reftored  to  their  native 
rights  many  of  thofe  unhappy  men,    whofe    fentiments  had  been 
debafed,    and    language    corrupted,    by    the    infamy    of   Barbarian 
fervitude'o     The  wretched  populace,  deriving  courage  from  defpair, 
had  determined  no  longer  to  fubmit  to  fuch  multiplied  rigours ;  and 
before  the  wifdom  of  the  lawgiver  interpofed,  they  had  taken  the 
refolution  to  ele£t  and  follow  fome  warlike  leader,  to  attack  and 
butcher  their  oppreflbrs,  to  eftablifh  an  equal  partition  of  lands,  and 
to  inftitute  a  new  form  of  government '.     But  the  numerous  clients 
and  retainers,  vv'ho,  in  a  country  little  acquainted   with   arts  and 
manufactures,  depended  on  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the  lands  and 
mines  of  Attica,  muft  have  rendered  this  undertaking  alike  dangerous 
to  both  parties ;   fo  that  both  became  willing  rather  to  fubmit  their 
differences  to  law,  than  to  decide  them  by  the  fword. 
His  regula-         The  impartiality  of  Solon  merited   the   unlimited  confidence   of 
tions  con-       ,  •     (.Quj-^trv.     He  maintained  the  ancient  divifion  of  property,  but 

cerning  pro-     "       ^  j  _  x      i.        j  > 

i>erty-  abolifhed  debts.    He  eftablilhed  the  rate  of  intereft  at  1 2  per  cent,  at 

which  it  afterwards  remained ;  but  forbade,  that  the  infolvent 
debtor  Ihould  become  the  flave  of  his  creditor,  or  be  compelled  to 
fell  his  children  into  fervitude.  After  thefe  preliminary  regulations, 
which  feemed  immediately  neceflary  to  the  public  peace,  Solon  pro- 

">  Fragm.  Solonis  apud  Demofth.  p.  234.  '  Idem.  \h\d. 

Edit.  Wol.  9  PJut.  in  Solon. 

ceeded, 


of  the  times. 
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needed,  with  an  impartial  and  fteady  hand,  to  new-model  the  go-    ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
vernment '" ;  on  this  generous,  but  equitable  principle,  that  the  few  ^- — --— -» 
ought  not,  as  hitherto,  to  command,  and  the  many  to  obey;  but  the  govern- 
that  the  colledive  body  of  the  people,  legally  convened  in  a  national 
aflembly,  were  entitled  to  decide,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  alter- 
natives of  peace   and   war;    to   contradl  or   diflblve  alliances  with 
foreign  ftates ;  to  enjoy  all  the  branches  of  legiflative  or  fovereigti 
power";     and    to  eledl,    approve,     and   judge    the   magiftrates  or 
minifters    entrufted,    for  a    limited    time,  with    the    executive   au- 
thority. 

In  the  adual  ftate  of  mofl:  countries  of  Europe,  fuch  a  form  of  His  inftitu- 

1  ■      r  r.       11  r   o      •  tions  fuited 

government,  as  only  takes  place  m  fome  i'mall  cantons  ot  bwitzer-  the  condition 
land,  would  be  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  withdrawing  the 
citizens  too  much  from  their  private  affairs.  But  in  ancient  Greece, 
and  particularly  in  Attica,  the  flaves  were  four  times  more  numerous 
than  the  freemen  '^;  and  of  the  latter  we  may  compute  that  little 
more  than  one  half  were  entitled  to  any  fhare  in  the  fovereignty, 

'°  The  moft  correal  information  concern-  mentioned,  deferves  particular  attention  from 
ing  the  ancient  republic  of  Athens,  and  the  thofe  who  write  or  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  re- 
laws  of  Solon,  is  contained  in  Ariftot.fragm.  publics.  In  it  we  fee  the  germ,  and  often 
6e  civil.  Athen.  and  in  various  partsof  his  fe-  more  than  the  germ,  of  the  political  works 
cond,  fourth,  and  fixth  books  of  Politics.  2.  In  of  Machiavel,  which  Montcfquieu  has  fo 
Ifocrat.  Arcopr.git.  Panathen.  &  Panegyr.  often  copied,  without  once  acknowledging 
And  3.  In  Plut.  in  Vit.  Solon.     Xenophon's  his  obligation. 

Treatife  concerning  the  Athenian   republic         "  The  eleiflion   contained   a  mixture   of 

relates  to  later  times,  when  many  corruptions  chance,  (ince  thofe  who  were  named  by  the 

had  crept  in,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained,  people  call  lots  to  decide  on  whom  the  office 

It  is  remarkable,   that   Polybius,   1.  vi.   has  fhould  be  conferred.     The  fame  pradice  pre- 

confounded  the  moderate  inftitutions  of  Solon  vails  in  chufing  the  fenators  of  the  republic 

with  the  democratical  licentioufnefs  and  ty-  of  Berne.     But  Solon  enacled,  that  the  for- 

i-anny  introduced    by  Pericles  and   his  fuc-  tunate    candidate    fhould    undergo   what   is 

ceflbrs  in  the  admini'J.-ation.     The  palpable  called  a  probation  ;   his  charadcr  and  merits 

errors  of  fo  judicious   an   author  prove  how  were  thus  expofed  to  a  fecond  examination ; 

little  accurate   knowledge   the  Greeks   pof-  and    it   feemed    fcarcely  poffible,    after  this 

felled   on  the  fubjeft  of  their  own  hiftory:  fe\ ere  fcrutiny,   that  any  man  fhould  attain 

and  how  impoflible  it  is  for  a  modern  writer,  power,    who    was    altogether    unworthy    of 

who  blindl,  follows  fuch  guides,  not  to  fall  public  confidence. 

Into  innumerable  errors  .ind  contradictions.  '*  See  my   Introduflory  Difcourfe  to  the 

The  treatife  of  Arillotle  (de  Civicate)  above-  Orations  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates,  p.  5,  &  feqq. 

Vol.  I.  3  N  Strangers, 
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CHAP.    Strangers,    and   all   thofe   who    could   not  afcertain  their  Atheniact 

xiir. 
^, ,    t,  ■...  <    defcent,  both  in  the  male  and  female  Une,  were  totally  excluded 

fi-om  the  affembly  and  courts  of  juftice.     The  regulations  of  Solon 
marked  the  utmoft  attention  to  preferve  the  pure  blood  of  Athens 
unmixed    and    uricorrupted  ;.    nor   could    any   foreigner,    whatever 
merit  he  might  claim  with  the  public,  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
citizen,  unlefs  he  for  ever  abandoned  his  native  country,  profefled 
the  knowledge  of  fome  highly  ufeful  or  ingenious  art,  and,  in  both 
eafes,  had  been  chofen  by  ballot,  in  a  full  aflembly  of  fix  thoufand 
Athenians.     Thefe  circumflances   (efpecially  as  the  Athenian  people 
were  ufually  convened  only  four  times  in-  thirty-five  days)  prevented 
their  aflemblies  from  being  either  fo  inconvenient  and  burdenfome, 
or  fo  numerous  and  tumultuary,  as  might  at  firft  fight  be  fuppofed. 
Yet  their  numbers,  and  ftill  more  their  impetuofity  and  ignorance^ 
muft  have  proved  inconfiftent  with  good  government,  if  Solon  had 
not  fecured  the  veffel  of  the  republic  from  the  waves  of  popular 
frenzy,  by  the  two  firm  anchors  of  the  Senate  and  the  Areopagus ; 
tribunals  originally  of  great  dignity,  and  very  extenfive  power,  into 
which   men    of  a  certaia   defcrlption   only   could   be   received    as 
members. 
Hisdmfion         Solon  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  clafies,   according  to  the 
P:^^'^^'^^"        produce  of  their  eftates.     The  firfl;  clafs   confifted  of  thofe   whofe 
lands  annually  yielded  five  hundred   meafures  of  liquid,  as  well  as 
dry  commodities ;  and  the  minimum  of  whofe  yearly  income  may 
be  calculated  at  fixty  pounds  fterLing ;    which  is  equivalent,  if  we 
eftimate  the  relative  value  of  money  by  the  price  of  labour,  and  of 
the    things  moft  neceffary   to    life,   to    about   fix  hundred    pounds- 
fterling   in  the  prefent  age  '\      The   fecond  clafs   confifled  of  thofs 
v/hofe  eftates  produced  three  hundred  meafures ;  the  third  of  thofe 
whofe  eftates  produced  tv.-o  hundred  ;    the  fourth,  and  by  far  the 
moft  numerous  clafs  of  Athenians,  either  polfeflTed  no  landed  pro- 
perty, or  at  leaft  enjoyed  not  a  revenue  in  land  equal  to  twenty-four 

l'~  See  Introduftion  to  Lyfias^  &c.  p.  14. 

pounds 


tizens.  r 
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pounds  flerling,  or,  agreeably  to  the  above  proportion,  two  hundred    CHAP. 
and  forty  pounds  of  our  prefent  currency.  .     _  _'   j 

All  ranks  of  citizens  were  aliice  admitted  to  vote  in  the  pub-  Premgatives 
lie  afleinbly,  and  to  judge  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  v\^hether  civil  "[j^es '"''^ 
or  criminal,  vt^hich  were  properly  fo  many  committees  of  the 
aflembly  '^  But  the  three  firft  clafles  were  exclufively  entitled  to 
fit  in  the  fenate,  to  decide  in  the  Areopagus,  or  to  hold  any  other 
office  of  magiflracy.  To  thefe  dignities  they  were  eleded  by  the 
free  fuffrages  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  were  accountable  for 
their  adminifh-ation,  and  by  whom  they  might  be  puniihed  for  mal- 
verfation  or  negligence,  although  they  derived  no  emolument  from 
the  diligeat  difcharge  of  their  duty. 

The  fenate  of  four  hundred,  which,  eighty-fix  years  after  its  In-  Of  the  fenate 
fiitutioii,  was  augmented  to  five  hundred  by  Ciifthenes,  enjoyed  the  °  '  '^  ^°°' 
important  prerogatives  of  convoking  the  popular  aflembly ;  of  pre- 
vioufly  examining  all  matters  before  they  came  to  be  decided  by  the 
people,   which   gave   them  a  negative   before   debate  in  all   public 
refolutions ;   and  of  making   laws  which  had  force  during  a  year, 
without  requiring  the  confent  of  the  populace.      Befides  this  general 
fuperintendence  and  authority,  the  fenate  was  exclufively  inverted  with 
many  particular  branches  of  the  executive  power.     The  prefident  of 
that  council  had  the  cuftody  of  the   public  archives  and   treafury. 
The  fenate  alone  built  fhips,  equipped  fleets  and  armies ;  feized  and 
confined  fl;ate  criminals;   examined   and  puniihed  federal  offences, 
which    were    not   exprefsly  forbidden   by   any  pofitive  law.     The 
weight  of  fuch  a  council,  which  aflembled  every  day,  except  fef- 
tiyals,  infufed  a  large  mixture  of  ariflocracy  into  the  Athenian  con- 

'3  In   my  Introduftory  Difcourfes   to   the  to  the  tranflation  of  IHeus.     Mr.  Pettingal's 

Oiations  of  Lyfias,  &c.    I  had  occafion  to  learned  work   upon   the  ufe  and  praiStice  of 

explain  the  nature  of  the  Athenian  tribunals,  juries  among  the  ancients,  lately  fell  into  my 

Since  the  publication  of  that  work,  the  fame  hands.     Wherein   my   ideas   and   his   differ, 

fubjefl,    and    particularly  the  form   of  civil  will  eafily  appear  from  the  text,  and  needs 

procefs,  has  been  accurately  explained  by  Sir  not  be  pointed  out. 
WiUiani  Jones,  in  his  Diflertations  annexed 

3N  2  ftitutlon. 
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CHAP,    ftltution.     This,  as  we  fliall  immediately  explain,  was  ftiU  farther 

Kill,  y         X  ' 

^*— -v-^ — '  increafed  by  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus,  a  court  fo  named  from 
the  place  where  it  was  held;  a  hill  facred  to  Mars,  adjoining  to  the 
citadel. 

The  nine  The  principal  magiftrates  in  Athens  were  the  nine  archons,  the  lirft 

aichoas.  i  r  o  .... 

of  whom  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  and  prefided  in  the  civil  courts- 

of  juflice,  where  a  committee  of  the  people,  chofen  promifcuoufly 
from  all  claffes  by  lot '\  fat  as  judges  and  jury;   but  where  it  be- 
longed to  the  archon  and  his  affefTors,  men  appointed  by  fuffrage,. 
and  acquainted  with  forms,   to  take  what  in  Scotland  is  called  a 
precognition,  to  prefcribe  the  form  of  action,  to  give  the  ballot",  and 
to  receive  and  declare  the  verdict  and  fentence  of  the  court.     The 
archon  next  in  dignity,  who  had  the  appellation  of  king,  prefided  in 
caufes  refpeding  religion  and  things  facred,  which  formed  the  obje6t. 
of  an  important  and  dangerous  branch  of  Athenian  jurifprudence- 
The  archon,  third  in  dignity  v/ith  his  afleflbrs  the  generals  ",  pre- 
fided  in  military  matters  ;  and  the  fix  remainir>g,  who  were  known- 
by  the  general  appellation  of  thefmothetse,  heard  criminal  pleas  of 
various  kinds,  or  rather  direded  the  proceedings  of  the  fix  courts 
The  Areo-      where  criminal  caufes  were  examined  and  determined.     Thefe  nine- 
pagus.  archons,  or  prefidents  of  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice,  hke  all  other 

Athenian  magiftrates,  were,  at  the  expiration  of  their  annual 
office,  accountable  to  the  people ;  and.  when  their  condu£t,  after  x 
fevere  fcrutiny,  was  found  to  merit  public  approbation  and  grati- 
tude, they  were  received,  and  remained  for  life,  members  of  the- 

'*  The   efTential   difference    between    the  "'  'Oi  tiOW-;  tov  ayava  aai  t^v  4'i''r°"  ^'J^-te?^ 

Roman  and  Athenian  goernment,  ccnfifted  are  the  words  of  Lylias-.     The  fame  writer 

in  the  different  placing  of  the  judicial  power;  mention;  'he  TrapJfOi,  ct;)J;>:ai,  afleffors,  fyn- 

which   at  Rome  remained  300  years  in  the  dies. 

hands  of  the  fenate.     The  fediuons  of  the  '*    Lyfias,    in  the  fecond   oration    againft 

Gracchi     and   molt  of   the   civil   diffentions  Akibiades  (a  military  caule),  not  only  men- 

•which  happened  before  the  time  of  Aiiguftus,  tions  the  ^-.fc^-rr.yu,  or  generals,  but  addreffes 

had  for  their  objeft  or  pretence,  the  altering  them  feparately  from  the  a^s;  J.xajTa>,  or 

of  this  order  of  things,   and  bringing  the  Ro-  judges, 
jnan  conftitudon  nearer  the  Atlxenian, 

J.  Areopagus, 
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Areopagus,    which   was    Inverted  with  a    general    infpetfllon    over    ®  ^^  ^• 

the  laws  and  religion,  as  well  as  over  the  lives  and  manners  of  the    ' »— — *, 

citizens ;    and  which,  m  dangerous  emergencies,  was  entitled  to  af- 
fume  a  fort  of  didlatorial  power". 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  the  conftitution  eflablifhed  by  Solon,  H.ippy  ten- 
according  to  which  every  Athenian  citizen  enjoyed  the  ineftlmable  ion's  plan  ok 
privilege  of  being  judged  by  his  peers,  and  tried  by  laws  to  which  S^^'"""'^"^'- 
he  himfelf  had   confented.      Although   the   legiHative   and  judicial 
powers  were  thus  lodged  with  the   people,  men    of  property  and 
ability  were    alone    entrufted  with   the    adminiilration  of   govern- 
ment ;  and  as  power  in  fome  meafure  followed  property,  the  fiime 
expedient  which   ferved   to  maintain  a  due  diftindion  of  ranks  in 
fociety,  tended  alfo  to  promote  the  induftry  and  frugality  of  the  mul- 
titude, that  they  might  thereby  become  entitled  to  fhare  thofe  honours 
and  offices,  to  which  perfons  of  a  certain  cftate  only  could  afplre. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  of  the  moft  extenfive  nature,  compre-  Extenfive' 
hending  not  only  rules  of  right,  but  maxims  of  morality,  regulations  laws^  ° 
of  commerce,  and  precepts  of  agriculture.     To  defcribe  his  inftltu- 
tions  refpefting  fuch   matters    as  are   properly  the  objeds  of  law, 
would  be  explaining  thofe  great,  but  familiar  principles,  concerning 
marriage,  fucceffion,  teftaments,  the  rights  of  perfons  and  of  things, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  civil  law,  have  been  conveyed 
into  the  jurlfprudence  of  all  the  civilifed   nations  of  Europe.     His 
laws   concerning   education    and   manners   prove    that   drunkennefo 
and  unnatural  love  were  the  predominant  vices  of  that  early  age,   ' 
It  was  a  particular  duty  of  the  archons,  to  prevent  or  puniili  offences 
committed    in    confequence    of   intoxication;    and   the    regulations 
concerning  fchools",  which   were   not  to   be   opened   till   fun-rife^, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  fliut  before  night,  and  into  which  none 
but  fuch  relations  of  the  mafter,  as  were  particularly  fpecified  by 


"  Ifocrat.  Oratio  Areopagit.-  »•  iEfcIiin.  in  Timarchum. 


law,. 
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^  ^iu  ^'    ^^^^''  '^ould  on  any  pretence  be  admitted,  marked  the  utmoft  follci- 

\«— V '    tude  to  root  out  an  evil  which  already  infe<£led  and  difgraced  the 

njanners  of  Greece. 

His  fyftem  of       The    education    recommended    by   Solon    nearly   refcmbled   that 
education.  j    r    -i     j  •  •  •  is 

above    delcnbed,     which    generally  prevailed    in  Greece '  .       The 

children   of  Athenian  citizens,  when  taken  from  the  hands  of  the 
women,  M'ere  delivered  to  two  mailers,  of  whom  the  one  formed  the 
body,  and  the  other  the  mind.     Swimming,  and  the  eafier  exer- 
cifes,  prepared  them  for  the  harder  toils  of  the  gymnaftic.     Reading, 
and  learning  by  heart  the  leffons  and  examples  of  the  poet?,  made 
way  for  the  feverer  ftudies  of  eloquence  and  philofophy.     In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  mufic,  geometry,  and  drawing,  feem  to  have  entered 
Duties  and      into  the  plan  of  a  liberal  education  '".     At  the  age  of  twenty,  the 
cf'tiie  youth!  youth  of  all  ranks  took  an  oath  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos  (an  appel- 
lation  of  Minerva),    to    obey   and   to   maintain    the   laws  of  their 
country ;  to  ufe  their  befl;  endeavours  to  promote  its  profperity ;  to 
follow  the  ftandard  of  whatever  commanders  might  be  appointed  to 
coijdudt  them ;  to  fail  to  every  part  of  the  world,  when  fummoned 
by  the  public  fervice  ;  to  fight  to  death  for  their  native  land ;  and  to 
regard  wheat,  barley,  vines,  and  olives,  as  the  only  boundaries  of 
Attica":   a  prepofterous  arrogance  in  that  little  republic, which  already 
betrayed  an  ambition  to  conquer  and  appropriate  all  the  cultivated 
parts  of  the  world.     When  the  Athenian  youth  were  not,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  oath,    engaged  in  military  fervice,  they  were  obliged 
by  law  to  follow  fuch  employments  as  fuited  their  refpedlive  fortunes. 
Agriculture,  commerce,  and  mechanic  arts,  fell  to  the  fliare  of  the 
poor ;  the  rich  ftlU  continued  their  application  to  gymnaftic  and  phi- 
lofophy, carefully  ftudied  the  laws  of  the  republic,   examined  the 
ancient  and  adual  condition  of  their  own  and  neighbouring  ftates ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  appeared  as  candidates  in  the  afTembly  for 
fuch  offices  of  truft  and  honour  as  their  regular  manners,  inoffenfive 

•«  See  Chapters  V.  and  VI.  »"  See  Introd.uaion  to  LyCiis,.  &c.  p.  16. 

'»  Arill   I'olu.  1.  vii.  c.  iii. 

3nd 
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and  dutiful  behaviour  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  temperance,  ^  ^^  -^  ^• 

ceconomy,   public  fpirit  and  abilities "",  might  obtain  from  the  vo-  > — -v—^ 
Unitary  fuffrage  of  th^  people. 

The  ufurpation  of  Piiiftratus,  though  it  deftroved,  for  a  time,  the  Ufurp.ition 

^  „  .  '  'of  Pifillratus,.- 

political  liberty  of  Athens,  gave  ftability  to  moft  of  the  laws  and 
forms  introduced  by  Solon.  That  extraordinary  tyrant.,  for  fo  the 
Greeks  flyled  him,  was  not  more  diftinguilhed  by  the  loftinefs  of 
his  genius  than  the  hum-anity  of  his  diipofition,  and  had  not  the 
violence  of  contending  fadtions,  and  the  fury  of  his  enemits  in- 
flamed his  natural  love  of  power,  the  name  of  Pififtratus  would 
fland  the  foremoft  in  the  lift  of  Grecian  patriots  and  heroes.  His 
valour  and  condud  were  fignalized  in  the  conqueft  of  Nifsea,  Sala- 
mis,  Naxos,  Dclos  and  Sigscum  ;  and  if  he  difplayed  boldnefs  and 
addrefs  in  acquiring  fovereignty,  he  difplayed  ftill  more  moderation 
and  virtue  in  adminiftering  it.     He  afTumed,  indeed,  the  royal  dicr-   -^'^  mode- 

"  '  '        ^  ^  o       rate  and  wife- 

nitles  of  prleft  and  general,  and  took  care  that  the  chief  offices  of  aJminiftra-- 
magiftraey  fliould  be  filled  by  his  partiians.^  But  he  maintained  the 
regular  courfe  of  law  and  juftice,  not  only  by  his  authority,  but  by 
his  example  ;  having  appeared  in  perfon  to  anfwer  an  accufation  \n 
the  Areopagus.  He  not  only  enforced  the  laws  of  Solon  againft 
idlenefs,  but  endeavoured  to  give  them  more  efficacy  by  introdu- 
cing new  arts  and  manufactories  into  Attica.  He  was  the  firft  who 
brought  into  that  country  the  complete  coIleQion  of  Homer's  poems,, 
which  he  commanded  to  be  fung  at  the  Panathensean  feftival ;  nor- 
can  we  fuppofe  that  he  fhould  have  been  zealous  to  difiufe  the  libe- 
ral and  manly  fentiments  of  that  divine  poet,  if  his  government  had- 
not  refembled  the  moderation  and  equity  of  the  heroic  ages,  rathec 
than  the  defpotifm  of  tyrants. 

His  fon  Hipparchuo  imitated  and  furpafled  the  mild  virtues  of  his  furpafTed  by- 
father  ;  and,  amidft  the  turbulence  of  the  later  democracy,  it  was  fon  Hippar- 
acknowledged  with  a  figh  by  the  Athenians,    that  their   anceftors  *^^"^* 

"  Xyfias,  paffinu- 

were 
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CHAP,    vvere  indeed  happy  under  Solon  and  Pififtratus,  but  that  the  relgii 

u,l-.„-! >    of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus  brought  back  on  earth  the  golden  days  of 

Saturn.  The  father  had  requu-ed  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of 
Attica  to  fupport  his  guards,  and  the  other  appendages  of  royalty : 
his  more  generous  fon  remitted  one-half  of  this  impofition.  While 
he  alleviated  the  burdens,  yet  encouraged  the  indiiftry  of  his  fub- 
jecSts,  by  building  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  he  was  folicitous 
to  difpel  their  ignorance  and  barbarity  by  ereding  pillars  in  every 
part  of  the  city,  engraved  with  elegiac  verfes,  containing  lefTons  of 
wifdom,  and  precepts  of  morality.  He  colledted  the  firft  library  in 
Athens  ;  and  his  liberal  rewards,  and  ftill  more  his  agreeable  man- 
ners and  winning  affability,  attraded  to  that  city  the  moil  diftin- 
guifhed  poets  of  the  age. 
His  mur-  The  murder  of  Hipparchus  exafperated  the  temper  of  his  brother 

perates  Hip-  and  fucceflor  Hippias  ;  but  notwithftanding  the  calamities  which  the 
P'^^'  latter  infiided  and  fuffered,    it  muft   be  allowed  that  the   govern- 

ment of  Pififlratus  and   his   family,  which,  with  various  interrup- 
tions, lafted  fixty-eight  years  ^',  increafed  the  flrength  and  promoted 
the  refinement  of  Athens  ''^ 
The  govern-        Yet  in  nothing  was  that  ufurpation  more  advantageous  than   in 
inent  ^hnn-     .-^     animatluc:  fenfe  of  liberty  which  the  memory  of  paft  fervitude, 

ged  by  Llil-  o  J  J  '■ 

tlienes.  under  Hippias,  excited  and  kept  alive  in  Athens,  after  the  popular 

ixvii.  3.  government  had  been  reftored  by  Cliflhenes  and  Alcibiades.  We 
"  *  ^  '  have  already  had  occafion  to  relate  the  foreign  vidories  of  the  re- 
public, which  immediately  followed  that  event ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  the  conftitution  of  government  underwent  a  confiderable 
change.  By  admitting  to  the  rank  of  citizens  a  promifcuous  crowd 
of  ftrangers,  fugitives,  Athenians  of  half  blood,  and  perhaps  flaves, 
the  tribes  were  augmented  from  four  to  ten  ;  and  the  fenators  from 
four  to  live  hundred.     The  oftracifm  was  Hkewife  eftablifhed  ;  a  law 

^'  Between  578  and  510,  B.  C.  formances    in    the    immenfe    colleiflion    of 

"'^  See   the  treatife  of  Meurfiu?,   entitled,     Gronovius. 
Pifirtratus,  one   of  the  few  fatisfaftorv  per- 

by 
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by  which  any  citizen,  whofe  influence  or  abilities  feemed  dangerous  ^  ^ J^  ^' 
to  liberty,  might  be  banifhed  ten  years,  without  the  proof  or  alle-  »  w  f 
gation  of  any  pofitive  crime. 

In  this  condition  the  republic  continued  thirty  years,  until  the  Important 
glorious  victories  of  Salamis,  Platxa,  and  Mycale,   encouraged  the  n,^^^  ^y 
loweft  but  moft  numerous  clafs  of  citizens,  by  whofe  valour  thofe  Aniiides. 

^  Ulymp. 

memorable  exploits  had  been  atchieved,  to  make  further  invafions  on  Ixxv.  2. 
the  prerogatives  of  their  fuperiors.  The  fudden  wealth,  which  the 
rich  fpoils  of  the  Barbarians  had  diffufed  among  all  ranks  of  men, 
increafed  the  cenfus  of  individuals,  and  deftroyed  the  balance  of  the 
conflitution.  Ariflides,  who  perceived  it  to  be  impofhble  to  refift 
the  natural  progrefs  of  democracy,  feafonably  yielded  to  men  who 
had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  firmnefs  in  their  hearts  ;  and  propofed, 
with  apparent  fatisfadion,  but  much  fecret  reludlance  ",  a  law  by 
which  the  Athenian  magiftrates  fhould  be  thenceforth  promifcuoufly 
eledted  from  the  four  claffes  of  citizens.  This  innovation  paved 
the  way  for  the  ftill  greater  changes  begun  twenty  years  afterwards, 
and  gradually  completed  by  Pericles  ;  a  revolution  of  which  the 
confequences  were  not  immediately  felt,  but  which  continually  be- 
came more  fenfible,  and  finally  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  Athens 
and  of  Greece. 

The  eeneral  reafons  which  prevailed  on  the  equity  and  dlfcern-  Thedcmo- 

°  '  ^       ■'  cracy  com- 

ment of  Pericles  to  efpoufe,  with  undue  warmth,  the   caufe  of  the  pleted  by 

populace,  have  in  the   preceding  chapter  been  fufficiently  explained,   oiymp.' 

Yet  whatever  partial  motives  of  intereft  and  ambition  "  might  warp   ^]"c."  ^L. 

the  views  of  this  illuftrious  flatefman,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  that 

^^  'tyuv  arxmn  Si  9vfiM,    cited  on   this  oc-  the  /ol  had  never  fallen  on  him,    fo  that  he 

cafion  by  Plutarch,   well  cxprefles  the  forced  could  not  be  received  as  member  of  that  re- 

generofity  of  Ariltides  to  the  populace.  fpedted   court.     If  this    obfervation   be  well 

**  Plutarch   (in  Pcricle)   mentions  a  parti-  founded  it  fhews   how  little  real  weight  the 

cular  reafon  which  engaged  Pericles  to  coun-  annual    magillracies    had   at  Athens;     fince 

teraft   the    arillocracy,    and   to   abridge   the  Pericles,   though  he  never  attained  the  dio-- 

power  of  the  Areopagus.     Although  he  had  nity  of  Archon,  governed  the  republic  many 

been  often  named  [or   the  office  of  Archon,  years  with  unrivalled  authority. 

Vol.  I.  3  O  the 
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CHAP,    the  foreign  tranfa<£lions  and  fuccefs  of  the  repubUc,  and  particularly 

v_  ..^ ;    the  new  fituation  in  which  the  Athenians  found  themfelves  placed 

with   regard  to  their  diftant  allies  and  colonies,  might  naturally  fug- 
geft  and  occafion  very  important  alterations  in  the  Athenian  confti- 
Introduaion    tution.     The  ancient  and  facred  law  which  obliged  every  citizen,. 
uooT-^°''^*  without  fee  or  reward,  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  could 
not  eafily  be  extended  to  the  obligation  of  proteding,  without  a 
proper  recompence,  the  intereft  of  foreign  communities.  The  fcanty 
population  of  Attica  fufficed  not  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  fo  many 
diftant  expeditions.     It  became  neceffary  to  hire  troops  wherever 
they  might  be  found  ;  and,  as  this  neceihty  introduced  pay  into  the 
Athenian  armies,  a  fimilar,  though  not  equally  cogent,  reafon  efta— 
blifhed  fees  and  falaries  for  all  the  different  orders  of  judges  and. 
magiftrates.     The  fame  principle  of  duty  and  public  fpirit,  which 
obliged  every  freeman  to  fight  without  pay,  likewife  obliged  him 
of  fees  and      gratuitoufly  to  judge,  confult,  and  deliberate,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
magi'aratVs!'*   country.     But  when  the  contefted  interefts  of  foreign,  though  de^ 
pendent,  communities,  were  agitated  and  adjufted  in  the  tribunals  of 
Athens,  it  feemed  reafonable  for  thofe  who  fpent  their  time  in  an 
employment  to  which  no  natural  obligation  called  them,  to  demand 
a  proper  reward  for  their  ufeful  fervices.     At  firft,  therefore,  difmalL 
fum,  but  which  gradually  increafed  with   the   power   of  the  people,, 
was  regularly  diftributed  among  the  citizens,  for  every  deUberation- 
which  they  held,  and  for  every  caufe  which  they  determined. 
Thefe  cir-  The  dcfire  of  reaping  this  profit  made  the  populace  anxious  to  draw 

touily""-  all  caufes  and  deliberations  before  their  own  tribunals  and  affemblies. 
^iv^rnmcnt  ^his  dcfigu  was  fuccefsfully  accomplifhed  by  Ephialtes  %  an  artful 
eftabiiihed  by  „„  J  darine  demaeoKue,  whom  Pericles  employed  as  a  proper  inftru- 
ment  to  effedl  fuch  invidious  meafures  as  were  moft  obnoxious  to 
the  rich  and  noble.  While  his  patron  extended  the  renown  of 
Athens  by  his  foreign  vidtories,  and  gradually  reduced  into  fubjec- 
tion  the  colonies  and  allies  of  the  republic,  the  obfequious  Ephialtes 

'*  Plut,  in  Pericle, 

zealoully 
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zealoufly  promoted  his  domeftic   meafures ;    and  by  undermlmng    ^  ^^  A  P. 

the  authority  of  the  fenate  and  of  the  Areopagus"^  the  firmeft  bul-    < , — ^ 

warks  of  the  ariftocracy,  obtained  a  fignal  vidory  over  the  laws  of 
Solon.  The  affaffination  of  Ephialtes  proved  only  the  vsreaknefs 
of  his  enemies  ;  and  v\^e  fhall  find,  in  the  fublequent  hiftory  of 
Athens,  that  moft  matters  of  deliberation  came,  thenceforth,  in  the 
firft  inftance,  before  the  popular  aflembly  ;  that  the  wife  inftitutions 
of  Solon  were  reduced  to  an  empty  form ;  and  that  the  magnanimity 
of  Pericles,  the  extravagance  of  his  immediate  fucceflbrs,  the  patrio- 
tifm  of  Thrafybulus  and  Conon,  the  integrity  of  Phocion,  the  arti- 
fices of  -^fchines,  and  the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes,  fucceflively 
fwayed,  at  will,  a  wild  and  capricious  democracy. 

The  revolution   which    immediately  followed,  in   the   manners,  External  and 
charadler,  and  condudl  of  the  Athenians,   was  the    natural  confe-  pr^perhy  of 
quence  of   the   change   of  government,    combined  with  other  cir-   ^.^  '•epubhc, 
cumftances  infeparably  connected  with  their  domeftic  and  external  ixxxv.  i. 
profperity.     In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  the  fuccefs  of  Ariftides, 
Cimon,    and   Pericles    had    tripled    the    revenues,    and    increafed, 
in  a  far  greater  proportion,  the  dominions  of  the  republic.     The 
Athenian  gallies  commanded   the  eaftern  coafts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;    their  merchantmen  had  engrofled   the  traffic  of  the  adjacent 
countries ;    the  magazines  of  Athens  abounded  with  wood,  metal, 
ebony,  ivory,  and  all  the  materials  of  the  ufeful  as  well  as  of  the 

^5  Authors  have  not  defcribed  in  what  an  AreopagUe  lefs  fevere  than  formerly.  Per- 
particular  refpefts,  or  by  what  particular  fons  crept  into  this  order,  whofe  charafters 
means,  Ephialtes  eiTeded  his  purpofe  :  yet  difgraced  it.  The  Areopagites  became 
we  may  colleft,  from  obfcure  hints  on  this  equally  acceflible  to  prefents  and  to  beauty ; 
fubjedt,  that  he  not  only  brought  before  the  and  their  decifions  fell  into  contempt.  See 
inferior  tribunals  caufes  hitherto  confined  to  the  difcourfe  of  Ifocrates  upon  reforming  the 
the  Areopagus,  but  took  from  that  court  its  government  of  Athens,  and  Athensus,  1.  ix> 
general  infpedlion  and  fiiperintendence  over  That  Ephialtes,  or  Pericles  himfelf,  likewife 
the  religion  and  laws  ;  which  offices  he  be-  weakened  the  authority  of  the  fenate  (al- 
lowed on  the  popular  court  of  the  r.'KioLw,  though  it  is  not  remarked  by  any  ancient 
and  the  »ofAofu^axe:,  who  were  appointed,  and  author)  appears  from  all  the  fubfequent  hif- 
difmifled,  at  the  will  of  the  people.  He  tory  of  Athens, 
likewife  rendered  the  probation  for  becoming 

3  O  2  agreeable 
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agreeable  arts  ;  they  imported  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyprus, 
Lydia,  Pontus,  and  Peloponnefus ;  experience  had  improved  their 
fkill  in  working  the  filver  mines  of  Mount  Laurium ;  they  had 
lately  opened  the  valuable  marble  veins  in  Mount  Pentelicus ;  the 
honey  of  Hymettus  was  more  efteemed,  in  proportion  as  it  became 
better  known  to  their  neighbours ;  the  culture  of  their  olives  (oil 
being  long  their  ftaple  commodity,  and  the  only  production  of 
Attica,  which  Solon  allowed  them  to  export),  mufl  have  improved 
with  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  in  arts  and  agri- 
culture, efpecially  vmder  the  adlive  adminiftration  of  Pericles,  who 
liberally  let  loofe  the  .public  treafure  to  encourage  every  fpecies  of 
induftry '°. 
Effeaofthis,  But  if  that  minifler  promoted  the  love  of  adion,  he  found  it  ne- 
wi"h  the  ceflary  at  leafl;  to  comply  with,  if  not  to  excite,  the  extreme  pafFion 
*^ov"nim^nt  ^°^*  P^^^^'^''^)  which  then  began  to  dillinguiih.  his  countrymen.  The 
on  manners  people  of  Athens,  fucccfsful  in  every  enterprife  againft  their  foreign 
as  well  as  domeflic  enemies,  feemed  entitled  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  dangers  and  vidories.  For  the  fpace  of  at  leaft  twelve  years 
preceding  the  war  of  Peloponnefus,  their  city  afforded  a  perpetual 
fcene  of  triumph  and  feftivity.  Dramatic  entertainments,  to  which 
.  they  were  paffionately  addifted,  were  no  longer  performed  in  flight 
unadorned  edifices,  but  in  Hone  or  marble  theatres,  erected  at  great 
expence,  and  embellillied  with  the  moil  precious  produtSlions  of 
nature  and  of  art.  The  treafury  was  opened,  not  only  to  fupply  the 
decorations  of  this  favourite  amufement,  but  to  enable  the  poorer 
citizens  to  enjoy  it,  without  incurring  any  private  expence;  and 
thus,  at  the  cofl  of  the  ftate,  or  rather  of  its  tributary  allies  and  co- 
lonies, to  feaft  and  delight  their  ears  and  fancy  with  the  combined 
charms  of  mufic  and  poetry.  The  pleafure  of  the  eye  was'  pecu- 
liarly confulted  and  gratified  in  the  architedure  of  the  theatres  and 
other  ornamental  buildings  ;  for  as  Themiftocles  had  ftrengthened, 
Pericles  adorned  his  native  city;    and  unlefs  we  had  the  concurring 

^*  Ifocrat.  Areop.  de  Pace,  &  Panegyr.  Xenoph.  &  Arillot.  de  Repub.  Athen. 

4  teftimony 
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teftimony  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  Immortal  remains  of"  the  Par-    CHAP. 

thenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva,  which  ftill  excite  the  admiration  of  •> ^ — » 

travellers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  In  the  fpace  of  a  few 
years,  there  could  have  been  created  thofe  ineflimable  wonders  of 
art,  thofe  innumerable  temples,  theatres,  ftatues,  altars,  baths,  gym- 
nafia  and  porticoes,  which,  in  the  language  of  ancient  panegyric, 
rendered  Athens  the  eye  and  light  of  Greece  ''\ 

Pericles  was  blamed  for  thus  decking  one  favourite  city,  like  a  vain.  Luxury  and 

Vices  of" 

voluptuous  harlot,  at  the  expence  of  plundered  provinces^';    but  it  Athens, 
would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Athenians  if  their  extorted  wealth 
had  not  been  employed  in  more  perilhing,  as  well  as  more  criminal, 
luxury.     The   pomp  of  religious   folemnities,  which  were  twice  as 
numerous  and   as   coftly  In  Athens  as   In  any  other  city  of  Greece  y 
the  extravagance  of  entertainments  and  banquets,  which  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions    always  followed    the   facrifices ;     the    Increafe    of    private 
luxury,   which  naturally  accompanied  this    public   profufion,    ex- 
haufted  the  refources,  without  augmenting  the  glory,  of  the  republic. 
Inflead  of  the  bi-ead,  herbs,  and  fimple  fare  recommended   by  the 
laws   of  Solon,  the  Athenians,    foon   after  the  eightieth  Olympiad, 
availed  themfelves  of  their  extenfive  commerce  to  Import  the  delica- 
cies of  diftant  countries,  which  were  prepared  with   all  the  refine- 
ments of  cookery '°.     The  wines  of  Cyprus  were  cooled  with  fnow 
in  fummer;     in  winter'"  the   mofl   delightful    flowers  adorned  the 
tables  and  perfons  of  the  wealthy  Athenians.     Nor  was  it  fufficient 
to  be  crowned  with  rofes,  unlefs  they  were  likewife  anointed  with 
the  mofl   precious    perfumes".      Parafites,    dancers,    and   buffoons, 
were   an  ufual  appendage  of  every  entertainment".      Among  the 
weaker  fex,  the  paffion  for  delicate  birds,  diflingulfhed  by  their  voice- 
or  plumage,  was  carried  to  fuch  excefs  as  merited  the  name  of  mad- 

^7  Ifocrat.  &  Ariftid.  so   Athen.   1.  xi.  3.  &  Xenoph.  Memora^ 

*"  Plutarch  in  Pericle.  bilia,  ].  ii. 

'»  Ariftoph.  Nubes,  ver.  50.  k  Lyfiftrat.         ^'  Xenoph.  ibid, 
paffim.  ^»   Athensus,  I.  i.  &  Xenoph.  Symp. 

nefsi. 
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C  'H  A  P.    nefs".     The  bodies  of  luch  yoviths  as  were  not  peculiarly  addicted 
v,„i-s,~.,./    to  hunting  and  horfes,  which  began  to  be  a  prevailing  tafte'*,  were 
corrupted  by  the  commerce  of  harlots,  who  had  reduced  their  pro- 
fefTion  into  fyflem  "  ;  while  tTieir  minds  were  ftill  more  polluted  by 
the  licentious  philofophy  of  the  fophifts.     It  is  unneceflaiy  to  crowd 
the  pidlure,  fmce  it  may  be  obferved,  in  one  word,  tliat  the  vices 
and  extravagancies,  wTiich  arc  fuppofed  to  charafterife  the  declining 
ages  of  Greece  and  R.ome,  took  root  in  Athens  during  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Pericles,  the  mofl  fplendid  and  moft  profperous  in  the 
Grecian  annals. 
Contrail  and        This  paradox,  for  fuch  it  mufl  appear,  ma)--  be  explained  by  con- 
virtues  and      fiJering  the  fmgular  combination  of  circumftances,  which,   in   the 
ta'^es'and  dif    ^^^"^  °^  ^^^^  ftatcfman,  gave  every  poifon  its  antidote,  and  rendered 
advantages,     the  partial  evils,  already  defcribed,only  the  thorn  that  ever  accompa- 
nies the  rofe.     The  Grecian  hiftory  of  thofe  times  affords  a  more 
ftriking  contraft  than  ever  appeared  in  any  other  age  or  country,  of 
wdfdom  and  folly,  of  magnanimity  and  meannefs,    of  liberty  and 
tyranny,  of  funplicity  and  refinement,  of  aufterity  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs.     The  fublime  philofophy  of  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates  was  ac- 
companied, as  with  a  fhadow,  by  the  dark  unprincipled  captiouf- 
nefs  of  the  fophifts  ;  the  pathetic  and  moral  ftrains  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  were  parodied   by  the  licentious   buffoonery  of  Arifto- 
phanes ;     painting  and  fculpture,  which,  under  geniufes  of  the  firft 
order  like  Phidias,  ferved  as  handmaids  to  religion  and  virtue,  de- 
generated under  inferior  artifts  into  mean  hirelings  of  vice  and  dif- 
order ;  the  modefty  of  Athenian  matrons  was   fet  off  as  by  a  foil, 
when  compared  with  the  difTolutenefs  of  the  fchool  of  Afpafia  ;   and 
the  fnnple  frugality  of  manners,  which  commonly  prevailed  in  pri- 
vate families,  even  of  the  firft  diftinftion,  was  contrafted  with  the 
extravagant  diffipation  of  public  entertainments  and  feftivals.     To 

'^  OpiiSofAKHa,     Athen.  1.  xi.  3,  35  Alexis  apud  Atbenxum,  1.  xiii. 

^*  Ariftoph.  Nubes,  paffim. 
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examine  the  parallel  links  of  this  complicated  chain  will  illuftrate  the    CHAP. 

J\.l.lX' 

charader  of  a  people  whofe  fubl'equent  tranfadtions  form  one  principal    v_,— ,-.»^ 
objedl  of  Grecian  hiftory. 

Philofophy,  which  in  Greece  alone  dcferves  the  peculiar  attention  Parallel  links 
of  the  hiftorian,  arofe  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century  be-   examined. 
fore  Chrift,  and  in  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  attained  the  higheft 
degree  of  perfedion,  and  funk  Into  the  loweft  degeneracy  and  cor- 
ruption, to  which  the  ufe  or  abufe  of  the  human  inteliedt  could  raife 
or  plunge  it.     Lefler  Afia,  to  which  Europe  and  America  owe  the  Hiftory  of 
ineftimable    benefits    of  their   religion    and    letters,    produced    and  lofophy!  '" 
nourifhed  the  tender  plant  of  philofophy;  and  the  flourifhing  Greek 
colonies  on  that  delightful  coaft,  communicated  to  their  mother  coun- 
try this  precious  offspring  of  their  foil.     Thales  of  Miletus,  Plttacus  The  reve« 
of  Mitylene,  Bias  of  Priene,  Cleobulus  of  LIndus  in  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  ^^^^^' 
and  the    other  wife  men,  as   they  were  emphatically  ftyled,  ■who 
lived  in  that  age,  not  only  gave  advice  and  afiiftance  to  their  coun- 
trymen in   particular  emergencies,    but   reftrained    their  vices   by 
wholefome  laws,  improved  their  manners  by  ufeful  leflbns  of  mo- 
rality,   and  extended  their    knowledge   by  important    and    difficult 
difcoveries  '\     But  the  firfl  attempt  towards  moral  philofophy,  as  in- 
dependent on,  and  unconneded  with  religion,  feems  to  have  been 
the  fables  of  jEfop,  which,  to  men  In  an  early  period   of  fociety,  Mkp  the 
muft  have  appeared  a  very  ferious  and  important  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition.     The  fphere   of  hlftory  was   narrow;    the  examples  of  the 
gods,  amidfi:  the  continual  corruptions  of  fuperftition,  had  become 
too  flagitious  for  imitation  ;  and  men,  whofe  rufliic  fimpllcity  of  life 
afforded  them  continual  opportunities  to  obferve  the  inftlndive  fa- 
gacity  of  certain  animals,  might   derive   many  ufeful   lefibns  from 
thofe  humble  Inftrudors.     In  the  early  ages  of  Greece   and  Rome, 
and  of  all  other  nations  whofe  hiftory  Is  recorded,  fables  were  told, 
and  in  fome   degree  believed.  In  the  affembly  and  fenate-houfe,  on 
the  moft  Important  occafions  ;  for  In  the  infancy  of  foclety  men  are 

'°  Plutarch.  Sympos.  &  de  placit.  Philofoph,  Plato  inProtagor.  Diogen.  Laert.  paflim. 

children;; 
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children  ;    and  the  delufion,  which  the  belief  of  a  fable  fuppofes,  Is 
not  more  grofs  and  improbable  than  many  of  thofe  errors  into  which 
(as  we  have  already  proved")  their  lively  fancy  had  often  hurried 
them.     The  fame  romantic  caft  of  imagination  whi.h  had  animated 
woods  and  winds,  mountains  and  rivers,  which  had  changed  heroes 
into   gods,    and   gods   into  frail  men,   might  endow  animals   with 
reafon,  and  even  fpeech. 
The  gnomo-       The  next  ftep  towards  moral  fcience  was  of  a  more  refined  and 
nic  poets.       ^bftraa:  kind,  confitting  of  the  fentences  of  the  gnomonic  poets  '\  and 
in  thofe  detached  precepts  or  proverbs  which,  in  all  countries,  have 
preceded   any  fyftematic  account   of  morality.     Each  of  the  feven 
fages,  as  they  were  called,  had  his  favourite  maxims",  which  he  en- 
graved in  temples  and  other  places  of  public  refort ;  but  at  this  dif- 
tance  of  time  it  is  impofTible,  amidft  the  differences  of  authors,  to 
difcover  what  belongs  to  each  ;    nor  is  the  fearch  important,  fince 
all  their  maxims  or  proverbs,  whatever  efforts  of  generalization  they 
might   coll    their    inventors,    now   appear   extremely    fimple    and 

familiar. 

Thefe  refpeftable  fathers  of  Grecian  philofophy,  who  filently  dif- 
fufed  light  through  the  gloom  of  a  barbarous  age,  are  faid  to  have 
maintained  a  correfpondence  *°  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  So- 
lon of  Athens,  Chilon  of  Sparta,  and  Periander  of  Corinth ;  men 
who,  in  imitation  of  their  eaftern  brethren,  chiefly  cultivated  fuch 
pradical  knowledge  as  quaUfied  them  to  be  the  legillators,  magii- 
trates,  and  generals  of  their  refpedive  countries. 
The  difcove-        Thales,  the  Milefian,  alone,  quitted  the  ordinary  purfuits  of  civil 

riesof  ihiies     ^  military   renown;    and  althoucrh  he  compofed  verfes,  promul- 
the  Milefian.  ^  ° 

gated  moral   fentences,  and,  on  feme  particular  emergencies,  gave 

feafonable  advice  to  his  countrymen,  yet  he  eftabliihed  his  fame  on 

a  balls  more  broad  and  permanent  than  the  fluctuating  interefls  of 

"  See  above.  Chapter  II.  ^'  Arirtot.  Rhet.  ii.  21.     Stobaus.  Serm. 

'•  See  the  Sentences  of  Theognis,  which     p.  44,   Sec. 
are  evidently  a  colledion,  not  the  work  of        4°  pjut.  Symp. 

perifhing 


one  man. 
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perlHiing  communities.     Many  of    the  elementary  propofitions   of    ^  ^^  ^  ^'• 

geometry,  afterwards  colledled  by  Euclid,  were  firft  difcovered  *'  by    *. , > 

Thales,  who  directed  the  acutenefs  of  his  mind  with  equal  fuccefs  to 
aftronomy.  He  divided  the  heavens  into  five  zones ;  difcovered  the 
equinoxes  and  folftices  ;  remarked  the  Urfa  Minor ;  obferved,  and 
nearly  predided,  eclipfes.  The  divifion  of  the  year  into  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty-five  days  was  already  known  to  the  Egyptians ;  but 
although  Thales  might  borrow  this,  and  perhaps  other  difcoveries, 
from  that  ancient  people,  among  whom,  he  fomet^me  refided,  it  ap- 
pears, even  from  thofe  authors  wlio  are  ever  prone  to  exggerate  the 
wifdom  of  Egypt,  that  he  owed  much  lefs  to  that  country,  than  to 
the  native  fagacity  and  penetration  of  his  clear  comprehenfive  mind''\ 

Thales  founded  the  Ionic  fchool,  in  which  he  was  fucceeded  by  His  fchool 
Anaximander  and  Anaximenes,  who  were  followed  by  Anaxago-  fors, 
ras,  the  inftrudor  of  Pericles,  and  Archelaus,  who  is  called  by 
ancient  writers  the  mafter  of  Socrates.  About  fifty  years  after 
Thales,  the  fame  fpeculations  which  he  had  introduced  were  pur- 
fued  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  Leucippus  and  Parmenides  of 
Elea,  and  Heraclitus  of  Ephefus.  Thefe  ingenious  men  difcovered 
many  ufeful  truths ;  yet  all  of  them,  not  excepting  Thales  himfelf, 
likewife  bufied  themfclves  with  fubjeds  that  will  for  ever  excite  and 
elude  human  curiofity.  Their  dodrines  were  equally  liable  to  ob- 
jedion,  whichever  of  the  elements  they  affumed,  as  the  firft  prin- 
ciple of  nature ;  they  univerfally  agreed  in  afferting  the  fallacy  of 
the  fenfes,  and  the  unworthinefs  of  the  vulgar  fuperftition ;  but 
their  various  opinions  concerning  the  origin  and  deftrudion  of 
worlds,  the  magnitudes  and  diftances  of  heavenly  bodies,  the 
efl'ence  of  matter  and  fpirit "',  deferve  only  to  be  confidered  as 
the  dreams  of  inquifitive  men,  whofe  ambition  of  knowledge  car- 
ried them  beyond  the  fphere  of  experience,  and  the  clear  dedudions 

*'  Proclus  in  Euclid.  "'    See   Diogen.   Laert.     1.   i.       Ariftot. 

*^  Hieronym.   apud  Laert.   1.  i.  c.  xxvii.     Metaph.  paflim.   &  Plut.  de  Placit.  Philo- 
Piin.  1.  xxxviii.  c,  xiii,  foph. 
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CHAP,    of  reafon.     The  fvftem  of  Leucippus,  the  moft  famous  of  them  alU 

XIII.  '  .  ,,        ' 

« ., '    was  improved  by  Democritus  of  Abdera  ^,  and  afterwards  adopted' 

inu)  Athe-  by  Epicurus,  whofe  philofophy  is  fufficiently  explained  in  the  ex- 
traordinary  work  of  Lucretius,  the  boldefl:  monument  which  the 
world  Is  ever  likely  to  behold,  of  learning,  genius,  and  impiety. 

The  fublime       But  it  IS  particularly  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  at  the  fame  time- 

philofophy  rr'  ■,     t     ■•  i    n-    i  r  i  -i     i        •  i  i      • 

of  Anaxa-       Dcmocntus  affixiled  the  celeltial  maniions,  and  unveued,with  a  daring 
goras.  hand,  the  feeble  majefty  of  Grecian  fuperftition,  Anaxagoras  of  Cla- 

zomene  revealed  a  new  and  infinitely  more  auguft  fpedlacle,  by  firft 
announcing  to  the  heathen  world,  a  felf-exiftent,  all-perfedl  mind, 
as  the  great  caufe   and  author  of  the  material  world.     Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  with    fuch    of   their   difciples   as  faithfully  adhered   to 
their  tenets,  had  indeed  admitted  fpirit  as   a  conftituent    principle 
of  the    univerfe  ;     but   they  had   fo  intimately   blended  mind   and 
matter,  that  thefe    diflimilar  fubftances    feemed  to   make  an  indif- 
foluble  compound,  as   the   foul  and  body  conftitute  but  one  man»- 
According  to  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  the  creating  and  fove- 
reigri  intelligence  was  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  the  foul   of  the 
world,  which  he  feems  to  have  regarded  merely  as  a  poetical  expref- 
fion    for    the  laws   which   the  Deity  had  imprefled  on  his   v/orks. 
The  great  Ruler  of  the  world  :did  not  animate,  but  impel  matter  ; 
he  could  not  be  included  within  its  limited  and  pcrifhing  terms ;  his 
nature  was  pure  and  fpiritual,  and  totally  incapable  of  pollution  by 
any  corporeal  admixture  *'. 

The  difcovery  and  diffufion  of  this  luminous  and  fublime  prin- 
ciple, which  was  naturally  followed  by  an  inveftigation  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  the  deducing  from  thence  the  great  du- 
ties of  morality,  might  have  produced  a  general  and  happy  revolu- 
tion in  Greece,  under  the  zealous  and  perfevering  labours  of  Socrates 
and  his  followers,  if  the  tendency  of  this  divine  philofophy  had  not 
been  counteracted,  not  only  by  the  grofs  prejudices  of  the  vulgar, 
but  by  the  more  dangerous  refinements  of  incredulous  Sophifts. 

"+  Laert.   1.  ix.     Ariftot  Phyfic.  1.  viii. 

«  Ariftot.  Metapbyf.  1.  i,  c,  iii.     Plato  in  Cratylo,  &  Plut.  in  Peride. 
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The    fiimc  fpirlt   of  inquiry,    which   leads    to    the   difcovory    of    C  U  A  p. 


truth,     will    ever  promote   the    propagation  of  error ;    and   unfor-    «- 


XIII. 


tunately  for  Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Jouinelaed 
Chrift,  errors  were  propagated,  fo  congenial  to  the  condition  of  the  ^l-)l^^  ^°' 
times,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  take  deep  root,  and  flourifli  in  a 
foil  which  was  peculiarly  well  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  glo- 
rious vidtories  over  the  Carthaginians  and  Perfians  had  increafed  the 
wealth  and  fecurity,  called  forth  the  invention  and  induftry,  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  multiplied  the  wants,  and  inflamed  the  palTions,  of 
the  Greeks.  The  more  powerful  cities,  and  particularly  Athens  and 
Syracufe,  had  attained  a  pitch  of  profperity  which  exceeded  their 
nioft  fanguine  hopes  ;  elated  by  the  bloom  of  health  and  the  pride 
of  riches,  they  continually  fighed  for  new  and  unknown  enjoy- 
ments, while  both  individuals  and  communities  were  ever  ready 
to  liften  to  fuch  inftrudors  as  juftified  their  vices,  and  taught  them 
to  abufe  the  gifts  of  fortune. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs  appeared  the  Sophifts  "^^^  whofe  name,  Hiiiory  of 
flill  familiar  in  the  languages  of  Europe,  pretty  faithfully  exprefles  gj^^^"?''''^'- 
their  chara£ter.  Hippias  of  Elis,  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Prodicus 
of  Ceos,  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  with  many  inferior  names,  pre- 
ferved  in  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Ifocrates,  ftarted 
up  about  the  fame  time,  and  exhibited  a  new  phrenomenon  in 
Greece.  The  Olympic,  and  other  public  affemblies,  furniflied  them 
v/ith  an  opportunity  to  difplay  their  fpecious  accomplifhments  to  the 
admiring  fpedators.  They  frequented  the  great  cities,  particularly 
Athens,  and  acquired  the  friendfhip  of  the  rich,  and  the  applaufe  of 
the  multitude.  They  profefTed  the  knowledge  of  every  fcience,  and 
of  every  art,  which  they  taught  publicly,  for  a  ftipulated  price ;  and, 
as  they  really  pollefled  the  art  of  perfuafion,  their  difciples  conti- 
nually increafed  among  the  rich  and  the  voluptuous,  the  idle  and 
the  vain. 

*^  Vid.  Philoftrat.  de  Vit.  Sophift. 
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Their  language  was  glowing  and  harmonious,  their  manners  ele- 
gant, their  life  fplendld.  When  it  ferved  their  intereft,  and  pleafed 
the  tafte  of  their  hearers,  they  could  paint  virtue  in  the  warraeft  and 
moft  alluring  colours ;  but  the  capricious  will  of  their  fcholars, 
whofe  pafTions  they  were  ever  careful  to  gratify,  ferved  as  the  only 
ftandard  of  their  principles  ;  and  engaged  them,  for  the  moft  part,  to 
deck  out  the  barren  do£trines  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  with 
the  meretricious  arts  of  the  rhetorician.  Their  morality  fupplied  the 
fprings  with  which  Epicurus  watered  his  gardens  ;  and  their  captious 
logic  furnilhed  the  arguments  by  which  Pyrrho  attempted  to  juftify 
his  fcepticifm  ".  It  would  be  eafy  to  trace  up  to  the  Sophifts  that 
quibbling  metaphyfic,  which  being  embodied  in  the  Greek  language, 
thenceforth  adhered  too  clofely  to  the  philofophical  writings  of  that 
people,  and  which  totally  disfigures  many  othervvife  valuable  com- 
pofitions  of  antiquity.  But  our  prefent  bufinefs  is  only  to  remark 
the  deflru£tive  efFeds  immediately  refulting  from  their  tenets,  which, 
while  they  undermined,  without  openly  oppofmg,  the  ancient  and 
popular  fuperftition,  boldly  fet  at  defiance  all  thofe  ufeful  maxims  of 
condudl,  and  all  thofe  falutary  difcoveries  of  reafon,  which,  amidtl 
the  infolence  of  the  Greek  democracies,  fomented  by  profperity, 
appeared  effentially  requifite  to  reftrain  the  intemperance,  injuftice, 
and  violence,  of  individuals  and  communities. 

In  feveral  republics  of  Greece,  the  Sophifts  enjoyed  a  free  career 
to  difplay  their  talents,  pradife  their  artifices,  and  to  promote  their 
fame  and  intereft.  But  in  Athens  their  frauds  were  deteded,  and 
their  chara£lers  unmafked,  by  Socrates^',  whofe  philofophy  forms 
an  important  sera  in  the  hlftory  of  the  human  mind.  The  fon  of 
Sophronifcus  was  born  at  Athens,  forty  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  The  fmallnefs  of  his  patrimony, 
amounting  only  to  three  hundred  pounds,  and  his  original  profeffion 

♦'    See    the    Note    on    the    Sophifts,    in  Socrates  and  his  philofophy,  I  cite  not  par- 

my  Tranflation   of  Ifocrates's   f  anegyric  of  ticular  paflages,  but  give  the  general  refult 

y^ihens,  p.  I.  &  feqq.  of  my  reading  in  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

**  To  avoid  proli.xity  in  the  account  of 

of 
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of  a  ftatuary"',  have  encouraged  an  opinion  of  the  obfcurity  of  his    ^  ^  /^  ''• 

birth,  among  writers  who  did  not  refled:  on  the  narrowncfs  of  Athe-    " ^ ' 

nian  fortunes,  and  who  forgot  to  confider,  that  as  hereditary  diftinc- 
tions  were  little  known  or  regarded  in  the  Grecian  republics,  a  fo- 
lid  and  permanent  luftre  was  naturally  derived  from  the  pradlice  of 
ingenious  arts,  which   could   not  be  cultivated,  as  in  ancient  Rome, 
and   fometimes  in  modern  Europe,  by  fervile  or  mercenary  hands, 
but  only  by  the  firfl  clafs  of  freemen  and  citizens.     Whatever  repu- 
tation  or  advantage  Socrates  might  have  acquired  by  the  exercife  of 
a  profefhon,  which  was  peculiarly  encouraged   by  the    tafte  of  the 
times,   and   the  magnificent  fpirit  of  Pericles,  he  readily  facrificed 
them  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  which  concealed,  imder  an  ex- 
ternal form  worthy  to  reprefent  the  voluptuous  Silenus '"",  the  fruitful 
feeds  of  every  amiable  and  manly  fentiment,  and  determined  him,  by 
an  irrefiftible  impulfe,  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom  and  virtue. 

In  his  early  youth  he  heard  the  phyfics  of  Archelaus,  and  learned   ^-'^  educa. 
the  geometry  of  Theodorus  ^' ;  and  from  thefe,  and   other  teachers,  charafler. 
acquired  fuch  an  acquaintance  with  the  fafhionable  theories  concern- 
ing the  formation  of  the  univerfe,  the  original  principles  of  things, 
the  hidden  powers  of  matter,   as  enabled  him  to  regard  with  jufl 
contempt,  and  occafionally  to  deride  with   inimitable  humour,  the 
vanity  of  thofe  ufelefs  and  fliadowy  fpeculations.     He  acknowledged 
with  the  pious  Anaxagoras,  the  fuperintending  mind,  whofe  provi- 
dence regulated  the  operations  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  affairs  of  hu- 
man life.     He  denied  not  the  exiftence  of  thofe  inferior  intelligences, 
which   formed   the  only  objects  of  popular  adoration ;   he  allowed 
the  divine  origin  of  dreams  and  omens  ;  he  was  exemplary  in  all  the 
religious  duties  of  his  country  ;   and  were   we  to  judge  the  Athe- 
nian fage  by  the  ftandard  of  ordinary  men,  we  fhould  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  had  not  entirely  efcaped  the  contagion  of  fuperfli- 
tion ;  fince  he  profefled  to  be  accompanied  by  a  daemon,  or  invifible 


"'  Laert.  1.  ii,  Art.  Socrat.  '"  Plato  A:  Xenoph.  in  Symp. 

5'  Plato  in  Thfffitet.  &  in  Menon, 


condudor, 
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CHAP,    condudor,  who  often  reftrained  his  paffions,  and  influenced  his  be- 

XJII. 
f_    -  -    >    haviour  ^\    If  this  affertion  was  not  an  effect  of  that  refined  irotiy  fa- 
miliar to  Socrates,  we  muft  allow  his  temper  to  have  been  tinged 
with  credulity  :  yet,  whoever  ferioufly  reflects  on  a  life  of  feventy 
,  years,  fpent   in  the  fervice  of  mankind,   uniformly  blamelefs,  and 

terminated  by  a  voluntary  death,  in  obedience  to  the  unjufi:  laws  of 
his  country ;  whoever  confiders  attentively  the  habitual  temperance, 
the  unfhaken  probity,  the  adlive  ufefulnefs,  ■  the  diffufive  benevo- 
lence, the  conftant  equanimity  and  cheerfulnefs  of  this  fmgular  man, 
will  admit  a  degree  of  enthiifiafm,  I'atber  as  the  ornament,  than 
defed:,  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  characler.  Men  of  learning  and 
genius,  who,  examining  the  matter  flill  more  deeply,  have  obferved 
the  important  revolution  produced  by  the  life  and  death  of  So- 
crates, on  the  principles  and  fentiments  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
of  poflerity,  are  difpofed  to  believe  that  fuch  an  extraordinary  ph^E- 
nomenon  could  not  have  appeared  in  the  moral  world,  without 
the  particular  interpofition  of  heaven.  The  cheerful  ferenity  of  his 
lafl  moments  ",  and  flill  more,  the  undeviating  tenor  of  his  adlive  vir- 
tue, juftified  the  hardeft  maxims  of  Lycurgus  and  Pythagoras  ;  while 
the  main  aim  of  his  fpeculations  vi^as  to  eftablifh  the  fublime  mora- 
lity of  thofe  fages  on  the  cleareft  deductions  of  reafon  and  ex- 
perience. 
Hisphilo-  From  the  perfedions  of  the  fupreme  intelligence  he  deduced  his 

°^  ^*  jufl  government  of  the  univerfe,  which  implied  the  immortality  of 

the  human  foul.  But  the  great  objed  of  his  refearch  was  to  difcover 
the  general  laws  by  which,  even  in  this  life,  the  fuperintending 
providence  had  varioufly  difpenfed  to  men  good  and  evil,  happi- 
nefs  and  mifery.  Thefe  laws  he  regarded  as  the  promulgated  will 
,  of  the  God,  with  which,  when  clearly   afcertained,  it   became  our 

duty  invariably  to  comply  ;  fince  nothing  but  the  moft  fhort-fighted 
folly  could  rifk  incurring  the  divine  difpleafure,  in  order  to  avoid 
pain  or  poverty,  ficknefs  or  death  ;  far  lefs  to  acquire  perifhing  gra- 

^*  Plut.  de  Genio  Socratis.  ^'  This  fubjeft  will  be  treated  hereafter. 

tifications. 
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tifications,  which  leave  a   ftinjr  behind  them,      Reafoning:  on   fuch    CHAP. 
.     .  .  .  .         .  ^^li- 

principles,   and  taking  experience  only  for  his  guide,  he  deduced,    >__— v-— ^ 

with  admirable  perfpicuity,  the  interefts  and  duties  of  nations  and  ■ 
individuals,  in  all  the  complicated  relations  of  fociety.  The  adlions 
of  men  furnifhed  the  materials,  their  inftru<flion  formed  the  ob- 
je£l,  their  happinefs  was  the  end,  of  his  difcourfe.  Wherever  his 
leflbns  might  be  nioft  generally  ufeful,  there  he  was  always  to  be 
found  ;  frequenting,  at  an  early  hour,  the  Academy,  Lyceum,  and 
other  public  Gymmifia  ;  pundually  attending  the  Forum  at  mid-day, 
the  hour  of  full  aifembly,  and  in  the  evening  joining,  without  the 
afifedtation  of  aufterity,  in  the  convivial  entertainments  of  his  ' 
frionds,  or  accompanying  them  in  the  delightful  walks  which 
adorned  the  banks  of  the  llyffus.  As  a  hufband,  a  father,  a  citi- 
zen, and  a  foldier,  the  fteady  pradlice  of  his  duty  continually  il- 
luftrated  his  dodlrines.  The  converfation  and  example  of  this  truly  Its  influence^ 
pradical  phHofopher  (and  this  is  his  higheft  panegyric)  perfuaded 
many  of  his  fellow-citizens  fincerely  to  embrace  a  virtuous  courfe  of 
life ;  antl  even  thofe  who,  like  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  allowed  the 
current  of  their  paffions  to  prevail  over  the  convidtion  of  their  fober 
hours,  were  ftill  charmed  with  the  w^onderful  extent,  as  well  as  the 
fingular  accuracy,  of  his  various  knowledge  ;  with  the  acutenefs  and 
.  penetration  of  his  arguments ;  the  beauty,  vivacity,  and  perfuafive- 
nefs  of  his  ftyle  ;  which,  whether  he  aflumed  the  tone  of  reafon  or 
of  ridicule,  furpafled  whatever  had  been  deemed  moft  eloquent  '\ 

Yet,  how  great  foever  might  be  the  perfonal  influence  of  Socrates,  Affirted  by 
the  triumph  of  his  philofophy  became  more  illuftrious  and  complete,  poets".^"^ 
after  his  principles  were  embraced  by  thofe  who  cultivated  the  imi- 
tative arts,  and  directed  the  public  amufements,  which  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  particularly  in  Greece,  have  ever  produced  immediate 
and  powerful  effedls  on  the  national  opinions  and  character.  In- 
Greece  alone,    the  theatre  was  regarded  as  an  objedl   of  the  firfl 

'*  Xenoph.  Memor.  1,  iv.  c.  xv.    Laert.  1,  ii.  c.  xix.  &  feqq,  &  Cicero  de  Orat.  iii.  16. 

import- 


jed  the  cho- 
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CHAP,    importance  and  magnitude  ;  it  formed  an  eflential,  and  by  far  the 

L  -.-  _,.  moft  fplendid,  part  of  religious  worfhip  ;  the  expence  of  fupportlng 
it  exceeded  that  of  the  army  and  navy  together  ;  and  this  celebrated 
entertainment,  which    united    the    tragedy   and  opera  of   the   mo- 

paniculaily  derns,  was  carried  to  perfedion  by  a  favourite  difciple  of  Socrates, 
whofe  works  were  fo  univerfally  admired  in  Greece,  that  (as  we 
iliall  have  occafion  to  relate  in  the  Sicilian  war)  the  Syraculans  re- 
leafed  from  captivity  thofe  Athenians,  and  thofe  only,  who  had 
learned  to  repeat  the  verfes  of  Euripides.  This  admired  poet  ren- 
dered the  Grecian  tragedy  complete,  by  perfeding  the  chorus '', 
the  principal  diftindtion  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama, 
and  which,  when  properly  condudled,  rendered  the  former  more 
regular,  yet  more  varied  ;  more  magnificent,  and  at  the  fame  time 
more  affeding ;   above  all,  more  interefting  and  inllrudive. 

who  perfea-  From  the  prevailing  manners  of  the  times,  when  the  principal 
citizens  lived  together  in  crowds,  and  daily  frequented  the  public 
halls,  the  gymnafia,  the  forums,  and  temples,  it  was  natural  to  ex- 
ped  that  the  adion  of  a  Grecian  tragedy  fhould  confift  in  fome 
great  public  event,  which  interefted  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
The  fcene  was  ufually  the  portico  of  a  temple,  tlie  gate  of  a  pa- 
lace, the  wide  expanfe  of  a  forum,  or  market-place.  In  fuch  places 
many  fpedators  mufl;  be  fuppofed  prefent,  who  would  naturally  take 
part  in  an  adion  which  concerned  the  public  intereft  and  happi- 
nefs  '^     On  this  principle  was  introduced  the  ancient  chorus,  confill- 

ing 

ss   In  this  part  of  the  drama,  the  philofo-  Juflitiam,   legefque,   &  apertis  otia  por- 

phy  of  Euripides  excels  the  loftinefs  of  ^f-  tis  ; 

chylus,  and  the  richnefs  of  Sophocles.     It  is  Ille  tegat  coinmiffa;  deofque  precetur  & 

fufficient  to   compare  the  works  of  the  three  oret, 

rivals,  to  perceive  that  the  chorus  in  Euii-  Ut  redeat  miferis,  abeatfortuna  fuperbis. 

pides  moft  faithfully  anfwers  the  dcfcription  s*  £„  ,),£  Oedipus  Tyrannus,    the  chorus 

or  Horace.  jj   compofed    of  priefts,    fenators,    Thebaa 

Ille  bonis  faveatque,  &  confilietur  aniicis,  youths,  &:c.     Creon  fays  to  Oedipus, 

Et  regat  iratos,  &  amet  peccare  timei.tes.  j,  ^^,^^  ^^,^...  ,,^,^.^^„^„,  ;,;^^,., 

Ille  dapes  laudet  menfa:  brevis,  ille  fa-  £„,_^.;  ^,^;„^  ,,^.  ^„,  j..,^,„  ,^^. 
lubrem 

Th« 
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Ing  of  fuch  perfons  as  mofl:  properly  fuited  the  occafion,  and  who,    CHAP, 
though  not  immediately  or  principaHy  concerned  in  the  cataftrophe, 
had  fuch  general  and  indircdl  intereft,  as  kept  them  continually  on 
the  fcene,  and  made  them  approve  or  condemn,  promote  or  oppofe, 
the  fentiments  and  meafures  of  the  actors.     The  chorus,  never  quit- 
ting the  ftage,  neceffarily  introduced  the  unity  of  place  ;  and  as  their 
fongs  and  dances  between  the  a£ls  exprelfed  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  reprefentation,  they  connected  the  preceding  ad.  with  that  which 
immediately  followed  it,  and  rendered  the  whole  fpedlacle  uninter- 
rupted and  continuous.     The  mufic  of  the  chorus  was  more  rich 
and  various,  and  the  poetry  more  elevated  and  glowing,  than  what 
could  be  admitted  into  the  adls,  or  ordinary  dialogue,   which  was 
confined    to   the  iambic   meafure ;     circumftances    which,    together 
with  the  numbers,    the  drelTes,  the  dances,  and   geftures,    of  thefe 
fancied  fpe£lators,  equally  increafed  the  magnificence  and  variety  of 
the  entertainment.     They  likewife  rendered  it  more  affeding ;  fince 
nothing  is  more  proper  to  intereft  us  in  any  fcene,  than  the  behold- 
ing a  great  number  of  perfons  deeply  engaged  by  it,  and  expreffing 
their   feeUngs  by  natural  tones  and  movements.      But   the   princi- 
pal advantage  of  the  chorus  was  to  furnifh  the  poet  with  an  oppor- 
tunity (without  loading  the  dialogue,  and  rendering  it  too  fenten- 
tious)  of  enforcing,  by  all  the  power  of  fancy  and  of  numbers,  that 
moral  inftrudion,  which  was  occafionally  attempted  by  iEfchylus  and 
Sophocles,  but  which  forms  the  continual  end  and  aim  of  Euripides, 
who  had  a  foul  to  feel,  and  a  genius  to  exprefs,  whatever  is  moft 
lovely,  and  moft  excellent,  in  fentiment  and  charader.     It  is  unne- 
ceflary  to  mention  the  affeding  delicacy  of  Admetus  and  his  attend- 
ants  towards  his  gueft  Hercules  ;  the   lively  emotions  of  gratitude 
in  that  hero  ;    the  friendfliip  of  Pylades  and  Oreftes ;    the  amiable 

The  anfwer  is,  this  numerous  aflembly  ?  or  (hall  we  retire  ? 

E;  ■jra.na;  avSa  rtth  yx^  nhiai  (pi^a  Oedipus.  Speak   before  all   prefent;   for 

VlinQof  ri  Kxi  Tuf  ifA.y,i  s'-u>^>,;  mji.  the  public  diflrefs  afflifts  me  more  than  my 

Creon.    Shall   I   fpeak    in    prefence  of    own  danger. 

Vol.  I.  3  0^  pidure 
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XIII. 


His  views 
counterafled 
by  the  au- 
thors of  the 
old  comedy. 


pidure  of  conjugal  affedion  in  the  charader  of  Alceftis ;  fince  the 
v/hole  remains  of  that  ineflimable  writer  prove  his  unceafing  labours 
to  warm  his  countrymen  with  all  the  virtues  and  charities  that 
adorn  private  life,  as  well  as  to  keep  alive  an  ardent  love  of  the 
republic,  and  a  generous  pafTion  for  its  glory  and  liberty  ;  while, 
in  feveral  paffages,  he  defcribes  and  refutes  the  philofophy  of  Epi- 
curus ^^  (which,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  was  chiefly  borrowed 
from  the  licentious  maxims  of  the  Sophifts),  with  fuch  fulnefs  and 
accuracy  as  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of  the  Philofophic  Tra- 
gedian. 

That  Euripides,  though  ten  years  older  than  Socrates,  owed  the 
charaderiftic  excellencies  of  his  works  to  the  converfation  and 
friendfhlp  of  that  unrivalled  moralift,  is  univerfally  acknowledged  by 
antiquity^';  though  the  charader  and  intentions  both  of  the  poet 
and  the  philofopher  were  grofsly  mifreprefented  by  fome  of  their 
contemporaries.  Before  the  commencement,  and  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  there  flourilTied  at  Athens  a  clafs 
of  men  who  were  the  declared  enemies,  not  only  of  Socrates  and 


^'  See  particularly   Alceft.  ver.  782,    &c. 
and  ver.  c,6o,  &c. 

EuriLiidts  flourifhed  near  an  hundred 
years  before  Epicurus  and  Zeno,  the  re- 
fpeftive  founders  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoi 
cal  philofophy.  Yet  we  find  the  tenets  of 
both  fefls  in  the  tragedian  ;  which  may  be 
eafily  explained,  by  confidering  that  thofe 
oppofite  kinds  of  philofophy  arofe  from  dif- 
ferent afpefts  of  nature,  which  muft  often 
prefent  themfelves  to  an  obferving  eye  ;  and 
as  the  doflrines  of  the  Sophifts  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  moral  fyftem  of  Epicurus, 
fo  the  moderate  doubt  of  Socrates,  and  the 
old  academy,  was  corrupted  into  different 
degrees  of  fcepticifm,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  their  fucceflbrs  ;  and  his  rational  pre- 
ference of  virtue  to  all  other  objefts,  dege- 
nerated into  a  pretended  contempt  for  thefe 
objeils,    as    things   totally   indifferent,    the 


infenfibility    and   pedantry    of   the    Stoicj. 

^*  EioKii  a-uiA.7roKiv  Ev^'iTTiir,  Diogen.  Laert. 
in  Vit.  Socrat.  The  comic  poets,  who  en- 
vied and  hated  Euripides,  as  the  darlino-  of 
the  public,  pretended  that  Socrates  had  even 
compofed  all  the  fineft  paflages  in  his  trage- 
dies. Soon  after  the  reprefentation  of  the 
Troes,  Mnefilochus  parodied  it  in  a  farce, 
which  he  called  (fr-y-i  Phrygians,  probably 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  playing  on  the 
word  ip^vyatoy,  fewel. 

O^yyei^  ;rt  fcxmov  osxu.a,  Tyr    Ey^i':rt^a 
n  r.ui  'LuK^uTn';  Ta  (p^uyxva.  t7roTiO>:c-i. 

"  The  Phrygians  is  a  new  play  of  Euripides, 
to  whom  Socrates  furnilhes  the  fewel."  B  Jt 
the  pun  cannot  be  tranflated.  The  fame 
Mnefilochus  calls  Euripides  a  fort  of  ham- 
merman to  Socrates. 

his 


lous  enter- 
tainment. 
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his  difciples,  but  of  all   order  and  decency.     The  reader  will  eafily    ^  ^  ^^  ^* 

perceive,  that  I  allude  to  Ariftophanes,  and  the  other  writers  of  the    ^^ v-— > 

old  licentious  comedy  ;  an  entertainment  which  was  never  carried  to 
the  fame  vicious  excels  in  any  other  age  or  country.  Yet  this 
hideous  fpedre  was  the  fiftcr  of  Tragedy,  whofe  angelic  fweet- 
nefs  and  dignity  were  long  accompanied  by  this  odious  and  difguft- 
ing  form ;  but  to  underftand  the  natural  connedion  between  objefts 
feemingly  fo  different,  it  is  neceffary  to  remount  to  their  fource. 

Tragedv,  the  fong  of  the  goat  *",  and  Comedy,  the  fong  of  the  Hirtory  of 

-    ,^    .        ,      .      ,.  ,         ,  r       r     1     •  •  '''■'^  licen- 

village,  fumciently  mdicate,  by  the  meannels  or  then*  ancient  names,  ti 
the  humility  of  their  firfl:  original.  They  arofe  amidft  the  facrihces 
and  joyous  feftivity  of  the  vintage,  in  a  country  which  feldom 
adopted  the  amufements,  any  more  than  the  arts  and  inftitutions,  of 
others,  but  which  was  deftined  to  communicate  her  own  to  all  the 
civilifed  portion  of  mankind.  During  the  entertainments  of  a  feafon 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  recreation  and  pleafure,  the  fufceptible  minds 
of  the  Greeks  naturally  yielded  to  two  propenfities  congenial  to 
men  in  fuch  circumftances,  a  difpofition  to  exercife  their  fenfi- 
bility,  and  a  defire  to  amufe  their  fancy.  Availing  himfelf  of  the 
former,  the  fublime  genius  of  TEfchylus*'  improved  the  fong  of  the 
goat  into  a  regular  dramatic  poem,  agreeing  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odyfley  in  thofe  unalterable  rules  of  defign  and  execution  which 
are  eflential  to  the  perfection  of  every  literary  performance,  yet 
differing  from  thofe   immortal  archetypes  of  art,  in  a  circumflance 

*°  A  goat,  as  the  particular  enemy  of  the  dialogue,  &c.  which  isacknowledging  him  the 

vine,  was  very  properly  facrificed  to  Bacchus,  father  of  tragedy.     We  know  little  of  Thef- 

whofe  praifes  compofed  the    fong.      In  the  pis,  but  from  Horace. 

Antegone  of  Sophocles,  v.  1127.  Jgnotum  tragical  genus  invenifle  cani^n.-c 

n!i>,i,i.-iu(*=  Kuoi^ax;  Dicitur,     it    plau!lris    ve.xiffe   poemata 

N!;ft^a;  a.yx>.jj.c,    y.:ii  Aioj  Thefpis. 

Bacw?5-sfirra  yiii  ,  &c.  The  plauflrum,  however,  has  a  more  dircfl 

we  have  a  fpecimen  of  what  formed  the  firft  reference  to  comedy;  fince  AaXsii/  a;  il  aiA,a!^- 

bufinefs  of  tragedy.  r,c,  to  fpeak  as  from  a  cart,   was  a  common 

■••'  yEl'chyius  is  faid  by  Ariftotle  (De  Arte  Greek  expreHion  for  reviling  with  grofs  in- 

Poetica)    to   have   introduced    interlocutors,  decent  infolence. 

3  0^2  naturally 
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naturally  fuggefted  by  the  occafiou  for  which  tragedies  were 
compofed.  It  had  been  ufual  with  the  Athenians,  when  they 
celebrated  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  the  great  fefllvals  of  Bac- 
chus, to  perfonate  the  exploits  and  fables  handed  down  by  imme- 
morial tradition  concerning  that  bountiful  divinity ;  this  imitation 
was  confidered  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  due  to  the  beneficence  of  the 
god,  to  whofe  honours  they  aflbciated  the  kindred  worfliip  of  Pan 
Siienus,  and  their  attendant  fawns  and  fatyrs.  When  jEfchylus 
reprefented,  therefore,  inftead  of  fimply  reciting,  the  real  hiftory,  or 
agreeable  fidions  of  antiquity,  he  only  adopted  a  mode  of  imitation 
already  praclifed  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  his  country ;  a  mode 
of  imitation  more  powerful  than  the  epic,  fince,  inftead  of  barely 
defcribing  the  deeds  of  gods  and  heroes,  it  Ihews  thofe  diftinguiihed 
perfonages  on  the  fcene,  makes  them  fpeak  and  adl  for  themfelves 
and  thus  approaching  nearer  to  reality,  is  ftill  more  forcible  and 
affeding. 
Itscharac-  As   tragedy   was    introduced    in    imitation    of   the   more   ferious 

diftfnguii^ed  fpedtacles  of  the  Dionyfian  feftival,  fo  comedy,  which  foon  followed 
from  tragedy;  j^.^  ^^^^^  owing  to  the  more  light  and  ludicrous  parts  of  that  folem- 
nity*^  Tragedy  is  the  imitation  of  an  important  and  ferious  adion, 
adapted  to  affed  the  fenfibiUty  of  the  fpedators,  and  to  gratify  their 
natural  propenfity  to  fear,  to  weep,  and  to  wonder.  Comedy  is 
the  imitation  of  a  light  and  ludicrous  adtion,  adapted  to  amufe  the 
fancy,  and  to  gratify  the  natural  difpofition  of  men  to  laughter  and 
merriment.  Terror  and  pity  have  in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  the 
main  fprings  of  tragedy,  becaufe  the  laws   of  fenfibility,  founded 

♦*  Horace    is    authentic,    and    the    moll  Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  laftepiabant, 

agreeable  authority.  Flonbus  &  vino  Genium,  memorem  bre- 

Agricols  prifci,  fortes,  parvoque  beati  vis  asvi. 

Condita  poft  frumenta,    levantes  tem-  Fcfcennina    per   hunc   invefta    Hcentia 

pore  fefto  morem 

Corpus,  &  ipfum  animum  fpe  finis  dura  Verfibus   alternis  opprobria  rulHca  fa- 

ferentem,  '1",  ^-'C.  &c. 
Cumfociisoperaro,pueris,&conjugefida,     and  ftill  moredireftly,  Ars  Poetic,  v.  220,  &c. 

folely 
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folely  in  nature,  are  always  the  fame.     Comedy  has  been  infinitely    ^  ^  j^  P. 

varied   by  the  innumerable  modes   of  wit,   humour,   and   ridicule,    v^ >-— ^ 

which  prevail  in  different  ages  and  countries,  and  which  agree 
fcarcely  in  any  one  particular,  unlefs  it  may  be  reckoned  an  agree- 
ment, that  men  have  feldom  Indulged  them,  except  at  the  expence 
of  their  good-nature,  and  often  of  their  virtue.  The  Grecian 
comedy  was  uncommonly  licentious ;  the  profligate  characters  of 
Ariftophanes  and  his  contemporaries,  Mnefilochus,  Callias,  Eupolis, 
and  Cratinus,  contributed,  doubtlefs,  to  this  deformity ;  yet  thefe 
poets  could  not  eafily  have  rendered  their  new  entertainment  agree- 
able to  the  tafte"  and  prejudices  of  the  public,  without  incorpo- 
rating in  them  the  fubftance  of  the  phallic  fongs**,  which  conftltuted 
an  ancient  and  effential  part  of  the  amufements  of  the  vintage.  The 
fond  admirers  of  antiquity  have  defended  the  abominable  ftrains  of 
thefe  licentious  poets,  by  pretending,  that  their  intention  was  to  re- 
form vice,  not  to  recommend  it ;  an  apology  which,  if  admitted, 
might  tend  to  exculpate  the  writers,  but  could  never  juftify  their 
performances,  fmce  it  is  known  by  experience,  that  lewd  defcriptions 
prove  a  poifon  rather  than  a  remedy;  and  inftead  of  correding  man- 
ners, tend  only  to  corrupt  them. 

Befides  the  general  licentioufnefs  of  the  ancient  comedy,  its  more  and  from 
particular  charaderiftics  refulted  from  the  pecuhar  circumltances  comedy. 
of  the  Athenians,  during  the  time  of  its  introdudion  and  conti- 
nuance. The  people  of  all  ranks  at  Athens  were  then  too  deeply 
engaged  in  the  military  and  political  tranfadions  of  their  country,  to 
enioy  any  amufement  which  did  not  either  diredly  flatter  their 
paffions,  or  bear  an  immediate  relation  to  the  great  and  important 
interefts  of  the  republic.       It  was  during  the  confufion  and  cala- 

♦3  Horace  has  exprefTed,  with  his  ufual  fe-  Speflator,  funflufque  facris,  &  potus  & 

licity,  the  fituation  of  the  fpeaators,  and  the  exiex. 

fatal  neccITity  of  humouring  it.  **  <J)aX>.oc.   Priapus  |t;^o►  cTnt/,Y;xic  lyut  it  ru 

Afper  axfo)  i^xuTtm  aticiot.  Suidas.     This  was  carried. 

Jncolumi  p-ravitate  jocum  tentavit ;  eo  in  proceflion,  accompanied  with  the  ^ccjjtxa, 

quod  ucTjAUTa, 


lllecebris  erat  &  grata  novitate  morand  us. 


mities; 
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C  n  A  p.  mities  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  that  all  the  co.nic  pieces  which 
v«— .V- — '  remain  were  originally  reprefented  ;  a  period  too  dllbrderly  and  tu- 
multuous to  reliih  comedies,  fuch  as  are  now  written,  or  fuch  as 
were  compofed  in  Greece  hy  Menander,  in  an  age  cf  greater  mode- 
ration and  tranquillity.  The  elegant  and  ingenious,  the  moral  and 
inftrudive  ftrains  of  Moliere  or  Menander,  may  amufe  the  idlenefs 
of  wealth,  and  the  fecurity  of  peace.  But  amidft  the  fermentation 
of  war  and  danger,  amidft  civil  diffentions  and  foreign  invafions,  the 
minds  of  men  are  too  little  at  eafe  to  enjoy  fuch  refhied  and  delicate 
beauties,  which  then  appear  lifclefs  and  infipid.  In  fuch  turbulent 
circumftances,  the  reludant  attention  muft  be  excited  by  real,  in- 
ftead  of  imaginary  charadlers  ;  by  a  true,  inftead  of  a  liditious 
event ;  by  direct  and  particular  advice  concerning  the  adual  ftate 
of  their  affairs,  inftead  of  vague  or  abftra£l  lelTons  of  wifdom  and 
virtue.  Coarfe  buffoonery  may  often  force  them  to  laugh  ;  delicate 
ridicule  will  feldom  engage  them  to  fmile ;  they  may  be  afFed>ed  by 
the  fharpnefs  of  perfonal  invedlive,  but  will  remain  impenetrable  to 
the  fhafts  of  general  fatire. 

General  no-        By  combining  the  different  parts  of  this  defcription,  we  may  form 

pieces  of         a  tolerably  exafl:  notion  of  the  writings  of  Ariftophanes,  which  com- 

phanes,    ,       monly  conceal,  under  a  thin  allegorical  veil,  the  recent  hiftory  of  fome 

public   tranfa^tion,   or  the  principal   features   of  fome  dlftinguiflied 

charadler,  reprefented  in  fuch  a  ludicrous  light,  as  reflecls  on  thofe 

concerned,  unexpeded,  and  often  unmerited,  but  not  therefore  the 

lefs  ftriking,   flafhes  of  infolent  ridicule.     Such  v>'as  the  nature,   and 

fuch  the  materials  of  the  ancient  comedy,  which,  in  its  form,  agreed 

entirely   with   tragedy,    having   borrowed   from   this   entertainment 

(which  was  already  in  poflefTion  of  the  theatre)  the  diftribution  of 

«     the  whole,   as  well  as  the   arrangement   of  the  feveral  parts ;    the 

jBufic,  the  chorus,  the  drefles,  decorations,  and  machinery ;    all  of 

which  were  fo  modified  and  burlefqued  as  fuited  the  purpofes  of  the 

comic 
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comic  writer,  and  often  rendered  his  pieces  little  elfe  than  parodies    ^  ^  -^  ^^ 
of  the  more  fafhionable  tragedies  of  the  times.  ' .— > 


This  fmgular  fpecies   of  drama,  which,   in  its  lefs  perfect  (late,   He  and  his 

.  r         1  I  J  afibciatcs  en- 

had   long  flrolled    the   villages  of  Attica,    was  nmply    tolerated   at  couraged  at 

Athens,  until  the  profufion  of  Pericles,  and  his  complailance  for  Perkles.  ^ 
the  populace,  firit  fupplied  from  the  exchequer  the  neceflary  ex- 
pences  for  the  reprefentation  of  comedies,  and  propofed  prizes  for 
the  comic,  as  well  as  for  the  tragic,  poets  and  adlors.  But,  by  this 
injudicious  encouragement,  he  unwarily  cherillied  a  ferpent  in  his 
bofom.  Ariftophanes  and  his  licentious  contemporaries  having 
previoufly  ridiculed  virtue  and  genius,  in  the  perfons  of  Socrates 
and  Euripides,  boldly  proceeded  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  natural 
malignity  of  the  vulgar,  and  their  envy  againft  whatever  is  elevated 
and  illuftrious,  to  traduce  and  calumniate  Pericles  himfelf;  and 
though  his  fucceflors  in  the  adminiftration  juftly  merited  (as  we 
(hall  have  occafion  to  relate)  the  fevered  lafhes  of  their  invedlive, 
yet,  had  their  characters  been  more  pure,  they  would  have  been 
equally  expofed  to  the  unprovoked  flitire  of  thofe  infolent  buffoons, 
who  gratified  the  grofs  appetites  of  the  vulgar,  by  an  undiftin- 
guilhed  mafs  of  ridicule,  involving  vice  and  virtue,  things  prophane 
and  facred,  men  and  gods. 

Dramatic  entertainments  formed  an  eflential  part  of  the  feftivals  The  Grecian 
confecrated  to  the  bountiful  author  of  the  vine.  Minerva,  who  had 
given  not  only  the  olive,  but  what  was  deemed  far  more  valuable, 
her  pecidiar  protedion  to  the  city  of  Athens,  was  rewarded  with 
Innumerable  folemnities.  Jupiter  enjoyed  his  appropriated  honours; 
but  more  commonly,  as  is  attefted  by  Athenian  medals,  the  wor- 
lliip  of  the  father  of  the  gods  was  aflbciated  with  that  of  his  wife 
and  warlike  daughter.  We  fhall  have  occafion  to  ipeak  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  feftival  and  myfteries  of  Ceres,  who  taught  the  Athe- 
nians the  important  knowledge  of  agriculture,  which  they  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fpread  over  the  ancient  world.     It  would  be  endleis  to 

mention 
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CHAP,    rnentlon  the  iaftitutions  in  honour  of  the  crowd,  of  inferior  or  lefs 

XIII. 
*— — ^/ >    propitious  divinities,   which  rendered  the  feftivals  at  Athens  twice 

Thefplendor  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  Grecian  city.     Nor  did  their  fre- 
they  were       quency  abate  any  thing  of  the  expenfive  fplendor  which  accompanied 
them.     The  fhops  and  courts  of  juflice  were  fhut ;    the  mechanic 
quitted   his    tools,    the   hufbandman    ceafed    from   his   labours,    the 
mourner  intermitted  his  forrow.     The  whole  city  was  dilTolved  in 
feafting  and  jollity;  the  intervals  of  which  were  filled  up  by  pom- 
pous fhows  and  proceflions,  by  concerts  of  mufic,  by  exhibitions  of 
painting ;  and  at  feveral  feftivals,  particularly  the  Panathenxan,  by 
hearing   and  judging    the    nobleft    produclions    of   eloquence    and 
/   poetry  ■**.     We  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  fome  particular  cere- 
monies of  a  more  melancholy  caft ;  but  the  general  character  of  the 
Grecian  religion  was  as  chearful  and  attradive,  as  the  fuperftition  of 
the  Egyptians,  from  whom  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  borrowed  It, 
was  gloomy  and  forbidding.     Even  the  Egyptian  hymns  confifted 
in   difmal   complaints  and  lamentations*';   the  Grecian  folemnities 
concluded   with   fongs   of  joy  and   exultation.      The  feafts  which 
followed    the    facrifices    were    enriched    by    all   the   delicacies   and 
luxuries  of  the  ancient  world ;   and,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Ariftotle, 
njany  perfons  thought  it  their  duty,  at  thofe  religious  entertainments, 
to  get  drunk  in  honour  of  the  gods  **. 
Manners  of         It  feems  extraordinary,   that   the   revenues   of  Athens,    notwith- 
nians  in  pri-   {landing  their  improvement  by  Pericles,  fhould  have  fufficed  for  this 
multitude  of  expences.     But  we  muft  confider,  that  the  general  fim- 
plicity  of  manners  in  private  life,  formed  a  ftriking  contraft  with  the 
extravagance  of  public  feftivals  and  amufements.     The  houfes  and 
tables  of  the  moft  wealthy  Athenians  were  little  diftinguillied  above 
thofe  of  their  pooreft  neighbours.     Pericles   himfelf,  though  never 
fufpedled  of  avarice,  lived  with  the  exadeft  oeconomy ;  and  the  fuper- 

**  Ifocrat.  Panegyr.  S:  Panathen.  ♦'  Apuleius  dc  Genio  Socratis. 

♦*  Ariftot.  Ethic,  ad  Nichom.  1.  viii,  c.  iii. 

abundance 


vate 


life. 
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abundance   of   private   wealth,    which  would    have   created  envy    ^  HA  p. 

Alii* 

and  danger  to  the  owner,   if  he  had  employed  it  for  his  particular    u.  -»— .^ 
convenience  and  pleafure,  procured  him  public  gratitude  and  efteera, 
when  expended  for  the  fatisfa£tion  of  the  multitude. 

For  reafons  which  will  immediately  appear,  we  have  not  hitherto  Condition  of 
found  it  neceflliry  particularly  to  defcribe  the  manners  and  influence  f^x.  ^"^  ^ 
of  the  Grecian  women  ;  but  the  charailer  and  condition  of  the  fair 
fex  will  throw  light  on  the  preceding  obfervations  in  this  chapter, 
and  prefent  the  moft  ftriking  contrail  of  any  to  be  met  with  in 
hiftory.  If  we  knew  not  the  confideration  in  which  women  were 
anciently  held  in  Greece,  and  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  at 
Sparta,  after  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  had  revived  the  inftitutions  of 
the  heroic  ages  *\  we  fhould  be  apt  to  fufpedt  that  the  ungenerous 
treatment  of  the  feebler  fex,  which  afterwards  fo  univerfally  pre- 
vailed, had  been  derived  from  the  Egyptian  and  Afiatic  colonies, 
which  early  fettled  in  that  part  of  Europe.  Excluded  from  focial  inter- 
courfe,  which -nature  had  fitted  them  to  adorn,  the  Grecian  women 
were  rigoroufly  confined  to  the  moft  retired  apartments  of  the  family, 
and  employed  in  the  meaneft  offices  of  domeftic  oeconomy.  It  was 
thought  indecent  for  them  to  venture  abroad,  unlefs  to  attend  a  pro- 
ceflion,  to  accompany  a  funeral  *',  or  to  affift  at  certain  other  religious 
folemnities.  Even  on  theie  occafions,  their  behaviour  was  attentively 
watched,  and  often  malignantly  interpreted.  The  moft  innocent 
freedom  was  conftrued  into  a  breach  of  decorum ;  and  their  reputa- 
tion, once  fullied  by  the  flighteft  imprudence,  could  never  afterwards 
be  retrieved.  If  fuch  unreafonable  feverities  had  proceeded  from 
that  abfurd  jealoufy  which  fometimes  accompanies  a  violent  love, 
and  of  which  a  certain  degree  is  nearly  connedled  with  the  delicacy 
of  paflion  between  the  fexes,  the  condition  of  the  Grecian  women, 
though  little  lefs  miferable,  would  have  been  far  lefs  contemptible. 
But  the  Greeks  were  utter  ftrangers  to  that  refinement  of  fenti- 

*'  Arillot.  Politic.  1.  ii.  p.  105.  ♦"  Lyfias,  p.  -jjo. 

.    "Vol.  I.  3  R  ment^ 
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^  Xiu  ^'  "^^^t"'*  "^'^^it^h,  in  the  ages  of  chivalry,  and  which,  ftiU  in  fome 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe,  renders  women  the  objedts  of  a  fufpi- 
cious,  but  refpedful  pafTion,  and  leads  men  to  gratify  their  vanity  at 
the  expence  of  their  freedom.  Marued  or  unmarried,  the  Grecian 
females  were  kept  in  equal  reftraint ;  no  pains  were  taken  to  render 
them,  at  any  one  period  of  their  lives,  agreeable  members  of  fociety; 
and  their  education  was  either  entirely  negleded,  or  confined  at  leaft 
to  fuch  humble  cbjedls,  as,  inflead  of  elevating  and  enlarging  the 
mind,  tended  only  to  narrow  and  to  debafe  it.  Though  neither 
qualified  for  holding  an  honourable  rank  in  fociety,  nor  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  their  neareft  friends  and  relations,  they 
were  thought  capable  of  fuperintending  or  performing  the  drudgery 
of  domeftic  labour,  of  adling  as  ftewards  for  their  hufbands,  and 
thus  relieving  them  from  a  multiplicity  of  little  cares,  which  feemed 
unworthy  their  attention,  and  unfuitable  to  their  dignity.  The 
whole  burden  of  fuch  mercenary  cares  being  impofed  on  the  women, 
their  firft  inftrudions  and  treatment  were  adapted  to  that  lowly 
rank,  beyond  which  they  could  never  afterwards  afpire '°.  Nothing 
was  allowed  to  divert  their  minds  from  thofe  fervile  occupations  in 
which  it  was  intended  that  their  whole  lives  fhould  be  fpent ;  no 
liberal  idea  was  prefented  to  their  imagination,  that  might  raife  them 
above  the  ignoble  arts  in  which  they  were  ever  deftined  to  labour  j 
the  fmalleft  familiarity  with  ftrangers  was  deemed  a  dangerous 
offence  ;  and  any  intimacy  or  connection  beyond  the  walls  of  their 
own  family,  a  heinous  crime ;  fince  it  might  engage  them  to  em- 
bezzle the  houfehold  furniture  and  effeds  committed  to  their  care 
and  cuftody.  Even  the  laws  of  Athens  confirmed  this  miferable 
degradation  of  women,  holding  the  fecurity  of  the  hufband's  pro- 
perty a  matter  of  greater  importance  than  defending  the  wife's 
perfon  from  outrage,  and  protecting  her  charadter  from  infamy". 

*'  Lyfias,  p.  435.  '•  See  the  laws  quoted  by  Lyfias  explained 

*°  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  v.  paffim.  particu-     in  my  Introdudlory  Difcourfe  to  that  orator, 
larly  Socrates's  Difcourfe  with  Ifchomachus.      p.  100. 

By 
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By  fuch  illiberal    inflltutions   were   the  mofl:  amiable  part  of  the    ^  ^  -^  ^* 

human  fpecies  infulted,  among  a  people  In  other  refpe£ls  the  moll   <■■     m       *. 

improved  of  all  antiquity.     They  were  totally  debarred  from  thofe 

refined  arts  and  entertainments,  to  which  their  agreeable  qualities 

might  have  added  a  new  charm.     Tnftead  of  diredling  the  tafte  and 

enlivening    the   pleafures    of   fociety,    their  value    was    eftlmated, 

like    that    of    the    Ignobleft    objedis,  merely   by   profit    or    utility. 

Their  chief  virtue  was  referve,   and  their  point  of  honour,  oeco- 

nomy. 

The  extreme  depreflion  of  women  levelled  the  natural  inequalities  Grecian 
of  their  temper  and  difpofition ;  the  prude,  the  coquette^  with  the  '^°"''^*""" ' 
various  intermediate  fliades  of  female  character,  difappeared ;  and 
all  the  modeft  and  virtuous  part  of  the  fex  (if  virtue  and  modefty 
can  ever  be  the  efFedls  of  reftraint)  were  reduced  to  humble  Imi- 
tation and  Infipid  uniformity.  But,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  there 
appeared  and  flourlfhed  at  Athens  a  bolder  clafs  of  females,  who 
divefted  themfelves  of  the  natural  modefly,  difdained  the  artifi- 
cial virtues,  and  avenged  the  violated  privileges  of  their  fex.  Afia» 
the  mother  of  voluptuoufnefs,  produced  this  dangerous  broodj 
whofe  meretricious  arts  and  occupations  met  with  no  check  or  re- 
ftraint from  the  laxity  of  Ionian  morals,  and  were  even  promoted 
and  encouraged  by  the  corruptions  of  Pagan  fuperftltion.  In  moft 
of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Afia,  temples  were  ere£ted  to  the  earthly 
Venus ;  where  courtezans  were  not  merely  tolerated,  but  honoured^ 
as  prieftefles  of  that  condefcending  divinity '\  The  Wealthy  and 
commercial  city  of  Corinth  firft  imported  this  Innovation  from  the 
eaft;  and  fuch  is  the  extravagance  of  the  human  mind,  that  after 
the  repulfe  of  Xerxes^  the  magiftrates  of  that  republic  afcribed  the 
fafety  of  their  country  to  the  powerful  interceflion  of  the  votaries  of 
Venus,  whofe  portraits  they  caufed  to  be  painted  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  as  the  Athenians  had  done  thofe  of  the  warriors  who  gained 

'*  Athenaeus,  1.  xiii.  &  Plutarch,  p.  637. 

3R  2  the 
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C  HA  P.    the  battle  of  Marathon".     But  the  fame  of  all  thofe  accompliihedi, 
V.  ■  M—  ..I    but  mercenary  beauties,  though  highly  celebrated  by  the  poets  and 
hiftorlans  of  the  times,  was  eelipfed  by  the  fplendor  of  Afpafia  of- 
Miletus,  who  fettled  at  Athens  under  the  adminiftration  of  Pericles, 
and  is  faid  to  have  embarked  in  the  fleet  with  which  that  fortunate 
commander  fubdued  the   pov^erful  and  wealthy  ifland   of  Samos. 
their  artifices  The  perfonal    character    of   Afpafia    gave   temporary    luftre   to  a 
enc©^  profeffion,  which,  though  exalted  by  the  cafual  caprices  of  fuperfli- 

tion,  mull  naturally  have  fallen  into  contempt ;  fince  later  writers 
among  the  Greeks  "  acknowledge,  that  though  fhe  carried  on  a  very 
dilhonourable  commerce  in  female  virtue,  yet  her  wit  and  eloquence, 
flill  more  than  her  beauty,  gained  her  extraordinary  confideratioii 
among  all  ranks  in  the  republic.  The  fufceptible  minds  of  the 
Athenians  were  delighted  with  what  their  abfurd  inftitutions  ren- 
dered a  novelty,  the  beholding  the  native  graces  of  the  fex,  em- 
bellifhed  by  education.  Afpafia  is  faid  to  have  acquired  a  powerful' 
afcendant  over  Pericles  himfelf ;  fhe  certainly  acquired  his  protedion 
and  friendihip ;  which  is  lefs  extraordinary  than  that  her  converfa- 
tion  and  company  fhould  have  pleafed  the  difcernment  of  the  fage 
Socrates.  She  is  accufed  (as  we  (hall  afterwards  have  an  opportunity 
to  mention)  of  having  excited,  from  motives  of  perfonal  refent- 
ment,  the  war  of  Peloponnefus ;  yet,  calamitous  as  that  long. and  ob- 
ftinate  conflidl  proved  to  Greecej  and  particularly  to  Athens,  it  may. 
be  fufpeifted  that  Afpafia  occafioned  ftill  more  incurable  evils  to 
both.  Her  example,  and  ftill  more  her  inftrudions,  formed  a 
fchool  at  Athens,  by  which  her  dangerous  profeffion  was  reduced 
Into  fyftem.  The  companions  of  Afpafia  ferved  as  models  for  paint- 
ing and  ftatuary,  and  themes  for  poetry  and  panegyric.  Nor  were 
they  merely  the  objects,  but  the  authors  of  many  literary  works,  ia 
which  they  eftablifhed  rules  for  the  behaviour  of  their  lovers,  parti- 
cularly at  table,  and  explained  the  art  of  gaining  the  heart,  and 

5'  Simonides  apud.  Athen.  l.xiii,  S*  Plutarch-,  in  Peride. 

9  captivating. 
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eaptlvatiag  the  affedions  ";  which  would  have  been  an  imprudence, 
had  they  not  confidered,  that  the  myfteries  of  their  calling  alone,  lofe 
little  by  being  difclofed,  fmce  men  may  often  perceive  the  fnare, . 
without  having  courage  to  avoid    it.      The   drefs,   beliaviour,    and ; 
artifices  of  this  clafs  of  women  became  continually  more  fedudlive  • 
and  dangerous ;  and  Athens  thenceforth  remained  the  chief  fchool  of 
vice  and  pleafure,  as  well  as  of  literature  and  philofophy. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  fine  arts,  and  particularly 
painting,  were  prolHtuted  to  the  honour  of  harlots,  and  the  purpofes 
of  voluptuoufnefs.  Licentious  piftnres  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  as  a  general  fource  of  corruption,  and  confidered  as  the  firft 
ambufh  that  befet  the  fafety  of  youth  and  innocence  '^  Yet  this 
unhappy  effed  of  the  arts  was  only  the  vapour  that  accompanies  the 
fun ;  fmce  painting,  architedure,  and  above  all,  ftatuary,  attained 
their  meridian  Iplendor  in  the  age  of  Pericles ;  and  fhed  peculiar 
glory  on  this  period  of  Athenian  hiftory,  not  only  by  the  powers  of 
genius  which  they  difplayed,  but  by  the  noble  purpofes  to  which  they 
were  direded.  But  the  arts  of  defign  form  fo  important  a  fubjedj  . 
chat  they  merit  to  be  examined  apart,  in  the  following  Chapter,  . 

"  Athenaejis,  ibid.  '*  Euripid.  in  Hippolyu 


CHAP. 
XIII. 
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CHAP.       XIV. 

Hijlory  of  the  Arts  of  Dejigii. — Superiority  of  the  Greeks 
in  thofe  Arts. — Caiifes  of  that  Superiority — Among 
the  Aftatic  Greeks — Who  commujiicated  their  htven- 
tions  to  Europe. — Bathycles  the  Magnefian — Dipenus 
and  ScilUs — Imitated  i7t  Greece^  Italy ^  and  Sicily. — 
The  AtheJtians  furpafs  their  Mafers. — Sublime  Style 
of  Art. — JVorh  of  Phidias^  Polygnotus,  &'c. — Cha-^ 
raEieriflic  Excelle?tce  of  Greciait  Art. — Different  Im-^ 
prefftons  made  by  Painters  and  Poets — Depeftded  on 
the  Nature  of  their  refpeBive  Arts. 

CHAP.    '  I   ^HAT  the  hiftory  of  arts  has  been  lefs  cultivated  than  that 
^^^'  JL      of  arms  and  poUtics,    is  a  general    and  juft  complaint,  to 

Hiftory  of      which  Writers  will  feldom  be  inclined  to  pay  regard,  becaufe  they 
the  arts  of      ^yjji  always  find  it  an  eafier  tafk  to  relate  wars  and  negociations, 
debates  and  battles,  than  to  defcribe  the  gradual  and  almofl:  imper- 
ceptible  progrefs   of  genius  and  tafte,    in  works  of  elegance  and 
beauty. 

The  origin  of  the  imitative '  arts  (fo  congenial  is  imitation  to 
man)  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of  profane  hiftory ;  and  to  difpute 
who  were  their  inventors,  is  only  to  examine  what  nation  is  the 
moft  ancient.     In  this  refped,  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  merit, 

•  Concerning  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  the  man,    and    Caylus  in  French.      Many  im- 

moft  copious  materials  are  furnilhed  by  Pau-  portant  errors  of  Winckelman  are  detedled 

fanias    throughout  ;    and    by    the    34th    and  by  the  learned  profeflbr  Heine,  in  his  Anti- 

35th   books    of  Pliny.       The    beft   modern  quari(he  Abhandlungen. 
aides  are  Winckelman  and  Leffing  in  Ger- 

4  doubtlefs, 
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doubtlefs,   the  pre-eminence.      From  the  earheft  ages  of  Heathen    ^  ^^  P- 

antiquity,   both  thefe  nations   Teem    to    have    cultivated  the  arts  of   ' < — a 

defign.  In  the  remoteft  periods  of  their  hiftory,  the  Egyptians  en- 
graved on  precious  ftones,  and  ftrove  to  render  their  public  tranf- 
adlions  immortal,  by  recording  them,  in  hieroglyphics,  on  the 
hardeft  bazaltes  ;  nor  can  we  I'ufHciently  admire  the  perfedion  to 
which  the  patience  of  that  laborious  people  had  carried  the  mecha- 
nical part  of  fculpture,  before  the  Perfian  conqueft,  and  the  reign 
of  Cambyfes.  But  beauty,  the  eflence  and  the  end  of  art,  was 
never  fludied  by  the  natives  of  either  Phoenicia  or  Egypt,  who 
faithfully  copied  their  national  features,  without  attempting  to  im- 
prove them ;  until  the  traces  of  Grecian  conqueft  and  colonization 
appeared  in  the  medals  of  the  Ptolemies,  particularly  thofe  with  the 
head  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Allowance,  doubtlefs,  muft  be  made  for  the  prejudices  of  national  Superiority 
vanity,  when  Euripides,  Ariftotle,  and  Epicurus  endeavour  to  per-  in  thofe  arts^ 
fuade  us,  that  the  clear  fkies  and  happy  temperature  of  Greece 
engendered  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  arts,  letters,  and  philofophy.    The 
teftimony,  however,  of  modern  travellers  confirms  the  evidence  of 
antiquity,   that  the  fhores  and  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  produce 
more  elegant  and  liberal  forms,  and  features  more  animated  and  ex- 
preflive,  with  fewer  individual  imperfedions,  and  more  of  general 
nature,  than  can  be  found  in  the  other  divifions  of  the  world  \    Yet 
whatever  the  Greeks  owed  to  their  Ikies  and  climate,  they  were 
probably  not  lefs  indebted  to  their  adtive  laborious  education  and 
way  of  life,  and  to  the  manly  fpirit  of  their  religious,  civil,  and  mili- 
tary inftitutions.     Long  before  the  invafion  of  Xerxes,,  the  Grecian 
fculpture  was  diftinguifhed  by  an  air  of  majefty  peculiar  to  itfelf '; 
and  the  awful  images  of  the  gods,  as  yet  rudely  finiflied,  difplayed  ^ 

*  Bclon.  Obfervat.  1.  ii.  34.  '  Paufan,  Corinth,  1.  ii.  34.  ^  Paufan.  ibid. 

grandeur 
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Caufes  of 
that  fupe- 
riority. 


among  the 
A  liatic 
Creeks ; 


who  com- 
municated 
tlieir  inven- 
tions to  Eu- 
rope. 


grandeur  and  fublimity  of  exprefTion,  that  delighted  and  aflonifhed 
the  beft  judges,  in  the  moft  refined  ages  of  art  *. 

This  fingularity  might  be  expedled  from  the  defcription  aheady 
•given  of  the  religion  and  manners  of  Greece,  and  from  the  inimi- 
table excellence  of  its  poets.  The  divinities  of  Greece  being  ima- 
gined of  the  human  form,  though  incomparably  more  noble  and  per- 
fect, artifts  would  naturally  begin,  at  a  very  early  period  ',  to  exalt 
end  generalife  their  conceptions.  The  bold  enthufiafm  of  poetry 
ferved  to  elevate  and  fupport  their  flight,  and  the  native  country  of 
Homer  w^as  the  firft  fcene  of  their  fuccefs,  the  happy  climate  of 
Ionia  rendering  frequent  and  natural^  in  that  delightful  region,  thofe 
beautiful  and  lovely  forms  which  are  ellewhere  merely  idea/^  while 
other  circumftances  concurred  to  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  invention 
and  genius  in  that  highly  favoured  country. 

In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  the  Afiatic  colonies, 
as  "we  already  had  occafion  to  explain,  far  furpafled  their  mother 
country  in  fplendour  and  profperity.  For  this  pre-eminence,  they 
were  indebted  to  the  fuperior  fertility  of  their  foil,  the  number  and 
convenience  of  their  harbours,  the  advantages  of  their  fituation  and 
climate,  the  vicinity  of  the  moft  wealthy  and  refined  nations  in  Afia ; 
above  all,  to  their  perfevering  diligence  and  ingenuity,  by  which 
they  not  only  improved  and  ennobled  the  arts  derived  from  the  Ly- 
dians  and  Phrygians,  but  invented  others  long  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
particularly  painting,  fculpture  in  marble,  together  with  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  orders  of  architetSlure. 

In  the  feventh  century  before  Chrift,  the  magnificent  prefents 
which  the  far-famed  oracle  of  Apollo  received  from  the  fuperftitioa 


*  Plato  Si  Ariftot.  pafllm. 

5  We  omit  the  Fabulous  accounts  of  De- 
dalus  the  Athenian,  who  is  faid  to  have 
flouriftied  in  the  time  of  Hercules  and  The- 
feus,  and  forty  years  before  tie  Trojan  war. 
It  has  been  already  proved  that,  during  the 
ieroic  ages,  the  Greeks  paid  no  adoration 


to  ftatues.  Athenian  writers,  who  lived  a 
thoufand  years  after  that  period,  might  eafily 
confound  the  fuppofed  works  of  the  ancient 
Dedalus  with  thofe  of  Dedalus  of  Sicyon, 
efpecially  fince  the  error  was  extremely  flat- 
tering to  their  national  vanity. 


or 
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©1-  vanity  of  the  Lydian  kings,  were  the  produdions,  not  of  Egyptian  C  HA  P. 
or  Phoenician,  but  of  Ionian  artifts  ;  and,  during  both  that  and  ^»-.-v— —' 
the  following  century,  the  lonians  difFufed  the  elegant  inventions  of 
their  country  through  the  dominions  of  their  anceftors  in  Europe. 
Alarmed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  dillurbed  by  the 
continual  hoftility  of  Lydia,  many  eaftern  artifts  fought  refuge  in  the 
commercial  cities  of  iEgina,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth,  where  the  peace- 
ful fpirit  of  the  inhabitants,  comparatively  wealthy  and  luxurious, 
afforded  the  Ionian  artifts  both  encouragement  and  fecurity. 

The  Afiatlc  fugitives,  however,  did  not  confine  themfelves  to  thefe  Bathydes, 
fecondary    republics.      Bathycles,    a  native    of  Ionian   Magnefia,   a  Cim.     ''"'^' 
place  early  celebrated  for  painting  *,  fixed  his  abode  in  Sparta,  the 
moft  confiderable  community  in  Greece.    By  order  of  the  maglftrates 
of  that  illuftrious  republic  he  made  the  throne  of  Amyclean  Apollo, 
the   ftatue   of  Diana  Leucophryne,    the  figures  of  the  Graces  and 
Horse,  and  all  the  other  gifts  and  ornaments   inclofed   within  the 
confecrated  ground  furrounding  the  temple  of  Amyclx.    The  ftatue 
of  Apollo,  thirty  cubits  high,  leemed  to  be  the  work  of  an  ignorant 
fculptor,  and  probably  was  the  produdlon  of  a  far  earlier  age  than 
that  of  Bathycles.     But  whoever  confiders  the  Coloflean  bulk  of  the 
principal  figure,  the  bafe  of  which  was  formed  into  an  altar,  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  Hyacinth,  muft  admire  the  proportional   mag- 
nitude of  his  throne,  both  fides  of  which  were  adorned  with  fcuip-  x^^  (j^^o^p 
ture  \     Among  thefe  ornaments   many  fubjedls  of  hiftory  or  foble  °l  Amydeaa 
are  mentioned  by  Paufanlas,  which  bear  no  known  relation  to  Apollo 

*  Plin.  1.  XXXV.     I  call  it  Ionian    Magne-  made    the  celebrated    cup  wliicli    the   feven 

fia',   to  dlllinguifh  it  from  other  places  of  the  Tages  modeftly  Cent  one  to  the  other,  as  moft 

fame  name.   Vid.  Plin.  Edit.  Berolin.  torn.  i.  worthy  of  Aich   a  prefent,    and    which   was 

p.  167.   S;tom.iii.   p.  i  36.  139.  &  255.  finally  confecrated  10  Delphian  Apollo.    Di- 

'  Winlcelmann,  who  fcarcely  mentions  the  ogenes   Laertius,    fpeaking    on    this   fubjeft, 

throne  of  Amychean    Apollo,    though    un-  fays,  SaBuxAsa  nm  A'^khS-x.  ;  and  chat  he  was 

doubtedly  the  greateil  ancient  monument  in  an  Arcadian  appears  alfo  from  Plut.  in  Solon. 

Greece,  confounds  Bathycles  the  Magnefiaji,  &  Cafaubon,  ad  Athensuni,  I.  xi.  4. 
with  a  later  artill  of  the  fame   name,  who 

Vol.  I.  3  S  or 
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^  ^  i^  ^-  or  Hyacinth,  to  Bathycles  or  the  Spartaus  ;  but  the  top  -of  the 
throne  contained  a  chorus  of  Magnefians,  fiippofed  to  rcprefent  the 
artiils  who  afliflied  in  the  execution  of  this  ftupendous  work.  The 
altar  reprefented  a  celeftial  group,  Minerva,  Venus,  Diana,  and 
feveral  other  divinities,,  conveying  Hyacinth  to  the  flcies.  Its  fides 
were  adorned  with  the  combat  of  Tyndareus  and  Eurytus ;  the  ex- 
ploits of  Caftor  and  Pollux;  and  the  extraordinary  fcene  between  Me- 
nelaus  and  the  Egyptian  Proteus,  as  defcribed  in  the  OdyfTey  \  Nor 
was  this  the  only  fubje£l  copied  from  the  divine  bard.  It  was  eafy  to 
diflinguifh  his  favourite  Demodocus  finging  among  a  chorus  ofPhxa- 
tians ;  a  circumftance  confirming  our  obfervations  in  a  former  part 
of  this  work,  that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  generally  known  in 
Sparta  long  before  they  had  b.een  coUeded  by  the  Athenian  tyrant 
Pififtratus. 

Almofl  fix  centuries  before  the  Chriflian  sera,  the  Cretans,  Dipe- 
nus,  and  Scillis,,  adorned  many  Grecian  cities  in  Europe  as  well  as^ 
in  Afia ;  and  about  fifty  years  afterward  the  Chians,  Bupalus,  and 
Anthermus,  difFufed  over  Greece  thofe  precious  works  in  Parian 
marble,  which  were  highly  admired  iii  the  age  of  Auguflus  '.  About 
the  fame  time  Polydorus  of  Samos,  who  Icems  to  have  been  much; 
employed  by  Croefus,  the  laft  king  of  Lydm,  made  tlie  famous  ring 
for  the  Sam.ian  tyrant  Polycratcs,  which  is  extolled  by  Pliny  '°  as  a 
mafter-piece  of  art. 

The  productions  of  thofe  eaftern  artifls  were  imitated  with  fuc- 
cefsful  emulation  by  their  difciples  in  ancient  Greece,  and  likewife 
by  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily;  as  lufficiently  appears 
from  the  medals  of  thofe  laft-mentioned  countries..  Thefe  more  du- 
rable monuments,  however,  can  afford  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
innumerable  fiiatues  which  were  formed  of  turf  or  gravel  ftone", 
and  of  various  kinds  of  wood.     The  moft  efteemed  were  made  of 


Dipenus  and 

Scillis. 


Their  works 
imitated  in 
Greec", 
Italy,  and 
SiciJy. 


'  Paufan.  Lacon.   p.  196,  &  feqq. 
»  Vid.  Plin.  I.  xxxvi.  §  4. 


'°  h.  xxxvii.  §  4. 
"  Pliit,  in  vit.  Andoc. 


ivorjr, 
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ivory,  which,  Uke  the  teeth  of  other  animals,  calcuieg  underground;    ^  ^^  ^* 
an  unfortunate  circumftance  for  the  arts,  fince,  before  the  invafion    u— v— —J 
•of  Xerxes,  Greece  would  boaft  an  hundred  ivory  ftatues  of  the  gods^ 
all   of  a  ColofTean   magnitude,    and   many  of   them   covered    with 
gold  '".     The  white   marbles  of  Pares,  together  with  thofe  of  Cy- 
prus and  ^gina,  fLirniflied  the  chief  materials  for  fculpture,  before 
the  Athenians  opened  the  hard  fparkling  veins  of  Mount  Penteticus. 
Ebony,  cyprefs,    and  other  materials  were   gradually  brought   into 
ufe,    in   confequence   of  the   more   general    diffufion     of  the   art, 
which  was  deftined  not  only  to  reprefent  gods  and  heroes,  but  to 
commemorate  the  ufeful  merit  of  illuftrious  citizens  ".     At  the  four 
fucred  feflivals,  common  to  the   Grecian   name,  the  victors  in  the 
gymnaftic  exercifes,  as  well   as  in  the   mufical   and  poetical  enter- 
tainments, were  frequently  diftinguiflied  by  the  honour  of  a  ftatue. 
The  fccnes  of  thofe  admired  folemnities  thus  became  the  principal 
repofitories  of  fculpture  ;    and  the  cities  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,   in 
particular,  long  furpaffed  the  reft  of  Greece  in  the  number  and  value 
of  their  ftatues,  as  well  as  In  the  iplendour  and  magnificence  of  all 
their  other  ornaments  **. 

But  the  time  approached  when  thofe   cities  themfelves  were  to  ht  The  Athe- 
eclipfed  by  the  luftre  of  Athens,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  forty  years,  their  mafiers! 
became  the  feat  not  only  of  opulence,  power,  and  politics,  but  of 
literature,  philofophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  thenceforth  continued 
to  be  regarded  as  the  fovereign  of  Greece,  rather  than  as  the  capital  of 
the  narrow  and  unfruitful  territory  of  Attica.    During  that  memorable 
period  the  Athenians,  whofe  circumftances  had  hitherto  proved  little 
favourable  to  the  progrefs  of  tafte  and  elegance,  acquired  unrivalled 
power  and   renown.     Having   dlfgraced  the  arms,  they  plundered 
the  wealth  of  Perfia.     Their  valour  gave  them   pofleflion  of  thofe 
maritime  provinces  of  Lower  Afia,  which  were  juftly  regarded  as 

"  Paufanias.  '♦  Paufanias  Pliocic.  and  Eliac, 

'3  Lucian,  Imagin. 

3^2  the 
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CHAP,    the  cradle  of  the  arts.     Then-  mafruanlmity  and  firmnefs  commanded 

XIV.  .  .     ^ 

v..«-.^~~y    refpeft  abroad,  and  enfured  pre-eminence  in  Greece ;    while,  by  a 

rare  felicity,  their  republic,  amidfl  this  uninterrupted  flow  of  exter- 
nal profperity,  produced  men  capable  to  improve  the  gifts  ©f  valour 
or  fortune  to  the  folid  and  permanent  glory  of  their  country. 

'Atlienian  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  difcernine  encouragement 

artifts,  .  ...  .  .   . 

of  Pericles  was  more  ufeful  in  animating  the  induftry  of  Phidias,  or 

the  genius  of  Phidias  in  feconding  the  views  of  his  illuftrious  pro- 
te£tor.  Their  congenial  minds  feemed  as  happily  formed  for  each 
other,  as  both  were  adiiiirably  adapted  to  the  fiourifhing  circum- 
ftances  of  their  country.  In  the  language  of  Plutarch  ",  this  great 
minijler^  whofe  virtues  gradually  rendered  him  the  majicr  of  the  re- 
public, found  Athens  well  furniihed  with  marble,  brafs,  ivory,  gold,, 
ebony,  and  cyprefs,  together  with  all  the  other  materials  fitted  to 
adorn  a  city,  which,  having  raifed  to  the  glory  of  empire,  he  wifhed 
eonfpire  with  ijjjg^rjfg  ^o  render  the  model  of  elegance.     According  to  the  popular 

the  views  Oi  °  o  r    x 

Pericles.  principles  which  he  profeffed,  he  deemed  it  the  duty  of  a  ftatefmaii 
to  provide,  not  merely  for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  judges,  and 
others  immediately  employed  in  the  public  fervice  ;    the   great  body 

■     ;  .  of  the  people  he  regarded  as  the  conftant  and  moft  important  cbjeft 

of  his  minifterial  care.  The  immenfe  revenues  of  the  ftate,  which 
bad  hitherto  been  chiefly  fquandered  in  fhows  and  feftivals,  in  gaudy 
oftentation  or  perifliing  luxury,  he  direfted  to  objefls  more  folid 
and  durable,  which,  while  they  embellifhed  the  city,  might  exercife 
the  induftry  and  difplay  the  talents  of  the  citizens.  Guided  by  fuch 
motives  he  boldly  opened  the  treafury,  and  expended  about  four 
thoufand  talents  ;  a  fum  wklch  then  might  command  as  much  la- 
bour as  fix  or  feveii  millions  fterling  in  the  prefent  age.  By  this 
liberal  encouragement  he  animated  every  art,  excited  every  hand, 
enlivened  every  exertion,  and  called  forth  into  the  public  fervice  the 
•whole  dexterity,  Ikill,  and   genius  of  his  countrymen  ;    while  the 

«  Plot,  in  Ecricle. 

motives 
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motives  of  gaia  or  glory  which  he  propofed,  alkired  from  all  quar-  CHAP, 
ters  the  mofl;  uigcnious  ftrangcrs,  who  readily  tranfported  their  ta-  'v^ — -v— -v 
lentij  to  Athens,  as  to  the  befl  market,  and  moll  confpicuous  theatre. 

But  it  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  Pericles,  to  Had  Athens  pro-  Sublime  ftyle- 
vided,  not  only  in  all  the  materials  of  art,  but  in  artifts  capable  of 
employing  them  to  the  befl:  advantage.  In  the  inaccurate,  but  often 
expreflive,  language  of  Pliny,  fculpture  and  painting  then  firfl;  aroie, 
under  the  plaftic  hands  of  Phidias  and  his  brother  Pansenus.  Both 
arts,  however,  are  known  to  have  flourifhed  at  an  earlier  period  ; 
but  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  they  affumed  more  elevation  and  ma- 
jefl:y.  The  inventive  genius  of  man  tried  a  new  and  nobler  flight. 
The  fuperiority  of  Phidias  and  his  contemporaries  obfcm-ed,  and  al- 
mofl:  obliterated,  the  memory  of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  produced 
that  fublime  ftyle  of  art,  which,,  having  flouriflied  about  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  decayed  with  the  glory  of  Greece,  and  difap- 
peared  foon  after  the  reign  of  Alexander. 

It  appears  from  the  gems  and  medals,  and   the  few  remains  in  compared 
marble^  preceding  the  age  of  Pericles,  that  the  mechanical  part  of  preceding  it4. 
engraving  and  fculpture  had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. In  many  of  thofe  works,  the  minuted:  ornaments  are  finilbed 
with    care,    the    mufcles    are   boldly  pronounced,    the    outline    is 
faithful ;  but  the  defign  has  more  hardnefs  than  energy,  the  attitudes* 
are  too  conflrained.  to  be  graceful,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  expref- 
fion  difl;orts,  and   for  the  mofl:  part  defl:roys,  beauty.     The  fculp- 
cors  Phidias,   Polycletus,  Scopas,  Alcamenes,  and  Myron,  together 
with  the  contemporary  painters,.  Pansenus,  Zeuxis,   and  Parrhafius, 
foftened  the  afperities  of  th-^ir  predeceflTors  '',  rendered  their  contours 
more  natural   and  flowing,  and  by  employing  greater  addrefs,  to 
conceal  the  mechanifm  of  their  art,  difplayed  fupsricr  {kill  to  the 
judgment,  and  afforded  higher  delight  to  the  fancy,  in  proportioa 

'*  Plttt.  in  Pwicl.  &  Quintilian,  I.  xii.  c.  x.  p.  578, 

<sta. 
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CHAP,    as  lefs  care  and  labour  appeared  rlfible  to  the  eye.     In  the  works' of 

XJV. 
^ ^     _M    thofe  admired  aitifls,  tlie  exprcffion  was  fkilfully  diffufed  through 

every  part,  without  difturbing  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Pain 
and  forrovvT  were  rather  concentrated  in  the  foul  than  difplayed  on 
the  countenance  ;  and  even  the  more  turbulent  pallions  of  indig- 
nation, anger,  and  refentment,  were  fo  tempered  and  ennobled, 
that  the  indications  of  them  became  confiftent  with  the  fublimefl 
grace  and  beauty.  But  the  triumph  of  art  confifled  in  reprefent- 
ing  and  recommending  the  fecial  aftedions :  for,  fetting  afide  the 
unwarranted  affertions  of  Pliny,  in  his  pretended  epochs  of  paint- 
ing, it  appears  from  much  higher  authority,  that  as  early  as  the  age 
of  Socrates,  painters  had  difceined  and  attained  that  admired  excel- 
lence of  ftyle,  which  has  been  called  in  modern  times,  the  manner 
of  Raphael ;  and  had  learned  to  exprefs,  by  the  outward  air,  atti- 
tude, and  features,  whatever  (in  the  words  of  Xenophon  "),  is  moft 
engaging,  affedlionate,  fweet,  attraftive,  and  amiable,  in  the  inward 
fentiments  and  charader.  Of  thefe  Grecian  paintings,  indeed, 
which  were  chiefly  on  wood,  and  other  perlfhing  materials,  no  vef- 
•tige  remains  ;  but  the  ftatuary  of  that  celebrated  age,  while  it  dif- 
plays  its  own  excellence,  is  fufficient  to  redeem  from  oblivion  (as 
far  at  leaft  as-invention,  expreffion,  and  ideal  beauty,  are  concern- 
ed) the  obliterated  charms  of  the  filler  art. 
The  works  In  ftatuary,  the  fuperior  merit  of  Phidias  was  acknowledged  by 

Olym'p!^''  the  unanimous  admiration  of  independent  and  rival  communities. 
Ixxxiii.  4.  Intrufted  by  Pericles  with  the  fuperintendence  of  the  public  works, 
his  own  hands  added  to  them  their  Lift  and  moft  valuable  orna- 
ments. Before  he  was  called  to  this  honourable  employment,  his 
ftatues  had  adorned  the  moft  celebrated  temples  of  Greece.  His 
Olympian  Jupiter  we  had  already  occafion  to  defcribe.  In  the  awful 
temple  of  Delphi,  ftrangers  admired  his  bronze  ftatues  of  Apollo  and 

*'  See  the  Converfation  of  Socrates  with  the  painter  Parrha/ius,  in  Memorab.  J.  iii. 

Diana. 
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Diana.     He  likewife  made  for  the  Delphlans  a   group  of  twelve    ^  ^  /^  ^' 

Grecian  heroes,  furrounding  a  figijre  of  brafs,  that  reprefented  the    > ^ — — ' 

Trojan  horfe.  His  admired  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  Nemeiis,  or  Ven- 
geance, was  formed  from  a  block  of  marble,  which  the  vain  confi- 
dence of  the  Perfians  tranfported  to  Marathon  for  a  trophy  of  vic- 
tory, but  which  their  dilgraceful  and  precipitate  flight  left  for  a 
monument  of  their  cowardice  on  the  Maratkonian  fhore.  The 
grateful  piety  of  Greece  adored  his  Venus  Urania,  and  Parthenopean 
Apollo.  His  three  Minervas  were  refpeflively  made  for  the  Palle- 
nians,  Platseans,  and  Lemnians,  and  all  three  prefented  by  thofe  tri- 
butary ftates  to  their  Athenian  protestors  and  fovereigns-  Thefe  ini- 
mitable works  filenced  the  voice  of  envy.  The  moft  diftinguifhed 
artifts  of  Greece,  fculptors,  painters,  and  architects,  were  ambitious 
to  receive  the  diredlions,  and  to  fecond  the  labours,  of  Phidias,  which 
were  uninterruptedly  employed,  during  fifteen  years,  in  the  embel-  ^'  ^'  45 5" 
lifhment  of  his  native  city. 

During  that  ihort  period  he  completed  the  Odeum,  or  theatre  of  TheOdeum^ 
mufic ;    the   Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minei-va ;    the  Propylxa,  or  and  Propyl 
veftlbule  and  porticoes  belonging  to  the  citadel,  together  with  the    ^^' 
fculptared' and  pid.urefque  ornaments  of  thefe  and  other  immortal 
works ;  which,  when  new  (as  Plutarch  finely  obferves),  expreffed 
the  mellowed  beauties  of  time  and  maturity,  and  when  old,  flill 
preferved  the  frefli  charms  and  alluring  graces  of  novelty.    The  Par- 
thenon, which  ftill  remains,  attefts  the  juftice  of  this  panegyric.      It 
is  two  hundred  and  feventeen  feet,  nine  inches  long,  compofed  of 
beautiful  white  marble,  and  acknowledged  by  modern  travellers  "  to 
be  the  nobleft  piece  of  antiquity  exifting  in  the  world.     It  appears 
at  firft  fight  extraordinary,    that  the  expence  of  two  thoufand  ta- 
lents fhould  have  been  bellowed  on  the  Propylaca  ".     But  we  muft 
confider,  that  this  extehfive  name  comprehended  the  temple  of  JMi- 
nerva,  the  treafury,  and  other  public  edifices. 


S3 


Sir  George  Wheeler's  Travels,  &c.  "  Plutarch  in  Eericle,  Sc  DemcfJi.  p.  71. 
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C  «  A  p. 
XIV. 

Works  of 
Panainus, 
Polygnotus, 
and  Micon. 


The  Mi- 
nerva in  the 
Ae:,opolis. 


The  Pcecile,  or  diverfified  portico,  which  was  painted  by  Panscnus, 
the  brother  of  Phidias,  aflifted  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  muft  have 
been  a  work  of  great  tin:e  and  expence.  Its  front  and  ceihngs  were  of 
marble,  like  thofe  of  all  the  other  porticoes  leading  to  the  citadel,  which 
ftill  remained  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  and  were  regarded,  both  on 
accoimt  of  the  workmanihip  and  materials,  as  fuperior  to  any  thing 
extant.  In  the  Pcecile,  thofe  great  painters,  whofe  merit  Pliny"  forgets 
in  his  inaccurate  epochs  of  art,  had  reprefented  the  moft  illuftrious 
events  of  Grecian  hiftory ;  the  victory  of  Thefeus  over  the  Amazons, 
the  facking  of  Troy,  and  particularly  the  recent  exploits  againft  the 
Perfians.  In  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Athenian  and  Platsean 
heroes  were  drav/n  from  the  life,  or  more  probably  from  the  innu- 
merable ftatues  which  preferved  the  faithful  lineaments  of  thofe 
illuftrious  patriots.  The  v^hole  extent  of  the  Acropolis,  above  fix 
miles  in  circumference,  was  fo  diverfified  by  works  of  painting  and 
ftatuary,  that  it  became  one  continued  fcene  of  elegance  and  beauty. 

But  all  thefe  ornaments  were  furpaffed  by  one  produdion  of 
Phidias,  which  probably  was  the  laft  of  that  great  mafter :  his  ad- 
mired ftatue  of  Minerva,  the  erefting  of  which  ferved  to  confe- 
crate  the  Parthenon,  was  compofed  of  gold  and  ivory,  twenty-fix 
£ubits  high,  being  of  inferior  dimenfions  to  his  Minerva  Poliades  of 
bronze,  the  fpear  and  creft  of  which  was  feen  from  the  promontory 
of  Sunium  "^  at  twenty-five  miles  diftance.  Parrhafius  had  painted 
the  ornaments  of  the  latter  ",  Phidias  himfelf  adorned  every  part  of 
the  former :  and  the  compliment  which,  in  this  favourite  work,  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  paying  to  the  merit  of  Pericles,  occafioned 
(as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  explain  '^)  his  own  banifhment,  a  dif- 
grace  which  he  feems  not  to  have  long  furvived.  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Pliny,  and  Paufanias,  had  feen  and  admired  this  invaluable  monu- 


■*°  He  places  the  firft  epoch  of  great  paint- 
ers in  the  goth  Olymp,  A,  C.  420. 
**  Paufanias  Attic 


^''  Idem,  ibid. 

*3  Plutarch  in  Perid.  &  Thucydid.  1.  \i. 
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ment  of  piety,  as  well  as  genius,  fince  the  Minerva  of  Phidias  in-    C  H  A  1'. 

XIV. 
creafed  the  devotion  of  Athens  towards  her  proteding  divinity.     It    «_   -,-  ^ 

belongs  only  to  thofe  who  have  feen  and  ftudied,  to  defcribe  fuch 

mafter-pieces  of  art  ;  and  as  they  exifl:  no  more,  it  will  better  fuit 

the  defign  of  this  hiftory,  to  confine  ourfelves  to   fuch  works  as  we 

ourfelves  have  feen,  and  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  bear 

the  impreffion  of  the  Socratic  age,  when  reafon  gave  law  to  painting 

and  fculpture,  as  well  as  to  poetry  and  eloquence. 

Were  it  allowed  to  make  the  melancholy  fuppofition,  that  all  the   Charafteilf- 
monuments  of  Grecian  literature  had  periihed  in  the  general  wreck   le^nce  "f' 
of  their  nation  and  liberty,  and  that  pofterity  could  colledt  nothing   ^'■"'^"  ^"- 
farther  concerning  that  celebrated  people,  but  what  appeared  from 
the    Apollo   Belvidere,    the   groupes  of  the    Laocoon    and    Niobe, 
and   other  ftatues,  gems,  or  medals,  now  fcattered   over  Italy  and 
Europe,   what   opinion   would    mankind  form  of  the   genius    and 
charader  of  the  Greeks  ?    would  it  correfpond  with  the   impref- 
fions  made  by  their  poets,  orators,  and  hiftorians  ?  which  impref- 
fion  would  be  moft  favourable  ?    and  what  would   be   the  precife 
difference   between   them  ?     The  folution    of    thefe  queftions  will 
throw  much  light  on  the  prefent  fubjedt. 

The  firft  obfervation  that  occurs  on  the  moft  fuperficial,  and  that  Circumftan- 
is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  a  more  attentive,  furvey  of  the  ancient  iragreed"^ 
marbles,    is,    that  their    authors    perfedly    underftood  proportion,  a^nd'do!"^^ 
anatomy,     the    art    of   clothing,    without    concealing,    the     naked  "J"^""^^' 
figure,  and  whatever  contributes  to  the  juftnefs  and  truth  of  defign. 
The  exad  knowledge  of  form  is  as  neceflaiy  to  the  painter  or  fta- 
tuary,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  reprefent  bodies^  as  that  of  language  to 
the  poet  or  hiftorian,  who  undertakes  to  defcribe  acliotts.     In  this 
particular,  it  would  be  unneceflary  to  inftitute  a  comparifon  between 
Grecian  writers  and  artifts,  fince  they  are  both  allowed   as  per- 
fed  in  their  refpedive  kinds  as  the  condition  of  humanity  renders 
poflible. 

Vol.  I.  3  T  But 
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CHAP. 

XIV. 

The  expref- 
fion  ot  paf- 
fioi)«,  fenti- 
ments,  and 
charafler,  in 
the  works  of 
poetb  and 
orators  ; 


in  thofe  of 
painters  and 
ftatuaries ; 


But  when  Ave  advance  a  ftep  farther,  and  confider  the  expreflion 
of  paflions,  fentiments,  and  characftcr,  we  find  an  extraordinary  dif- 
ference, or  rather  contrariety.  Komer,  Sophocles,  and  Demof- 
thenes,  are  not  only  the  moft  original,  but  the  moft  animated  and 
glowing,  of  all  writers.  Every  fentence  is  energetic ;  all  the  parts 
are  in  motion ;  the  paffions  are  defcribed  in  their  utmoll  fury,  and 
exprefled  by  the  boldeft  words  an<i  geftures.  To  keep  to  the  tra"-ic 
poet,  whofe  art  approaches  the  neareft  to  painting  and  fculpture,  the 
heroes,  and  even  the  gods  of  Sophocles,  frequently  dlfplay  the  im- 
petuofity  of  the  moft  ungoverned  natures ;  and,  v/hat  is  ftill  more 
extraordinary,  fometimes  betray  a  momentary  weaknefs,  extremely 
inconfiftent  with  their  general  charader.  The  rocks  of  Lemnos  re- 
found  with  the  cries  of  Philocletes  ;  Oedipus,  yielding  to  defpair,. 
plucks  out  his  eyes;  even  Hercules,  the  model  of  fortitude,  finks 
under  the  impreffions  of  pain  or  forrow. 

Nothing  can  be  more  oppofite  to  the  conduifl  of  Grecian  artifts.- 
They  likewife  have  reprefented  Philodtetes  ;  but,  inftead  of  effemi- 
nate tears  and  lamentations,,  have  given  him  the  patient,  concen- 
trated woe  of  a  fuifering  hero.  The  furious  Ajax  of  Timomachus 
was  painted,  not  in  the  moment  when  he  deftroyed  the  harmlefs 
Iheep  inftead  of  the  hoftile  Greeks,  but  after  he  had  committed 
this  mad  deed,  and  when  his  rage  having  fubfided,  he  remained, 
like  the  fea  after  a  ftorm,  furrounded  with  the  fcattered  fragments 
of  mangled  carcafes,  and  refledling  with  the  filent  anguifh  of  defpair 
on  his  ufelefs  and  frantic  brutality.  The  revenge  of  Medea  againfl 
her  hufband  was  not  reprefented,  as  in  Euripides,  butchering  her 
innocent  children,  but  while  fhe  was  ftill  wavering  and  irrefolute,. 
agitated  between  refentment  and  pity.  Even  Clytemneftra,  whofe 
unnatural,  intrepid  cruelty,  poets  and  hiftorians  had  fo  indignantly 
defcribed  and  arraigned,  was  not  deemed  a  proper  fubjed  for  the 
pencil,  when  embruing  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  Agamemnon. 

And 
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And  although  this  may  be  referred  to  a  rule   of  Ariftotle,    "  that    ^  HA  P. 

the  characters   of  women  fhould  not  be  reprefented  as  too  daring    ' /-— j 

or  declfive ;"  yet  we  fliall  find  on  examination,  that  it  refults  from 
principles  of  nature,  whofe  authority  is  ftill  more  univerfal  and  in- 
difpenfable.  The  confideration  of  the  Apollo,  Niobe,  and  Laocoon, 
whofe  copies  have  been  infinitely  multiplied,  and  are  familiarly 
known,  will  fet  this  matter  in  the  cleareft  point  of  view. 

The  Apollo  Belvidere  is  univerfally  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  iH^^ftrated  by 

-'  ^  the  Apollo 

the  lublimelt  figure  that  either  fkill  can  execute,  or  imagination  Belvidere; 
conceive.  That  favourite  divinity,  whom  ancient  poets  feem  pe- 
culiarly fond  of  defcribing  in  the  warmeft  colours  ""*,  is  reprefented 
in  the  attitude  of  darting  the -fatal  arrow  againft  the  ferpent  Pytho, 
or  the  giant  Tityus.  Animated  by  the  nobleft  conception  of  hea- 
venly powers,  the  artift  has  far  outftepped  the  perfedions  of  huma- 
nity, and  (if  we  may  fpeak  without  irreverence)  made  the  cor- 
rupt put  on  incorruption,  and  the  mortal  immortality.  His  ftature 
is  above  the  human,  his  attitude  majeftic,  the  Elyfian  fpring  of 
youth  foftens  the  manly  graces  of  his  perfon,  and  the  bold  ftrudure 
of  his  hmbs.  Difdain  fits  on  his  lips,  and  indignation  fwells  his 
noftrils  ;  but  an  unalterable  ferenity  invefts  his  front,  and  the  fublime 
elevation  of  his  afped  afpires  at  deeds  of  renown  ftill  furpaflling  the 
prefent  object  of  his  viClory. 

The  irafcible  paflions  are  not  reprefented  with  more  dignity  in  by  the  group 
the  Apollo,  than  are  thofe  of  fear,  terror,  and  confternation,  in  the  "  ^°  ^ ' 
Niobe'.  This  group  contained  Niobe  and  her  hufband  Amphion, 
with  feven  fons,  and  as  many  daughters.  Their  melancholy  ftory, 
which  is  too  well  known  *'  to  be  related  here,  required  the  deepell 
expreffion  ;  and  the  genius  of  the  artift  has  chofen  the  only  moment 
\vhen  this  expreffion  could  be  rendered  confiftent  with  the  higheft 
beauty;  a  beauty  not  flattering  the  fenfes  by  images  of  pleafure,  but 

-*  Horace,  b,  iii.  ode  4.  ver.  60.  ='  Ovid.  Metaraorph.  1.  vi.  ver.  146.  &  feqq. 
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CHAP,    tranfporting  the  fancy  into  regions  of  purity  and  virtue.    The  excefs 
V    ^-     -    and  fuddennefs  of  their  difafter,  occafioned  a  degree  of  amazement 
and  horror,  which,   fufpending  the  faculties,  involved  them  in  that 
filence   and   infenfibility,   which   neither   breaks  out    in   lamentable 
fhrieks,  nor  diftorts  the  countenance,  but  which  leaves  full  play  to 
the  artift's  fkill   to  reprefent  motion  without  diforder,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  render  expreffion  graceful, 
and  by  tliat         The  Laocoon  may  be  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  Grecian  fculp- 
coon!    ^°"     ture ;  fmce  bodily  pain,  the  grofleft  and  moft  ungovernable  of  all 
our  paffions,  and  that  pain  united  with  anguifh  and  torture  of  mind,, 
are  yet  expreffed   with  fuch  propriety  and  dignity,  as  afford  lefTons 
of  fortitude  fuperior  to   any   taught   in   the   fchools  of  philofophy. 
The  horrible  fhriek  which  Virgil's  Laocoon"  emits,    is    a  proper 
circumftance  for  poetry,  which  fpeaks  to  the  fancy  by  images  and 
ideas  borrowed  from   all  the  fenfes,    and   has  a  thoufand  ways  of 
ennobling  its  obje£t ;  but  the  expreffion  of  this  fhriek  would  have 
totally  degraded  the  ftatue.     It  is  foftened,  therefore,  into  a  patient 
figh,  with  eyes  turned  to  heaven  in  fearch  of  relief.    The  intolerable 
agony    of   fuffering  nature   is   reprefented  in  the  lower  part,    and 
particularly  in  the  extremities,  of  the  body ;  but  the  manly  breaft 
ftruggles  againft  calamity.     The  contention  is  ftill  more  plainly  per- 
ceived in  his  furrowed  forehead  ;  and  his  languifhing  paternal  eye. 
demands  affiftance,  lefs  for  himfelf,  than  for  his  raiferable  children^ 
who  look  up  to  him  for  help. 
Different  im-       If  fubjeds  of  tliis  nature  are  exprefled  without  appearing  hideous,. 
by'fheTme"  fliocklng,  or  difguftful,  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  more  temperate 
exllbhed  b     paffions  are  reprefented  with  the  greateft  moderation  and  dignity, 
poets  and       -^he  remark  is  juftified  by  examining  the  remains  or  imitations  of 
Grecian  art ;  and  were  we  to  deduce  from  thefe  alone  the  charadler 
of  the  nation,  it  would  feem  at  firil  fight,  that  the  contemporaries  of 

'^  ^-Eneid,  1.  ii.  ver.  222. 

Pericles 


painters. 
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Pericles  muft  have  been  a  very  fuperlor  people  In  point  of  fortitude,    CHAP. 

felf-command,  and  every  branch  of  pradical  philofophy,  to  the  Athe-   ' ' 

nians  who  are  defcribed  by  poets  and  hiftorians. 

-  But  when  we  confider  the  matter  more  deeply,  we  fhall  find  that  founded  in 
it  is  the  bufmefs  of  hiftory  to  defcribe  men  as  they  are ;  of  poetry  nature  of 
and  painting,  to  reprefent  them  as  may  afford  moil  pleafure  and  In-  UvTam?"' 
ftrudtion  to  the  reader  or  fpedator.  The  aim  of  thefe  imitative  arts 
is  the  fame,  but  they  differ  widely  in  the  mode,  the  objedt,  and 
extent,  of  their  imitation.  The  poet  who  defcribes  aBions^  in  flme^ 
may  carry  the  reader  through  all  the  gradations  of  paffion,  and  dif- 
play  his  genius  motl:  powerfully  in  its  moft  furious  excefs.  But  the 
painter  or  flatuary,  who  reprefents  Bodies  in  ^ace,  is  confined  to 
one  moment,  and  mufl  choofe  that  which  leaves  the  freeft  play  to  the 
imagination.  This  ran  feldom  be  the  highefl  pitch  of  paffion,  which 
leaves  nothing  beyond  it ;  and  in  contemplating  which,  the  fympa- 
thy  of  the  fpedator,  after  his  firft  furprife  fubfides,  can  only  de- 
fcend  into  indifference.  Every  violent  fituation,  moreover,  is  felt  not 
to  be  lafting  ;  and  all  extreme  perturbation  is  inconfiftent  with 
beauty,  without  which  no  vifible  ol)jea:  can  long  attradt  or  pleafe  "'. 

'•^  This  fubjea    is  admirably   treated    in     whicli,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  great 
LeITing's   Laocoon,    in    which    he    treats  of    genius  did  not  finifli. 
the  bounds  of  painting  and  poetry  j  9  work 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XV. 

Caufes  of  the  P eloponnejiaji  War. — Rupture  between  Co- 
rinth and  its  Colo?jy  Corcyra. — Sea  Fights. — hifolence 
a?id  Cruelty  of  the  Corcyreans. — 'They  provoke  the  Re- 

fentment  of  the  Peloponnefans. — Obtain  the  ProteBion 
of  Athens. — Are  defeated  by  the  Corinthians — TVho 
dread  the  Refentjnent  of  Athens. — Their  Scheme  for 
rendering  it  impotent. — Defcription  of  the  Macedo- 
nian Coaf}. — It  revolts  from  Athens. — Siege  of  Pot i- 
deea. — General  Confederacy  agai?ijl  Athens. — Pelo- 
ponnejian  Embaffy. — Its  Dematids  frjnly  afifwered  by 
Pericles. — His  Speech  to  the  Athe7iians. — The  Thebaiis 

furprife  Platcea. — Preparations  for  War  o?i  both 
Sides. — Invafon  of  Attica. — Operations  of  the  Athe- 
nian Fleet. — Plague  iji  Athens. — Calamitous  Situation 
of  that  Republic. — Magnanimity  of  Pericles. — Firm- 
nefs  of  his  lafl  Advice. — His  Death  and  CharaEier. 

CHAP.  *    j|  ^  H  E  magnificence  of  Pericles  had,  by  the  luftre  of  the  elegant 

,  - — >  Sl      arts,  difplayed  and  ennobled  the  military  glory  of  his  eoun- 

Pericles  fura-  ^^^  .    ^^^    ^^  pre-eminence  of  Athens    feemed   immoveably  efta- 

Athens  de-  bliflied    on    the   folid  foundation  of  internal  ftrength,   adorned    by 

puties  from  _  ■' 

all  the  Gre-    external  fplendour.      But  this  abundant  meafure  of  profperitv  iutif- 

iics.  fied  neither  the  adive  ambition  of  the  republic,  nor  the  enterpriiing 

genius  of  its  minifter.     The  Greeks  beheld  and  admired,  but  had 

not  yet  formally  acknowledged,  the  full  extent  of  Athenian  great- 

nefs. 
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nefs.  In  order  to  extort  this  reludant  confeiTion,  than  which  no- 
thing could  more  firmly  fecure  to  him'  the  afiedcionate  gratitude  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  Pericles  difpatched  ambafladors  to  the  re- 
publics and  colonies  in  Europe  and  in  Afia,  requiring  the  prefence 
of  their  deputies  in  Athens,  to  concert  mtafures  for  rebuilding  their 
ruined  temples,  and  for  performing  the  folemn  vows  and  facrifices 
promifed,  with  devout  thankfulnefs  to  the  immortal  gods,  who  had 
wonderfully  protected  the  Grecian  arms,  during  their  long  and  dan- 
gerous conflid:  with  the  Perfian  empire.  This  propofal,  which 
tended  to  render  Athens  the  common  centre  of  deliberation  and 
of  union,  was  readily  accepted  in  fuch  f  oreignparts  as  had  already 
fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  that  republic.  But  in  neighbouring 
ftates,  the  ambafladors  of  Pericles  were  received  coldly,  and  treated 
difrcfpedlfully  ;  in  moft  aflemblies  of  the  Peloponnefus  they  w^ere 
heard  with  fecret  difguft,  and  the  pride  of  the  Spartan  fenate  openly 
derided  the  infolence  of  their  demands.  When,  at  their  return 
home,  they  explained  the  behaviour  of  the  Spartans,  Pericles  ex- 
claimed in  his  bold  ftyle  of  eloquence,  that  he  "  beheld  war  ad- 
vancing with  wide  and  rapid  fteps  from  the  Peloponnefus '." 

Such  was  the  preparation  of  materials  which  the  fmalleft  fpark  introduaJon 
might  throw  into   combuftion.       But   before   we  relate   the  events  ofthePelo-^ 
which  immediately  occafioned  the  memorable  war  of  twenty-feven  P^""*^"^" 
years,  it  is  impofllble  (if  the  calamities  of  our  own  times  have  taught 
us  to  compafllonate  the  miferable)  not  to  drop  a  tear  over  the  conti-  ,, 

nual  difafters  which  fn  long  and  fo  cruelly  afflI6led  the  moft  valuable 
and  enlightened  portion  of  mankind,  and  whofe  immortal  genius 
v/as  deftined  to  enlighten  the  remoteft  ages  of  the  world.  When 
rude  illiterate peafants  are  fummoned  to  mutual  hoftility,  and,  un- 
affected by  perfbnal  motives  of  intereft  or  honour,  expend  their 
ftrength '  and  blood  to  gratify  the  fordid  ambition  of  their  refpedlive 
tyrants,  we  may  lament  the  general  ftupidity  and  wretchednefs  of 

'  Plutarch,  in  Pericle. 

2  human 
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CHAP,    human  nature ;  but  we  cannot  heartily  fympathife  with  men  who 
«— — V — — '    have  fo  Uttle  fenfibiUty,  nor  very  deeply  and  feelingly  regret,  that 
,  thofe  fhould  fuft'er  pain,  who  feem  both  unwilling  and  incapable  to 
relilh   pleafure.       Their  heavy  unmeaning   alpeft,   their  barbarous 
language,  and  more  barbarous  manners,  together  with  their  total  in- 
difference to  the  objects  and  purfuits  which  form  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  man;   thefe  circumftances,  interrupting  the  ordinary  courie 
of  our  fentiments,  divert  or  repel  the  natural  current  of  fympathy. 
Their  vidories  or  defeats  are  contemplated  without  emotion,  coldly 
related,  and  read  without  intereft  or  concern.      But  the  war  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus  prefents  a  different  fpedtacle.      The  adverfe  parties  took 
arms,  not  to  fupport  the  unjuft  prctenfions  of  a  tyrant,  whom   they 
had  reafon  to  hate  or  to  defpife,  but  to  vindicate  their  civil  rights, 
and  to  maintain  their  political  independence.     The  meaneft  Grecian 
foldier    knew  the    duties    of  the    citizen,    the   magiftrate,   and   the 
general  \      His   life  had  been  equally  divided    between    the  raoft 
agreeable  amufements  of  leifure,  and  the  moft  honourable  employ- 
ments of  adtivity.     Trained  to  thofe  exercifes  and  accomplifhments 
which  give  ftrength  and  agility  to  the  limbs,  beauty  to  the  fhape, 
and  grace  to  the  motions,  the  dignity  of  his  external  appearance 
announced  the  liberal  greatnefs  of  his  mind  ;  and  his  language,  the 
moft  harmonious  and  expreffive  ever  fpoken  by  man,  comprehended 
all  that  variety  of  conception,  and  all  thofe  lliades  of  fentiment,  that 
chai-adlerife  the  moft  exalted  perfedion  of  human  manners. 
Magnitude  Ennobled  by  fuch  adlors,  the  fcene  itfelf  was  highly  important, 

ance'ofthe'    involving   not  only  the  ftates   of  Greece,  but  the  greateft  of  the 
Jubjedt.  neighbouring  kingdoms  ;  and,  together  with  the  extent  of  a  foreign 

war,  exhibiting  the  intenfenefs  of  domeftic  fedition.     As  it  exceeded 

'^  Such  is  the  teftimony   uniformly   given  enterprife  juftify  the  higheft  praife  ;  and  yet 

of  them  in  the  panegyric  of  Athens  by  Kb-  the   national   charader  had    rather    degcne- 

<;rate?,  and  confirmed  by  the  more  impartial  rated  than   improved,  in  the   long   interval 

authority  of  Xenophon,   in  the  expedition  of  between  the  periods  alluded  to. 
Cyrus.     Their  exploits   in    that  wonderful 

the 
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the  ordinary  duration  of  human  power  or  refentment,  it  was  accotn-  *-  ^^  ^' 
panied  with  unufual  circumftances  of  terror,  whkh,  to  the  pious  *>-—>—  -^ 
"  credulity  of  an  unfortunate  age,  naturally  announced  the  wrath  of 
heaven,  jaftly  provoked  by  human  crueUy.  While  peftilence  and 
famine  multiplied  the  adual  fufferings,  eclipfes  and  earthquakes  in- 
creafcd  the  confternation  and  horror  of  that  lamentable  period '. 
Several  warlike  communities  were  expelled  from  their  hereditary 
poffeflions ;  others  were  not  only  driven  from  Greece,  but  utterly- 
extirpated  from  the  earth ;  fome  fell  a  prey  to  party-rage,  others  to 
the  vengeance  of  foreign  enemies ;  fome  were  flowly  exhaufted  by 
the  contagion  of  a  malignant  atmofphere,  others  overwhelmed  at 
once  by  fudden  violence ;  while  the  combined  weight  of  calamity 
affailed  the  power  of  Athens,  and  precipitated  the  dowafal  of  that 
republic  from  the  pride  of  profperous  dominion,  tor  the  dejedion  of 
dependence  and  mifery*.  * 

The  general,  but  latent  hoftllity  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  we  have  Ruptui-e  bc» 
already  explained  the  caufe,  was  firft  called  into  action  by  a  rupture  rinth  and  its 
between  the  ancient  republic  of  Corinth,  and  its  fiourifliing  colony  cyra"^ 
Corcyra.     The  haughty  difdain  of  Corcyra,  elated  with  the  pride  of  ^x^"''" 
wealth  and  naval  greatnefs,  had  long  denied  and  fcorned  thofe  marks   ^-  ^-  439* 
of  deference   and   refpeft  which  the  uniform  practice  of  Greece 
exafted    from    colonies    towards    their    mother-country.       At    the 
Olympic  and  other  folemn  feftivals,  they  yielded  not  the  place  of 
honour  to  the  Corinthians  ;   they  appointed  not  a  Corinthian  high- 

5  Thucydid.  1.  i.  p.  i6.  &  feqq.  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Plutarch's 

*  For  the  Peloponnefian  war  we  have  not.  Lives  of  Pericles,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  Lyfan- 

indeed,  a  full  fiream  of  hiftory,  but  a  regular  der,  and  Agefilaus.     It  is  remarkable,  that 

feries  of  annals  in   Thucydides   and   Xeno-  the  heavy  compiler,  as  well  as  the  lively  bio- 

phon  ;    authors,    of  whom   each  might  fay,  grapher,   have    both   followed   the  long  loft 

Quique  ipfe  miferrima  vidi,  works  of  Ephorus  and  Theopompus,  in  pre- 

Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui:  ference  to  thofe  of  Thucydides  and  Xeno- 

Many  material  circumftances  may  likewife  be  phon  ;  a  circumllance  which  ftrongly  marks 

learned  from  the  Greek  orators,  the  writings  their  want  of  judgment,  but  which  renders 

of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  the  comedies  of  Ari-  their  information  more  interefting  to  polle- 

flophanes,    the    twelfth  and   two    following  rity. 

Vol.  I.  3  y  prieft. 
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G  H  A  p.    prieft  to  prefide  over  their  religion ;    and  when  they  eftabllflied  new 

c— V '    fettlements  on  diftant   coafls,   they  requefted  not,    as  ufual  with  the 

Greeks,  the  aufpicioiis  guidance  of  a  Corinthian  conductor  \ 
The  Conn-         While  the  ancient  metropolis,  incenfed  by  thole  inftances  of  con- 

thians  proteft  i  i     r  •  •  n        i  i  •  •  ^ 

Epidamnus.  tempt,  longed  tor  an  opportunity  to  punilh  them,  the  citizens  of 
Epidamnus,  the  moft  confiderable  fea-port  on  the  coaft  of  the  Ha- 
driatlc,  craved  afliftance  at  Corinth  againft  the  barbarous  incurfions 
of  the  Taulantii,  an  lllyrian  tribe,  who,  having  united  with  a  power- 
ful band  of  Epidamnian  exiles,  greatly  infefted  that  territory,  and 
threatened  to  ftorm  the  city.  As  Epidamnus  was  a  colony  of  Cor- 
cyra,  its  diftrefled  inhabitants  had  firft  fought  protedion  there ;  but 
although  their  petition  was  preferred  with  refpedful  deference,  and 
urged  with  the  moft  affedting  demonftrations  of  abafement  and  cala- 
mity, by  ambafladors  who  long  remained  under  the  melancholy  garb 
of  fupplicants  in  the  temple  of  Corcyrean  Juno,  the  proud  infen- 
fibility  of  thefe  intradtable  iflanders  fhewed  not  the  fmalleft  inclina- 
tion to  relieve  them ;  partly  reftrained,  it  is  probable,  by  the  fecret 
practices  of  the  Epidamnian  exiles,  confiiling  of  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  richeft  fiimilies  of  that  maritime  republic.  The  Corinthians 
readily  embraced  the  caufe  of  a  people  abandoned  by  tbeir  natural 
protedlors,  and  tbeir  own  inveterate  enemies  ;  and  immediately  fup- 
plied  Epidamnus  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  lefs  with  a  view 
to  defend  its  walls  againft  the  aflaults  of  the  Taulantii,  than  in  order 
irrecoverably  to  detach  and  alienate  its  inhabitants  from  the  intereft 
of  Corcyra. 
Are  defeated  The  indignation  of  the  Corcyreans  was  inflamed  into  fury,  when 
at  fei  by  the  ^  uuderftood  that  thofe  whom  they  had  long  affeded  to  confider 
Olymp.         as  aliens  and  as  rivals,  had  interfered  in  the  affliirs  of  their  colony. 

IxX.  VI.     2.  •' 

A.  C.  435.     They  inftantly  launched  a  fleet  of  forty  fail,   proceeded  in  hoftile 
array  to  the  harbour  of  Epidamnus,  fummoned  the  inhabitants  to 

'  Schol.   in   Thucydid.    ad   locum.      He     afterwards  be  confirmed  by  mere  clallic  au- 
mentions    the    other    circumftances    which  I      thority. 
have  melted   into  the  text,  and  which   vvili 

re-admit 
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re-admit  their  exiles,  and  to  expel  the  foreign  troops.     With  fiich 
unconditional  and  arbitrary  demands,  the  weakeft  and  mofl:  pufilla- 
nimous  garrifon  could  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  comply.     The  Epi- 
damnians  rejefted  them  with  fcorn  ;    in  confequence  of  which  their 
city  was  inverted  and  attacked  wilh  vigour,   by  land   and  fea.     The 
Corinthians    were     now     doubly   folicitous,    both   to     defend    the 
place,   and   to  protedl  the  troops  already  thrown  into  it,   confifting 
partly  of  their  Leucadian  and  Ambracian  allies,  but  chiefly  of  Corin- 
thian citizens.     A  proclamation,  lirft  publiflied  at  Corinth,  was  in- 
duftriouily  difleminated  through  Greece,  inviting  all  who  were  un- 
happy at  home,  or  who  courted  glory  abroad,  to  undertake  an  ex- 
pedition to  Epidamnus,  with  alTurance  of  enjoying  the  immunities 
and  honours  of  a  republic  whofe  fafety  they  had  ventured  to  defend. 
Many  exiles  and  military  adventurers,  at  all  times  profufely  fcattered 
over  Greece,  obeyed  the  welcome  fummons.     Public  affiftance,  like- 
wife,  was  obtained,  not  only  from  Thebes  and  Megara,  but  from 
feveral  ftates  of  the  Pcloponnefus.     In  this  manner  the  Corinthians 
were  fpeedily  enabled  to  fit  out  an  armament  of  feventy-five  fail ; 
which,   direding   its   courfe   towards   Epidamnus,   anchored   in   the 
Ambracian  gulph,  near  the  friendly  harbour  of  Adtium,  where,  in  a 
future  age,  Auguftus  and  Antony  decided  the  empire  of  the  Roman 
world.      Near  this  celebrated  fcene  of  adtion,  the  impetuous  Cor- 
cyrians  haftened  to  meet  the  enemy.     Forty  fliips  were  employed  in 
the  fiege  of  Epidamnus.      Twice  that  number   failed  towards  the 
Ambracian  gulph.     The  hoftile  armaments  fought  with  equal  ani- 
mofity ;  but  the  Corcyreans  far  furpaffed  in  bravery  and  fkill.     Fif- 
teen Corinthian  veflels  were  deftroyed  ;  the  reft  efcaped  in  diforder, 
and  the  decifive  battle  was  foon  followed  by  the  furrender  of  Epi-  Epidamnus 
damnus.     By  a  clemency  little  expeded  from  the  viftors,  the  ancient  th"7on!mer 
inhabitants  of  the  place  were>-allowed  their  lives  and  liberties ;   but  °"" 
the  Corinthians  were  made  prifoners  of  v/ar,  and  their  allies  con- 
demned to  death. 

3U  2  "  .    The 
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CHAP. 
XV. 

Their  info- 

lence  and 

cruelty, 

A.  C.  434— 

433- 


which  pro- 
voke  the  Pe- 
loponnefians. 


The  Cor- 
cvreans  and 
Corinthians 
fend  ambaf- 
fadors  to 
Athens. 


Tlie  Corcyreans  thanked  their  gods,  and   eredted  a  confpicuous 
trophy  of  viflory  on  the  promontory  Leucimne,  \vhoj2  lofty  ridges 
overlooked  the  diftant  fcene  of  the   engagement.     During  the  two 
followhig  years  they  reigned  undillurbed  mafters  of  the  neighbouring 
feas ;   and  though  a  principle  of  fear,  or  perhaps  a  faint  remnant  of 
refpedl  towards  their  ancient  metropolis,  prevented  them  from  in- 
vading the  territory  of  Corinth,  they  determined  to  make  the  confe- 
derates of  that  republic  feel  the  full  weight  of  their  vengeance.     For 
this  purpofe  they  ravaged  the  coaft  of  Apollonia  ;    plundered  the  city 
Ambracia ;  almoft  defolated  the  peninfula,  now  the  iHand  of  Leucas; 
and,  emboldened  by  fuccefs,  ventured  to  land  in  the  Peloponnefus, 
and  fet  fire  to  the  harbour  of  Cyllene,  becaufe  in  the  late  fea-fight 
the  Elians,  to  whom  that  place  belonged,  had  fupplied  Corinth  with 
a  few  gallies*. 

The  fouthern  ftates  of  Greece,  highly  provoked  by  this  outrage  to 
the  peaceable  Elians,  whofe  religious  charader  had  long  commanded 
general  refpedl,  were  ftlU  farther  incenfed  by  the  adive  refentment 
of  the  Corinthians,  who,  exafperated  at.  the  difgrace  of  being  van- 
qaifhed  by  one  of  their  own  colonies,  had,  ever  fince  their  defeat, 
bent  their  whole  attention,  and  employed  the  greateft  part  even  of 
their  private  fortunes,  to  hire  mercenaries,  to  gain  allies,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  equip  a  new  fleet,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  chaftife  the 
impious  audacity  (as  they  called  it)  of  their  rebellious  children '. 

The  magiftrates  of  Corcyra  favv,  and  dreaded  the  tempeft  that 
threatened  to  burft  on  them,  and  which  the  unaflifted  ftrength  o£ 
their  ifland  was  totally  unable  to  refift.  They  had  not  taken  part  ia 
the  late  wars  ;  they  had  not  acceded  to  the  laft  treaty  of  peace  ;  they 
could  not  fummon  the  aid  of  a  fmgle  confederate.  In  this  difficult)! 
they  fent  ambaffadors  to  Athens,  well  knowing,  the  fecret  animofity 
between  that  republic  and  the  enemies  by  whom  their  own  fafety 
•was  endangered.     The  Corinthians  likewife  fent  ambafladors  to  de- 


•  Thucydid.  I.  i.  p.  2: 

9 


&  Teqq. 


Idem,  ibid. 


feat 
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feat  their  purpofe.     Both  wei-e  allowed  a  hearing  in  the  Athenian    ^  ^y  ^* 

aflembly;    but  firft  the  Corcyreans,  who,  in  a  ftudied  oration,  ac-    ' ; — —-' 

knowledged,  "  that  having  no  previous  claim  of  merit  to  urge,  they  the  Corey- 
expecled  not  luccefs  m  their  negociation,  vuilefs  an  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Corcyra  fhould  appear  alike  advantageous  to  thofe  who 
propoied,  and  to  thofe  who  accepted  it.  Of  this  the  Athenians 
would  immediately  become  fenfible,  if  they  reflected  that  the  people 
of  Peloponnefus  being  equally  hoftile  to  both  (the  open  enemies  of 
Corcyra,  the  fecret  and  more  dangerous  enemies  of  Athens),  their 
country  muft  derive  a  vaft  acceffion  of  ftrength  by  receiving, 
without  trouble  or  expence,  a  rich  and  warlike  ifland,  which,  un- 
affifted  and  alone,  had  defeated  a  numerous  confederacy  j  and  whofe 
naval  force,  augmenting  the  fleet  of  Athens,  would  for  ever  render 
that  republic  fovereign  of  the  feas.  If  the  Corinthians  complained  of  the 
injuftice  of  receiving  their  colony,  let  them  remember,  that  colonics 
are  preferved  by  moderation,  and  alienated  by  oppreflion ;  that  men 
fettle  in  foreign  parts  to  better  their  fituation,  not  to  fubmit  their 
liberties ;  to  continue  the  equals,  not  to  become  the  flares  of  their 
lefs  adventurous  fellow-citizens.  If  they  pretended,  that  the  de- 
mand of  Corcyra  was  inconfifl;ent  with  the  lafl:  general  treaty  of 
peace,  let  the  words  of  that  treaty  confound  them,  which  exprefsly 
declare  every  Grecian  city,  not  previoufly  bound  to  follow  the 
ftandard  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  at  full  liberty  to  accede  to  the  alli- 
ance of  either  of  thofe  powers'.  But  it  became  the  dignity  of  Athens 
to  expedt  honour  and  fafety,  not  from  the  pundlilious  obfervance  oi 
a  flippery  convention,  but  from  the  manly  and  prompt  vigour  of  her 
councils.  It  fuited  the  renowned  wifdom  of  a  republic,  which  had 
ever  anticipated  her  enemies,  to  prevent  the  fleet  of  Corcyra  from 
falling  a  prey  to  that  confederacy,  with  whofe  inveterate  envy  fhe 
herfelf  muft   be  foon   called   to  contend  ;    and  to   merit  the  ufeful 

'   EipTai  v*5   !»    avretic,     tuv  a>Ji>!>i?»;»    TroXiwa      afio-ziirai  f>.??£i!.     The  '/TicTEfoi-:  juftifies  the  pa- 

ini  [ir^ai^a  ^v^jiuyQi,   i(titcii  3-^-'  OTtTrjoi;  a»    raphrafe  in  the  text, 

gratitude 


the  Corinth- 
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CHAP,    gratitude    of  an  ifland    poiTefTing    other  valuable    advantages,    and 

,-     '    moft  conveniently  fituate   for  intercepting    the  Sicilian  and   Italian 

fupplies,    which,    in    the    approaching    and    inevitable   war,  would 

otherwife   fo    powerfully  affifl    their  Doric   anceftors    of    Pelopon- 

nefus." 

Speech  of  The  Corinthians  indire^Sly  anfwered  this  difcourfe  by  inveighing, 

with  great  bitternefs,  againft  the  unexampled  infolence  and  unnatu- 
ral cruelty  of  Corcyra :  "  That  infamous  ifland  had  hitherto  de- 
clined connexion  with  every  Grecian  ftate,  that  fhe  might  carry  on 
her  piratical  depredations  unobferved,  and  alone  enjoy  the  fpoil  of 
the  unwary  mariners  who  approached  her  inhofpilable  fhores.  Ren- 
dered at  once  wealthy  and  wicked  by  this  inhuman  pradice,  the 
Corcyreans  had  diverted  themfelves  of  all  piety  and  gratitude  towards 
their  mother  country,  and  embrued  their  parricidal  hands  in  their 
parents  blood.  Their  audacity  having  provoked  a  late  vengeance, 
which  they  were  unable  to  repel,  they  unfeafonably  fought  protec- 
tion from  Athens,  defiring  thofe  who  were  not  accomplices  of  their 
injuftice  to  participate  their  danger,  and  deluding  them  through  the 
vain  terror  of  contingent  evil,  into  certain  and  immediate  calamity ; 
for  fuch  muft  every  war  be  regarded,  its  event  being  always  de- 
ftruftive,  often  fatal.  The  Corcyreans  vainly  chicaned  as  to  ix:ordsj 
Athens,  it  was  clear,  muft  violate  the  faife  and  fpirit  of  the  laft 
treaty  of  peace,  if  fhe  aflifted  the  enemies  of  any  contrading 
power.  Thefe  fierce  iflanders  acknowledged  themfelves  a  colony  of 
Corinth,  but  pretended  that  fettlements  abroad  owe  nothing  to  thofe 
who  eftablifhed  them,  to  thofe  whofe  foftering  care  reared  their  infancy, 
from  whofe  blood  they  fprung,by  whofe  arms  they  have  been  defended. 
We  affirm,  on  the  contraiy  (and  appeal  to  you,  Athenians !  who  have 
planted  fo  many  colonies),  that  the  mother  country  is  entitled  to  that 
authority  which  the  Corcyreans  have  long  fpurned,  to  that  refpedl 
which  their  infolence  now  refufes  and  difdams :  that  it  belongs  to 
us,  their  metropolis,  to  be  their  leaders  in  war,  their  magiftrates  in 

peace ; 
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peace ;    nor  can  you,  Athenians  !    oppofe  our  juft  pretenfions,  and    ^  ^^  ^' 

protedl  our  rebellious  colony,  without  fetting  an  example  moft  dan-    ' » — -» 

gerous  to  yourfelves." 

Thefe  fenfible  obfervatlons  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  the  mode-   T''^  ^^^^' 

mans  enter 

rate  portion  of  the  affembly ;    but  the  fpeech  of  the  Corcyrcans  was  into  a  treaty 
more   congenial  to   the   ambitious  views    of  the  republic,  and    the  with  ih  Cor- 
daring  fpirit  of  Pericles.     He  wifhed,  however,  to  avoid  the  diflio-  '^y^'^-'"^- 
nour   of  manifeftly  violating   the  peace,    and  therefore    adviud   his 
countrymen   to  conclude  with  Corcyra,  not   a  general  or  complete 
alliance,  but  only  a  treaty  of  defence,  which,  in  cafe   of  invafion, 
obliged  the  two  ftates  reciprocally  to  aflift  each  other. 

This  agreement  was   no  fooner  ratified   than   ten  Athenian  fhips  Second  Tea- 

.  fight  between 

reinforced  the  fleet  of  Corcyra,  ftationed  on  the  eajtern  coafl:  of  the   the  Coriiuh- 
ifland ;  becaufe  the  Corinthians^  with  their  numerous  allies,  already  cyreans. 
rendezvoufed  on  the  oppofite  Ihore   of  Epirus.     The  hoftile  arma-   \^l^J^^'  ,. 
ments.  met  in  line  of  battle,  near  the  fmall  iflands  Sibota,  which  feem  ^'  ^*  "^3^' 
anciently  to  have  been  feparated   from  the  continent   by  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  the   deep   and  narrow  fea  between  Epirus  and   Corcyra. 
The  bold  iflanders,  with  an  hundred  and  ten  fail,  furioufly  attacked 
the  fuperior  fleet  of  the  Corinthians,  which  was  divided   into  three 
fquadrons  ;  the  Megareans  and  Ambracians  on  the  right,  the  Eleans 
and  other  allies  in  the  centre,  their  own  fliips   on   the   left,  which 
compofed  the  principal  ftrength  of  their  line.      The  narrownefs  of 
the  ftrait,  and  the  immenfe  number  of  fhips   (far  greater  than  had 
ever  afl"embled  in  former  battles  between  the  Greeks)  foon  rendered 
it  impoflTible,  on  either  fide,  to  difplay  any  fuperiority  in  failing,  or 
any  addrefs    in    manoeuvre.      The   adlion   was    irregular    and    tu- 
multuous, and  maintained  with  more  firmnefs  and  vigour  than  naval 
fkill.     The   numerous   troops,   both   heavy   and   light-armed,   who 
were  placed  on  the  decks,  advanced,  engaged,  grappled,  and  fought 
with  obfl:inate  valour  ;    while  the  fliips,  continuing  motionlefs  and 
inadlive,  made  the  fca-fight  refemble  a  pitched  battle.     At  length, 

5  twenty 
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C  HA  P.    twenty  Corcyrean  gallies,  having  broke  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy, 

« ./— — '    and  purfued  them  to  the  coaft  of  Epirus,  injudicloufly  landed  there 

to  burn  or  plunder  the  Corinthian  camp. 
The  Corey-         This  inefTential   fervice   too   much  weakened    the    fm.aller   fleet, 

reans  de-  ' 

ieated.  and  rendered   the    inequality  deciiive.     The  CorcjTeans  were  de- 

feated with  great  flaughter,  their  incenfed  adverfaries  difregarding 
plunder  and  prifoners,  and  only  thirfting  for  blood  and  revenge. 
In  the  blindnefs  of  their  rage  .they  deflroyed  many  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  w4io  had  been  captured  by, the  enemy  in  the  beginning  of 
the  engagement.  Nor  was  their  lofs  of  fhips  inconfiderable  ;  thirty 
were  funk,  and  the  reft  fo  much  fhattered,  that  when  they  endea- 
voured to  purfue  the  feeble  remains  of  the  Corcyrean  fleet,  which 
had  loft  feventy  gallies,  they  were  effeiSlually  prevented  from  execu- 
ting this  defign  by  the  fmall  Athenian  fquadron,  which,  according 
16  its  inftrudtions  from  the  republic,  had  taken  no  fhare  in  the 
battle,  but,  agreeably  to  the  recent  treaty  between  Athens  and  Cor- 
cyra,  hindered  the  total  deftrudbion  of  their  allies,  firft  by  hoftile 
threats,  at  length  by  adual  refiftance. 
Arrival  of  an  The  Coriuthians  having  dragged  up  their  wreck,  and  recovered 
fauadron".  the  bodies  of  their  flain,  refitted  on  the  coaft  of  Epirus,  and  haftened 
to  Corcyra ;  confiderably  off  which  they  beheld  the  enemy  rein- 
forced, and  drawn  np  in  line  of  battle,  in  order  to  defend  their 
coaft.  They  advanced,  however,  with  intrepidity,  till,  to  their  fur- 
prife  and  terror,  they  perceived  an  unknown  fleet  prefling  towards 
them.  This  new  appearance  fliook  their  refolution,  and  made  them 
change  their  courfe.  The  Corcyreans,  whofe  fituation  at  firft  pre- 
vented tlxem  from  feeing  the  advancing  fquadron,  were  aftonifhed 
at  the  fudden  retreat  of  the  enemy ;  but  when  they  difcovered  its 
caufe,  their  uncertainty  and  fears,  Increafed  by  their  late  aflfliding  ca- 
lamity, made  them  prefer  the  fafeft  meafure-  Tbej,  alfo,  turned 
their  prows ;  and,  while  the  Corinthians  retired  to  Epirus,  prefled 
in  an  oppofite  diredion  to  Corcyra.     There,  to  their  inexprefl^ible 

J07» 
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joy,  not  unmixed  with  fhame,  they  were  joined  by  the  unknown    CHAP, 
fleet,  confifling  of  twenty  Athenian  gallics ;  a  reinforcement  which    ■__     .-     r 
enabled  them,  next  morning,  to  l)rave  the  late  vidorious  armament 
off  the  coaft  of  Sibota,  a  deferted  harbour  of  Epirus,  oppofite  to  the 
fmall  iflands  of  the  fame  name. 

The  Corinthians,  unwilling  to  contend  with  the  unbroken  vigour  The  Co- 
of  their  new  opponents,  difpatched  a  brigantine  with  the  following  J^on']^'ra"te  '^' 
remonfti-ance :   "  You  afl  mofl:  unjuftly,  men  of  Athens!  inbreak-  ag^inft  the 

proceedings 

ing  the  peace,  and  commencing  unprovoked  hoftihties.     On  what  of  the  Athe- 

pretence  do  you  hinder  the  Corinthians  from  taking  vengeance  on 

an  infolent   foe  ?    If  you  are  determined  to   perfift  in  iniquity  and 

cruelty,  feize  us  who   addrefs  you,  and  treat  us  as  enemies."     The 

words  were  fcarcely  ended  when  the  Corcyreans  exclaimed,  with  a 

loud  and  unanimous  voice,  "  Seize,  and  kill  them."     But  the  Athe-  Their  an- 

nians  anfwered  with  moderation  :    "  Men  of  Corinth,  we  neither 

break  the  peace,  nor  a6t  unjuftly.     We  come  to  defend  our  allies  of 

Corcyra  :    fail  unmolefted  by  us  to  whatever  friendly  port  you  deem 

moft  convenient ;  but  if  you  purpofe  making  a  defcent  on  Corcyra, 

or  on  any  of  the   dependencies  of  that  ifland,  we  will   exert   our 

utmoft  powder  to  fruftrate  your  attempt '." 

This  menace,  which  prevented  immediate  hoftility,  did  not  deter  The  Co- 
the  Corinthians  from  furprifing,  as  they  failed  homeward,  the  town  'f^'^^Ce' 
of  Anadorium,  on   the  Ambracian   gulph,  which,  in   the  time  of  ^"-'"^o'''"'". 

and  take 

harmony  between  tlie  colony  and  parent  ftate,  had  been  built  at  the  ""^ny  Corey- 
joint  expence  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  From  this  fea-port  they  car-  ers"  ^"  °'^' 
riedofftwo  hundred  and  fifty  Corcyrean  citizens,  and  eight  hundred 
flaves.  The  former,  added  to  the  captives  faved  during  the  fury  of 
thefea-fight,bythe  clemency  or  the  avarice  of  a  few  Corinthian  cap- 
tains, made  the  whole  prifoners  of  war  amount  to  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty ;  a  capture  which,  as  we  fhail  have  occafion  to  relate,  pro- 

'  Tliucydid.  p.  37. 

Voi- 1.  3  X  duced 
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duccd  moft  important  and  lamentable  confequences  on  the  future 
fortune  of  Corcyra. 

Their  The  Corinthians,  having  chaftlfed  the  infolence  of  their  revolted 

defeating  colony,  had  reafon  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  its  powerful  ally. 
eeance"of  ImprcfTed  with  this  terror,  they  laboured  with  great  adivity  and 
oi'^m  ^  with  unufual  fecrecy  and  addrefs,  to  find  for  the  Athenian  arms  an 

Ixxxvii.  I.  employment  ftill  more  interefting  than  the  Corcyrean  war.  The  do- 
meftic  ftrength  of  Athens  defied  afiault ;  but  a  people  who,  on  the 
bafis  of  a  diminutive  territory  and  fcanty  population,  had  reared  fuch 
an  extenfive  fabric  of  empire,  might  eafily  be  wounded  in  their  fo- 
reign dependencies,  which,  for  obvious  caufes,  were  ever  prone  to 
Defcription  novelty  and  rebellion.  The  northern  fhores  of  the  ^gean  fea,  af- 
donian  coaft"  tcrwards  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Macedon,  and  forming 
the  moft  valuable  portion  of  that  kingdom,  relu£tantly  acknowledged 
the  ftern  authority  of  a  fovereign  whom  they  obeyed  and  detefted. 
This  extenfive  coaft,  of  which  the  hiftory  will  afterwards  deferve 
our  attention,  compofed,  next  to  the  ^gean  illands  and  colonies  of 
Afia,  the  principal  foreign  dominions  of  the  Athenian  republic. 
The  whole  country  (naturally  divided  by  the  Thermaic  and  Stry- 
monic  gulphs  into  the  provinces  of  Pieria,  Chalcis,  and  Panga^us) 
ftretched  in  a  dire£t  line  only  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  but  the 
winding  intricacies  of  the  coaft,  indented  by  two  great,  and  by  two 
fmaller  bays,  extended  three  times  that  length  ;  and  almoft  every 
convenient  fituation  was  occupied  by  a  Grecian  lea-port.  But  neither 
the  extent  of  above  four  hundred  miles,  nor  the  extreme  popu- 
loufnefs  of  the  maritime  parts,  formed  the  chief  importance  of  this 
valuable  pofTeffion.  The  middle  divifion,  called  the  region  of  Chal- 
eis,  becaufe  originally  peopled  by  a  city  of  that  name  in  Eubcea,  was 
equally  fertile  and  delightful.  The  inland  country,  continually  di- 
verfified  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  arms  of  the  fea,  afforded  an  extreme 
facility  of  water  carriage  ;  Amphipolis,  Acanthus,  Potidsea,  and  many 
other  towns,  furniftied  confiderable  marts  of  commerce  for  the  re- 
publics 
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publics  of  Greece,  as  well  as  for  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  CHAP. 
Thrace  and  Macedon  ;  and  the  conftant  demands  of  the  merchant  c.  ~, —  t 
excited  the  patient  induftry  of  the  hufbandman.  This  beautiful 
dirtridl  had,  on  one  fide,  the  black  mountains  of  Pangacus,  and  on 
the  other,  the  green  vales  of  Pieria.  The  former,  extending  ninety 
miles  towards  the  eaft  and  the  river  NefTus,  abounded  neither  in  corn 
nor  pafture,  but  produced  variety  of  timber  proper  for  building 
fhips  ;  and  the  fouthern  branches  of  the  mountain  contained  rich 
veins  of  gold  and  filver,  vi^hich  were  fucceflivcly  wrought  by  the 
Thafians  and  the  Athenians,  but  of  which  the  full  value  was  firft 
difcovered  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  annually  extraded  from 
them  the  value  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling  '°.  The 
laft  and  fmallefl  divifion,  Pieria,  extended  fifty  miles  along  the  Ther- 
maic  gulph  to  the  confines  of  Theflaly  and  Mount  Pindus.  The 
towns  of  Pydna  and  Methone  enriched  the  fhore  with  the  benefits 
of  arts  and  commerce.  Nature  had  been  peculiarly  kind  to  the  in- 
land country,  whofe  fhady  hills,  fequeftered  walks  and  fountains, 
lovely  verdure,  and  tranquil  folitude,  rendered  it,  In  the  fanciful 
belief  of  antiquity,  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Mufes  ;  who  bon-owed 
from  this  diftri£t  their  favourite  appellation  of  Pierides.  According  to 
the  fame  poetical  creed,  thefe  goddefles  might  well  envy  the  mortal 
inhabitants,  who  led  a  pafloral  life,  enjoyed  happinefs,  and  are 
fcarcely  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

Such  was  the  nature  and  fuch  the  divifions  of  a  territory,  which   That  country 
the  policy  and  refentment  of  Corinth  encouraged  to  fuccefsful  rebel-  '■f^°''^  ^'^°''^ 

^         J  o  Athens. 

lion  agalnft  the  fovereignty  of  Athens.     Several  maritime  commu- 
nities of  the  Chalcidice  "  took  refuge  within, the  walls  of  Olynthus,  a 

'"  Diodorus,  1.  xvi.   p.  514,  mentions  in  his  fixteenth  book  ;    wherein  he 

'"  In  ufing  the  name  of  Chalcidice  I  have  explains  how  the  principal  divifions  of  Sy- 

followed  the  analogy  of  tiie  Greek  language  ria,  as  well  as  Mefopotamiaj  came  to  be  dif- 

rathcr  than  complied  with  cuftom  ;    yet  that  tingui.lied,    after   the  conquefls  of  Alexan- 

part  of  the  Macedonian  coaft,  ufually  called  der,     by   Grecian    appellations,     borrowed 

the   region   of  Chalcis,    gave   name  to  the  from  the  geography  defcribed  in  the  text, 
province  of  Chalcidice  in  Syria,  as  Strabo 

3X9  town 
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town  which  they  had  built  and  fortified,  at  the  diftance  of  five  miles 
from  the  fea,  in  a  fertile  and  feeure  fituation,  between  the  rivers 
Olynthus  and  Amnius,  which  flow  into  the  lake  Bolyce,  the  inmoft 
recefs  of  the  Toronaic  gulph.  The  neighbouring  city  of  Potidaea,  a 
colony  of  Gorinth,  and  governed  by  annual  magiftrates  fent  from 
the  mother  country,  yet  like  mcft  eftabUfhrnents  in  the  Chakidice',  a 
tributary  confederate "'  of  Athens,  likewife  ftrengthened  its  walls, 
and  prepared  to  revolt.  But  the  Athenians  anticipated  this  defign 
by  fending  a  fleet  of  thirty  fail,  which  having  entered  the  harbour 
of  Potidsea,  commanded  the  citizens  to  demoliih  then-  fortifications, 
to  give  hoftages  as  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  to  difmifs 
the  Corinthian  magiftrates.  The  Potidseans  artfully  requelled  that 
the  execution  of  thefe  fevere  commands  might  be  fufpended  until 
they  had  time  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  Athens,,  and  to  remove  th? 
unjuft  fufpicions  of  their  fidelity. 
The  Athe-  The  weaknefs  or  avarice  of  Ancheftratus,  the  Athenian  admirar, 

Poddat!'''^'  liftened  to  this  deceitful'  requeft,  and,  leaving  the  coaft  of  Potidxa, 
oiymp.  direfted  the  operations  of  his  fquadron  againft  places  of  lefs  import- 

'  IXXXVII.     2.  ^  1  o  I 

A.  C.  432.      ance,  not  fparing  the  dependencies  of  Macedon.     Meanwhile  the 
Potidaeans  fent  a  public  but  illufive  embafly  to  Athens,  while  one 
more  effedtual  was  fecretly  difpatched  to  Corinth,  and  other  cities  of 
the  Peloponnefus,  from  which  they  were  fupplied  with  two  thoufand 
men,  commanded  by  the  Corinthian  Arifteus,  a  brave  and  enter- 
prifing  general.     Thefe  troops   were  thrown  into  the  place  during 
the  abfence  of  the  Athenian  fleet ;    and  the  Potydxans,   thus  rein- 
forced, fet  their  enemies  at  defiance.     Alarmed  by  this  intelligence, 
the  Athenians  fitted  out  a  new  fleet  of  forty  fail,  with  a  large  body 
of'  troops,   under  the   command   of  Callias ;    who,   arriving  on  the 
coaft  of  Macedon,  found  the  fquadron  of  Ancheftratus  employed  in 
the  fiege  of  Pydna.     Callias  judicioufly  exhorted  him  to  defift  from 
that  enterprife,  comparatively  of  little  importance,  that  the  united 

fquadrons 
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S^S' 


onn- 
thians  endea- 
vour to  ex- 


fquadrons  might  attack  Potidxa  by  fea,  while  an  Athenian  army  of  CHAP, 
three  thoufand  citizens,  with  a  due  proportion  of  allies,  afTaulted  it 
by  land.  This  meafure  was  adopted  ;  but  the  fpirit  of  the  garri- 
fon  foon  offered  them  battle,  almoft  on  equal  terms,  though  with 
unequal  fuccefs.  CaHias  however  was  flain,  and  fucceeded  by 
Phormio  ;  who,  conducing  a  frefli  fupply  of  troops,  defolated 
the  hoftile  territory  of  Chalcis  and  Pieria  ;  took  feveral  towns  by 
ftorm  ;  and,  having  ravaged  the  adjoining  diflridt,  befieged  the  city 
of  PotidcEa. 

While    thofe    tranfadions    were    carrying    on    in   the  north,  the  TheC 
centre  of  Greece    was  fhaken    by   the    murmurs   and    complaints 
of  the  Corinthians   and  their  Peloponnefian  confederates,  who  loft  ^^P"^^^  the 

•  _  Laceda;mo- 

all  patience  when  their  citizens  were  blocked  up  by  an  Athenian  "'^"^  againft 
army.  Accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  feveral  republics  beyond 
the  ifthmus,  who  had  recently  experienced  the  arrogance  of  their 
imperious  neighbour,  they  had  recourfe  to  Sparta,  whofe  adual 
power  and  ancient  renown  juftly  merited  the  firft  rank  in  the 
confederacy,  but  whofe  meafures '^  were  ]-endered  flow  and  cau- 
tious by  the  forefight  and  peaceful  counfels  of  the  prudent  Archida- 
mus.  When  introduced  into  the  Spartan  aflembly,  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  all  the  ftates  inveighed,  with  equal  bitternefs,  againft  the 
injuftice  and  cruelty  of  Athens,  vv'hile  each  defcribed  and  exaggerated 
the  weight  of  its  peculiar  grievances.  The  Megareans  complained 
that,  by  a  recent  decree  of  that  ftern  unfeeling  republic,  they  had 
been  excluded  from  the  ports  and  markets  of  Attica  '*j  an  exclufion, 

which, 

'^  Plutarch  (in  Perid.)  afcribes  the  back-  againft  Athens    (Arifloph.  in  Pace).     The 

wardnefs  of  the  Spartans   to  engage  in  war  caufe  of  their  irrcfolution,    afligned    in   the 

to  the  advice  of  their  principal  magiftrates,  text,  is  confirmed  by  the  fubfequent  beha- 

bribed  by  Pericles,  who  wifhed  to  gain  time  viour  of  Archidamus. 

for  his   military  preparations,    a   report    as  ''^  The  Megareans  were  accufed  of  plough, 

improbable   as  another  calumny,    that  they  ing  feme  confecrated   land«  ;    they  were  ac- 

were   bribed    by    their  allies   to    take  arjns  cufed  of    harbouring  the   Athenian    flaves, 

fttgitivss 
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which,  coufiderhig  the  narrownefs  and  poverty  of  then-  own  rocky 
diftrld,  was  equivalent  to  depriving  them  of  the  fn-fl:  neceffaries  of 
Hfe.  The  inliabitants  of  lEgma.  explained  and  lamented  that,  in  de- 
fiance of  recent  and  folemn  treaties,  and  difregarding  the  Uberal 
fpirit  of  Grecian  policy,  the  Athenians  had  reduced  their  unfortu- 
nate ifland  into  the  moft  deplorable  condition  of  fervitude. 
Speech  of  When  other  ftates  had  defcribed  their  particular  fufferines,  the 

the  Corin-  _  _  "  ' 

thians ;  Corinthians  laft  arofe,  and  their  fpeaker  thus  addrefled  the  Laceda,'- 

monian  aflembly  :  "  If  we  had  come  hither,  men  of  Lacedsemon ! 
to  urge  our  private  wrongs,  it  might  be  fufficient  barely  to  relate 
the  tranfadions  of  the  preceding,  and  prefent,  years.  The  revolt  of 
Corcyra,  the  fiege  of  Potidasa,  are  fads  which  fpeak  for  themfelves  • 
but  the  thoughts  of  this  aflembly  fliould  be  diredled  to  objeds  more 
important  than  particular  injuries,  however  flagi'ant  and  enor- 
mous. The  getieral  oppreffive  fyftem  of  Athenian  policy, — it  is 
this  which  demands  your  mofl:  ferious  concern  ;  a  fyftem  aiming  at 
nothing  lefs  than  the  deftrudion  of  Grecian  freedom,  which  is 
ready  to  perifh  through  your  fupine  negled.  That  moderation  and 
probity,  men  of  Sparta  !  for  which  your  domeftic  counfels  are  juftly 
famous,  render  you  the  dupes  of  foreign  artifice,  and  expofe  you  to 
become  the  vidims  of  foreign  ambition;  which,  inftead  of  oppofing 
with  prompt  alacrity,  you  have  nouriftied  by  unfeafonable  delay ; 
and,  in  confequence  of  this  fatal  error,  are  now  called  to  contend,  not 
with  the  infant  weaknefs  but  with  the  matured  vigour  of  your  ene- 
mies, thofe  enemiet;,  who,  ever  unfatisfied  with  their  prefent  meafijre 

fugitives  and  exiles;    other  caufes  of  com-  injurious   to   the  honour  of  Pericles.     The 

plaint  might  eafily  have   been  difcovered  or  following    verfes    are    tranflated    from    the 

invented  by  their  powerful  neighbours,  who  Acharnenfes  of  Ariftophanes : 
were  provoked  that  fuch  a  fmall  community         Juvenes  profefti  Megaram  ebrij  auferunt 
on  their  frontier  fhould  uniformly  fpurn  their         Sima;tham  ex  fcortatione  nobilem  : 
authority.     But   the  malignity  of  the  comic         Megarenfis  hinc  populus  dolore  peridlus 
writers  of  the  times  afciibed   the  fevere  de-         Furatur  Afpafis  duo  fcorta  haud  impiger: 


cree  againfl  Megara  to  an  event  equally  dif-         Hinc  initium  belli  prorupit 
graceful  to  ths  morals  of  their  country,  and         Univerfis  Grxcis  ob  tres  raeritriculas. 


of 


nuns. 
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of  prosperity,  are   continually  intent  on   fome  new  projed   of  ng-    ^  HA  P. 

grandizement.     How  different  from  ycta^  How  procraftination  is  the    <— — v — — ' 

ardent  charafter  of  the  Athenians.     Fond   of  novelty,    and   fertile 

in  refources,  alike  adive  and  vigilant,  the  accomplifhment  of  one 

defign  leads  them  to  another  more  daring.-    Defire,    hope,    enter- 

prife,  fuccefs,  follow  in  rapid  fucceflion.     Already  have  they  fuh- 

dued  half  of  Greece  ;  their  ambition  grafps  the  whole.    Roufe,  then, 

from  your  lethargy,  defend  your  allies,  invade  Attica,  maintain  the 

glory  of  Peloponnefus,  that   facred   depofit,  with  which  being   en- 

trufted  by  your  ancellors,  you  are  bound  to  tranfmit  unimpaired  to 

pofterity." 

Several  Athenians,  then  refiding  on  other  bufniefs  at  Sparta,  de-  anfwered  by 
fired   to  be  heard  in  defence  of  their  country.     Equity  could  not  '''*^  ^^'^^' 
deny  the  requeft  of  thefe  voluntary  advocates,  who  fpoke  in  a  ftyle 
v/ell  becoming  the  loftinefs  of  their  republic  ".     With  the  pride  of 
fuperiority,  rather  than  indignation  of  innocence,  they  affeded   to 
defpife  the  falfe  afperfions  of  their  adverfaries ;  and,  inftead  of  an- 
fwering    diredlly  the  numerous  accufations  againft  their  prefump- 
tuous  abufe  of  power,  defcribed,  with  fwelling  encomiums,  "  the  illuf- 
trious  and  memorable  exploits  of  their  countrymen  ;  exploits  which 
had  juflly  raifed  them   to  a  pre-eminence,  acknowledged  by  their 
allies,  uncontefted  by  Sparta,  and  felt  by  Perfia.     When  it  became 
the  dignity  of  Greece  to  chaftife  the  repeated  infults  of  that  ambi- 
tious empire,  the  Spartans  had  declined  the  condud  of  a  diftant  war ; 
Athens  had  aifumed  the  abandoned  helm,  and,  after  demolifhing  the 
cruel  dominion  of  Barbarians,  had  acquired  a  juft  and  lawful  fway 
over  the  coafts  of  Europe  and  of  Afia,     The  new  fubjedts  of  the  re- 
public were  long  treated  rather  as  fellow- citizens,  than  as  tributaries 
and  flaves.     But  it  was  the  nature  of  man  to  revolt  againft  ihefup- 
pofed  injuftice  of  his  equals,  rather  than  againft  the  real  tyranny  of. 

"  Thucydid.  I,  xliii.  &  feqq,; 

4  his 
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•C  H  A  P.   .his  mafters.     This  circumftance,  fo  honourable  to  Athenian  lenity, 

^— V '  'had  occafioned  feveral  unprovoked  rebellions,    which   the  republic 

had  been  compelled  to  punifh  v/ith  an  exemplary  feverity.  The 
•apprehenfion  of  future  commotions  had  lately  obliged  her  to  hold, 
with  a  firmer  hand,  the  i-eins  of  government,  and  to  maintain  with 
armed  power  an  authority  juflly  earned,  and  ftridlly  founded  in  na- 
ture, of  which  it  is  an  unalterable  law,  that  the  ftrong  fhould  go- 
vern the  weak.  If  the  Spartans,  in  violation  of  the  right  of  U-eaties, 
thought  proper  to  oppofe  this  immoveable  purpofe,  Athens  well 
knew  how  to  redrefs  her  wrongs,  and  would,  doubtlefs,  uphold 
her  empire  with  the  fame  valour  and  ad,ivity  by  which  it  had 
been  eftabliflied." 

ipacif5c  ad-  Having  heard  both  parties,  the  aflembly  adjourned,  without  form- 

vice  of  king      ,  r  1      •  -n  j  •  i  i        i 

Archidamus;  ing  any  relolution.  13 ut  next  day,  it  appeared  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing opinion,  that  the  arrogance  and  ufurpation  of  Athens  had 
already  violated  the  peace,  and  that  it  became  the  prudence,  as  well 
as  the  dignity,  of  Sparta,  no  longer  to  defer  hoftilities.  This  po- 
pular current  was  vainly  oppofed  by  the  experienced  wifdom  of 
king  Archidamus,  who  ftill  counfelled  peace  and  moderation,  though 
his  courage  had  been  confpicuoufly  diftinguifhed  in  every  feafon  of 
danger.  He  exhorted  his  countrymen  "  not  to  rufh  blindly  on 
war,  without  examining  the  refources  of  the  enemy  and  their  own. 
The  Athenians  were  powerful  in  fhips,  in  money,  in  cavalry,  and 
in  arms ;  of  all  which  the  Laca^demonians  were  deftitute,  or,  at 
leaft,  but  feebly  provided.  Whatever  provocation,  therefore,  they 
had  received,  they  ought  in  prudence  to  diflemble  their  refentment, 
until  they  could  effectually  exert  their  vengeance.  The  prefent 
crifis  required  negociation  ;  if  that  failed,  the  filent  preparation  of  a 
few  years  would  enable  them  to  take  the  field  with  well-founded 
oppofed  by  hopes  of  redrefTmg  the  grievances  of  their  confederates."  Had  this 
one  of  the  '  moderate  language  made  any  impreffion  on  fuch  an  aflembly,  it  would 
Ephon.         Ix&ve  been  fpeedily  obliterated  by  the  blunt  boldnefs  of  Sthenelaides, 

one 
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one  of  the   Ephori,  who  clofed  the  debate.     "  Men  of  Sparta  !   Of   C  HA  P. 
the  long  fpeeches  of  the  Athenians  I  uuderftand  not  the  drift.  While    *— -v — -/ 
tSiey  dwell  with  ftudied  eloquence  on  their  own  praifes,  they  deny 
not  their  having  injured   our  allies.     If  they   behaved  well  in  the 
Perfian  war,  and  now  other-wife,^  their  degeneracy  is  only  the  more 
apparent.      But  then,   and  now,  we  are  ftill  the  fame  ;    and  if  we> 
xvould  fupport  our  character,  we  mufl:  not  overlook  their  injuftice. 
They  have  fliips,  money,  and  horfcs  ;    but  we   have   good   allies, 
whole  interefts  we  muft  not  abandon.    Why  do  we  deliberate,  while 
our  enemies  are  in  arms  ?     Let  us  take   the  field   with   fpeed,  and 
fight  with  all  our  might."    The  acclamations  of  the  people  followed, 
and  war  was  refolved. 

This  refolution  was  taken  In  the  fourteenth  year  after  the  con-   War  Jetsr- 

mined. 

clufion  of  the  general  peace ;  but  near  a  twelvemonth  elapfed  be-  oiymp. 
fore  the  propereft  meafures  for  invading  Attica  could  be  finally  ad-   a.  c' 43^1". 
juiled  among  the  difcordant  members  of  fo  numerous  a  confede- 
racy.    It  confifted  of  the  feven  republics  of  the  Peloponnefus,  except   General  con- 
Argos  and  Achaia,  the  firft  of  which  from  ambition,  and  the  fecond   agtlaft"  A- 
perhaps  from  moderation  '*,  preferved,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,   "'^"^  • 
a  fufpicious  neutrality.     Of  the  nine  northern  republics,  Acarnania 
alone  declined  joining    the  allies,    its  coaft  being  partieularly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Corcyrian  fleets.     The  cities  of  Nau- 
pa(flu5  and  Platsea,  for  reafons  that  will  foon  appear,  were  totally 
.  devoted  to  their  Athenian  protedors ;  whofe  caufe  was  likewife  em- 
braced by  feveral  petty  princes  of  Theflaly.     JBut  all  the  other  dates 
beyond  the  Ifthmus  longed  to  follow  the  ftandard  of  Sparta,   and 
10  humble  the  afpirsng  ambition  of  their  too  powerful  neighbour. 

The  reprefentatives  of  thelb  various  communities  having,  accord-   '"'^"'js  ^  mt- 


ing  to  the  received  pradioe  of  Greece,  aflembled  In  the  principal    bafTy  to  th^i 
city  of  the  confederacy,  were  flrongly  encouraged  by  the  Corin-  ""'"P"''''^  • 

">  The  ambition  of  Argos  is  canfirmed  by     iiature  of  the  Aclixan  la^vs,  which  will  after- 
the  fubfequent  meafures  of  that  republic;  the     wards  be  defciibed, 
aioderation  of  Achaia  is  fufpefted,  from  the 

Vol.  I.  3  Y     ■  thians. 


If 
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C  ^  A  P.  thians,  who,  as  their  colony  of  Potidsea  was  ftill  clofely  befieged,  la— 
•<■'  '  v  '  boured  to  accelerate  reprifals  on  Attica,  by  exhibiting  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous profped:  of  the  approaching  war.  They  obferved,  "  That 
the  army  of  the  confederacy,  exceeding  fixty  thoufand  men,  far  out— 
numbered  the  enemy,  whom  they  excelled  ftill  more  in  merit,  than 
they  furpafled  in  number.  The  one  was  compofed  of  national 
troops,  fighting  for  the  independence  of  thofe  countries  in  whofe 
government  they  had  a  fhare  ;  the  other  chiefly  confifted  in  vile 
mercenaries,  whofe  pay  w^as  their  government,  and  their  country.. 
If  fupplies  of  money  were  requifite,  the  allied  ftates  would  doubtlefs 
be  more  liberal  and  forward  to  defend  their  intereft  and  honour, 
than  the  reludlant  tributaries  of  Athens  to  rivet  their  fervitude  and 
chains:  and  if  ftill  more  money  ftiould  be  wanted,  the  Delphic  and 
Olympic  treafures  afforded  an  inexhauftible  refource,  which  could 
not  be  better  expended  than  in  defending  the  facred  caufe  of  juftice, 
and  of  Grecian  freedom."  In  order  to  gain  full  time,  however,  for ' 
fettling  all  matters  among  themfelves,  the  confederates  difpatched  to 
Athens  various  overtures  of  accommodation,  which  they  well  knew 
would  be  indignantly  rejeded.  In  each  embafly  they  rofe  in  their 
demands,  fucceffively  requiring  the  Athenians  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Potidsea;  to  repeal  their  prohibitory  decree  againft  Megara;  to  with- 
draw their  garrifon  from  jEgina  ;  in  fine,  to  declare  the  independ- 
ence of  their  colonies  '^ 

"  Befides  complying  wilh  the  demands  of  Cylon  from  the  temple  of.  Minerva, 
mentioned  in  the  text,  the  Athenians  were  butchered  them  without  mercy,  and  with  too 
required  "  to  expel  the  defcendants  of  thofe  little  refpeft  for  the  privileges  of  that  vene- 
impious  men  who  had  prophaned  the  temple  rahle  fanCluary.  The  whole  tranfaclion  is  par- 
of  Minerva."  This  alluded  to  an  event  which  ticularly  related  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  So- 
happened  the  firftyear  of  the  4^th  Olympiad,  Ion.  The  renewal  of  fuch  an  antiquated  com- 
or  598  years  before  Chrill.  Cylon,  a  power-  plaint,  at  this  janflurc,  pointed  particularly 
lul  Athenian,  having  feized  the  citadel,  and  at  Pericles,  and  fhewed  the  opinion  which 
afpiring  at  royalty,  was  defeated  in  his  pur.  the  Spartans  entertained  of  his  unrivalled 
pofe  by  Megacles,  a  maternal  anceflor  of  influence  and  authority. 
Pericles,  who  having  decoyed,  the  aflbciates 

Thefe 
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Tliefe  lafl  demands  were  heard  at  Athens  v/ith  a  mixture  of  rage    ^  ^^  ^* 
and  terror.     The  capricious  multitude,  who  had  hitherto  approved    ' — J 

■     ,  ,  .  .  which  alarms 

and  admired  the  afpiring  views  of  Pericles,  now  trembled  on  the  the  Athe- 
trink  of  the  precipice  to  which  he  hid  conduded  them.  They  had 
hitherto  piiflied  the  fiege  of  Potid^ea  with  great  vigour,  but  with- 
out any  near  profpedl  of  fuccefs.  They  mud  now  contend  vv^ith  a 
numerous  confederacy,  expofe  their  boafted  grandeur  to  the  doubt- 
ful chance  of  war,  and  exchange  the  amufements  and  pleafures  of 
the  city  for  the  toils  and  hardfliips  of  a  camp.  Of  thefe  difcontented 
murmurs  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Pericles  greedily  availed  them- 
felves,  to  traduce  the  charader  and  adminiftration  of  that  illuftrious 
ilatefman.  It  was  infmuated,  that,  facrificing  to  private  paffion  Clamour  ex- 
the  interefl:  of  his  country,  he  had  enadted  the  imperious  decree,  of  perkles.^  " 
"which  the  allies  fo  juflly  complained,  to  refent  the  perfonal  injury  of 
his  beloved  Afpafia,  whofe  family  had  been  infulted  by  fome  licen- 
tious youths  of  Megara  ".  Diopeithes,  Dracontides,  and  other  de- 
magogues, derided  the  folly  of  taking  arms  on  fuch  a  frivolous  pre- 
tence, and  as  preparatory  to  the  impeachment  of  Pericles  himfelf, 
the  courts  of  juflice  were  fatigued  with  profecutions  of  his  valuable 
friends. 

The  phllofopher  Anaxagoras,  and  Phidias  the  ftatuary,  refleded  Perfecutioa 
more  luftre  than  they  could  derive,  from  the  protedlion  of  any  pa- 
tron. The  mixed  character  of  Afpafia  was  of  a  more  doubtful 
kind.  To  the  natural  and  fprightly  graces  of  Ionia, ,  her  native  ' 
country,  fhe  added  extraordinary  accompliflhments  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  having  acquired  in  high  perfection  the  virtues  and  talents 
of  the  other  fex,  was  accufed  of  being  too  indifferent  to  the  honour 
of  her  own.  Scarcely  fuperior  in  modefty  to  Phryne,  Thais,  or 
Erigone,  her  wit,  her  knowledge,  and  her  eloquence,  excited  uni- 
verfal  admiration  or  envy  '\  while  the  beauty  of  her  fancy  and  of 

"  See  above,  p.  526.  "  Plato  in  Menex. 

3  Y  2  her 
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her  perfon,  infplred  more  tender  fentiments  into  the  fufcept'ible  breaff 
of  Pericles.  She  was  reproached,  not  with  entertaining  free  votaries 
of  pleafure  in  her  family  (which  in  that  age  was  regarded  as  a  very 
allowable  commerce),  but  of  feduclng  the  virtue  of  Athenian  ma- 
trons ;  a  crime  feverely  puniflied  by  the  laws  of  every  Grecian 
republic.  But  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  her  innocent,  fmce  the 
arguments'  and  tears  of  her  lover  faved  her  from  the  fury  of  an  en- 
raged populace,  at  a  crifis  when  his  mofl:  ftrenuous  exertions  could 
not  prevent  the  banlfhment  of  Anaxagoras  and  Phidias; 

The   former   was   accufed    of   propagating   doftrines  inconfiflent 
with  the  eftablifhed  religion  ;  the  latter,  of  having  indulged  the  very 
pardonable  vanity  (as  it  fhould  feem),  of  reprefenting  himfelf,  and 
his  patron,  on  the  fhield  of  his  admired  ftatue  of  Minerva.     There, 
with  inimitable  art,  Phidiias  had  engraved  the  renowmed  vidlory  of 
the  Athenians  over  the  warlike  daughters  of  the  Thermodon  ;   he  had 
delineated  himfelf  in  the  figure  of  a  bald  old  man  raifing  a  heavy 
ftone    (an  allufion  to  his  Ikill  in  aixhite£lure),    while  the  features 
of  Pericles  were  diftinguifhed  in  the  countenance  of  an  Athenian 
chief,  bravely  combating  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  though  his  ele- 
vated arm  hid  part  of  the  face,  and  in  feme  meafure  concealed  the 
refemblance  ".     For   this  fiditious  crime,  Phidias  was  driven  from 
a  city  which  had  been  adorned  by  the  unwearied  labours   of  hfs 
long  life,  and  debarred  beholding  thofe  v^onders  of  art-  which  his 
fublime  genius  had  created. 

The  accufation  of  the  principal  friends  of  Pericles  paved  the  way 
for  his  own^  He  was  reproached  with  embezzling  the  public  trea- 
sure ;  but,  on  this  occafion,  plain  fadts  confounded  the  artifices  of 
his  enemies.  It  was  proved,  that  his  private  expences  were  juftiy 
proportioned  to  the  meafure  of  his  patrimony  ;  many  inftances  were 
brought  of  his  generous  contempt  of  wealth  in  the  fervice  of  his 


's  Pint,  in  Pericl.  &  Ariftot.  de  MunJ* 
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country ;    and  it  appeared,  after  the  ftrldeft  examination,  that  his    C  H  A  P. 

^  V  • 

fortune  had  not  increafed  fince  he  was  intruded  with  the  exchequer.  <-  ^  ' 
This  honourable  difplay  of  unfhaken  probity,  which  had  ever 
formed  the  bafis  of  the  authority '"  of  Pericles,  again  reconciled  to 
him  the  unfteady  afFedions  of  his  countrymen,  and  gave  irrefiftible 
force  to  that  famous  and  fatal  fpeech,  which  unalterably  decided  the 
war  of  Peloponnefus. 

"  Often  have  I  declared,  Athenians,  that:  we  muft  not  obey  the  Hejuftlfies- 
imjuft  commands  of  our  enemies.      I  am   ftill   firmly  of  that  mind,  and"main-*'' 
convinced  as  I  am  of  the  dangerous  vlciffitudes  of  war  and  fortune  :   '^'"* '^^  "5- 

^  '    celTity  of  ihe 

and  that  human  hope&,  defigiis,  and  purfuits,  are  all  fleeting  and  ^v='''' 
follacious.  Yet,  in  the  prefent  crifis,  necefTity  and  glory  fhould 
alike  fix  us  to  this  immoveable  refolution.  The  de.ree  againfi:  Me- 
gara,  which  the  firft  embafly  required  us  to  repeal,  is  not  the  caufe 
of  that  hoftile  jealoufy  which  has  long  fecretly  envied  our  greatnefo, 
and  which  has  no\w  more  openly  confpired  ourdeftrudlon.  Yet 
that  decree,  of  which  fome  men  have  fpoken.  fo  lightly,  involved 
the  honour  of  our  councils,  and  the  ftabllity  of  our  empire.  By  pii- 
fillanimoufly  repealing  it,  we  fliould  have  emboldened  that  malig- 
nant enmity,  which,  notwlthftanding  our  proper  firmnefs  iuithe  fir!l 
inftance,  has  yet  fucceffively  rifen  to  higlier  and  more  arbitrary  de- 
mands ;  demands,  which  merit  to  be  anlwered,  not  by  embaflies,  but 
by  arms* 

"  The  ftourifnlng  refources,  and^  adiial  firength,  of  the  republic,   expl.iir.s  t)>e 
afford  us  the  moft  flattering  profpeiit  of  military  fiiccefs...    Impreg-   re?o"frces°cf 

the  rcpublie.. 

*°  This  tcftimony,  which  is  given  by  the  tl.iy   at   'fiis   houfe,  was  refiifed  admitrnnce, 

imp.irtiality  of  ThucydUes,  deftroys  at  once  "  bccaufe  Pericles  was  occupied  in  con'iJcr- 

the  numerous  sfperfions  ofthe  comic  poets  of  ing   how.  he   might  beil  (late  his  accounts." 

the  times,  which  have  been  copied   by  PUi-  "  Let   him   ra.her  confider,"  fiid  the  fhga- 

tarch,  and  from  him  tranfcribed  by  modern  cious  Ihipling,   "  how  to  give  no  account  at 

compilers.      Pericles,  it   is    faid,  raifed  the  all."     Pericles  took   the  hint,  and  involved 

war  of  Peloponnefos,    merely  for  his   own  his  country  in  a  war,  which  allowed  1:0  time 

convenience  and  fafety  ;  and  was  encouragi;d  for  examining  the  public  expenditure.     Such 

to  this  meafure  by  the  advice  cf  his  kinfman  anecdotes  maty  amufe  thofe  who  can  believe 

Akibiades,   then  a  boy ;    who  calling  one  them. 

Bably 
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CHAP,  nably  fortified  by  land,  our  fhores  are  defended  by  three  hundred  gal- 
v»>-^/o-~'  lies  ;  befides  a  body  of  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  to- 
gether with  two  thoufand  archers,  we  can  immediately  take  the  field 
with  thirteen  thoufand  pikemen,  without  draining  our  foreign  garri- 
fons,  or  diminifhing  the  complete  number  of  fixteen  thoufand  men 
who  defend  the  walls  and  fortrefles  in  Attica.  The  wealthy  fea-ports 
.of  Thrace  and  Macedon  ;  the  flourllhlng  colonies  of  Ionia,  Eolia,  and 
Doria;  in  a  word,  the  whole  extenfive  coafl  of  the  Afiatic  peninfula, 
acknowledge,  by  annual  contributions,  the  fovereignty  of  our  guar- 
dian navy,  whofe  ftrength  is  increafed  by  the  fliips  of  Chios,  Lef- 
bos,  and  Corcyra,  while  the  fmaller  iflands  furnifh  us,  according  to 
their  ability,  with  money  and  troops.  Athens  thus  reigns  queen 
of  a  thoufand  "  tributary  republics,  and  notwithftanding  the  expences 
incurred  by  the  fiege  of  Potidasa,  and  the  architedlural  ornaments  of 
the  city,  fhe  pofTeifes  fix  thoufand  talents  in  her  treafur)'. 
which  he  "  The  fituation  of  our  enemies  is  totally  the  reverfe.    Animated 

thrwelkTeA  ^y  ''^g^'  ^"^  emboldened  by  numbers,    they   may  be  roufed  to  a 
.of  the  enemy    tranfient,  defultory  aflault ;  but  deflitute  of  refources,  and  divided 
in  interefls,  they   are  totally  incapable   of  any  fteady,  perfevering 
exertion.     With  fixty  thoufand  men  they  may  enter  Attica  ;  and  if 
our  unfeafonable  courage  gives  them  an  opportunity,  may  win  a 
battle ;  but  unlefs  our  raih  imprudence  aflifls  and  enables  them,  they 
cannot  poffibly  profecute  a  fuccefsful   war.     Indeed,  Athenians !  I 
lefs  dread  the  power  of  the  enemy,  than  your  own  ungovernable 
fpirit.       Inftead  of  being   feduced    from  your    fecurity,  by   a   vain 
defire  to   defend,  againft   fuperior  numbers,    your  plantations   and 
villas  in  the  open  country,  you  ought  to  deftroy  thefe  fuperfluous 
pofTeffions  with  your  own  hands.     To  you  who  receive  the  con- 
veniences of  life  from  fo  many  diftant  dependencies,  the  devaftation 
of  Attica  is  a  matter  of  fmall  moment ;  but  how  can  your  enemies  re- 

*'  Ariftoph.  Vefp.      He  fays,  that  twenty     fian  Fields,  if  each  tributary  city  undertoCk 
thoufand  Athenians  might  live  as  in  the  Ely-     to  provide  for  twenty  citizens.  V.  705,  &c. 

pair. 
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pair,  how  can  they  furvive,  the  devaftatlon  of  the  Peloponnefus !    CHAP. 

XV. 

How  can  they  prevent,  or  remedy,  this  fatal,  this  intolerable  cala-    ' * 

mity,  while  the  fquadrons  of  Athens  command  the  furrounding  feas  ? 
If  thefe  confiderations  be  allowed  their  full  weight,  if  reafon,  not 
paffion,  conducts  the  war,  it  feems  fcarcely  in  the  power  of  fortune 
to  rob  you  of  vldory.     Yet  let  us  anfwer  the  Peloponnefians  with  Diftates  a  re» 
moderation,  "  that  we  will  not  forbid  the  Megareans  our  ports  and  pJioponne- 
Hiarkets,  if  the  Spartans,  and   other  ftates  of  Greece,  abolifh  their  ''*"^' 
exclufive  and  inhofpitable  laws :   that   we  will   reftore   independent 
governments  to  fuch  cities  as  were  free  at  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,, 
provided    the    Spartans    engage   to    follow    our   example:    that  we 
are   ready   to  fubmit  all    differences    to  the   impartial     decifion    of 
any  equitable  tribunal ;  and  that,  although  thefe  condefcending  over- 
tures be  reje£led,  we  will  not  commence  hoftilities,  but  are  prepared 
to  repel  them  with  our  ufual  vigour"."     The  affembly  murmured  which  is 
applaufc ;  a  decree  was  propofed  and  ratified  ;  the  ambaffadors  re-  dedaratioa. 
turned  home  with  the  reply  didated  by  Pericles ;  which,  moderate  as  °  ^^^'^" 
it  feemed  to  the  Athenian  flateiman,  founded  like  an  immediate  de- 
claration of  war  to  the  Spartans  and  their  allies. 

Six  months  after  the  battle  of  Potidcea,  the  Thebans,.  who  were-  TheThebans 
the  moft  powerful  and  the  moft  daring  of  thefe  allies,  undertook  a  ^'^JP"^'^  ^^^' 
military  enterprife  againft  the  fmall,   but   magnanimous  republic  of  oiymp. 

,  ,  Ixxxvii.   2. 

Platasa.     Though   iituate    ni  the  heart  of  Boeotia,.,amidft  numerous    A.  0.4311 
and  warlike  enemies,  the  Ulatsans  ftill  preferved  an  u:ifhaken  fidelity      '^^   '^ ' 
to  Athens,  whofe  toils  and  triumphs  they  had  fliared  in  the  Perfian-  • 
war.     Yet  even  this  feeble  community,  furrounded  on  every  fide  by   ■ 
hoftile  Boeotians,  was  not  exempted  from  domeflic  difcord.      Nau- 
clides,  the  perfidious  and  bloody  leader  of  an  ariftoc-ratlcal  fluTiion, 

^^   In  examining   the   fpeech   afcribed    to  rian,butwhicharecarefi;llyrelatedinthe  te\t, 

Pericles,   on   this  occafion,    by  Thucydides,,  The  Englifh  fpecch  is  ijiorier  than  the  Greek, 

the  attentive  reader  will  perceive  that  it  fup-  but  contains  more  information  coDedcd  from 

pofes  the  knowledge  of  feveral  events  omit-  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  Ari!tophan;s,    and   the 

ted  in  the  precedin;^  narrative  of  that  hiilo-  2d  book  of  Thucydidcs  himfelf. 

enzac'ed' 
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engaged  to  betray  the  iPIata^an  gates  to  a  body  of  foreign  ti-oops, 
proi'ided  they  enabled  him  to  overturn  the  democracy,  and  to  take 
vengeance   on   his  political   adverfaries,    whom   he  regarded  as  his 
perfonal  foes.      Eurymachus,   a  noble   and   wealthy  Theban,  with 
whom,  in  the  name  of  his  aflbciates,  this  fanguinary  agreement  had 
been  contraded,  entered  Plati'a  with  three  hundred  of  his  country- 
men, at  the  firft  watch  of  the  night ;  but,  regardlefs  of  their  promife 
to  Nauclides,   who   expeded    that   they   would  break  tumultuoufly 
into  the  houfes,  and  butcher  his  enemies,  the  Thebans  formed  re- 
gularly in  arms,  and   remained   qui^etly  in  the  market-place,  having 
iflued  a  proclamation  to  invite  all  the  citizens  indifcriminately  to  be- 
come allies  to  Thebes.     The   Platncans  readily  accepted  a  propcfal, 
which  delivered    them   from    the  terror  of  immediate  death.     But 
while  they  lucceflively  ratified  the  agreement,  they  obferved,  with 
mixed  ihame  and  joy,  that  darknefs  and  furprife  had  greatly  aug- 
mented the  number  of  the  confpirators.     Encouraged  by  this  dif- 
covery,  they  fecretly  difpatched  a  meflenger  to  Athens;  and,  while 
they  expeded  the  affiftance  of  their  diftant  protedor,  determined  to 
leave  nothing  untried  for  their  own  deliverance. 
Daring  en-  The  night  was  fpent  in  an  operation  not  lefs  daring  than  extra- 

ihe  Platsans.  ordinary.  As  they  could  not  aflemble  in  the  ftreets  without  alarm- 
ing fufpicion,  they  dug  through  the  interior  walls  of  their  houfes, 
and  fortified  the  outward  in  the  beft  manner  the  time  would  allow, 
with  their  ploughs,  carts,  and  other  inftruments  of  hufbandry.  Be- 
fore day-break  the  work  was  complete  ;  when,  with  one  confent, 
fhey  rufhed  furioufly  againft  the  enemy,  the  women  and  children 
animating  with  horrid  fhrieks  and  geftures  the  efforts  of  their  rage, 
it  was  night,  and  a  florm  of  rain  and  thunder  augmented  the  gloomy 
terrors  of  the  battle.  The  Thebans  were  unacquainted  with  the 
ground;  above  an  hundred  fell;  near  two  hundred  fled  in  trepida- 
tion to  a  lofty  and  fpaclous  tower  adjoining  the  walls,  which  they 

miftook 
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miftook  for  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  In  the  firft  movements  of  ^  ^^  ^• 
refentment,  the  Platxans  prepared  to  burn  them  alive ;  but  a  mo-  <■-  v  ^ 
ment's  refle£Hon  deterred  them  from  this  dangerous  cruelty.  Mean- 
while, a  confiderable  body  of  Thebans  advanced  towards  Platsa,  to 
co-operate  with  their  countrymen.  Their  progrefs  would  have  been 
haftened  by  a  fugitive  who  met  them,  and  related  the  mifcarriage 
of  the  enterprlfe,  had  not  the  heavy  rain  fo  much  fwelled  the 
Afopus,  that  an  unufual  time  was  fpent  in  crofling  that  river.  They 
had  fcarcely  entered  the  PlatiEan  territory,  when  a  fecond  meflenger 
informed  them,  that  their  unfortunate  companions  were  all  killed  or 
taken  prifoners.  Upon  this  intelligence  they  paufed  to  confider, 
whether,  inftead  of  proceeding  to  the  Platxan  walls,  where  they 
could  not  perform  any  immediate  fervice,  they  ought  not,  as  an 
eafier  enterprife,  to  feize  the  citizens  of  that  place,  who  were  dif- 
perfed  over  their  villages  in  the  open  country. 

But  while  they  deliberated  on  this  meafure,  a  Platsean  herald  ar-   Their  ftrata- 
rived,  complaining  of  the  unjuft  and  moft  unexpected  infradion  of  the  fo^in°g  the 
peace,  by  a  daring  and  atrocious  confpiracy ;  commanding  the  Thebans  ^hhout'dan- 
immediately  to  leave  the  territory  of  Plataea,  if  they  hoped  to  deliver   p/ '°  ''**"*' 
their  fellow-citizens  from  captivity;   and  denouncing,  if  they  refufed 
compliance,  that  their  countrymen  would  inevitably  be  puniflied  with 
a  cruel  death.     This  ftratagem,   not  lefs  audacious  than  artful,  pre- 
vailed on  the  enemy  to  repafs  the  Afopus,  while  the  Platseans  loft 
not  a  moment  to  aflemble  within  their  walls  the  fcattered  inhabitants 
of  their  fields  and  villas ;  and  braving  the  Theban  refentment,  the 
immediate  effeds  of  which  they  had  rendered  impotent,  maffacred 
the  unhappy  prifoners,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  and  eighty, 
among  whom  was  Eurymachus,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  expe- 
dition.     After    this    fignal   a£l    of    vengeance,    they  ftrengthened 
the  works  of  the  place ;  tranfported  their  wives  and  children  to  the 
tributary  iflands   of  Athens ;   and,   that   they   might   more   fecurely 
fuftain  the  expeded  fiege,  required  and  received  from  that  republic 

Vol.  I.  3  Z  a  plentiful 
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a  plentiful  fupply  of  provifions,  and  a  confiderable  reinforcement  of 
troops. 

The  fword  was  now  drawn,  and  both  parties  feemed  eager  to 
exert  their  utmoft  flrength.     The  Spartans  fummoned  their  confe- 
derates to  the  Ifthmus}  demanded  money  and  fhips  from  their  Italian 
and  Sicilian  colonies ;  and  folicited  affiftance  from  the  Perfian  mo- 
narch Artaxerxes,  and  from  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedon ;   both  of 
whom  naturally  regarded  the  Athenians  as  dangerous  neighbours, 
and  ambitious  invaders  of  their  coafts.     The  people  of  Athens  alfo 
condefcended  to  crave  the  aid  of  Barbarians,  and  a£tually  contraded: 
an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  the  warlike  chief  of  the  Odryfians,   who 
formed  the  moft  powerful  tribe  in  Upper  Thrace.     They  required 
at  the  fame  time  an  immediate  fupply  of  cavalry  from  their  ThefTa- 
lian  allies,  while  their  fleet  already  cruifed  along  the  coaft  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  to  confirm  the  fidelity  of  the  furrounding  iflands;  an  ob— 
jedl  deemed  efTential  to  the  fuccefsful  invafion  of  that  territory.     The- 
unexperienced   youth,    extremely    numerous  in   moft  republics   of 
Greece,  rejoiced  at  the  profpedl  of  war.     The  aged  faw  and  dreaded 
the  general  commotion,  darkly  foretold,  as  they  thought,  by  ancient 
dracles  and  prophefies,  but  clearly  and  recently  announced,  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  facred,  and  hitherto  immoveable  ifland  of  Delos* 
Such  was  the  ardor  of  preparation,  that  only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
furprife  of  Platsea,  the  Lacedaemonian  confederates,  to  the  number 
of  fixty  thoufand,    aflembled    from    the   north   and    fouth,    at  the 
Corinthian  Ifthmus.      The    feveral   communities   were   refpetftlvely 
commanded   by  leaders  of  their   own  appointment ;  but  the  gene- 
ral condu(ft  of  the  war  was   intrufted  to  Archidamus,  the  Spartan 
king. 

In  a  council  of  the  chiefs,  that  prince  warmly  approved  their  ala- 
crity in  taking  the  field,  and  extolled  the  greatnefs  and  bravery  of 
an  army,  the  moft  numerous  and  beft  provided,  that  had  ever 
followed  the  ftandard  of  any  Grecian  generaL  Yet  their  preparations^ 

4  however 
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liowever  extraordinary,  were  not  greater  than  their  enterprlfe  re-  C  H  A  P. 
quired.  They  had  waged  war  with  a  people  not  lefs  powerful,  than  ^  ->-  u* 
adive  and  daring ;  who  had  difcernment  to  perceive,  and  ability  to 
improve,  every  opportunity  of  advantage ;  and  vvhofe  refentment 
•would  be  as  much  inflamed,  as  their  pride  would  be  wounded,  by 
the  approach  of  invafion  and  hoftility.  It  feemed  probable,  that  the 
Athenians  would  not  allow  their  lands  to  be  wafted,  without  attempt- 
ing to  defend  them.  The  confederates,  therefore,  muft  be  always 
■on  their  guard;  their  difcipline  muft  be  ftrid,  regular,  and  uniform; 
to  elude  the  fkill,  and  to  oppofe  the  ftrength  of  Athens,  demanded 
their  utmoft  vigilance  and  adlivity. 

Archidamus,  after  leading  his  army  Into  Attica,  feems  blameable  in  Leads  thera 
allowing  their  martial  ardor  to  evaporate  in  the  fruitlefs  fiege  of  '°  ^"''^• 
Oenoe',  the  ftrongeft  Athenian  town  towards  the  fouthern  frontier  of 
Boeotia.  This  tedious  and  unfuccefsful  operation  enabled  the  Athenians 
to  complete,  without  interruption,  the  fmgular  plan  of  defence  fo  ably 
traced  by  the  bold  genius  of  Pericles.     They  haftened  the  defolation 
of  their  own  fields;  demoliflied  their  delightful  gardens  and  villas, 
which  it  had  been  their  pride  to  adorn ;  and  tranfported,  either  to 
Athens  or  the  ifles,  their  valuable  effects,  their  cattle,  furniture,  and 
even  the  frames  of  their  houfes.     The  numerous  inhabitants  of  the 
country   towns  and   villages,    where    the  more  opulent  Athenians 
commonly  fpent  their  time,  flocked  to  the  capital,  which  was  well 
furniflied  with  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  though  not  of  accommoda- 
tion, for  fuch  a  promifcuous  crowd  of  ftrangers,  with  their  families^ 
flaves,  or  fervants.     Many  people  of  lower  rank,  deftitute  of  private 
dwellings,  were  obliged  to  occupy  the  public  halls,  the  groves  and 
temples,  the  walls  and  battlements.      Even  perfons  of  diftinclion 
were  narrowly  and  meanly  lodged  ;    an  inconvenience  feverely  felt 
by  men  accuftomed  to  live  at  large  in  the  country,  in  rural  eafe  and 
elegance.      But  refentment  againft  the  public  enemy  blunted  the 

3  Z  2  fenfe 
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fenfe  of  perfonal  hardfliip,  and  filenced  the  voice  of  private  com- 
plaint. 

The  confe-  Meanwhile,   the  confederate   army,   having   raifed  the    fiege  of 

vage  Attica.  Ocnoe',  advanced  along  the  eaftern  frontier  of  Attica ;  and,  within 
ixixTn  2  eighty  days  after  the  furprife  of  PlatJEa,  invaded  the  Thriafian  plain, 
A.  C.  431.  the  richeft  ornament  of  the  Athenian  territory.  Having  wafted  that 
valuable  diftridl  with  fire  and  fword,  they  proceeded  to  Eleufis,  and 
from  thence  to  Acharna;,  the  largeft  borough  in  the  province,  and 
only  eight  miles  diftant  from  the  capital.  There  they  continued  an 
imufual  length  of  time,  gradually  demolifhing  the  houfes  and  planta- 
tions, and  daily  exercifmg  every  a£t  of  rapacious  cruelty,  with  a 
view  either  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a  battle,  or  to  difcover  whether 
they  were  unalterably  determined  to  keep  within  their  walls ;  a  rc- 
folution,  which,  if  clearly  afcertained,  would  enable  the  invaders  to 
proceed  with  more  boldnefs  and  efFe«3:,  and  to  carry  on  their  ravages 
with  fecurity,  even  to  the  gates  of  Athens. 

The  A  the-  The  Athenians,  hitherto  intent  on  their  naval  preparations,  had 

their  inju-  cxcrtcd  an  uncommon  degree  of  patience  and  felf-commaud.  But 
their  unruly  paflions  could  no  longer  be  reftrained,  when  they  learned 
the  proceedings  in  Acharnre.  The  proprietors  of  that  rich  and  ex- 
tenfive  diftridt  boafted,  that  they  alone  could  fend  three  thoufand 
brave  fpearmen  into  the  field,  and  lamented,  that  they  fliould  remain 
cooped  up  in  diflionourable  confinement,  while  their  pofTeflions  fell  a 
prey  to  an  hoftile  invader.  Their  animated  complaints  inflamed 
the  kindred  ardor  of  the  Athenian  youth.  It  appeared  unworthy 
of  thofe,  who  had  fo  often  ravaged  with  impunity  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours,  patiently  to  behold  the  defolation  of  their  owm 
Interefted  priefts  announced  approaching  calamity;  feditious  orators 
clamoured  againft  the  timid  counfels  of  Pericles ;  the  impetuous 
youth  required  their  general  to  lead  them  to  battle.  Amidft  this 
popular  commotion,  the  accompliilied  general  and  ftatefman  re- 
mained 
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malned  unmoved,  bravely  refiding  the  ftorm,  or  dexteroufly  eluding 
its  force.  Though  determined  not  to  rifk  an  engagement  with  the 
confederates,  he  feafonably  employed  the  Athenian  and  Theflalian 
cavalry  to  beat  up  their  quarters,  to  intercept  their  convoys,  to  ha- 
rafs,  furprlfe,  or  cut  off  their  advanced  parties.  While  thefe  enter- 
prifes  tended  to  divert  or  appeafe  the  tumult,  a  fleet  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  fail  ravaged  the  defencelefs  coafl  of  Peloponnefus.  A  fqua- 
dron,  lefs  numerous,  made  a  defcent  on  Locris.  The  rebellious  in- 
habitants of  Jigina  were  driven  from  their  poffeflions  ;  an  Athenian 
colony  was  fettled  in  that  ifland.  The  wretched  fugitives,  whofe 
country  had  long  rivalled  Athens  itfelf  in  wealth,  commerce,  and 
naval  power,  received  the  maritime  diftrict  of  Thyria  ^'  from  the 
bounty  of  their  Spartan  protestors. 

Intelligence  of  thefe  proceedings,  and  ftill  more  the  fcarcity  of  Theconfe- 

. r  ^      1  r    ^  ■<     •  r      r\-  derates  eva- 

provilions,   engaged   the   confederates   to   return  to  their  relpeaive   cuate  Attica, 
republics.     Having  advanced  by  the  eaftern,  they  retired  along  the 
weftern,  frontier  of  Attica  ;   every  place  in  their  line  of  march  expe- 
riencing the  fatal  effedts  of  their  refentment  or  rapacity.     Soon  after 
their  retreat,  Pericles,  towards  the  beginning  of  Autumn,  led  out  the 
Athenians  to  ravage  the  neighbouring  and  hoftile  province  of  Me- 
gara.     The  invading  army  was  accidentally  obferved  by  the  fleet, 
while   it   returned   from   the   coafl:   of  Peloponnefus.       The   failors 
haftened  to  fhare  the  danger  and  plunder.     The   whole  Athenian   Pericles  in^ 
force  thus  amounted  to  near  twenty  thoufand  men ;   a  number  far  g^ra' 
more  than  fufiicient  to  deprive  the   Indufl;rious   Megareans  of  the 
hope  of  a  fcanty  harvefl:,  earned  with  infinite  toil  and  care,  in  their 
narrow  unfruitful  territory. 

The  winter  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  important  expedition  on 
either  fide.  The  Corinthians,  long  inured  to  the  fea  in  all  feafons, 
carried  on  indecifive  hoftilities  againfl;  the  Athenian  allies  in  Acar- 

*'  This  diftrift  lay  on   the  frontier  of  the     was  long  an   obje£l   of  contention    between 
Argive  and  Lacedjemonian    territory,    and     thofe  republics.     See  above,  p.  236. 

nania^ 
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nanla.  During  this  inadive  portion  of  the  year,  the  Athenians,  as 
well  as  their  enemies,  \vere  employed  in  celebrating  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  with  much  fun-ereal  pomp,  and  high  encomiums  on  their 
valour'^;  in  diftributing  the  prizes  of  merit  among  the  furviving 
warriors  ;  in  confirming  their  refpedive  alliances  ;  and  in  fortifying 
fuch  places  on  their  frontier  as  feemed  moft  expofed  to  military  ex- 
curiions,  or  naval  defcents. 

The  retnrn  of  fummer  brought  back  into  Attica  the  Peloponnefian 
invaders ;  but  it  likewife  introduced  a  far  more  dreadful  calamity, 
A  deftruiflive  peflilence,  engendered  in  ^Ethiopia,  infefted  Egypt, 
and  fpread  over  great  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Perfia. 
Hillory  does  not  explain  by  what  means  this  fatal  diforder  was  com- 
municated to  Greece.  The  year  had  been  in  other  refpedls  remarkably 
healthful.  As  the  difeafe  firft  appeared  in  the  Piraeus,  the  principal 
Athenian  harbour,  v/e  may  be  allowed  to  conjedure,  that  it  was  im- 
ported from  the  eaft,  either  by  the  Athenian  merchantmen,  or  by 
the  fhips  of  war,  which  annually  failed  to  that  quarter,  in  order  to 
levy  money  on  the  tributary  cities.  When  its  miferable  fymptoms 
broke  out  in  the  Pirseus,  the  inhabitants  fufpedled  that  the  enemy 


*♦  This  mournful  rolemnity,  as  pradifed 
by  the  Athenians,  is  defcribed  by  Thucy- 
dides,  1.  ii.  p.  120.  &  feqq.  The  bones  of 
the  deceafed  were  brought  to  a  tabernacle 
previoufly  ereded  for  receiving  them.  On 
the  day  appointed  for  the  funeral,  they  were 
conveyed  from  thence  in  cyprefs  coffins, 
drawn  on  carriages,  one  for  each  tribe,  to 
the  public  fepulchre  in  the  Ceramicus,  the 
moft  beautiful  fuburb  of  the  city.  Tlie  rela- 
tions of  the  dead  decked  out  the  remains  of 
their  friends,  as  they  judged  moft  proper 
(See  Lyfias  againft  Agoratus).  One  empty 
bier  was  drawn  along  in  honour  of  thole 
whofe  bodies  had  not  been  recovered.  Per- 
fons  of  every  age,  and  of  either  fex,  citizens 
and  ftrangers,  attended  this  folemnity.  When 
the  bones  were  depofited  in  the  earth,  fome 
citizen  of  dignity  and  merit,  named  by  the 


ftate,  mounted  a  lofty  pulpit,  and  pronounced 
the  panegyric  of  the  deceafed,  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  and  the  Athenian  republic.  On  this 
occafion,  Pericles  himfelf  had  been  appointed 
to  that  folemn  office.  He  performed  it  with 
great  dignity.  His  fpeech,  containing  al- 
moft  as  many  ideas  as  words,  is  incapable  of 
abridgment;  nor  does  its  nature  admit  the 
infertion  of  it  intire  in  the  prefent  hiftory,  ia 
which  eloquence  is  merely  confidered  as  aa 
inftrument  of  government,  and  fuch  fpeeches 
only  introduced  as  influenced  public  refolu- 
tions  and  meafures.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  obfervation,  that  his  magnificent  difplay 
of  the  advantages,  the  fecurity,  and  the  glory 
of  Athens,  forms  a  ftriking  contraft  with  the 
unexpefted  calamities  which  foon overwhelmed 
his  unhappy  country, 

had 
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had  poifoned  their  wells.     But  It  foon  extended  over  the  adjoining  chap. 

diftridts,   and  raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  the  populous  ftreets  ■       .      j 
which  furrounded  the  citadel. 

The  malady  appeared  under  various  forms,  in  different  conftitu-  Defcription 

y  •       r        -r      r  ■  •!.,,-  of  that  ma-- 

tions  ;  but  its  Ipecihc  lymptoms  were  uivanably  the  fame.  It  began  lady. 
with  a  burning  heat  in  the  head  ;  the  eyes  were  red  and  inflamed ; 
the  tongue  and  mouth  had  the  colour  of  blood.  The  pain  and  in- 
flammation defcended  to  the  breaft  with  inexpreflible  anguifh ;  the 
fkin  was  covered  with  ulcers  j  the  body  of  a  livid  red  j  the  external 
heat  not  fenfible  to  the  touch,  but  the  internal  fo  violent,  that  the 
flighteft  covering  could  not  be  endured.  An  infatiable  thirft  was  an 
univerfal  fymptom;  and,  when  indulged,  increafed  the  diforder. 
When  the  bowels  were  attacked,  the  patient  expired  in  debility. 
Some  exifted  feven  or  nine  days,  and  died  of  a  fever,  with  apparent 
remains  of  ftrength.  The  life  was  faved,  when  the  internal  vigour 
diverted  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  towards  the  extremities.  Thofe 
who  once  recovered  were  never  dangeroufly  attacked  a  fecond  time, 
from  which  they  conceived  a  vain  hope  of  proving  thenceforth 
fuperior  to  every  bodily  infirmity.  The  diforder,  which  was  always  itseffeflsou 
accompanied  with  an  extreme  dejedion  of  fplrits,  often  impaired  ''*«™'"^5' 
the  judgment,  as  well  as  the  memory.  All  remedies,  human  and 
divine,  were  employed  in  vain  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  this  fatal  con- 
tagion. The  miferable  crowds  perilhed  in  the  temples,  preferring 
unavailing  prayers  to  the  gods.  A  fhocking  fpeftacle  was  feen 
round  the  facred  fountains,  where  multitudes  lay  dead,  or  expired  in 
agonifmg  torture.     At  length  all  medical  alliftance  was  defpifed ''% , 

-5  The  fuppofed  decreeof  the  Atlienians  in  rious.      The   malady  is    minutely  defcribed 

favour  of  Hippocrates,  fays,  that  his  fcholars,  by  Thucydides,  1.  ii.  c.  xlvii.    by  Lucretius, 

fhewed    the   means  both  of  preventing  and  1.  vi.   ver.  1136,   &  feqq.     Diodorus,  1.  xii, 

curing  the  plague.    T15  x?"  Bi^a-Tr-.tM;  a.s(px!^cc,  differs    widely   from    them    both,    probably 

Smpiv^surbai   tat  Xoif(.o» ;    and   again,  "Oww?  te  having  copied  from  Ephorus  and  Theopom- 

I'x.rpiy-ri  So^iio-x.  cca-Sahuic  cui^:i  Tv^  HxjA.vo»ra.c.  Hip-  pus.     Hippocrates  has   feveral   cafes  of  the 

pocrates,  p.  izqo.   This  decree,  therefore,  as  plague  from  Thafos,  Abdera,   &c.    but  not' 

well  as  the  lettersof  Hippocrates,  mentioning  one  from  Athens.     See  Hippocrat.  de  Mor- 

the  plague  at  Athens^aie  unijueftionably  fpu-  bis  Epidem, 

and- 
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and  all  religious  ceremonies  negledled.  Continually  fuffering  or 
apprehending  the  moft  dreadful  calamities,  the  Athenians  became 
equally  regardlefs  of  laws  human  and  divine.  The  fleeting  moment 
only  was  theirs.  About  the  future  they  felt  no  concern,  nor  did 
they  believe  it  of  concern  to  the  gods,  fince  all  alike  perifhed,  guilty 
or  innocent.  Decency  no  longer  impofing  refpedt,  the  only  purfuit 
was  that  of  prefent  pleafure.  To  beings  of  an  hour,  the  dread  of 
punifliment  formed  no  reftraint ;  to  vidims  of  mifery,  confcience 
prefented  no  terrors.  Athens  thus  exhibited  at  once  whatever  is 
moft  affli£ting  in  wretchednefs,  and  moft  miferable  in  vice,  uniting 
to  the  rage  of  difeafe  the  more  deftrudlive  fury  of  unbridled 
paflions. 

■  While  the  city  fell  a  prey  to  thefe  accumulated  evils,  the  country 
was  laid  wafte  by  an  implacable  enemy.  On  the  prefent  occafion, 
the  confederates  advanced  beyond  Athens  ;  they  deftroyed  the  works 
of  the  miners  on  Mount  Laurium ;  and,  having  ravaged  all  that 
fouthern  diftrid,  as  well  as  the  coaft  oppofite  to  Euboea  and  Naxos, 
they  traced  a  line  of  devaftation  along  the  Marathonian  fhore,  the 
glorious  fcene  of  an  immortal  vidory,  obtained  by  the  valour  of 
Athens,  in  defence  of  thofe  very  ftates  by  which  her  own  territories 
were  now  fo  cruelly  defolated. 

If  confcious  wifdom  and  reditude  were  not  fuperior  to  every 
aflault  of  fortune,  the  manly  foul  of  Pericles  muft  have  funk  under 
the  weight  of  fuch  multiplied  calamities.  But  his  fortitude  ftill 
fupported  him  amidft  the  flood  of  public  and  domeftic  woe.  With 
decent  and  magnanimous  compofure,  he  beheld  the  unhappy  fate  of 
his  numerous  and  flouriftiing  family,  fuccefllvely  fnatched  away  by 
the  rapacious  peftilence.  At  the  funeral  of  the  laft  of  his  fons,  he 
dropped,  indeed,  a  few  reludant  tears  of  paternal  tendernefs.  But, 
afhamed  of  this  momentary  weaknels,  he  bent  his  undejeded  mind 
to  the  defence  of  the  republic.  Having  colleded  an  hundred 
Athenian,  together  with  fifty  Chian  or  Lefbian  veflels,  he  failed 

through 
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through  the  Saronic  giilph,  and  ravaged  the  unprotecied  eoafts  of  ^  ^^^^  ^'• 

Elis,  Argos,  and  Laconia.     While  this  armament  \veighed  anchor  in    > — -^ » 

the  Piraeus,  there  happened  an  eclipfc  of  the  fun  ",  which  terrified 
the  fuperftitious  mariners,  whofe  minds  were  ah-eady  clouded  by 
calamity.  The  pilot  of  the  admiral  galley  betrayed  the  moft  un- 
manly cowardice,  when  Pericles,  throwing  a  cloak  before  his  eyes, 
alked,  "whether  the  obfcurity  furprifed  him?"  the  pilot  anfwering 
in  the  negative,  "  Neither,"  rejoined  Pericles,  "  ought  an  eclipfe  of 
the  fun,  occafioned  by  the  intervention  of  the  revolving  planet,  which 
intercepts  its  light." 

Having  arrived  on  the  Argolic  coaft,  the  Athenians  laid  fiege  to  His  unfortu- 
the  facred  city  Epidaurus,  whofe  inhabitants  gloried  in  the  peculiar  "ion  fo'^^he'' 
favour  of  ^fculapius.     The  plague  again  breaking  out  in  the  fleet,  neJ-^P""' 
was  naturally  afcribed  to  the  vengeance  of  that  offended  divinity.  Olymp. 

•'  ^  ■'       Ixxxvii.  3, 

They  raifed  the  fiege  of  Epidaurus ;  nor  were  their  operations  more  A.  c.  430. 
fuccefsful  againil  Troezene,  Hermione,  and  other  Peloponnefian 
cities.  They  took  only  the  fmall  fortrefs  of  Prafise,  a  fea-port  pf 
Laconia ;  after  which  they  returned  to  the  Pir^us,  afflidled  with  the 
peftilence,  and  without  having  performed  any  thing  that  corre- 
fponded  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  armament,  or  the  public  expedla- 

tion. 

The  Athenian  expedition  into  Thrace  was  flill  more  unfortnnate.  Athenians 
Into  that  country  Agnon  conduded  a  body  of  four  thoufand  men,  to  fomnatria 
co-operate  with  Phormio  in  the  fiege  of  Potidsea.     But  in  the  fpace  '^'*^*"- 
of  forty  days,  he  lofl:  one  thoufand  and  fifty  men  in  the  plague ;  and 
the  only  confequence  of  his  expedition  was,  to  infed  the  northern 
army  with  that  melancholy  diforder. 

Thefe  multiplied  difafters  reduced  the  Athenians  to  defpair.  Their  Perlcles  tra- 
fufferings  exceeded  example  and  belief,  while  they  were  deprived  of  '^""*^' 

"  riutarch.  in  Pericle.     But  as  Thucy-     fuch  phsenomena,  I  would  not  warrant  the 
dides  mentions  no  fuch  eclipfe  that  fumrher,     chronology  of  Plutarch, 
although  extremsly   aitentive   in   recording 

Vol.  I.  4  A.  the 
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the  only  expedled  confolation,  the  pleafure  of  revenge.  The  bulk 
of  the  people  defired  peace  on  any  terms.  Ambafladors  were  fent 
to  Sparta,  but  not  admitted  to  an  audience.  The  orators  clamoured, 
and  traduced  Pericles.  The  undifcerning  populace  afcribed  their 
misfortunes  to  the  unhappy  effect  of  his  councils  ;  but  his  magna- 
nimity did  not  yet  forfake  him,  and,  for  the  laft  time,  he  addrefTed 
The  magna-  ^^g  aflemblv :  "  Your  anger,  Athenians !  occafions  no  furprife,  be- 

nimous  firm-  ^  °  ^ 

nefs  of  his  caufe  it  comes  not  Unexpected.  Your  complaints  excite  no  refent- 
the  Athe-  mcut,  becaufc  to  complain  is  the  right  of  the  miferable.  Yet  as 
you  miflake  both  the  caufe  and  the  meafure  of  your  prefent  calamity, 
I  will  venture  to  expofe  fuch  dangerous,  and,  if  not  fpeedily  cor- 
re£ted,  fuch  fatal  errors.  The  juftice  and  neceffity  of  the  war  I 
have  often  had  occafion  to  explain  :  It  is  juft  that  you,  who  have 
protected  and  faved,  fhould  govern  Greece  ;  it  is  neceflary,  if  you 
would  aflert  your  pre-eminence,  that  you  fhould  now  refift  the  Pe- 
loponnefians.  On  maintaining  this  refolution,  not  your  honour 
only,  but  your  fafety,  depends.  The  fovereignty  of  Greece  cannot, 
like  an  empty  pageant  of  grandeur,  be  taken  up  with  indifference, 
or  without  danger  laid  down.  That  well-earned  dominion,  which 
you  have  fometimes  exercifed  tyrannically,  muft  be  upheld  and  de- 
fended, otherwife  you  muft  fubmit,  without  refource,  to  the  refentment 
of  your  injured  allies,  and  the  animofity  of  your  inveterate  enemies. 
The  hardfhips,  to  which  you  were  expofed  from  the  latter,  I  fore- 
faw  and  foretold  ;  the  peftilence,  that  fudden  and  improbable  dif- 
after,  it  was  impoffible  for  human  prudence  to  conjecture  ;  yet 
great  and  unexpected  as  our  calamities  have  been,  and  continue, 
they  are  ftill  accidental  and  tranfitory,  while  the  advantages  of  this 
neceflary  war  are  permanent,  and  its  glory  will  be  immortal.  The 
greatnefs  of  that  empire,  which  we  ftrive  to  uphold,  extends  beyond 
the  territories  of  our  moft  difl;ant  allies.  Of  the  two  elements,  def- 
tined  for  the  ufe  of  men,  the  fea  and  the  land,  we  abfolutely  com- 
mand the  one,  nor  is  there  any  kingdom,  or  republic,  or  confede- 
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racy  that  pretends  to  dlfputc  our  domlniou.     Let  ihis  confideration    ^  ^J^  ^' 

elevate  our  hopes  ;  and  perfonal  afflidions  will  difappear  at  the  view  of   ' « ' 

public  profperity.  Let  us  bear,  with  refignation,  the  ftrokes  of  pro- 
vidience ;  and  >\'e  Ihall  repel,  with  vigour,  the  aflaults  of  your  enemies. 
It  is  the  hereditary  and  glorious  diftindion  of  our  republic,  never  to 
yield  to  adverfity.  We  have  defied  danger,  expended  treafure  and 
blood  ;  and,  amidft  obftinate  and  formidable  wars,  augmented  the 
power,  and  extended  the  fame,  of  a  city  unrivalled  in  wealth,  po- 
puloufnefs,  and  fplendour,  and  governed  by  laws  and  inftitutions 
worthy  its  magnificence  and  renown.  If  Athens  muft  periflx 
(as  what  human  grandeur  is  not  fubjed  to  decay  ?)  let  her  never 
fall,  at  leaft,  through  o//r  pufillanimity ;  a  fall  that  would  cancel 
the  merit  of  cur  former  virtue,  and  deftroy  at  once  that  edifice 
of  glory  which  it  has  been  the  work  of  ages  to  rear.  When 
our  walls  and  harbours  are  no  more  ;  when  the  terror  of  our 
navy  fhall  have  ceafed,  and  our  external  magnificence  fallen  to  de- 
cay, the  glory  of  Athens  fhall  remain.  This  is  the  prize  which  I 
have  hitherto  exhorted,  and  flill  exhort  you  to  defend,  regardlefs  of 
the  clamours  of  floth,  the  fufpicions  of  cowardice,  or  the  perfecution 
01  envy. 

Such  were  the  fentiments  of  Pericles,  who,  on  this  occafion,  de-  Death  and 
clared  to  his  aflembled  countrymen,  with  the  freedom  of  confcious   ptrkies"  °^ 
merit,  that  he  felt  himfelf  inferior  to  none   in  wifdom  to  difcover,   O'/mp. 

...  Ixxxvii,  4. 

and  abilities  to  explain  and  promote,  the  meafures  moft  honourable  A.  C.  429. 
and  ufeful ;  that  he  was  a  fincere  and  ardent  lover  of  the  republic, 
unbiafled  by  the  didates  of  felfifhnefs,  unfeduced  by  the  allurements 
of  partiality,  and  fuperior  to  the  temptations  of  avarice.  The  anger 
of  the  Athenians  evaporated  in  impofing  on  him  a  fmall  fine,  and 
foon  after  they  re-eleded  him  general.  The  integrity  and  manly 
firmnefs  of  his  mind  reftored  the  fainting  courage  of  the  republic. 
They  refcued  the  dignity  of  Pericles  from  the  rage  of  popular 
frenzy ;    but  they  could  not  defend  his  life  againfl  the  infedious 

4  A   2  malignity 
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XV. 


C  JI  A  P.    malignity  of  the  peftilence.     He  died  two  years  and  fix  months  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  the  war.     The  charader  which  he  draws 
of  himfelf  is  confirmed  by  the  impartial  voice  of  hiftory,  which  adds 
a  few  circumftances  proper  to  confirm  the  texture  of  a  virtuous  and 
lafting  fame.     During  the  firft  invafion   of  the  Peloponnefians,  he 
declared  that  he  would  convey  his  extenfive  and  valuable  eftate  to 
the  public,  if  it  fliould  be  excepted  from  the  general  devaftation,  by 
the  policy  or  the  gratitude  of  Archidamus,  his  hereditary  gueft  and 
friend".     Yet  this  generous  patriot  lived  with  the  moft  exemplary 
ceconomy  in  his  perfonal  and  domeftic  expence.     His  death-bed  was 
furrounded  by  his  numerous  admirers,  who  dwelt  with  complacence 
on   the  illuftrious    exploits    of   his  glorious   life.      While   they   re- 
counted the  wifdom  of  his  government,  and  enumerated  the  long 
feries  of  his  victories  by  fea  and  land,  "  You  forget,"  faid  the  dying 
ftatefman  and  fage,  "  you  forget  the  only  valuable  part  of  my  cha- 
rader  :    None  of  my  fellow-citizens  was  ever  compelled,    through 
any  a£lion  of  mine,  to   affume  a  mourning  robe  "."     He  expired, 
teaching  an  invaluable  leflbn  to  human  kind,  that  in  the  lafl:   im- 
portant hour,  when  all  other  objeds  difappear,  or  lofe  their  value, 
the  recolledion    of    an   innocent  life  is  ftill   prefent   to   the   mind, 
and  ftill  affords  confolation,  more  valuable  than  Pericles  could  de- 
rive from  his  nine  trophies  ereded  over  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
from  his   long   and  profperous  adminiftration    of  forty  years,    the 
depth  of  his  political  wifdom,    the   perfedion  of  his   military  and 
naval  fkill,  and  the  immortal  fame  of  his  unrivalled  eloquence. 

»7  Thucydid.  p.  108.  "  Plut.  in  Pericl. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     xvr. 

Subfequent  Eve?7ts  of  the  War. — Platcea  taken. — Revolt 
of  Lefbos. — Defcription  a?id  Hijiory  of  that  If  and. — - 
Nature  of  its  Political  ConneEiio7i  with  Athens. — 
Addrefs  of  Lefbos. — Its  Capital  hefieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians.— Meafures  of  the  Peloponitefa7is  for  relieving 
it. — Mitylene  furrenders. — Deliberations  in  Athefis 
concerning  the  T'reatme?it  of  the  Prifoners. — Refettle- 
mejit  of  the  Affairs  of  Lefbos. — 'The  Corinthians  fo- 
mcTit  FaBions  in  Corcyra. — Sedition  in  that  If  and.— • 
The  contending  FaElions  refpeEiively  fupported  by  the 
Athenians  and  Pelopon7iefans. — Progrefsy  Termi7ia- 
tion^  and  Co7ifequences  of  the  Sedition, 

TH  E  dignity  and  vigour  of  the  republic  feemed  to  perlfli  with    CHAP. 
Pericles,  and  feveral  years  elapfed  fcarcely  diftinguifhed  by    i  _^^'^'  ,, 
any  event  that  tended  to  vary  the  uniformity,  much  lefs  to  decide  Events  of  the 

•^  four  follow- 

the  fortune,  of  the  war.     While  the  Peloponnefians  invaded  Attica  ing  y^rs  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  annually  ravaged  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus.     In   oiymp.' 
vain  the  inhabitants   of  that  country,  little  accuftomed  to  the  fea,  a^'cTazq— 
colleded  fhips,  and   ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours   to  contend  with  ^^S- 
the  experienced  flcill  of  the  Athenian  mariners.     They  were  always 
defeated,  and   often  by  an  inferior  force;    one  proof  among  many, 
that  naval  fuperiority  Is  flowly  acquired,  and  flowly  loft.     Neither 
the  Athenians  nor  the  Peloponnefians  derived  any  effedual  afliftance 
from  their  refpeflive   alliances  with  Sitalces  and  Perdiccas.      The 

former* 
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Taking  of 
Potidsa  : 
Olymp. 
Ixxxvii.  4. 
A.  C.  4.29. 


Of  Plata:a. 
Olymp. 
Ixxxviii.   2. 
A.  C.  +27. 


former,  reinforced  by  many  independent  tribes  of  Thrace,  who  were 
aUured  to  his  ftandard  by  the  hopes  of  pkmder,  poured  down  an 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  on  the  Macedonian  coafl:.  But  a 
hafty  agreement  between  the  two  kings  diffipated  that  numerous 
and  defultory  band  with  the  fame  rapidity  with  which  it  had  been 
colle£ted '. 

One  benefit  indeed  the  Athenians  received  from  Sltalces,  if  that 
can  be  reckoned  a  benefit,  which  enabled  them  to  commit  an  adiou 
of  atrocious  cruelty  :  He  put  into  their  hands  Arifla:us,  the  Co- 
rinthian, a  bold  and  determined  enemy  of  their  republic ;  and 
a£lually  travelling  through  Thrace  into  Perfia,  to  folicit  money 
from  Artaxerxes  to  fupport  the  war  againft  them.  Both  ArlflGCus 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  embafly  fuffered  a  painful  and  ignominious 
death. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  adverfe  parties  was  equally  balanced  in  the 
fieges  of  Potidaea  and  Platxa.  The  former,  having  furrendered  on 
capitulation,  was  occupied  by  new  inhabitants.  The  expelled  citi- 
zens retired  to  Olynthus  and  other  places  of  the  Chalcidice',  where 
they  ftrengthened  and  exafperated  the  foes  of  Athens.  Plataza  alfo 
capitulated  after  a  long  and  fpirited  refiftance  during  five  years. 
Notwithftanding  the  warm  and  aifeding  remonftrances  of  the  citi- 
zens who  had  aded  fuch  an  illuftrious  part  in  the  Perfian  war,  when 
the  Thebans  behaved  moft  difgracefully,  the  capitulation  was  fliame- 
fully  violated  by  the  Spartans,  who  facrificed  to  the  refentment  of 
Thebes,  the  eternal  enemy  of  Plataea,  two  hundred  brave  men,  whofe 
courage  and  fidelity  merited  a  better  fate.  But  the  youth  of  Plata-a 
fiill  flouriflied  in  the  bofom  of  Athens,  and  were  deflined,  in  a  fu- 
ture age,  to  reaflume  the  dignity  of  independent  government,  which 
always  formed  the  highefl  ambition  of  their  fmall  but  magnanimous 
community. 

'  Thucydid.  p.  167 — 170. 


Among 


iOand. 
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Among  the  tranfadlions  cf  this   otherwife  unimportant  period,    G  H  A  P. 

A.  V  !• 

happened  the  revolt  of  LePoos,  and  the  feditlon  of  Corcyra.     Both  ' ^ — -J" 

events  deeply  aifefted  the  intereft  of  Athens  ;    and  the  former  is  dif-  Lefbos. 
tinguifned   by  fuch   circumftances  as  fcrve   to  explain  the   political 
condition  of  the  times,  while  the  latter  exhibits  a  flriking  but  gloomy 
pidlure  of  Grecian  manners. 

The  ifland  of  Lefbos,  extending  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  Defcnptlon 

in  T'    t  •  ^'^'^  hiftory 

in   circumference,  is  the  largeft,  except  Luboea,  in  the  iEgean  fea.    of  that 
Originally  planted  by  Eolians,  Lefbos  was  the  mother  of  many  Eolic 
colonies.     They  were  eftablifhed  on  the  oppofite  continent,  and  fe- 
parated  from  their  metropolis  by  a  ftrait  of  feven  miles,  which  ex- 
pands itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Thebe,  and  is  beautifully  diverfified  by 
the  Hecatonnefian   and  Arginuifian   ifles,    of  old  facred  to  Apollo. 
The  happy  temperature  of  the  climate  of  Lefbos  confpired  with  the 
rich  fertility  of  the  foil  to  produce  thofe  delicious  fruits,  and  thofe 
exquifite  wines,  which  are  flill  acknowledged  by  modern  travellers 
to  deferve  the  encomiums  fo  liberally  bellowed  on  them  by  ancient 
writers  \     The  convenience  of  its  harbours  furniflied  another  fource 
of  wealth  and  advantage  to  this  delightful  ifland,  which,  as  early  as 
the  age  of  Homer,  was  reckoned  populous  and  powerful,  and,  like 
the  reft  of  Greece  at  that  time,  governed  by  the  moderate  jurifdic- 
tion  of  hereditary  princes.     The  abufe  of  royal   power  occafioned 
the  diflblution  of  monarchy  in  Lefbos,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing ifles.     The  rival   cities  of  Mitylene   and  Methymna  contended 
for  republican  pre-eminence.     The  former  prevailed ;    and  having 
reduced  Methymna,  as  well  as  fix  cities  of  inferior  note,  began  to 
extend  its  dominion  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  ifland,  and 
conquered  a  confiderable   part  of  Troas.     Meanwhile  the  internal 
government  of  Mitylene'  was  often  difturbed  by  feditlon,  and  fome- 
times  ufurped  by  tyrants.     The   wife  Pittacus,   contemporary  and 

*  Monf.  de  Guys,  Tournefort,  &c.  agree     ticulars,  in  the  text,  concerning  Lelbos,  are 
with   Horace    (paffim)  and  Strabo,    1.  xiii.     extradled. 

p.  584—657,  from  which  the  following  par- 

rlval 
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CHAP,    nval   of  Solon,  endeavoured   to  remedy  thefe  evils   by  crivintr  his 

XVI.  .        '.      ,  J    t>        b 

\.^— v—^-/    countrymen  a  body  of  laws,  comprifed  ia  lix  hundred  verfes,  which 

adjufted  their  political  rights,  and  regulated  their  behaviour  and  man- 
ners. TheLefbians  afterwards  undervv^entthofe  general  re vchmons, to 
which  both  the  iflands  and  the  continent  of  Afia  Minor  were  expofed 
from  the  Lydian  and  Perfian  power.  Delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
Perfia  by  the  fuccefsful  valour  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  Lefbians, 
as  well  as  all  the  Greek  fettlements  around  them,  fpurned  the  tyran- 
nical authority  of  Sparta  and  Paufanias,  and  ranged  themfelves  un- 
der the  honourable  colours  of  Athens,  which  they  thenceforth  con- 
tinued to  refpe£l  in  peace,  and  to  follow  in  war. 
Nature  of  its  In  the  cxcrcife  of  power  the  Athenians  difplayed  principles 
neaion  with  totally  different  from  thofe  by  which  they  had  attained  it.  The 
confederacy  between  Athens  and  Lefbos  was  ftill  fupported,  however, 
by  mutual  fear  rather  than  by  reciprocal  affection.  During  peace, 
the  Lefbians  dreaded  the  navy  of  Athens  ;  the  Athenians  feared  to 
lofe  the  affiftance  of  Lefbos  in  war.  Befides  this,  the  Athenians 
were  of  the  Ionic,  the  Lefbians  of  the  Eolic,  race  ;  and  the  latter 
juftly  regretted  that  the  allies  of  Athens  fliould  be  fucceffively  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  fubje<Sts.  They  perceived  the  artful  po- 
licy of  that  republic  in  allowing  the  Chians  and  Lefbians  alone  to 
retain  the  femblance  of  liberty.  While  the  Chians  and  Lefbians, 
ftill  free  in  appearance,  affifled  in  fubduing  the.  other  confederates 
of  Athens,  that  ambitious  republic  was  always  furniflied  with  a 
plaufible  juftification  of  her  general  oppreflion  and  tyranny ;  fmce 
it  was  natural  to  imagine  that  men,  left  to  the  unreftrained  liberty 
of  choice,  fliould,  in  matters  indifferent  to  themfelves,  prefer  the 
caufe  of  juftice  to  that  of  ufurpation.  But  even  the  apparent  free- 
dom which  the  Lefbians  enjoyed  had  become  extremely  precarious. 
They  felt  themfelves  under  the  difagreeable  neceffity  to  footh,  to 
bribe,  and  to  flatter  the  Athenian  demagogues,  and  ia  all  their 
tranfadtions  with  that  imperious  people,  to  teftify  the  moft  mortifying 

deference 
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deference  and  fubmiffion.  Notwithftanding  their  watchful  attention  ^  ^  A  P. 
never  defignedly  to  offend,  they  were  conthiually  endangered  by  u.  'w-  -^ 
the  quarrelfome  humour  of  a  capricious  multitude,  and  had  reafon 
to  dread,  left,  in  confequence  of  fome  unexpedled  guft  of  paffion, 
thev  fhoU'Id  be  compelled  to  demolifli  their  walls,  and  to  furrender 
their  fliipping,  the  punifliments  already  infiidted  on  fuch  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands  as  had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Athens. 

This  uneafv  fituation  naturally  difpofed  the  Lefbians,  amidft  the  M<?a/urfs  of 

-'  •'         '■      ^  the  Lefbians 

calamities  of  the  fecond  Peloponnefian  invafion,  heightened  by  the  previous  to 
plague  at  Athens,  to  watch  an  opportunity  to  revolt.     The  follow- 
ing year  was  employed  in  aflembling  the  fcattered  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  within  the  walls  of  Mitylene',  in  ftrengthening  thefe  walls,  in 
fortifying  their  harbours,  in  augmenting  their  fleet,  and  in  colledt- 
Ing  troops  and  provifions  from  the  fertile  fhores  of  the  Euxine  fea. 
But  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,    their  defign,    yet  unripe  for  ciymp. 
execution,  was   made  known   to  the  Athenians  by  the  inhabitants  a^c!'428'. 
of  Tenedos,  the  neighbours  and  enemies  of  Lefbos,  as  well  as  by 
the  citizens  of  Methymna,  the  ancient  rival  of  Mitylene,   and  by 
feveral  malcontents  in  the  Lefblan  capital.     Notwithftanding   the 
concurrence  of  fuch  powerful  teftimonies,  the  Athenian  magiftrates 
affeded  to  difbelieve  intelligence,  which  their  diftreffed  circumftances 
rendered  peculiarly  alarming.     The  Lefbians,  it  was  fald,  could  ne7 
ver  think  of  forfaking  the  alliance  of  a  country,  which  had  always 
treated  them  with  fuch  diftingulfhed  favour,  how  powerfully  foever. 
they  might  be  urged  to  that  meafure  by  the  Thebans,  their  Eollan 
brethren,   and  the  Spartans,  their  ancient  confederates.     Ambaffa- 
dors,  however,  were  fent  to  Lefbos,  defiring  an  explanation  of  ru- 
mours fo  dilhonourable  to  the  fidelity  and  gratitude  of  the  Ifland. 

The  ambaflfadors  having  confirmed  the  report,  Athens  equipped  Aaivhy  of 
a  fleet  of  forty  fail,  intending  to  attack  the  enemy  by  furprlfe,  while  ^''^^"•" 
they  celebrated,  with  univerfal  confent,  the  anniverfary  feftival  of 
Apollo,  on  the  promontory  of  Malea.     But  this  defign  was  rendered 
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abortive  by  the  diligence  of  a  Mitylenian  traveller,  who  pafling  from 
Athens  to  Euboea,  advanced  northward  to  Geraiflos,  and  embarking 
in  a  merchant  veflel,  reached  Lefbos  in  lefs  than  three  days  from  the 
time  that  he  undertook  this  important  fervice.  His  feafonable  ad- 
vice not  only  prevented  the  Mytelenians  from  leaving  their  city, 
but  prepared  them  to  appear,  at  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  in  a  to- 
lerable pofture  of  defence.  This  ftate  of  preparation  enabled  them 
to  obtain  from  Cleippidas,  the  Athenian  admiral,  a  fufpenfion  of 
hoftiUties,  until  they  difpatched  an  embafly  to  Athens,  to  remove, 
as  they  pretended,  the  groundlefs  refentment  of  the  people,  and 
to  give  ample  fatisfadtion  to  the  magillrates. 

On  the  part  of  the  Lefbians,  this  tranfadlion  was  nothing  more 
than  a  contrivance  to  gain  time.  They  expedled  no  favour  or  for- 
givenefs  from  the  Athenian  aflembly :  and  while  this  illulive  nego- 
ciation  was  carrying  on  at  Athens,  other  ambafTadors  went  fecretly 
to  Sparta,  requefting  that  the  Lefbians  might  be  admitted  into  the 
Peloponnefian  confederacy,  and  thus  entitled  to  the  protedtion  of 
that  powerful  league.  The  Spartans  referred  them  to  the  general 
aflembly,  which  was  to  be  foon  held  at  Olympia,  to  folemnize  the 
moft  fplendid  of  all  the  Grecian  feflivals.  After  the  games  were 
ended,  and  the  Athenians,  who  Uttle  expe£led  that  fuch  matters 
were  in  agitation,  had  returned  home^  the  Lefbian  ambafTadors  were' 
favourably  heard  in  a  general  convention  of  the  Peloponnefian  repre- 
fentatives  or  deputies,  from  whom  they  received  aflurance  of  im- 
mediate and  effecf^ual  affiftance. 

This  promife,  however,  was  not  pundlually  performed.  The  eyes 
of  the  Athenians  were  at  length  opened  ;  and  while  the  Peloponne- 
fians  prepared  or  deliberated,  their  more  adive  enemies  had  already 
taken  the  field.  Various  fkirmifhes,  in  which  the  iflanders  fhewed 
little  vigour  in  their  ov-rn  defence,  engaged  the  neighbouring  f^ates 
of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  to  fend,  on  the  firft  fummons,  confiderable 
fupplies  of  troops  to  their  Athenian  confederates ;  but  as  the  com- 
bined 
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bined  forces  were  ftill  infufficient  completely  to  Inveft  Mkylene',  a  ^  ^J^  ^^ 

powerful  reinforcement  was  fent  from  Athens ;  and  before  the  be-    (— — v ' 

ginning  of  winter,  the  place  was  blocked  up  by  land,  while  an  Athe- 
nian fleet  occupied  the  harbour. 

The  unfavourable  feafon,  and  ftill  more,  that  dilatorinefs  which  fo  Meafures  of 

the  Pelopon- 

often  obftrudled  the  meafures  of  the  confederates,  prevented  timely  ncfians  for 
aid  from  arriving  at  Mitylene.  But  in  order  to  make  a  diverfion  in 
favour  of  their  new  allies,  the  Peloponnefians  affembled  a  confider- 
able  armament-  at  the  Ifthmus,  intending  to  convey  their  fhips  over 
land  from  Corinth  to  the  fea  of  Athens,  that  they  might  thus  infeft  the 
Athenian  fhores  with  their  fleet,  while  the  army  carried  on  its  ufual 
ravages  in  the  central  parts  of  Attica.  The  activity  of  the  Athenians 
defeated  this  defign.  Notwithftanding  their  numerous  fquadrons  on 
the  coafts  of  Peloponnefus,  Thrace,  and  Lefbos,  they  immediately 
fitted  out  an  hundred  fail  to  defend  their  own  fhores.  The  Pelopon- 
nefian  failors,  who  had  been  haftily  collected  from  the  maritime 
towns,  foon  became  difgufted  with  an  expedition,  attended  with 
unforefeen  difiiculties ;  and,  as  autumn  advanced,  the  militia  from 
the  inland  country  grew  impatient  for  returning  to  their  fields  and 
vineyards.  During  winter,  the  Mytelenians  were  ftill  difappointed 
in  their  hope  of  relief.  They  were  encouraged,  however,  to  perfe- 
vere  in  refiftance,  by  the  arrival  of  Salxthus,  a  Spartan  general  of 
conliderable  meiit,  who  having  landed  in  an  obfcure  harbour  of  the 
ifland,  travelled  by  land  towards  Mitylene  ;  and,  during  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  night,  paffed  the  Athenian  wall  of  circumvallation,  by  fa- 
vour of  a  breach  made  by  a  torrent.  Salsethus  gave  the  befieged 
fi-efh  affurances,  that  a  powerful  fleet  would  be  fent  to  their  aflifl:- 
,ance  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  that,  at  the  fame  time,  the  Athe- 
nians fhould  be  haralTed  by  an  invafion  more  terrible  and  deftrudtive, 
ihan  any  which  they  had  yet  experienced. 

The  latter  part  of  the  promife  was  Indeed  performed.     The  Pelo-  Imp-udent 
^onnefians  invaded  Attica.    Whatever  had  been  fpared  in  former  in-   Alcidas.° 

4B  2  curfionsj 
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CHAP,    curfions,  now  fell  a  prey  to  their  fury.     But  after  the  fprhig  was 
■    confiderably  advanced,  the  long-expedled  fleet    was    looked    for   ia 
ixxxvni  2.     vain.    The  fame  procraftination  and  difficulties  ftill  retarded  the  pre- 
A.  C.  427.     parations  of  the  confederates  ;  and  vi'hen  at  length  forty  fail  were 
coUeded,    the  command  was  bellowed  on  the  Spartan  Alcidas,   a 
man  totally  devoid  of  that  fpirit  and  judgment  efl'cntial  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  naval  commander.     Inftead  of  failing  diredlly  to  the  re- 
lief of  Mitylene,  he  wafted   much   precious   time   in  purfuing   the 
Athenian  merchantmen,  in  haraffing  the  unfortified  iflands,  and  in 
alarming  the  defencelefs  and  unwarlike  inhabitants  of  Ionia,  who 
could    fcarcely  recover  from  their  aftonifhment,   at  feeing  a  Pelo- 
ponnefian  fleet  in  thofe  feas.     Many  trading  vefl'els,  that  failed  be- 
tween  the  numerous  iflands  and   harbours  of  that  extenfive  coaft, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Alcidas;  for  when  they  defcried  his  fquadron, 
they  attempted   not  to-  avoid  it ;   many  fearlefsly  approached  it,  as 
certainly  Athenian.       In  confequence   of  this   imprudence,  Alcidas 
took  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  whom  he  butchered  in  cold  blood' 
at  Myonefus. 
Mitylene  This  barbarity  only  difgraced  himfelf,   and  injured  the  Spartan 

oiymp"  "       caufe  in  Afia,  many  cities  of  which  were  previoufly  ripe  for  revolt. 
^A^c"^  2^'     Before  he  attempted  to  accomplifh  the  main  obje£t  of  his  expedition, 
the  opportunity  was  for  ever  loft  by  the  furrender  of  Mitylene.    De- 
fpalr  of  alTiftance,  and  fcarcity  of  provifions,  had  obliged  Salxthus^ 
who  began  himfelf  by   this  time  to  fufped  that  the  Peloponnefians 
liad  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  fuccouring  the  place,  to  arm  ^  the  po- 
pulace, in  order  to  make  a  vigorous  alfault  on  the  Athenian  lines. 
But  the  lower  ranks  of  men,  who  in  Lefbos,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
Grecian  ifles,  naturally  favoured  the  caufe  of  Athens,  the  avowed 
patron  of  democracy,  no  fooner  received  their  armour,  than  they 
refufed  obeying  their  fuperiors,  and  threatened,  that  unlefs  the  corn 

^  He   gave   the  populace,  who  were  be-     p.  188.     Englilh  cannot  imitate  his  expref- 
fore  light- armed  J  heavy  armour.    Thucydid.     fion  :  jTr^ii^d  t»>  ^)if*ov  TjcTj^ii  4-'''»>' o»7«. 

were 
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were  fpeedily  brought  to  the  market-place,  and  equally  divided  among  CHAP, 
all  the  citizens,  they  would  inftantly  fubmit  to  the  befiegers.  The  <  x  ^, 
ariflocratical  party  prudently  yielded  to  the  torrent  of  popular  fur}"-, 
which  they  had  not  llrength  to  refill ;  and  juftly  apprehenfive  left  a 
more  obftinate  defence  might  totally  exclude  them  from  the  be- 
nefit of  capitulation,  they  furrendered  to  Paches,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, on  condition  that  none  of  the  prifoners  fhould  be  enflaved 
or  put  to  death,  until  their  agents,  who  were  immediately  fent  to 
implore  the  clemency  of  Athens,  fhould  return  with  the  fentence  of 
that  republic. 

The  terms  were  accepted  and  ratified  ;  but  fuch  were  the  furious  Terror  of  the- 
refentments  which  prevailed  in  that  age,  fuch  the  dark  fufpicions,  and  jives""  '^^^ 
fuch  the  total  difregard  to  all  laws  of  juftice  and  humanity,  that  the 
Athenian  army  had  no  fooner  taken  pofleffion  of  the  place,  than  the 
ehief  authors  and  abettors  of  the  revolt,  judging  it  imprudent  to  truft 
their  fafety  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  fandtity  of  oaths,  flew 
for  protection  to  their  temples  and  altars.  This  unfeafonable  diffi- 
dence (for  Paches  appears  to  have  united  uncommon  humanity  with 
a  daring  fpirit,  and  great  military  abilities)  difcovered  confcious 
guilt,  and  enabled  the  Athenians  to  diftinguifh  between  their  friends 
and  enemies.  The  latter  w^ere  protected  by  Paches,  and  prevailed 
on  to  withdraw  from  their  fanduaries.  He  afterwards  fent  them  to 
the  ifle  of  Tenedos,  until  their  fate,  as  well  as  that  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, fhould  be  finally  determined  by  the  Athenian  re- 
public. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mltylenian  ambaffadors,  the  They  are 
people  of  Athens  had  aflembled  to  deliberate  on  this  important  fubjedl.   deatTby  an 
Agitated  by  the  giddy  tranfports  of  triumph  over  the  rebellious  ingra-  ^gg*"""'^"  ^^' 
titude  and  perfidy  of  a  people,  who,  though  diftingulfhed  by  peculiar 
favours,  had  abandoned  and  betrayed  their  protedors  in  the  feafon 
of  danger,  the  Athenians  doomed  to  death  all  the  Mitylenian  citi-- 
zens,  and  condemned  the  women  and  children  to  perpetual  fervi- 

tude.- 
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C  HA  r.  tude.  In  one  day  the  bill  was  propofed,  the  decree  pafled,  and 
V. — sf—^  the  fame  evening  a  galley  was  difpatched  to  Paches,  conveying  this 
cruel  and  bloody  refolution.  But  the  night  left  room  for  reflexion  ; 
the  feelings  of  humanity  were  awakened  by  the  flings  of  remorfe. 
In  the  morning  having  afTembled,  as  ufual,  in  the  public  fquare, 
men  were  furprifed  and  pleafed  to  find  the  fentiments  of  their  neigh- 
bours exadly  correfponding  with  their  own.  Their  dejefted  coun- 
tenances met  each  other ;  they  lamented,  with  one  accord,  the  rafh- 
nefs  and  ferocity  of  their  paffion,  and  bewailed  the  unhappy  fate  of 
Mitylene,  the  deftined  objedt  of  their  mifguided  frenzy.  The  Mi- 
tylenian  ambafladors  availed  themfelves  of  this  fudden  change  of  fen- 
timent ;  a  new  affembly  was  convened,  and  the  queftion  fubmittcd 
to  a  fecond  deliberation. 
Charaaer  of  A  turbulent  impetuous  eloquence  had  raifed  the  audacious  profli- 
gacy of  Cleon,  from  the  lowed  rank  of  life,  to  a  high  degree  of  au- 
thority in  the  Athenian  aflembly.  The  multitude  were  deceived  with 
his  artifices,  and  pleafed  with  his  frontlefs  impudence,  which  they 
called  boldnefs,  and'  manly  opennefs  of  charadcr.  His  manners 
they  approved,  in  proportion  as  they  rcfembled  their  own  ;  and  the 
worft  of  his  vices  found  advocates  among  the  dupes  of  his  pretended 
patriotifm.  This  violent  demagogue,  whofe  arrogant  *  prefumption 
fo  unworthily  fucceeded  the  enlightened  magnanimity  of  Pericles, 
had,  in  the  former  afiembly,  propofed  and  carried  the  fanguinary 
decree  againft  Mitylene'.  He  fllU  perfevered  in  fupporting  that  atro- 
cious meafiire,  and  upbraided  the  weak  and  wavering  ccunfels  of  his 
countrymen,  liable  to  be  fliaken  by  every  guft  of  paflion,  and  totally 
incapable  of  that  {lability  eflential  in  the  management  of  great  af- 
fairs, and  particularly  indifpenfable  in  the  government  of  diftant 
dependencies. 

♦  The  charafter  of  Cleon,  (ketched  in  mi-  we  could  not  fafely  tiuft  the  defcription  of  the 

niature  by  Thucydides,  pp.  193,  and  266,  is  angry  fatirift,  who  bore  a  perfoiial  gruJge  to 

painted  at  full  length  by  Ariflophanes,  in  his  Cleon,  unlefs  the  principal  (Irokes  werejufti- 

jCemedyoftheiTWi.<,  "  The  Horfemen,"  Yet  lied  by  the  impartial  narrative  of  Thucydides. 

"  Such 
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"  Such  a  temper  of  mind  (he  had  often  ventured  to  declare,  and    ^  ^^^  ^• 

would  repeat  the    fame    difagreeable    truth    as  often  as  their  folly    ' — j 

obliged  him)  was  alike  unworthy,  and  incapable,  of  command.  That  forces  thae 
a  democracy  was  unfit  for  fovereign  rule,  paft  experience  convinced 
him,  and  the  prefent  inftance  now  confirmed  his  opinion.  The 
empire  of  Athens  could  not  be  maintained  without  an  undivided  at- 
tachment, an  unalterable  adherence,  to  the  intereft  and  honour  of  the 
republic.  But  the  mafters  of  Greece  were  the  flaves  of  their  own 
capricious  paflions  ;  excited  at  will  by  the  perfidious  voice  of  ve- 
nal fpeakers,  bribed  to  betray  them.  Lulled  to  a  fatal  repofe  by 
the  foftnefs  of  melodious  words,  they  forgot  the  dignity  of  the  ftate, 
and  reftrained  their  perfonal  refentment  againft  multiplied  and  un- 
provoked injuries.  What  was  ftill  more  dangerous,  they  invited, 
by  an  ill-judged  lenity,  the  imitation  and  contimiance  of  fuch  crimes 
as  muft  terminate  in  public  difgrace,  and  inevitable  ruin.  What  elfe 
can  be  expetfled  from  pardoning  the  aggravated  guilt  of  Mitylene  I 
Encouraged  by  this  weaknefs,  muft  not  the  neighbouring  cities  and 
iilands,  vvhofe  refources  form  the  principal  vigour  of  the  republic, 
greedily  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  Ihaking  off  the  yoke,,  which 
they  have  long  reludantly  borne  ;  and  follow  the  example  of  a  re- 
volt, which,  without  prefenting  them  with  the  fear  of  danger,  promifes 
them  the  hope  of  deliverance  ?" 

This  fanguinary  fpeech   was  anfwered  by  Dcodatus,  a  man  en-  Deodatusop- 
dowcd  with  an  amiable  moderation  of  mind,  joined  to  a  profound  equal  addref* 
knowledge  of  government,  and  a  deep  infight  into  human  nature.     "    ^"  " 
In  the  former  aflcmbly,    this  refpe£lable  charader  had   ventured, 
almoft  fingle  and  alone,  to  plead  the  caufe  of  the  Mityleneans,  and 
to  aflert  the  rights  of  humanity.  He  obferved,  "  that  aflemblies  were 
liable  to  be  mifled  by  the  fury  of  refentment,  as  well  as  by  the 
weaknefs  of  compaflion  ;  and  that  errors  of  the  former  kind  were 
often  attended  by  confequences  no  lefs  deftrudive,  and  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  far  more  bitter  repeatai:ice.     Againft  vague  flanders  and- 

calumny 
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CHAP,  calumny  no  m^^n  is  fecure  ;  but  a  true  patriot  muft  learn  to  defplfe 
i_  '  •  fuch  unmanly  reproaches.  Undaunted  by  oppofition,  he  will  offer 
good  counfel,  to  which  there  are  no  greater  enemies  than  hafte  and 
anger.  For  my  part,  I  ftand  up  neither  to  defend  the  Mitylenians, 
nor  to  wafte  time  in  fruitlefs  accufations.  They  have  injured  us  rnoft 
outrageoufly,  yet  1  would  not  advlfe  you  to  butcher  them,  unlefs 
ibat  can  be  proved  expedient ;  neither  were  they  objeds  of  forgive- 
nefs,  would  I  advife  you  to  pardon  them ',  unlefs  that  were  con- 
ducive to  the  public  intereft,  the  only  point  on  which  our  prefent 
deliberation  turns.  Guided  by  vulgar  prejudices,  Cleon  has  loudly 
afferted,  that  the  deftrudtion  of  the  Mitylenians  is  neceffary  to  de- 
ter neighbouring  cities  from  rebellion.  But  diftant  fubjedls  muft  be 
kept  in  obedience  by  the  mildnefs  of  difcretionary  caution,  not  by 
the  rigour  of  fanguinary  examples.  What  people  were  ever  fo  mad 
as  to  revolt,  without  expeding,  either  through  their  domeftic  ftrength, 
or  the  afliftance  of  foreign  powers,  to  make  good  their  pretenfions? 
Men  who  have  known  liberty,  how  fweet  it  is,  ought  not  to  be 
punifhed  too  feverely  for  afpiring  at  that  ineftimable  enjoyment. 
But  their  growing  difaffedion  muft  be  watched  with  care,  and 
anticipated  by  diligence ;  they  muft  be  prevented  from  taking  the 
firft  fteps  towards  emancipation ;  and  taught,  if  poffible,  to  regard  it 
as  a  thing  altogether  unattainable." 

"  Yet  fuch  is  the  nature  of  man,  confidered  either  individually 
or  collpdively,  that  a  law  of  Infallible  prevention  will  never  be 
€naded.  Of  all  crimes  that  any  reafonable  creature  can  commit, 
Defire  is  the  forerunner,  and  Hope  the  attendant.  Thefe  invifible 
principles  within,  are  too  powerful  for  thefe  external  terrors ;  nor 
has  the  increafing  feverity  of  laws  rendered  crimes  lefs  frequent  in 
latter  times,  than  during  the  mildnefs  of  the  heroic  ages,-  when  few 
punifhments  were  capital.     While  human  nature  continues  the  fame, 

5  This  is  fpeaking  like  an  orator.  It  will  means  confidered  the  innocence  or  guilt  of 
appear  in  the  fequel,  thatDeodatiis  by  no    the  Mityleneans  as  things  indifterent. 

2  weaknefs 
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weaknefs  will  be  diftruftful,  neceffity  will  be  daring,  poverty  will  C  H  A  P. 
excite  injuilice,  power  will  urge  to  rapacity,  mifery  will  fink  into  v. — «-— / 
meannefs,  and  profperity  fwell  into  prefumption.  There  are  other 
contingencies,  which  ftir  up  the  mutiny  of  paflions,  too  ftubborn  for 
controul.  The  authority  of  government  can  neither  change  the 
combination  of  events,  nor  interrupt  the  occafions  of  fortune.  Im- 
pelled by  fuch  caules,  the  felfifh  dehres  of  men  will  hurry  them  into 
wickednefs  and  vice,  whatever  penalties  await  them.  The  imagi- 
nation becomes  familiar  with  one  degree  of  punifhment,  as  well  as 
with  another  ;  and,  in  every  degree,  hope  renders  it  alike  ineffedual 
and  impotent  ;  fince  neither  individuals  nor  communities  would  be 
guilty  of  injuftice,  if  they  believed  that  it  muft  infallibly  fubjed 
them  to  punilhment,  fmall  or  great.  When  individuals  commit 
crimes,  they  always  exped  to  elude  the  vengeance  of  law.  When 
communities  rebel,  they  exped  to  render  their  revolt,  not  the  occa- 
fion  of  triumph  to  their  enemies,  but  the  means  of  their  own  de- 
liverance and  fecurity. 

"  The  fevere  punilhment  of  Mitylene'  cannot,  therefore,  produce 
the  good  confequences  with  which  Cleon  has  flattered  you.  But  this 
cruel  meafure  will  be  attended  with  irreparable  prejudice  to  your 
interefl:.  It  will  eftrange  the  affedions  of  your  allies  ;  provoke 
the  refentment  of  Greece  ;  excite  the  indignation  of  mankind  ;  and, 
inftead  of  preventing  rebellion,  render  it  more  frequent  and  more 
dangerous.  When  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  have  vaniflied,  your  rebel- 
lious fubjedls  will  never  be  perfuaded  to  return  to  their  duty. 
They  will  feek  death  in  the  field,  rather  than  await  it  from  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.  Though  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  they 
will  fpurn  fubmiffion,  and  gathering  courage  from  defpair,  either 
repel  your  aflaults,  or  fall  an  ufelefs  prey,  weak  and  exhaufted,  in- 
capable of  indemnifying  you  for  the  expence  of  the  war,  or  of 
raifing  thofe  fubfidies  and  contributions,  which  rendered  their  fub- 
jugation  a  reafonable  objed  either  of  intereil  or  ambition. 

Vol.  I.  4  G  "  The 
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CHAP.  «  The  revolt  of  Mitylene  was  the  work  of  an  ariftocratical  fa£tIon, 
u..  ->,~.  ,/  fomented  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  were  no  fooner  provided  with  arms,  than  they  dif- 
covered  their  afFetStion  for  Athens.  It  would  be  moft  cruel  and  un- 
grateful, to  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  to  involve 
friends  and  foes  in  undiftinguifhed  ruin.  Yet  this  odious  meafure 
would  fhew  more  weaknefs  than  cruelty,  more  folly  than  injuftice. 
What  advantage  could  the  enemies  of  Athens  more  earneftly  defire  ? 
What  boon  could  the  ariftocratical  fadions,  fo  profufely  fcattered 
over  Greece,  more  anxioufly  requeft  from  Heaven  ?  Furnifhed  with 
your  fanguinary  decree  againft  Mitylene,  they  might  for  ever  alie- 
nate from  the  republic  the  affedions  of  her  fubjeds  and  confede- 
rates ;  for  having  once  feduced  them  to  revolt,  they  might  unan- 
fwerably  convince  them,  that  fafety  could  only  be  purchafed  by 
perfeverlng  in  rebellion,  and  that  to  return  to  duty  was  to  fub- 
mit  to  death." 
His  opinion  The  moderation  and  good  fenfe  of  Deodatus  (fuch  was  the  influ- 
prevails.  ^^^^  ^£  QgQj^^  ^^g  approved  only  by  a  fmall  majority  of  voices. 
Yet  it  remained  uncertain,  whether  this  late  and  reludtant  repentance 
would  avail  the  Mitylenians,  who,  before  any  advice  of  it  arrived, 
might  be  condemned  and  executed  in  confequence  of  the  former 
decree.  A  galley  was  inftantly  furniftied  with  every  thing  that 
might  promote  expedition.  The  Mitylenian  deputies  promifed  in- 
valuable rewards  to  the  rowers.  But  the  fate  of  a  numerous,  and 
lately  flourifhing  community,  ftill  depended  on  the  uncertainty  of 
winds  and  currents.  The  firft  advice  boat  had  failed,  as  the  mef- 
fenger  of  bad  news,  with  a  flow  and  melancholy  progrefs.  The  fe- 
cond  advanced  with  the  rapid  movement  of  joy.  Not  an  adverfe 
blaft  oppofed  her  courfe.  The  neceflity  of  food  and  fleep  never 
reftrained  a  moment  the  labour  of  the  oar  :  And  her  diligence  was 
rewarded  by  reaching  Lefbos  in  time  to  check  the  cruel  hand  of  the 

executioner. 

The 
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The  bloody  fentence  had  been  iuft  read,  even  the  orders  had  been  CHAP. 

.                .                               ...                               .  ^"^f- 

iflued  for  its  execution,  when   the   critical  arrival  of  the  Athenian 


galley  converted  the  lamentable  outcries,   or  gloomy  defpair   of  a  efcape  of 
whole  republic,  into  expreffions  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  Lnianr^' 

The  punifliment,  however,  of  Mitylene  was  ftill  fufficiently  fevere,  Refettlement 
even  according  to  the  rigorous   maxims  of  Grecian  policy.      The  Lefbos."  "^ 
prifoners,  who  had  been  fent  to  Tenedos,  were  tranfported  to  Athens.   9'^''^.?: 
They  exceeded  a  thoufand  in  number,  and  were  indifcriminately  con-  ^-  ^'  4^7- 
demned  to  death.  Sal^ethus,  the  Spartan  general,  fhared  the  fame  fate, 
after  defcending  to  many  mean  contrivances  to  fave  his  life.     The 
walls  of  Mitylene'  were  demolifhed,  its  fhipping  was  fent  to  Athens, 
and  its  territory  divided  into  three  thoufand  portions,  of  which  three 
hundred  were  confecrated  to  the  gods,  and  the  reft  diftributed  by  lot 
among  the  people  of  Athens.     The  Lefbians  were   ftill  allowed  to 
cultivate,   as   tenants,    their   own   fields,    paying    for  each  fliare  an 
annual-rent  of  about  fix  pounds  nine  fliillings  fterling  *. 

The  adivity  and  judgment  of  Paches  thus  effeded  an  important  ^«"f  ^nd 

perfecutioa 

conqueft  to  his  country.  Though  the  affairs  of  Lefbos  might  have  of  Paches. 
required  his  undivided  attention,  he  no  fooner  was  apprifed  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet,  than  he  immediately  put  to 
fea,  proteded  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  chafed  the  enemy  from  thofe 
fhores.  During  the  whole  time  of  his  command,  he  behaved  with 
firmnefs  tempered  by  humanity.  But,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  he 
met  with  the  ufual  reward  of  fuperior  merit.  He  was  accufed  of 
mifcondud ;  and  finding  fentence  ready  to  be  pronounced  againft 
him,  his  indignation  rofe  fo  high,  that  he  flew  himfelf  in  court'. 

The  Spartan  admiral,  Alcidas,  met,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  re-   Operation* 
ception  (fuch  is  the  blindnefs  of  popular  prejudice!)  far  better  than   unfTeet.^"" 
his  behaviour  deferved.     The  Peloponnefian  fleet  of  forty  fail,  im- 
prudently intrufted  to   his  command,   retired  inglorioufly,  after  a 

*  Thucydid.  p.  173 — 206.  '  Plutarch,  in  Nicia,  &  in  Ariftid. 

4  C  2  moft 
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CHAP,    jnoft  expenfive  and  frultlefs  expedition,  to  the  protedlion  of  their 
V     ,       •    friendly  harbours.     A  northerly  wind,  however,  drove  them  on  the 
fhores  of  Crete;  from  whence  they  dropped  in  fucceffively  to  the 
port  of  Cyllene',  which  had  recovered  the  difafter  inflidted  on  it  by 
the  Corcyreans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  become  the  ordi- 
nary rendezvous  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet.     In  this  place  Alcidas 
found  thirteen  gallies,  commanded  by  Brafidas,  a  Spartan  of  diftin- 
guifhed  valour  and  abilities,  purpofely  chofen  to  affift  the  admiral 
with  his  counfels.     This  fmall  fquadron  had  orders  to  join  the  prin- 
cipal armament;  with  which  the  confederates,  as  their  defign  had 
mlfcarried    at    Lefbos,    purpofed    to    undertake    an    expedition    to 
Corcyra,  then  agitated   by  the  tumult  of  a  moft  dangerous  fedi- 
tion. 
Intrigues  of        Among  the  hoftilities  already  related  between  the  republics  of 
thL^s°with      Corinth  and  Corcyra,   we   defcribed   the   enterprifes  by  which  the 
the^Corcy-      Corinthians  took  above  twelve  hundred  Corcyrean  prifoners.     Many 
fonerj,  ^£  ^]^q[q  perfons  were  defcended  from  the  firft  families  in  the  ifland  ; 

a  circumftance  on  which  the  policy  of  Corinth  founded  an  extenfive 
plan  of  artifice  and  ambition.     The   Corcyreans,  inftead  of  feeling 
the  rigours  of  captivity,  or   experiencing  the  ftern  feverity  of  re- 
publican  refentment,  were   treated   with  the  liberal  and  endearing 
kindnefs  of  Grecian  hofpitality.     Having  acquired  their  confidence 
by  good  offices,  the  Corinthians  infinuated  to  them  in  the  unguarded 
hours  of  convivial  merriment,  the  danger  as  well  as  the  dilgrace  of 
their  connexion  with  Athens,  the  univerfal  tyrant  of  her  allies ;  and 
reprefented  their  Ihameful  ingratitude  in  deferting  Corinth,  to  which 
the  colony  of  Corcyra  owed  not  only  its  early  happinefs  and  pro- 
fperity,  but  its  original  eftablifhment  and  exiftence.      Thefe  argu- 
ments, feafonably  repeated,  and  urged  with  much  addrefs,  at  length 
proved   effedual.      The  Corcyreans  recovered  their  freedom,  and 
returned  to  their  native  country ;   and  while  they  pretended  to  be 
coUeding  the  fum  of  eight  hundred  talents  (about  an  hundred  and 

fifty 
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fifty  tlioufand  pounds  flerling)  to  pay  their  ranfom,  they  left  nothing    ^  ^ J)-  ^' 

untried  to  detach  Corcyra  from  the  Athenian  intereft.  » '- — > 

Their  firft  expedient  for  accompUfliing  this  purpofe  was,  to  tra-   excite dan- 

n  r   n  •  r     s^'^US  fac- 

duce  the  popular  leaders,  who  were  the  moft  ftedfaft  partizans  of  nons  in  Cor- 
that  republic.  Accufations,  impeachments,  all  the  artifices  and  chi- 
cane of  legal  perfecution,  were  directed  and  played  ofFagainft  them. 
The  demagogues,  who  were  not  of  a  temper  to  brook  fuch  injuries, 
retorted  on  their  antagonifts  with  equal  ingenuity,  and  far  fuperior 
fuccefs.,  Peithias,  the  moft  diftinguiftied  advocate  of  the  Athenian 
or  democratic  party,  accufed  five  ringleaders  of  the  oppofite  faftion 
of  having  deftroyed  the  fence  which  inclofed  the  grove  of  Jupiter ; 
a  trefpafs  eftimated  by  the  Corcyrean  law  at  a  fevere  pecuniary  punifh- 
ment^  In  vain  the  perfons  accufed  denied  the  charge;  in  vain,  after 
convidlion  before  the  fenate,  they  fled  as  fupplicants  to  the  altars. 
They  could  obtain  no  mitigation  of  the  amercement.  The  demagogue 
was  inflexible ;  and  his  influence  with  his  colleagues  in  the  fenate, 
of  which  he  happened  that  year  to  be  a  member,  determined  them 
to  execute  the  law  in  its  utmoft  rigour. 

Exafperated  by  this  feverity,  and  not  doubting  that  during  the  AfTallination 
adminiftration  of  the  prefent  fenate,  many  fimilar  profecutions  would  °^^^^^^'^^- 
be  raifed  againft  them,  the  ariftocratical  party  entered  into  a  confpi- 
racy  for  defending  themfelves  and  their  country  againft  the  op- 
preflive  injuftice  of  Athens,  and  Athenian  partizans.  On  this  emer- 
gency they  aded  like  men  who  knew  the  danger  of  delay.  Having 
fortified  their  caufe  with  a  fufficient  number  of  adherents^  they 
armed  themfelves  with  concealed  daggers,  fuddenly  rufhed  into  the 
fenate-houfe,  and  affaffinated  Peithias,  with  fixty  of  his  friends. 
This  boldnefs  ftruck  their  opponents  with  terror.     Such  perfons  as 

'  The  fine  was,  for  every  pale  a  ftater  (one  fence  cf  a  citizen  accufed  of  cutting  down  a 

pound  and  nine  pence  fterling).     Such  caufes  confecrated    olive.       See    the    tranflation   of 

were  frequent  in  other  parts   of  Greece,   as  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates,  p.  377. 
we  learn  from  the  oration  of  Lyfias  in  de- 

felt 
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felt  themfelves  mofi;  obnoxious  to  the  confpirators,  immediately  fled 
to  the  harbour,  embarked,  and  failed  to  Athens. 

The  people  of  Corcyra,  thus  deprived  of  their  leaders  by  an  event 
equally  unexpeded  and  atrocious,  -were  feized  with  fuch  aftonifli- 
ment  as  fufpended  their  power  of  adion.  Before  they  had  fufR- 
ciently  I'ecovered  themfelves  to  take  the  proper  meafures  for  re- 
venge, or  even  for  defence,  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  veflel,  and  a 
Lacedaemonian  embafly,  encouraged  their  opponents  to  attempt  their 
deftrudion.  The  attack  was  made  at  the  hour  of  full  affembly ; 
the  forum,  or  public  fquare,  prefented  a  fcene  of  horror ;  the  ftrcets 
of  Corcyra  ftreamed  with  blood.  The  unguarded  citizens  were  in- 
capable of  making  refiftance  againfl  fuch  fudden  and  unforefeen  fury. 
They  fled  in  trepidation  from  the  forum,  and  the  more  fpacicus 
ftreets.  Some  took  pcfl!eiIion  of  the  citadel ;  others  of  the  Hilla;an 
harbour ;  and  in  general  occupied,  before  evening,  the  higher  and 
more  remote  parts  of  the  town.  Their  adverfaries  kept  pofl'ef- 
fion  of  the  market-place,  around  which  moft  of  their  houfes 
flood,  or  afl^embled  in  the  principal  harbour,  that  points  towards 
Epirus,  from  which  they  expeded  fuccour.  The  day  following  was 
fpent  in  doubtful  fkirmiihes,  and  in  fummoning  from  the  country 
the  afl!iftance  of  the  peafints,  or  rather  flaves,  by  whom  chiefly  the 
lands  of  the  ifland  were  cultivated.  Thefe  naturally  ranged  them- 
felves on  the  fide  of  the  people :  the  Corcyrean  women  zealoufly 
embraced  the  fame  party,  and  fufl;ained  the  tumult  with  more  than 
female  courage.  One  inadive  day  intervened.  The  partizans  of 
ariftocracy  were  reinforced  by  eight  hundred  auxiliaries  from  the 
continent  of  Epirus.  But  in  the  fucceeding  engagement,  the  num- 
bers and  fury  of  the  flaves,  who  feized  the  prefent  opportunity  to 
refent  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  their  refpedive  mafters,  and  the 
generous  ardor  of  the  women,  rendered  the  friends  of  liberty  com- 
pletely vidorious.  The  vanquiflied  fled  towards  the  forum,  and  the 
great  harbour.  Even  thefe  pofts  they  foon  defpaired  of  being  able 
7  to 
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to  maintain ;  and,  to  efcape  immediate  death,  fet  fire  to  the  fur-  ^  ^  j^  ^- 
rounding  houfes,  which  being  foon  thrown  into  a  blaze,  prefented  < — -v — ~' 
an  impervious  obftacle  to  the  rage  of  the  aflailants.  The  moft 
beautiful  part  of  Corcyra  was  thus  deftroyed  in  one  night ;  the 
houfes,.  fhops,  magazines,  and  much  valuable  merchandife,  w^ere  to- 
tally confumed  ;  and  had  an  eaflerly  wind  aided  the  conflagration, 
the  whole  city  muft  in  a  fhort  time  have  been  reduced  to  afhes. 
Amidfl  this  fcene  of  confufion  and  horror,  the  Corinthian  galley, 
together  with  the  auxiliaries  from  Epirus,  retired  in  confternation 
from  a  place  that  feemed  doomed  to  inevitable  deftru£tion. 

Next  day  twelve  Athenian  gallies  arrived  from  Naupadlus,  con-  An  Athenian 
taining,  befides  their  ordinary  complement  of  men,  five  hundred  rivesaCor- 
Keavy-armed  Meflenians.  Nicoftratus,  who  commanded  this  arma-  'y"- 
ment,  had,  upon  the  firft  intelligence  of  the  fedition,  haflened  with 
the  utmoft  celerity  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  Athens  and  democracy. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  not  only  to  anticipate  the  Peloponnefian 
fquadron,  which  was  fo  anxioufly  expected  by  the  enemy,  but  to 
find  his  friends  triumphant.  They  had  obtained,  however,  a  melan- 
choly triumph  over  the  fplendor  of  their  country,  which,  if  its  factions 
were  not  fpeedily  reconciled,  was  threatened  with  total  ruin.  Ni- 
coftratus omitted  nothing  that  feemed  proper  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
that  afRided  commonwealth.  By  authority,  entreaties,  and  com- 
mands, he  perfuaded  the  contending  parties  to  accommodate  matters 
between  themfelves,  and  to  renew  their  alliance  with  Athens. 
Having  happily  terminated  this  bufinefs,  he  was  intent  on  immediate 
departure ;  but  the  managers  for  the  people  propofed,  that  he  fhould 
leave  five  of  his  fhips  with  them,  to  deter  the  enemy  from  any  frefh 
commotion,  and  take  in  exchange  five  of  theirs,  which  fhould  be 
inftantly  manned  to  attend  him  on  his  flation.  With  this  propofal 
he  complied  ;  and  the  Corcyreans  feleded  the  mariners  deftined  to 
fail  with  Nicoftratus.     Thole  named  for  this  fervice  were,  to  a  man, 

partizans 
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^  ^r^  ^'    partlzans  of  the  oligarchy  and  Lacedsemon:   a  clrcumftance  which 

A.  V  J . 

*— — V '    created    in    them  juft    alarm,    left  they   fhould   be    tranfported    to 

Athens,  and,  notwithftanding  the  faith  of  treaties,  condemned  to 
death.  They  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Caftor  and  Pollux:  the 
affurances  of  Nicoftratus  could  fcarcely  remove  them  from  this 
fmdtuary  ;  and  all  his  declarations  and  oaths  were  incapable  to 
prevail  on  them  to  embark.  The  oppofite  party  aflerted,  that  this 
want  of  confidence  betrayed  not  only  the  confcioufnefs  of  paft, 
but  the  fixed  purpofe  of  future,  guilt ;  and  would  have  immediately 
difpatched  them  with  their  daggers,  had  not  Nicoftratus  interpofed. 
Terrified  at  thefe  proceedings,  the  unhappy  vidtims  of  popular 
malice  and  fufpicion  aflembled,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred, 
and  retired  with  one  accord,  as  fupplicants,  to  the  temple  of  Juno. 
From  this  fanftuary  they  were  perl'uaded  to  arife,  and  tranfported 
to  a  neighbouring  ifland,  or  rather  rock,  fmall,  barren,  and  unin- 
habited. There  they  remained  four  days,  fupplied  barely  with  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  and  impatiently  waiting  their  fate. 
The  Pelo-  In  this  pofture  of  affairs  a  numerous  fleet  was  feen  approaching 

dppears   f^om  the  fouth.     This  was  the  long-expefled    fquadron  of  fifty- 
offthecoaft.    three  fhips  commanded  by  Alcidas  and  Brafidas.     "With  the  unfor- 
tunate flownefs  inherent  in  all  the  meafures  of  the  confederacy,  this 
armament  arrived  too  late  to  fupport  the  ruined  caufe  of  their  friends. 
The  Peloponnefian  commanders,  however,  might  ftill  exped  to  take 
/     an  ufelefs  but  agreeable  vengeance  on  their  enemies.    To  accomplifli 
this  defign  they  prepared  to  attack  the  harbour  of  Corcyra,  while  all 
^     was  hurry  and  confufion.     The  iflanders  had  fixty  veflels  fit  for  fea, 
in  which  they  embarked  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and  fucceffively 
failed  forth  as  each  happened  to  be  ready.     Their  ardour  and  im- 
patience difdained  the  judicious  advice  of  Nicoftratus,  who  alone, 
calm  and  unmoved  amidft  a  fcene  of  unexpected  danger,  exhorted 
them  to  keep  the  harbour  until  they  were  all  prepared  to  advance  in 

line 
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line  of  battle,  generoufly  offering,  with  his  twelve  Athenian  gallies,    CHAP, 
to  fuftain  the  firft  afiTaults  of  the  enemy.  u  ~^-  .^ 

The  Peloponnefians,  obfervine  the  hoftile  armament  foattered  and  ^  ''^  ^%^^' 

,    ,  .  .  in  which  the 

unfupported,  divided  their  own  fleet  into  two  fquadrons.  The  one,  Peloponne- 
confifting  of  twenty  gallies,  attacked  the  Corcyreans ;  the  other, 
amounting  to  thirty-three,  endeavoured  to  furround  the  Athenians. 
But  the  addrefs  of  the  Athenian  mariners  fruftrated  this  attempt.  Their 
front  was  extended  with  equal  order  and  celerity.  They  alTaulted, 
at  once,  the  oppofite  wings  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet,  intercepted  their 
motion,  and  (kilfully  encircled  them  around,  hoping  to  drive  their 
Ihlps  againft  each  other,  and  to  throw  them  into  univerfal  diforder. 
Perceiving  thefe  manoeuvres,  the  fhips  which  followed  the. Corcyreans 
left  off  the  purfult,  and  fleered  to  fupport  the  main  fquadron :  and 
now,  with  their  whoie  embodied  ftrength,  they  prepared  to  pour  on 
the  AtheiiiauG.  Thefe  prudently  declined  the  fhock  of  fuperior 
force  :  but  the  glory  of  their  retreat  was  equal  to  a  vidory.  They 
feafonably  fliifted  their  helms,  flowly  and  regularly  gave  way,  and 
thus  covered  the  retreat  of  their  Corcyrean  allies,  who,  having  al- 
ready  loft  thirteen  veRels,  were  totally  incapable  to  renew  the  en- 
gagement. 

Having  reached  the  harbour,  the  Corcyreans  flill  feared  left  the  The  mlfcon- 
enemy,  in  purfuance  of  their  victory,  fhould  make  a  defcent  on  the  cidas  faves 
coaft,  and  even  afl!ault  the  city.    But  the  manly  counfels  of  Brafidas,     '"'<=>'"■ 
who  ftrongly  recommended  the  latter  meafure,  were  defeated  by  the     » 
timidity  and  incapacity  of  Alcidas.     The  Corcyreans  feized,  there- 
fore, the  prefent  opportunity  to  remove  the  fupplicants  from   the     • 
uninhabited  illand  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  as  Lefs  expofed  there  to  be 
difcovered  and  taken  up  by  the  Peloponnefian  fleet.      Next  day 
they  entered   into  accommodation  with  thefe    unhappy  men,  and 
even  admitted  feveral  of  them  to  embark  in  thirty  veflels,  which  they 
haftily  equipped,  as  the  laft  defence  of  the  ifland.     The  Peloponne- 
fians, meanwhile,  ftill  prevented,  by  the  daftardly  counfels  of  Al- 
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cidas,  from  attacking  the  capital,  wrecked  their  refentment  on  the 
adjacent  territory.  But  before  the  dawn  of  the  fucceeding  day, 
they  were  alarmed  by  lights  on  the  northern  fhore  of  Leucadia, 
which,  by  their  number  and  difpofition,  fignlfied  the  approach 
of  an  Athenian  fleet  of  fixty  fail. 

The  fituation  of  the  invaders  was  now  extremely  dangerous.  If 
they  ftretched  out  to  fea,  they  might  be  obliged  to  encounter  the 
unbroken  vigour  of  the  Athenians  :  if  they  cruifed  off  the  coaft, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  contend,  not  only  with  the  power  of 
Athens,  but  with  the  refentment  of  Corcyra.  One  meafure  alone 
promifed  the  hope  of  fafety  :  it  was  immediately  adopted.  Having 
crept  along  the  fhore  to  Leucadia,  they  carried  their  veffels  acrofs 
the  ifthmus,  afterwards  buried  in  the  fea,  but  which  then  joined 
the  peninfula,  now  the  ifland  of  Leucas,  to  the  adjacent  coaft  of 
Acarnania.  From  thence  failing  through  the  narrow  feas,  which 
feparate  the  neighbouring  ifles  from  the  continent,  they  efcaped 
without  difcovery,  and  fafely  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Cyllene'. 

The  democratrcal  party  in  Corcyra  foon  perceived  the  flight  of 
the  enemy,  aad  defcried  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  com- 
manded by  EuFymedon..  Thefe  fortunate  events,  which  ought  ia 
generous  minds  to  have  effaced  the  dark  imprefTions  of  enmity  and 
revenge,  only  enabled  the  Corcyreans  to  difplay  the  deep  malignity 
of  their  charaifler.  They  commanded  the  thirty  gallies,  recently 
manned,  to  pafs  in  review,  and  in  proportion  as  they  difcovered 
their  enemies,  punifhed  them  with  immediate  death.  Fifty  of  the 
principal  citizens,  who  ftill  clung  to  the  altars  in  the  temple  of  Juao^ 
they  feduced  from  their  afylum,  and  inftantly  butchered^ 

Politics  and  party  formed  the  pretence  for  violence,  while  indivl'- 
duals  gratified  their  private  pafllons,  and  wrecked  vengeance  on  their 
perfonal  foes.  The  fedition  became  every  hour  more  fierce :  the 
confufion  thickened  ;  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  confternation; 
and  horror.  The  altai's  and  images  of  the  gods  were  furrounded 
1  by 
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by  votaries,  whom  even  the  terrors  of  a  fuperftitious  age  could  no  ^  ^ -^  ^• 
longer  protedl.  The  miferable  vidlims  were  dragged  from  the  moft  c^-w—  -J 
revered  temples,  whoie  walls  and  pavement  were  now  firft  flamed 
with  civil  blood.  Many  withdrew  themfelves  by  a  voluntary  death 
from  the  fury  of  their  enemies.  In  every  houfe,  and  in  every  fa- 
milv,  fcenes  were  tranfafted  too  horrid  for  defcription.  Parents, 
children,  brothers,  and  pretended  friends,  feized  the  defired  moment 
for  gratifying  their  latent  malignity,  and  perpetrating  crimes  with- 
out a  name.  The  unfeeling  Eurymedon  (whofe  charader,  as  will 
(hortly  appear,  was  a  difgrace  to  human  nature)  flaewed  neither 
ability  or  inclination  to  Hop  the  carnage.  During  the  fpace  of  fix 
days  that  his  fleet  contmued  in  the  Corcyre^in  harbour,  the  aftors  in 
this  lamentable  tragedy  continually  aggravated  the  enormity  of  their 
guilt,  and  improved  in  the  refinement  of  their  cruelty.  A  dreadful 
calm  fucceeded  this  violent  agitation.  Five  hundred  partizans  of 
ariftocracy  efcaped  to  the  coaft  of  Epirus  ;  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
retired. 

The  fugitives,  inftead  of  rejoicing  in  their  fafety,  thought  only  of  The  ariflo- 
revenge.     They  fent  agents  to  Lacedasmon  and  Corinth.     By  de-  receive  affift* 
fcribing  their  fufFerings  to  the  aftonifhed  Epirots,  they  excited  their  Ep'jrus'!'"" 
compaffion,  and  acquired  their  afiiftance.     The  feverity  of  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  Corcyra  increafed  the  number  of  outlaws ;  who,  at 
length,   finding  themfelves  fufficiently  powerful  to  attack  and  con- 
quer the  ifland,  which  from  the  moment  of  their  banifhment  they 
had  infefted  by  naval  defcents,  failed  with  their  whole  ftrength  for 
that  purpofe  in  boats  provided  by  the  Barbarians.    In  landing  at  Cor- 
cyra, the  rowers  drove  with  fuch  violence  agalnft  the  fhore,  as  broke 
many  of  their  veflels  in  pieces ;  the  reft  they  immediately  burned, 
difdaining  fafety  unlefs  purchafed  by  victory.     This  defperate  mea- 
fure  deterred  oppofition  :  they  advanced,  feized,  and  fortified,  Mount 
Iftone ;  a  ftrong  poft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  from  which 
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they  ravaged  the  territory,  and  fiibjeded  their  enemies  to  the  mul- 
tiplied evils  of  war  and  famine. 

An  epidemical  diford'er  increafed  the  meafure  of  tlveir  calamities. 
The  flames  of  civil   difcord,  which  had  never  been  thoroughly  ex- 
tinguifhed,  again  broke  out  within  the  walls.     The   mifery  of  the 
Corcyreans  was  verging  to  defpair,  when  an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty 
fail  appeared   off  the   coaft.     This   armament  was  commanded  by 
Eurymedon  and  Sophocles.    It  was  principally  deftined  againft  Sicily, 
as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  relate,  but  ordered  in  its  voyage  thithev 
to  touch  at  Corcyra,  and'  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  iOand.      This 
unexpedted  affiftance  enabled  the  befieged  to  become  the  beliegers* 
The  outworks  and  defences  of  Mount  Iftone'  were  fucceffively  taken, 
the  parties  who  defended  them  gradually  retiring  to  the  more  elevated 
branches^  and,   at    length,   to  the   very   fummit,   of  the  mountain. 
They  were  on- the  point  of  being  driven  from  thence,,  and  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  enemies  exafperated  by  innumerable  injuries  fuf- 
fered  and  inflided.     Alarmed  by  this  refledion,  they  called  out  to 
the  Athenians  for  quarter,  and  furrendered  to  Eurymedon  and  So- 
phocles, on  conditioathat  their  fate  fhould  be  decided  by  the  people 
of  Athens.     They  were  fent  prifoners  to  the  fmall  ifland  of  Ptychia, 
till  it  fhould  be  found,  convenient  to  tranfport  them  to  Athens,  and 
commanded  not  to  make  any  attempt  to  flir  from  thence  under  paia 
of  annulling  the  capitulation  which  had  been  granted  them^ 

If  the  malignity  of  the  Corcyrean  populace  had.  not  exceeded  the 
ordinary  ftandard-  of  human  pravity,  their  refentment  muft  have 
been  foftened  by  the  fudden  tranfition  wrought  by  accident  in  their 
favour..  But  their  firft  concern  was  to  intercept  the  precarious  cle- 
mency of  AthenSj  and  to  affure  the  defl.rudion  of  their  adverfariea. 
This  atrocious  defign  was  executed  by  a  fl:ratagem  equally  detefl;able, 
uniting,  by  a  Angular  combination,  whatever  is  favage  in  ferocity, 
and  bafe  in  perfidy,.     By  means  of  proper  agents  difpatched  fecretly 

to 
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to  Ptychia,  the  leaders  of  the  popuhir  fliclion  acquauited  thofe  of    ^  '^,  f^  •*• 

the  prilbners,  with  whom,  in  peaceable  times,  they  had  rclpectively    • -v^ ' 

lived  in  feme  habits  of  intimacv,  that  tlie  Athenians  had  determined 
to  give  them  up  indifcriminately  to  the  fnry  of  the  popuhice.  Pre- 
tending much  regret  tliat  perfons  in  whom,  they  onee  had  fo  ten- 
der a  concern,  fiiould  fliare  the  common,  calamity,  they  exhorted 
them,  by  all  poflible  means^  to  contrive  their  efcape,  and  offered  to 
provide  them  with  a  bark'  for  that  purpofe.  The  known  cruelty 
of  Eurymedon  made  the  artifice  fucceed.  The  bark  was  already 
launched  from  the  iflarwl  ;  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  thus 
infringed  ;  the  deluded  vidims  were  apprehended  in  the  very  a<2: 
of  departure,  feized,  bound,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their 
inexorable  enemi-es. 

The  Athenian  commanders,  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  fav€ured  ^nd  of  th& 

Athenian 

the  deceit,  becaule,  as  they  were  themfelves  obliged  to  proceed  to-  commanders,- 

•wards  Sicily,  they   envied   the   honour  that  would  accrue  to   their  and'Sopho.> 

fucceflbrs  in   conducting  the   captives  to  Athens.      To   gratify  t'.iis  "^  *^" 
meannefs  of  foul,  without  example,  they  permitted  barbarities  be- 
yond belief. 

The  unhappy  prifoners  were  firft  confined  in  a  dungeon;   Dragged  Unexampled- 

r  rr       1       r  ^  •  •  r  •  i  barbarities 

lucceiiively  irom  thence,  m  parties  or  twenty  at  a  time,  they  were  committed  m 
compelled  to  pafs  in  pairs,  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  between  °'''^>'"- 
two  ranks  of  their  enemies,  armed  with  whips,,  prongs,  and  every 
inftrument  of  licentious  and  difgraceful  torture.  The  wretches  left 
in  prifon  were  long  ignorant  of  the  ignominious  cruelty  inflidted  on 
their  companions  :  but,  as  foon  as  they  learned  the  abominable 
fcenes  tranfaded  without,  they  refufed  to  quit  their  confinement, 
guarded  the  entrance,  and  invited,  with  one  confent,  the  Athenians 
to  murder  them.  But  the  Athenians  wanted  either  humanity  or 
firmnefs  to  commit  this  kind  cruelty.  The  Gorcyrean  populace  ven- 
tured'not  to  force  a  paffage  from  defpair.  They  mounted  the  prifon 
walls,  uncovered  the  roof,  and  overwhelmed  thofe  below  with  ftones, 

darts. 
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CHAP,    darts,  and  arrows.     Thefe  weapons  were  deftru£live  to  many,  and 
^  _^-!    I    furnifhed  others  with  the  means  of  deftroying  themfelves,  or  each 
other.     They  laid  down  their  heads,  opened  their  breads,  expofed 
their  necks,  mutually  foliciting,  in  plaintive  or  frantic  accents,  the 
fatal  ftroke.     The  whole  night  (for  the  night  intervened)  was  fpent 
in   this  horrid  fcene  ;    and  the  morning  prefented  a  fpedlacle  too 
fhocking  for  defcription.     The   obdurate  hearts  of  the  Corey reans 
were  incapable  of  pity  or  remorfe ;   but  their  relenting  eyes  could 
not  bear  the  fight ;  and  they  commanded  the  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  now  breathlefs  or  expiring,  to  be  thrown  on  carts,  and  con- 
veyed without  the  walls, 
theconfe-  Thus  ended  the  fedition  of  Corcyra';    but  its  confequences  were 

the^fedkLn  not  foou  to  end.  The  contagion  of  that  unhappy  ifland  engendered 
a  political  malady,  which  fpread  its  baneful  influence  over  Greece. 
The  ariftocratical,  and  ftill  more,  the  popular  governments  of  that 
country,  had  always  been  liable  to  faftion,  which  occafionally  blazed 
into  fedition.  But  this  morbid  tendency,  congenial  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  republics,  thenceforth  affumed  a  more  dangerous  appear- 
ance, and  betrayed  more  alarming  fymptoms.  In  every  republic, 
and  almoft  in  every  city,  the  intriguing  and  ambitious  found  the 
ready  protedion  of  Athens,  or  of  Sparta,  according  as  their  felfifh 
and  guilty  defigns  were  fcreened  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining 
the  prerogatives  of  the  nobles,  or  aflcrting  the  privileges  of  the 
people.  A  virtuous  and  moderate  ariftocracy,  an  equal  impartial 
freedom,  thefe  were  the  colourings  which  ferved  to  juftify  violence, 
and  varnifh  guilt.  Sheltered  by  the  fpecious  coverings  of  fair  names, 
the  prodigal  affafTm  delivered  himfelf  from  the  importunity  of  his 
creditor.  The  father,  with  unnatural  cruelty,  punifhed  the  licen- 
tious extravagance  of  his  fon  :  the  fon  avenged,  by  parricide,  the 
ftern  feverity  of  his  father.     The  debates  of  the  public  aflembly 

*  Thucydid.  p.  220  — 2S5. 
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were  decided  by  the  fword.  Not  fatlsfied  with  vidory,  men  thirfted  ^  ^  ^  ^' 
for  blood.  This  general  diforder  overwhelmed  laws  human  and  di- 
vine. The  ordinary  courfe  of  events  was  reverfed  :  fentiments  loft 
their  natural  force,  and  words  their  ufual  meaning'".  Dulnefs  and 
ftupidity  triumphed  over  abilities  and  refinement;  for  while  the 
crafty  and  ingenious  were  laying  fine-fpun  fnares  for  their  enemies, 
men  of  blunter  minds  had  immediate  recourfe  to  the  fword  and 
poignard.  This  fuccefsful  audacity  was  termed  manly  enterprife  j 
ferocity  aflumed  the  name  of  courage ;  fa(3.ion  and  ambition  pafled 
for  patriotifm  and  magnanimity ;  ftratagem  was  called  prudence ; 
cunning,  wifdom  ;  every  vice  was  clothed  in  the  garb  of  every  vir- 
tue :  while  juftice,  moderation,  and  candour,  were  branded  as 
weaknefs,  cowardice,  meannefs  of  foul,  and  indifference  to  the  pub- 
lic intereft.  Such  was  the  perverfion  of  fentiment,  and  fuch  the 
corruption  of  language,  firft  engendered  amidft  the  turbulence  of 
Grecian  fadions,  and  too  faithfully  imitated,  as  far  as  the  foft  effe- 
minacy of  modern  manners  will  permit,  by  the  difcontented  and 
feditious  of  later  times — Wretched  and  deteftable  delufions,  by 
which  wicked  men  deceive  and  ruin  the  public  and  themfelves ! 

**  Thucydid.  p.  227.  t(  (eqg^ 
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Fhyjical  Calamities  confpire  with  the  Evils  of  War, — 
Athenian  Expedition  into  M.toUa. — ViSiories  of  De- 
mojlhenes. — He  fortifies  Pybus. — Blocks  up  the  Spar- 
tans in  SphaSieria. — "The  Spartans  folicit  Peace. — 
Artifces  and  Imprudence  of  Clean. — His  unmerited 
Succefs. — Ridiculed  by  Arijlophanes. — Athenian  Con- 
quefis. — Battle  of  Delium. — Commotions  i7i  Thrace. — 
Expedition  of  Brajidas. — Truce  for  a  Year. — The 
JVar  renewed. — Battle  of  AmphipoUs. — Peace  of 
Nicias. — Dijfatisfa8lio7i  of  the  Spartan  Allies. 


CHAP.    TT  would  be  agreeable  todiverfifythe  dark  and  melancholy  fcenes  of 

, I    A  thePeloponneiian  war,  by  introducing  occurrences  and  tranfadions 

phyi  cai  ca^      £■      (jifFcrent  and  more  pleafmg  kind.     But  fuch,  unfortunately,  is 

lamities  con-  r  o  '  j  ' 

^pire  with  the  ^j^g   fettled   eloom   of  our  prelent  fuhjed,  that  the  epifodes  com- 

evils  of  war.  °  ...  . 

oiymp.  monly  reflect  the  fame  colour  with  the  principal  adtion.     The  mi- 

^.  C.  427.  ferable  period  now  under  our  review,  and  already  diftlnguifhed  by 
revolt  and  fedition,  was  ftill  farther  deformed  by  a  return  of  the 
peftilence,  and  by  innumerable  earthquakes.  The  difeafe  carried  off  fiV-e 
thoufand  Athenian  troops,  and  a  great  but  uncertain  number  of  other 
citizens.  It  raged,  during  a  twelvemonth,  with  unabating  violence  ; 
many  remedies  were  employed,  but  all  equally  ineffectual.  The 
polfon  at  length  fpent  its  force,  and  the  malady  difappeared  by  a 
ilow  and  Infenfible  progress,  fimilar  to  that  obferved  in  the  Levant, 
5ind  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  ftill  liable  to  be  vifited  by 

this 
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tills  dreadful  calamity '.     The  earthquakes  alarmed  Attica  and  Boeo-    CHAP, 
tia,   but    proved  mod  deftrudtive  in  the  neighbouring  ifles.     The    «...    -^-  _r 
dreadful  concuffions  of  the  land  were  accompanied,  or  perhaps  pro- 
duced, by  a  violent  agitation  of  the  fea.     The  reflux  of  the  waves  * 
overwhelmed  the  flourifhing  city  of  Orobia,    on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Euboea.     Similar  difafters  happened  in  the  fmall  iflands  of  Ata-  Oynp-. 

Ixxxvui.  J, 

lanta  and  Peperathus.  Nor  did  thefe  alarming  events  terminate  the  A.  C.  426. 
afflidlions  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  Nature,  as  if  fhe  had  delighted  to  pro- 
duce at  one  period  every  thing  moft  awful,  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  fire  from  Mount  Jitna,  which  demolished  the  induftrious  labours 
of  the  Cataneans.  A  dreadful  eruption  had  happened  fifty  years  be- 
*  fore  this  period ;  and  the  prefent  was  the  third,  and  moft  memo- 
rable, by  which  Sicily  had  been  agitated  and  inflamed,  fince  the 
coafts  of  that  ifland  were  adorned  by  Grecian  colonies*. 

If  the  Peloponnefian  war  had  not  been  carried  on  with  an  animo-  Expedition 
fity  unknown  to  the  mildnefs  of  modern  times,  the  long-fufferings  l[^f,  '^^^' 
of  the  contending  parties  would  have  difpofed  them  eagerly  to  defire  ^'°''*- 
the  blefl^mgs  of  tranquillity.     But  fuch  virulent  paflions  rankled  in   'xxxviii.  4. 
Athens  and  Sparta,  that  while  calamities  were  equally  balanced,  and 
the  capitals  of  both  republics  were  fecure,  no  combination  of  adverfe 
circumftances  feemed  capable  to  determine  either  fide  to  purchafe 
peace  by  the  fmalleft  diminution  of  honour.     Yet  to  this  neceffity 
Sparta  was,    in  the  following  year,    reduced  by  a  train  of  events, 
equally  fudden  and  fingular.     Demoflhenes,  a  general  of  merit  and 
enterprife,    commanded  the  Athenian  forces  at  Naupaftus.     This 
town,    as   related    above,    had    been    beftowed    on    the    unfortu- 
nate MeflTenlans ;  by    whofe    affiftance,  together    with    that    of  the 
Athenian  allies  in  Acarnania,  Cephallenia,  and  Zacynthus,  Demo- 
fthenes  undertook  to  reduce  the  hoftile  provinces  of  iEtolia,  Am- 
bracia,  and  Leucadia.     But  the  operations  necelfary  for  this  purpofe 

*  Voyage  de  Tournefort,  vol.  ii.     Dircotirfe  on  the  Plague,  in  the  Phi].  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiv. 

*  Thucydid.  p.  250. 

"Vol.  I,  4E  were 
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C  H  A  P.    were  obftrudled  by  the  jealoufies   and   diflentions  which  prevailed 
c— -V — -*    among  the  confederates  ;  each  ftate  infifting,  that  the  whole  force 

of  the  war    fhould    be  immediately  directed  againft  its  particular 

enemies. 
MiTunder-  The  allied  army,  thus  dlftradled  by  contrariety,  and  weakened  by 

Jianding  a-  .  .  -  .     n  • 

mong  the        dcfedtlon,  performed  nothing  deciiive  againft  Leucadla  or  Ambracla. 
allies/  In  ^tolia  they  were  extremely  unfortunate.      The  MefTenlans,  who 

were  continually  harafled  by  the  natives  of  that  barbarous  province, 
perfuaded  Demofthenes  that  it  would  be  eafy  to  over-run  their  coun- 
try, before  the  Inhabitants,  who  lived  in  fcattered  villages,  widely 
feparated  from  each  other,  could  coUedl  their  force,  or  attempt  re- 
fiftance.  In  purfuance  of  this  advice,  Demofthenes  entered  jEtoHa 
took  and  plundered  the  towns,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  before  him. 
During  feveral  days  he  marched  unrefifted  ;  but  having  proceeded  to 
iEgitium,  the  principal,  or  rather  only  city  in  the  province,  he 
found  that  his  defign  had  by  no  means  efcaped  the  notice  of  the 
enemy.  jEgitlum  is  fituate  among  lofty  mountains,  and  about  ten 
miles  diftant  from  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Among  thefe  intricate  and 
almoft  inaccefiible  heights  the  flower  of  the  ^tollan  nation  were 
ported.  Even  the  moft  difliant  tribes  had  come  up,  before  the  confe- 
derate army  entered  their  borders. 
Singular  jEgltlum  was  ftormed  ;  but  the  inhabitants  efcaped  to  their  coun- 

battre.  trymen  concealed  among  the  mountains.     While  the  Athenians  and 

their  allies  purfued  them,  the  iEtollans  rufhed,  in  feparate  bodies, 
from  different  eminences,  and  checked  the  purfuers  with  their  darts 
and  javelins.  Having  difcharged  their  mifTiIe  weapons,  they  re- 
tired, being  light-armed,  and  incapable  to  refift  the  impreffion  of 
pikemen.  New  detachments  continually  poured  forth  from  the 
mountains,  and,  in  all  diredtions,  annoyed  the  confederates.  The 
latter  loft  no  ground,  as  long  as  their  archers  had  darts,  and  were  able 
to  ufe  them.  But  when  the  greateft  part  of  their  light  troops  were 
wounded  or  flain,  the  heavy-armed  men  began  to  give  way.     They 

ftill, 
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ftill,  however,  maintained  their  order  ;   and  the  battle  loner  conti-    CHAP. 

^  xvir. 

nued,  in  alternate  purfuits  and  retreats,  the  JEtolians  always  flying    ■     -.-  _t 

before  the  enemy  as  foon  as  they  had  difcharged  their  javelins.     But 

at  length  the  confederates   were  exhaufted    by  fo  many  repeated 

charges,  and  totally  defeated  by  opponents  who  durft  not  wait  their 

approach. 

Their  condudors,  through  this  intricate  country,  had  all  perifhed.   Unfortunate 

,  iffuc  of  the 

They  miftook  their  road  to  the  fea.  The  enemy  were  light-armed,  expedition, 
and  in  their  own  territories.  The  purfuit,  therefore,  was  unufually 
deftrudtive.  Many  fell  into  caverns,  or  tumbled  headlong  from  pre- 
cipices. A  large  party  wandered  into  an  impervious  wood,  which 
being  fet  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  confumed  them  in  its  flames.  A 
miferable  remnant  returned  to  Naupadus,  afflided  by  the  lofs  of 
their  companions,  and  highly  mortified  at  being  defeated  by  barba- 
rians, alike  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  war,  and  of  the  laws  of  civil  fo- 
ciety,  who  fpoke  an  unknown  dialed,  and  fed  on  raw  flefh  *. 

This  difafter  deterred  Demofthenes  from  returning  to  Athens,  till  Demodhenes 
fortune  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  his  arms,   padus,  &c!"" 
The  iEtolians  and  Ambraciots,  the  mofl;  formidable  enemies  of  the 
republic  on  that  weftern  coaft  of  Greece,  folicited  and  obtained  aflift- 
ance  from  Lacedaemon  and  Corinth,  vigoroufly  attacked  the  towns 
of  Naupadus  and  Amphllochian  Argos,  and  threatened   to  reduce 
the  whole  province  of  Acarnania,  in  which  the  latter  was  fituated. 
The  vigilance  and  adivity  of  Demofthenes   not  only  faved   thefe 
important  cities,  but  obtained  the  moft  fignal  advantages  over  the 
aflailants.     With  profound  military  fkill  he  divided  the  ftrength  of  Defeats  the 
the  enemy,  and  by  a  well-conduded  ftratagem,  totally  defeated  the  Ambracims. 
Ambraciots  among  the  heights  of  Idomene.     A  ftrong  detachment 
of  that  brave  nation  had  advanced  the  preceding  day  to  Olpse,  a 
place  fortified  by  the  Acarnanlans,  and  the  Teat  of  their  courts  of 

^  Thucydid.  p.  237,  &  feqq. 

4  E  2  jufl;ice. 
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CHAP,    mftice.     Demofthenes  oblip;ed  them  t&  retreat  with  confiderable  lofj. 


Sorprires 
their  camp. 


Co  nfter  na- 
tion of  an 
Ambracian 
herald. 


/  and  intercepted  their  return  homeward.  Meanwhile  the  colledled 
force  of  the  Ambraciots  marched  to  fupport  their  detachment,  with 
whofe  misfortunes  they  were  totally  unacquainted.  Apprifed  of  this 
dcfign^Demofthenes  befet  the  pafles,  and  feized  the  moft  advantageous 
pofts  on  their  route.  With  the  remainder  of  his  force  he  advanced 
to  attack  them  in  front.  They  had  already  proceeded  to  Idomene, 
and  encamped  on  the  lowefl  ridge  of  that  mountain*. 

Demofthenes  placed  his  Meflenians  in  the  van,  and  commanded 
them,  as  they  marched  along,  to  difcourfe  in  their  Doric  dialeft. 
This  circamftance,  as  the  morning  was  yet  in  its  dawn,  effe£tually 
prevented  the  advanced  guards  from  fufpefling  them  to  be  enemies. 
Demofthenes  then  rufhed  forward  with  the  Meflenians  and  Acarna- 
nians.  The  Ambraciots  were  yet  in  their  beds.  The  camp  v/as  no 
fooner  afiaulted,  than  the  route  began.  Many  were  flain  on  the  fpot ; 
the  reft  fled  amain  ;  but  the  pafles  were  befet,  and  the  purfuers 
light-armed.  Some  ran  to  the  fea,  and  beheld  a  new  objedt  of  ter- 
ror, in  fome  Athenian  fliips  then  crulfmg  on  the  coaft.  In  this 
complication  of  calamities,  they  plunged  into  the  water,  and  fwam 
to  the  hoftile  fquadron,  chpofmg  rather  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, than  by  the  enemies  from  whom  they  had  efcaped. 

On  the  following  day,  the  vidors,  who  remained  at  Idomene, 
ftripping  the  dead,  and  ereding  a  trophy,  were  addrefl'ed  by  a  he- 
rald fent  on  the  part  of  the  detachment  who  had  fo  much  fufl^ered 
in  its  retreat  from  Olpx.  This  herald  knew  nothing  of  the  frefli 
difafter  that  had  befallen  his  countrymen.  Obferving  the  arms  of 
►the  Ambraciots,  he  was  aftoniflied  at  their  number.  The  vidors 
:perceiving  his  furprife,  afked  him,  before  he  explained  his  commif- 
fion,  "  What  he  judged  to  be  the  amount  of  the  flain  ?"  "  Not  more 
than  two  hundred,"  replied  the  herald.     The  demander  then  faid. 


♦  Thucydid,  p.  Z44,  Sc  feqij. 
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"  It  {hould  feem  otherwife,  for  there  are  the  arms  of  more  than  a    ^  ^^^  ^' 

thoufand  men."     The  herald  rejoined,  "  They  cannot  then  belong,   " ^ ' 

to  our  party."  The  other  replied,  "  They  muft,  if  you  fought  yef- 
terday  at  Idomene."  "  We  fought  nowhere  yefterday  ;  we  fuffered 
the  day  before,  in  our  retreat  from  OIpx."  "  But  we  fought  yefter- 
day againft  thefe  Ambraciots,  who  were  marching  to  your  relief.''^ 
When  the  herald  heard  this,  he  burft  into  a  groan,  and  went' 
abruptly  off,  without  further  explaining  his  commiffion  \ 

Thefe  important  fuccefles  enabled  Demofthenes  to  return  with  ho-  Demofthenea 
fiour  to  Athens.     The  term  of  his  military  command  had  expired  ;    Peioponne- 
but  his  mind  could  not  brook  inadivity.    He  therefore  folicited  per-  oivmp 
miiTion  to  accompany,  as  a  volunteer,  the  armament  which  failed  to'  '""^i"-  4- 
Corcyra,  the  fuccefs  of  which  has  already  been  related,  with  leave 
to  employ  the  MeiTenians,   whom  he  carried  along  with  him,  on 
the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus,  if  any  opportunity  fhould  offer  of  thereby 
promoting  the  public  fervice.     While  the  fleet  flowly  coafted  along  Emotions  of 
the  fouthern  fhores  of  that  peninfula,  the  Meffenians  viewed,  with   lil^s  at  the 
mingled  joy  and  forrow,  the  long  loft,  but  ftill  beloved,  feats   of  JfJ^^fhoret 
their  anceftors.     They  regretted,  in  particular,  the  decay  of  ancient 
Pylus,  the  royal  refidence  of  their  admired  Neftor,  whofe  youth  had 
been  adorned  by  valour,  and  his  age  renowned  for  wifdom.     Their 
immortal  refentment  againft  Sparta  was  inflamed  by  beholding  the 
ruins  of  Meffene.     A  thoufand  ideas  and  fentiments,    which  time 
had  obliterated,  revived  at  the  fight  of  their  native  ftiores^ 

When  the  tumult  of  their  emotions    fubfided,    they  explained  The  Athe- 
their  feelings  to  Demofthenes,  and  to  each  other.     He  fuggefted,  or  Meiilniliw 
at  leaft  warmly  approved,  the    defign  of  landing,    and  rebuilding  'o'"^/ ^J?'"'' 
Pylus,    which    had   been    abandoned    by   the  Spartans,   though   it 
enjoyed  a  convenient  harbour,  and   was  ftrongly  fortified    by   na- 
ture.     Demofthenes   propofed.   this   mealure    to   Eurymedon    and 

*  Thucydid^  2 14,  &  Teqq. 

Sophocles^ 
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CHAP.  Sophocles,  who  anfwered  him  with  the  infolence  congenial  to  their 
^  ,-  '  chara£ler,  "  That  there  were  many  barren  capes  on  the  coaft  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  which  thofe  might  fortify  who  wifhed  to  entail  an  ufe- 
lefs  expence  on  their  country."  He  next  applied  to  the  feveral  cap- 
tains of  the  fleet,  and  even  to  the  inferior  officers,  but  without  bet- 
ter fuccefs,  although  he  aflured  them  that  the  place  abounded  in 
wood  and  ftone,  with  which  a  wall  fufficient  for  defence  might 
fpeedily  be  completed.  He  had  defifted  from  farther  intreaties, 
when  a  fortunate  ftorm  drove  the  whole  fleet  towards  the  Pylian 
harbour.  This  circumftance  enabled  him  to  renew  his  inftances 
with  greater  force,  alleging  that  the  events  of  fortune  confinned  the 
expediency  of  the  undertaking.  At  length  the  failors  and  foldiers, 
weary  of  idlenefs  (for  the  weather  prevented  them  from  putting  to 
fea),  began  the  work  of  their  own  accord,  and  carried  it  on  with 
fuch  vigour  and  adivity,  that  in  fix  days  the  place  was  flrongly  for- 
tified on  every  fide  *.  The  Athenian  fleet  then  proceeded  to  Cor- 
cyra,  Demofthenes  retaining  only  five  fhips  to  guard  this  new  ac- 
quifition. 
The  Spartans  The  Spartans  were  no  fooner  apprifed  of  this  daring  meafure, 
difbdge  '°  ^^^^  ^^^J  withdrew  their  army  from  its  annual  incurfion  into  At- 
them.  jj^,^^  ^^^  recalled  their  fleet  from  Corcyra.     The  citizens,  refiding  at 

home,  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  marched  towards  Pylus,  which 
was  only  fifty  miles  diftant  from  their  capital.  They  found  the  new 
fortrefs  fo  well  prepared  for  defence,  that  nothing  could  be  under- 
taken againft  it  with  any  profpe£t  of  fuccefs,  until  their  whole  forces 
had  afl^embled.  This  occafioned  but  a  fhort  delay  ;  after  which  Py- 
lus was  vigoroufly  aflfaulted  by  fea  and  land.  The  walls  were 
weakeft  towards  the  harbour  ;  the  entrance  of  which,  however,  was 
fo  narrow,  that  only  two  fhips  could  fail  into  it  abreaft.  Here  the 
attack  was  moft  furious,  and  the  refifl;ance  moft  obftinate. 

*  Thucydid.  p.  256,  &  feqq. 

8  Demofthenes 
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Demoflhenes  encouraged  his  troops  by  his  voice  and  arm.    The    CHAP. 

gallant  Brafidas,  a  man  deftined  to  a£t  fuch  an  illuftrious  part  in  the    > » 

following  fcenes  of  the  war,  called  out  to  the  Lacedaemonian  pi-  Braiidas7° 
lots  to  drive  againft  the  beach ;  and  exhorted  them,  by  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  their  fhips,  to  five  the  honour  of  their  country.  He  far- 
ther recommended  this  boldnefs  by  his  example,  but,  in  perform- 
ing it,  received  a  wound  which  rendered  him  infenfible.  His  body 
dropped  into  the  fea,  feemingly  deprived  of  life,  but  was  recovered 
by  the  affedllonate  zeal  of  his  attendants.  When  his  fenfes  re- 
turned, he  perceived  the  lofs  of  his  fhield,  a  matter  highly  punifhable 
by  the  Spartan  laws,  if  the  fhield  of  Brafidas  had  not  been  loft  with 
more  glory  than  ever  fhield  was  defended  ^ 

During  three  days  Demofthenes,  with  very  unequal  ftrength,  re-  About  four 
fifted  the  enemy  ;  when  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from   Spmanl; 
Corcyra,  which  he  had  apprifed  of  his  danger,  terminated  the  in-  i'n°s'^H?'^fl^ 
credible  labours  of    his  exhaufled  garrilbn.     A  naval   engagement  "^* 
enfued,  in   which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  defeated.     But  neither 
this   defeat,  nor  the   lofs   of  five  fhips,  nor  the  total  difperfion   of 
their  fleet,   nor  the  unexpeded  relief  of  Pylus,  gave  them  fo  much 
uneafmefs,  as  an  event  principally  occafioned  by  their  own  impru- 
dence.    The  ifland  of  Sphaderia,  fcarce  two  miles  in  circumference, 
barren,  Xvoody,  and  uninhabited,  lies  before  the  harbour  of  Pylus. 
In  this  ifland   the   Spartans   had  ported   four  hundred  and  twenty 
heavy-armed  men,  with  a  much  greater  proportion  of  Helots,  not 
refleding  that  the  Athenians,  as  foon  as  they  had  refumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  neighbouring  fea,  muft  have  thefe  forces  at  their  devo- 
tion.    This  circumftance  occurred  not  to  the  Spartans  till  after  their 
defeat ;  and  then  affe£led  them  the  more  deeply,  becaufe  the  troops 
blocked  up  in  the  ifland  belonged  to  the  firft  families  of  the  re- 
public. 

^  Thucydid.  p.  258. 

Advice 
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CHAP.        Advice  of  this  misfortune  was  immediately  fent  to  the  capital. 

XVII. 

k _j   The  annual  magiftrates,   attended  by  a  deputation  of  the  fenate, 

tion  in    '      haftened  to  examine  matters  on  the  fpot.     The  evil  appeared  to  be 
^garu.  incapable  of  remedy  ;  and  of  fuch  Importance  was  this  body  of  Spar- 

tans to  the  community,  that  all  prefent  agreed  in  the  neceffity  of  fo- 
liclting  a  truce,  until  ambafladors  were  fent  to  Athens  to  treat  of  a 
general  peace.  The  Athenians  granted  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  on 
condition  that  the  Spartans,  as  a  pledge  of  their  fmcerity,  furren- 
dered  their  whole  fleet  (confifting  of  about  fixty  veffels)  into  the 
harbour  of  Pylus.  Even  this  mortifying  propofal  was  acceptc'. 
Twenty  days  were  confumed  in  the  embafly  ;  during  which  time 
the  troops  intercepted  in  Sphaderia  were  fupplied  with  a  ftated  pro- 
portion of  meal,  meat,  and  wine  \  that  of  the  freemen  amounting  to 
double  the  quantity  allowed  to  the  flaves. 
Tiie Spartans  When  the  Spartan  ambafladors  were  admitted  to  an  audience  at 
Athens,  they  artfully  apologifed  for  the  intended  length  of  their  dif- 
courfes.  In  all  their  tranfadtions  with  the  Greeks,  they  had  hitherto 
affeded  the  dignified  brevity '  Infpired  by  confcious  pre-eminence : 
*'  Yet  on  the  prefent  occafion,  they  allowed  that  it  was  necefl!ary  to 
explain,  at  fome  length,  the  advantages  which  would  refult  to  all 
Greece,  and  particularly  to  Athens  herfelf,  if  the  latter  accepted  the 
treaty  and  alliance,  the  free  gifts  of  unfeigned  friendfhip,  fpontane- 
oufly  offered  by  Sparta.  They  pretended  not  to  conceal  or  exte- 
nuate the  greatnefs  of  their  misfortune ;  but  the  Athenians  ought 
alfo  to  remember  the  viciflltudes  of  war.  It  was  full  time  to  embrace 
a  hearty  reconcilement,  and  to  terminate  the  calamities  of  their  com- 

»  Thucydides  does  not  afcertain  the  quan-  hoard  their  provifions,  if  allowed   more  for 

tity   of  meat.      He    fays,  t\vo   chxmixes   of  daily    fupport;    which,    if   the  negoclation 

meal,  and  two  cotyls  of  wine;  that  is,   two  failed,  would  enable   them   to  hold  out  the 

pints'of  meal,  and  one  pint  of  wine,  Englilh  place  longer  than  they  could  otherwife  have 

meafure,  a  very   fmall   allowance;    but  the  done. 

♦Athenians  were  afraid  left  the  befieged  might  '  Imperatoria  Veritas.     Tacitus. 

mon 


foticit  peace. 
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mon  country.  The  war  had  as  yet  been  carried  on  with  more  emu-  ^  '^  ^  P. 
lation  than  hatred ;  neither  party  had  been  reduced  to  extremity,  *—  m'  -^ 
nor  had  any  incurable  evil  been  yet  inflided  or  fufFered.  Terms 
of  agreement,  if  accepted  in  the  moment  of  vidory,  would  redound 
to  the  glory  of  Athens ;  if  rejeded,  would  afcertain  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  war,  and  to  whom  the  public  calamities  ought  thence- 
forth to  be  imputed  ;  fmce  it  was  well  known,  that  if  Athens  and 
Sparta  were  unanimous,  no  power  in  Greece  would  venture  to  dif- 
pute  their  commands  '°/* 

The  meek  fpirit  of  this  difcourfe  only  difcovered  to  the  Athenians  Arrogant  de- 
the  full  extent  of  their  good  fortune,  of  which  they  determined  Athenians!  * 
•completely  to  avail  themfelves.  Inftigated  by  the  violence  of  Cleon, 
they  anfwered  the  ambafladors  with  great  haughtinefs ;  demanding, 
as  preliminaries  to  the  treaty,  that  the  Spartans  in  Sphadleria  fhould 
be  fent  to  Athens;  and  that  feveral  places  of  great  importance,  be- 
longing to  the  Spartans  or  their  allies,  fhould  be  delivered  into  their 
hands.  Thefe  lofty  pretenfions,  which  were  by  no  means  juftified  by 
military  fuccefs,  appeared  totally  Inadmiffible  to  the  ambafladors^ 
who  returned  in  difguft  to  the  Spartan  camp. 

Nothing,  it  was  evident,  could  be  expeded  from  the  moderation  The  nego. 
of  Athens ;   but  it  was  expefted  from  her  juftice,  that  fhe  would  "^^1^°'^  ^'■"'*-° 
reftore  the  fleet,  which  had  been  furrendered  as  a  pledge  of  the 
treaty.     Even  this  was,  on  various  pretences,  denied  ".     Both  par- 
ties, therefore,  prepared  for  hoflilitiesj   the  Athenians  to  maintain 
their  arrogance,  the  Spartans  to  avenge  it. 

The  former  employed  the  operation  of  famine,  as  the  readiefl  and  Obftlnatf 
lead  dangerous  mode  of  reducing  the  foldi^rs  in  Sphaderia.     The  Sphafteda!, 
Athenian  fleet,  now  greatly  augmented,  carefully  guarded  the  illand  ' 
night  and  day.     But  notwithflanding  their  utmofl  vigilance,  fmall 

'"  Thucydid.  p.  262,  &  feqq.  of  hoftilities,    xxi   aXXx  «•?  uitoUyu,"    and 

"  The  Athenians  objefted,  "  an  incurfion     other  matters  of  little  moment,  fays  Thucy- 
towards  their  forcrefs,  during  the  fufpcnfion     dides,  with  his  ufiial  impartiality,  p.  266. 

Vol..  I.  4F  veflels 
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velTels  availed  themfelves  of  ftorms  and  darknefs  to  throw  provifions 
into  the  place ;  a  fervice  undertaken  by  Haves  from  the  promife  of 
liberty;  and  by  freemen  from  the  profpeit  of  great  pecuniary  re- 
wards. The  Athenians  redoubled  their  diligence,,  and  often  inter- 
cepted thefe  vi6luallers ;  but  they  found  it  more  difficult  to  inter- 
rupt the  expert  divers,  who,  plunging  deep  under  water,  dragged 
after  them  bottles  of  leather,  filled  with  honey  and  flour.  The 
blockade  was  thus  fruitlefsly  protradled  feveral  weeks.  Demofthenes 
was  averfe  to  attack  an  ifland  difficult  of  accefs,  covered  with  wood„ 
deftitute  of  roads,  and  defended  on  the  fide  of  Pylus  by  a  natural 
fortification,  fhrengthened  by  art.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  began 
to  fufFer  inconvenieacies  in  their  turn..  Their  garrifon  in  Pylus 
was  clofely  prefled  by  the  enemy ;  there  was  but  one  fource  of  frefli 
water,  and  that  but  fcanty,  in  the  place  ;  provifions  grew  fcarce  j  the; 
barrennefs  of  the  neighbouring  coafl  afforded  no  fupply:  while  they 
befieged  the  Spartans,  they  themfelves  experienced  the  hardfhips  of  a. 
fiege. 
Artifices  and  When  their  fituation  was  reported  at  Athens,  the  aflembLy  fell  into- 
•fCleon.  commotion:  many  clamoured  againft  Demofthenes;  feveral  accufed 
Cleon.  The  artful  demagogue,  whofe  oppofition  chiefly  had  pre- 
vented an  advantageous  peace  with  Sparta,  affected  to  difbelleve  the . 
intelligence,  and  advlfed  fending  men  of  approved  confidence  tc 
Pylus,  in  order  to  detect  the  impofture.  The  populace  called  aloud' 
"  that  Cleon  himfelf  fliould  undertake  that  commiffion."  But  the- 
dilTembler  dreaded  to  become  the  dupe  of  his  own  artifice.  He  per- 
ceived that,  if  he  went  to  Pylus,  he  muft,  at  his  return,  either  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  the  report,  and  thus  be  fubjeded  to  imme- 
diate fhame,  or  fabricate  falfe  intelligence,  and  thus  be  expofed  to^ 
future  punlfhment.  He  therefore  eluded  his  own  propofal,  by  de- 
claring, "  that  it  ill  became  the  dignity  of  Athens  to  ftoop  to  a  formal 
and  tedious  examination ;  and  that  whatever  were  the  ftate  of  thje 
armament,   if  the  commanders  aded  like  men,  they  might  take 

Sphadleria. 
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Sphafleria  in  a  few  days.     That  if  he  had  the  honour  to  be  general,    '^  ^^^  ^• 

he  would  fail  to  the  ifland  with  a  fmall  body  of  light  infantry,  and    ' » ' 

take  it  at  the  firft  onfet." 

Thefe  farcaftic  obfervatlons  were  chiefly  dire£led  againfl  Niclas,  CKariaerof 
one  of  the  generals  actually  prefent  in  the  aflembly;  a  man  of  a 
virtuous,  but  timid  difoofition ;  endowed  with  much  prudence,  and 
little  enterprlfe ;  poITeffed  of  moderate  abilities,  and  immoderate 
riches ;  a  zealous  partizan  of  ariftocracy,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to 
Cleon,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  worft  enemy  of  his  country. 

A  perfon  of  this  character  could  not  be  much  inclined  to  engage  He  cedes  the 
in  the  hazardous  expedition  to  Sphaderia.  When  the  Athenians,  cTan."""^'" 
with  the  ufual  licentioufnefs  that  prevailed  in  their  affemblies,  called 
out  to  Cleon,  "  that  if  the  enterprife  appeared  fo  eafy,  it  would  better 
fuit  the  extent  of  his  abilities ;"  Nicias  rofe  up,  and  immediately 
offered  to  cede  to  him  the  command.  Cleon  at  firft  accepted  it, 
thinking  Nicias's  propofal  merely  a  feint ;  but  when  the  latter  ap- 
peared in  earneft,  his  adverfary  drew  back,  alleging,  "  that  Nicias, 
not  Cleon,  was  general."  The  Athenians,  with  the  malicious  plea- 
fantry  natural  to  the  multitude,  prefTed  Cleon  the  clofer,  the  more 
eagerly  he  receded.  He  was  at  length  overcome  by  their  importu- 
nity, but  not  forfaken  by  his  impudence  '*.  Advancing  to  the  middle  Boartful  pro- 
of  the  aflembly,  he  declared,  "  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  Laceda:-  j]^ 
monians  ;  and  engaged,  in  tVN^enty  days,  to  bring  the  Spartans  as 
prifoners  to  Athens,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt  '\"  This  heroical  lan- 
guage excited  laughter  among  the  multitude ;  the  \-nfe  rejoiced  in 
thinking,  that  they  muft  obtain  one  of  two  advantages,  either  the 
deftrudion  of  a  turbulent  demagogue  (which  <hey  rather  hoped),  or 
the  capture  of  the  Spartans  In  Sphaderla. 

'*  Thucydid.  p.  271-  nJftH  agreeable    to  what   foHovvs ;    but    t!;e 

''  H   at/Ta   a;ffo>!T=»-:.i,    Or,   "kill  them   on  other  trr-nflation  better  fuits  the  boaflfui  cha- 

the  fpot."     A  little  alteration    in   the   test  radler  of  Cleon, 

v.'ill  give  the  meaning  which  I  preferrisd  as 

4F  2  The 


mile  of  the 
tter; 
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A.C.  425. 


The  Sp.ir- 
tans  in 
Kphaftcria 
carried 
prifoners  to 
Athens. 


The  latter  event  was  haftened  by  an  accident ;  while  fome  foldicrs 
were  preparing  their  viduals,  the  wood  was  fet  on  fire,  and  long 
burned  unperceived,  till  a  brilk  gale  arifing,  the  conflagration  raged 
Avith  fuch  violence,  as  threatened  to  confume  the  ifland.  This  un- 
forefeen  dlfafter  difclofed  the  ftrength  and  pofition  of  the  Spartans  j 
and  Demofthenes  was  adually  preparing  to  attack  them,  whea 
Cleon,  with  his  light-armed  troops,  arrived  in  the  camp.  The  ifland 
was  invaded  during  night ;  the  advanced  guards  were  taken  or  flain. 
At  the  dawn,  the  Athenians  made  a  defcent  from  feventy  fhips. 
The  main  body  of  the  enemy  retired  to  the  flrong  poft  oppofite  to 
Pylus,  harafled  in  their  march  by  fhowers  of  arrows,  ftones,  and 
darts,  involved  in  the  afhes  of  the  burnt  wood,  which,  mounting 
widely  into  the  air,  on  all  fides  intercepted  their  fight,  and  increafed 
the  gloom  of  battle.  The  Spartans,  clofely  embodied,  and  prefenting 
a  dreadful  front  to  the  aflailants,  made  good  their  retreat.  Having 
occupied  the  deflined  pofl:,  they  boldly  defended  it  wherever  the 
enemy  approached, for  the  nature  of  the  ground  hincfered  it  from  being 
furrounded.  The  Athenians  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  repel  and 
overcome  them ;  and  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  both  parties 
obfliinately  perfevered  in  their  purpofe,  under  the  painful  prefllires  of 
battle,  thirfi,  and  a  burning  fun.  At  length  the  Mefl"enians,  whofe 
anlor  had  been  fignally  diftinguifhed  in  every  part  of  this  enterprife,. 
difcovered  an  unknown  path  leading  to  the  eminence,  which  de- 
fended tlie  Lacedaemonian  reaj-.  The  Spartans  were  thus  encom~ 
pafTed  on  all  fides,  and  reduced  to  a  fimilar  fituation  to  that  of 
their  illuftrious  countrymen  who  felJ  at  Thermopylx.   ^ 

Nor  did  their  commanders  difgrace  the  country  of  Leonidas.. 
Their  general,  Epitades,  was  flain.  Hippagrctcs  was  dying  of  his- 
wounds.  Styphdft,  the  third  in  command,  ftill  exhorted  them  to 
perfevere.  But  Demofthenes  acd  Cleon,  defirous  rather  to  carry 
them  prifoners  to  Athens,  than  to  put  them  to  death,  invited  them,, 
by  the  loud  proclamation  of  a  herald,  ta  lay  down  their  arms.     The 

i  greater 
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greater  part  dropped  their  fliields,  and  waved  their  hands,  in  token    ^  ^  ^  P- 

of  compliance.     A  conference  followed  between  Demolthenes  and    ^ v-—/ 

Cleon  on  one  fide,  and  Styphon  on  the  other.  Styphon  deHred 
leave  to  fend  over  to  the  Lacedsemonians  on  the  continent  for  ad- 
vice. Several  meffages  pafTed  between  them ;  in  the  laft  of  which  it 
was  faid,  "the Lacedaemonians  permit  you  to  confult  your  own  utility, 
provided  you  fubmit  to  nothing  bafe :"  in  confequence  of  which  de- 
termination, they  furrendered  their  arms  and  their  perfons.  They 
were  condudled  to  Athens,  within  the  time  afligned  by  Cleon ;  hav- 
ing held  out  fifty-two  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  during 
•which  time  they  had  been  fo  fparing  of  the  provifions  conveyed  to- 
them  by  the  extraordinary  means  above-mentioned,  that,,  when  the 
place  was  taken,  they  had  ftill  fomething  in  referve"\ 

The  Athenians  withdrew  their  fleet,  leaving  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Humlliatbr 
Pylus,  which  was  foon  reinforced  by  an  enterprifing  body  of  Mefl~e-  °    ^*"** 
nians  from  Naupadus.     The  Meffenians,  though  poiTefTed  of  but  a 
barren   cape  on  their  native  and  once  happy  coaft,   refumed  their 
unextinguiflied  hatred  againft  Sparta,  whofe  territories  they  conti- 
nually Infefted  by  incurfions,  or  haraffed  by  alarms.       This  fpecies> 
of  war,  defi:ru£tive  in  itfelf,  was  rendered  flill  more  dangerous  by 
the  revolts  of  the  Helots,  attradted  by  every  motive  of  affedlion  to- 
wards their  ancient  kinfmen,  and   animated  by  every  principle  of 
refentment  againft  their  tyrannical  mafters.     Meanwhile  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  renewed  and  multiplied  their  ravages  on  the  coaft  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus.     Reduced  to  extremity  by  fuch  proceedings,,  the  Spartans 
fent  to  Athens  repeated  overtures  of  accommodation.     But  the  good' 
fortune   of  the  Athenians  had  only  nourlihed  their  ambition.     At   Amhonty 
the  inftigation  of  Cleon,  they  difmifled  the  Spartan  ambaffadors  more  of  cJeon. 
infolently  than  ever".     Such  was  their  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
this  arrogant  demagogue ;  at  the  fame  time  that,  with  the  moft  in- 
confiftent  levity,  they  liftened  with  pleafure  to  the  plays  of  Arifto- 

"  Thiicydid.  p.  271  —  279.  "  Arjfloph,  Fquit.  v.  794. 

plianes. 
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phanes,  which  lafl\ed  the  character  and  admlniftratlon  of  Cleon  with 
the  boldeft  feverity  of  fatu-e,  fharpened  by  the  edge  of  the  moft  poig- 
nant ridicule. 
Expofed  The  taking  of  Pylus,  the  triumphant  return  of  Cleon,  a  notorious 

phanes.  coward  transformed  by  caprice  and  accident  into  a  brave  and  fuccefs- 

ful  commander,  were  topics  well  fuiting  the  comic  vein  of  Arifto- 
phanes.     The  imperious  demagogue  had  deferved  the  perfonal  re- 
fentment   of  the  poet,  by  denying  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth  '°,  and 
thereby  contefting  his  title  to  vote  in  the  affembly.      On  former 
occafions,  Ariftophanes  had  ftigmatifed  the  incapacity  and  infclence 
of  Cleon,  together  with  his  perfidious  felfifhnefs  in  embroiling  the 
affairs  of  the   republic.       In   the  comedy"  firft   reprefented   in  the 
feventh  year  of  the  war,  he  attacks  him  in  the  moment  of  vidory, 
when  fortune  had  rendered  him  the  idol  of  a  licentious  multitude, 
when  no  comedian  was  fo  daring  as  to  play  his  character,  and  no 
painter  fo  bold  as  to  defign  his  mafk  '\ 
Account  of         Ariilophanes,  therefore,  appeared  for  the  firft  time  on  the  ftage, 
h!iid°ed^ths     ^"'y    difguifing  his  own   face,    the   better  to  reprefent  the  part   of 
JCnights.         Cleon.     In  this  ludicrous  piece,  which  feems  to  have  been  celebrated 
even  beyond  its  merit,  the  people  of  Athens  are  defcribed  under  the 
allegory  of  a  capricious  old  dotard,  whofc   credulity,   abufed  by  a 
malicious  flave  lately  admitted  into  his  houfe  ",  perfecutes  and  tor- 
ments his   faithful   old  fervants.      Demofthenes  bitterly  complains, 
that,  intending  to  gratify  the  palate  of  the  old  man,  he  had  brought 
a  delicate  morfel  from  Pylus;   but  that  it  had  been  ftolen  by  Cleon, 
and  by  him  ferved  up  to  their  common  mafter.     After  lamenting, 
with  his  companion  Nicias,  the  hardlhips  of  their  condition,  they 
hold  counfel  together,   and  contrive  various  expedients  for  putting 

'*  Vic.  Anonym.  Ariftoph.   ''' The  Uvu;,  ''  Vso-wok  xaxo,    "  the  newvbought  mif- 

"   'Ys!>  Ti  6  n,  yxf  :iV7-A  Mci'ii.;  ;j9--?.s  chief." 

Tiv  cKiVi-rrr.bt  .ixnca..        Equites,  v.  Zj  ' . 
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an  end  to  their  common  calamities.  The  defponding  Kicias  pro-  ^  ^y\^' 
poles  drinking  bull's  blood,  after  the  example  of  Themiftocles  ;  De- 
mofthenes,  with  more  courage,  advifes  a  hearty  draught  of  wine. 
Finding  Cleon  afleep,  they  feize  this  opportunity  not  only  to  purloin 
this  liquor,  but  to  rifle  his  pockets,  in  which  they  dilcover  fome 
ancient  cracles,  typically  reprefenting  the  fucceflion  of  Athenian  ma~ 
giftrates.  Towards  the  end  of  the  prophecy,  it  was  faid,  that  the 
dragon  fhould  overcome  the  devouring  vulture.  The  rapacious 
avarice  of  Cleon  correfponded  to  the  type  of  the  vulture  ;  and  the 
dragon  darkly  fliadowed  out  Agoracritus,  an  eminent  maker  of 
puddings  and  faufages,  the  lliape  and  contents  of  which  alluded  to 
the  figure  and  food  of  that  terrible  ferpent.  Nicias  and  Demofthenes 
hail  this  favourite  of  fortune,  as  the  deftined  mafter  of  the  republic. 
Agoracritus  alleges  in  vain,  that  he  is  totally  unacquainted  with 
political  affairs,  ignorant  of  every  liberal  art,  and  has  hardly  learned 
to  read.  They  reply  by  announcing  to  him  the  oracle,  and  by 
proving  that  his  pretended  imperfeftions  better  qualihed  him  to 
condudl  the  government  of  Athens.  This  office  required  none  of 
the  talents,  the  want  of  which  he  lamented.  He  matched  Cleon  in 
Impudence,  and  furpaffed  him  in  ftrength  of  lungs.  His  profeffion 
had  taught  him  to  fqueeze,  to  amafs,  to  bruife,  to  embroil,  and  to 
confound  ;  and  long  experience  had  accompliflied  him  in  all  the 
frauds  and  chicane  of  the  market".  He  might  therefore  boldly 
enter  the  lifts  with  Cleon,  being  affured  of  aiTiflance  from  the  whole 
body  of  Athenian  knights'".  Agoracritus,  thus  encouraged,  pre- 
pares for  encountering  his  adverfary.  The  conteft,.  long  doubtful,  is 
maintained  in.  a  ftyle  of  the  loweft  buffoonery,  always  ludicrous, 
often  indecent.  The  old  dotard,  or  rather  the  Athenians 
whom    he    reprefents,     finally    acknowledge     their    paft    errors; 

*°  The  fame  word  in  Greek  denotes  the  *'  The  iVo-ek,  or  Equites,  the  fecond  rank 
market  and  the  forum.  Indeed  the  fame  of  citizens  at  Athens,  who  detefled  Cleonj 
place  ufually  ferved  for  both.  and  from  whom  the  play  takes  its  name. 

and 
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and  regret  being  fo  long  deceived  by  an  upftart  flave,  through  whofe 
obftinacy  in  continuing  the  war,  they  had  been  cooped  up  within  the 
•walls  of  an  unwholefome  city,  and  hindered  from  enjoying  their 
beautiful  fields,  and  happy  rural  amufements.  Agoracritus  feizes 
this  favourable  moment  to  produce  two  ancient  treaties  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  perfonified  by  two  beautiful  women,  whom  he  had 
found  clofely  mewed  up  in  the  houfe  of  Cleon.  Of  thefe  females 
the  old  Athenian  becomes  fuddenly  enamoured,  and  they  retire  to- 
gether to  the  country- 

The  people  of  Athens  permitted,  and  even  approved,  the  licen- 
tious boldnefs  of  Ariftophanes ;  but  neither  the  ftrength  of  reafon, 
nor  the  fharpnefs  of  fatire,  could  refift  the  impetuofity  of  their  am- 
bition. The  war  was  rendered  popular  by  fuccefs;  they  prepared 
for  carrying  it  on  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  firft  operations  of 
the  enfuing  fummer  gratified  their  utmoft  hopes.  The  principal 
divifion  of  the  fleet,  conduced  by  the  prudence  of  Nicias,  took  the 
fertile  and  populous  ifland  of  Cythera,  ftretching  from  the  fouthern 
promontory  of  Laconia  towards  the  Cretan  fea,  and  long  enriched 
by  the  commerce  pf  Egypt  and  Libya.  The  Lacedaemonian  garri- 
fon,  as  well  as  the  Spartan  magiftrates  in  the  ifland,  fun-endered  pri- 
foners  of  war.  The  more  dangerous  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  the  Athenian  ifles;  the  remainder  were  fubjecSed  to  an 
annual  tribute  of  eight  hundred  pounds  fterling ;  an  Athenian  garri- 
fon  took  poflTefllon  of  the  fortrefs. 

Soon  after  this  important  conquefl:,  the  arms  of  Demofthenes  and 
Hippocrates  reduced  the  town  of  Nicosa,  the  principal  fea-port  of 
the  Megareans ;  and  the  Athenian  fleet  ravaged  with  Impunity 
feveral  maritime  cities  on  the  eaftern  coafl:  of  Peloponnefus.  Thyrea 
was  condemned  to  a  harder  fate.  This  city,  together  with  the  fur- 
rounding  diftriQ,  had  been  granted,  by  the  compaflion  of  Sparta,  to 
Jbe  miferable  natives  of  jEgina,  who  (as  above-mentioned)  had  been 

driven 
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driven  from  their  once  powerful  ifland  by  the  cruelty  of  Athens.  G  H  A  P. 

This  cruelty  ftill  continued   to  purfue   them.     Their  newly-raifed  > — —>,--—' 
walls  were  taken  by  affault ;  their  houfes  burned  ;   and  the  inhabit- 
ants, without  diftindlion,  put  to  the  fword. 

Hitherto  all  the  enterprifes  of  the  Athenians  were  crowned  with  Endeavour 
fuccefs.  Fortune  firft  deferted  them  in  Boeotia.  During  feveral  revolution  ia 
months  their  generals,  Demoftheiies  and  Hippocrates,  availing  them-  '^o"^ 
felves  of  the  political  fadions  of  that  country,  had  been  carrying 
on  fecret  intrigues  with  Chxron^ea,  Siphce,  and  Orchomenus,  places 
abounding  in  declared  partizans  of  democracy,  and  eternally  hoftile 
to  the  ambition  of  Thebes.  The  infurgents  had  agreed  to  take  arms, 
in  order  to  betray  the  weftern  parts  of  Boeotia  to  Demofthenes,  who 
failed  with  forty  gallies  from  Naupadtus ;  while  Hippocrates,  at  the 
head  of  feven  thoufand  heavy-armed  Athenians,  and  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  light-armed  auxiliaries,  invaded  the  eaftern  frontier  of 
that  province.  It  was  expeded,  that,  before  the  Thebans  could 
bring  a  fufficient  force  into  the  field,  the  invaders  and  infurgents, 
advancing  from  oppofite  extremities  of  the  country,  might  unite  in 
the  centre,  and  perhaps  fubdue  Thebes  itfelf,  the  mofh  powerful,  as 
'well  as  moft  zealous,  ally  of  Sparta. 

This  plan,  though  concerted  with  much  ability,  was  found  too  ^.^^i^  ,^ 
complicated   for   execution.      Demofthenes  fteered   towards  Siohse    '°°  '^°™pli- 

,  -  ^.       '    cated  for 

before  his  coadjutor  was  ready  to  take  the  field  ;  fome  miftake,  it  is  execution, 
faid,  having  happened  about  the  time  appointed  for  adion ;  and  the 
whole  contrivance  was  betrayed  by  Nichomachus,  a  Phocian,  to  the 
Spartans,  and  by  them  communicated  to  the  Boeotians.  The  cities 
whicli  meditated  revolt  were  thus  fecured,  before  Demofthenes  ap- 
peared at  Sipha;,  and  before  Hippocrates  had  even  marched  from 
Attica. 

The   latter   at   length   entered   the    eaftern    frontier    of  Boeotia ;  They  are 
and,  as  the  principal  defign  had  mlfcarried,  contented  himfelf  with  fhfb!fale"of 

Vol.  I.  4  G  taking  ^"''""- 
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The  The- 
bans  take 
Delium  by 
means  of  a 
machine  in- 
vented for 
that  purpofe. 


Commotions 
in  Thrace. 


taking  and  fortifying  Delium,  a  place  facred  to  Apollo.  Having 
garrifoned  this  poft,  he  prepared  for  returning  home.  But  while 
his  army  ftlU  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delium,  the  Thebans, 
encouraged  by  Pagondas,  a  brave  and  fkilful  leader,  marched 
with  great  rapidity  from  Tanagra,  in  order  to  intercept  his 
retreat.  Their  forces  amounted  to  eighteen  thoufand;  the  Athe- 
nians were  little  lefs  numerous.  An  engagement  enfued,  which 
national  emulation  rendered  bloody  and  obftinate.  Before  the 
battle,  Pagondas  had  detached  a  fmall  fquadron  of  horie,  with  orders 
to  ride  up  after  the  commencement  of  the  adlion.  This  ftratagera 
was  decifive.  The  Athenians,  terrified  at  the  fight  of  a  reinforce- 
ment, which  their  fears  magnified  into  a  new  army,  were  thrown 
into  diforder,  and  put  to  flight.  Approaching  darknefs  faved  them 
from  total  deftrudion.  They  efcaped  difgracefuUy  into  Attica,  after 
leaving  in  the  field  of  battle  a  thoufand  pikemen,  with  their  com- 
mander Hippocrates. 

The  vidorious  army  immediately  formed  the  fiege  of  Delium', 
which  was  taken  by  means  of  a  machine  firft  contrived  for  that  pur- 
pofe. Several  parts  of  the  fortification,  which  had  been  raifed  in 
great  hafte,  confifted  chiefly  of  wood.  The  befiegers,  therefore, 
joining  together  a  number  of  large  beamSj'formed  a  huge  mafl:,  per- 
forated in  the  middle  ;  to  one  of  its  extremities  they  appended  a  pro- 
digious mafs  of  pitch  and  fulphur ;  and  to  the  other  a  bellows,, 
which,  when  this  unufual  inflirument  of  deftrudion  was  raifed  above 
the  wooden  rampart,  immediately  threw  the  whole  into  flames,. 
The  Athenian  garrifon,  diminifhed  by  death  or  defertion  to  two 
hundred  men,  furrendered  prifoners  of  war". 

The  Athenians  had  fcarcely  time  to  lament  their  lofles  in  Bosotia, 
when  they  received  intelligence  of  a  calamity  in  another  quarter, 
equally  unexpeded,  and  fttU  more  alarming.  This  event  is  the 
more  remarkable,  becaufe  it  naturally  arofe  out  of  the  preceding 
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profperity  of  Athens,  and  the  paft  misfortunes  of  Sparta.  The  ^  ^^^^  ''• 
uninterrupted  train  of  fuccefs  which  attended  the  arms  of  Nicias  and  i—— v — -* 
Demoflhenes  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  alarmed  the  citizens  of 
Olynthus  and  other  places  of  the  Chalcidice,  which  having  embraced 
the  earlieft  opportunity  of  revolting  from  the  Athenians,  juftly  dreaded 
the  vengeance  of  an  incenfed  and  vidorious  people.  Every  foutherly 
wind  threatened  them  with  the  approach  of  an  Athenian  fleet.  Their 
apprehenfions  were  not  lefs  painful  on  the  fide  of  ThelTaly.  The 
llighteft  movement  in  that  country  terrified  them  with  the  appre- 
henfions of  an  Athenian  army,  which,  victorious  in  the  fouth,  (hould 
advance  to  punifli  its  northern  enemies.  But  as  none  ot  thefe 
dreaded  dangers  were  realifed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chalcidice  gra- 
dually refumed  courage,  put  their  towns  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  and 
craved  afilftance  from  their  Peloponnefian  allies.  At  the  fame  time 
Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  who  regarded  the  Athenians  as  his 
ancient  and  natural  enemies,  and  the  rapacious  invaders  of  his  coaft, 
fent  money  into  the  fouth  of  Greece,  for  the  purpofe  of  hiring 
foldiers,  whom  he  intended  to  employ  in  refifl:ing  the  encroachments 
of  that  ambitious  people,  as  well  as  in  fubduing  the  Elymeans, 
Lynceft.'C,  and  other  barbarous  tribes,  not  yet  incorporated  in  the 
Macedonian  kingdom. 

Such  were  the  enemies,  whofe  activity  the  good  fortune  of  Athens   Fomented  by 

.    ,  1  .,       1  1        •  •  r  n  11  r         ^       the  Spartans. 

had  roufed  ;  while  the  calamUies  or  oparta  prompted  her  to  lupply 
the  reinforcement  of  troops,  which  both  Perdiccas  and  the  Chal- 
cidians  demanded.  During  the  feventh  and  eighth  years  of  the 
w^ar,  that  republic  fatally  experienced  the  truth  of  Pericles's  maxim, 
"  thatthofe  who  command  the  fea,  may  alfo  become  mafters  at  land." 
The  Athenian  fleets  domineered  over  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus.  It 
was  impofl^ible  to  forefee  what  places  would  be  the  next  obje£ts  of 
their  continual  defcents.  The  maritime  parts  were  fuccefiively  laid 
wafte,  and  finally  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  found  refiftance 
Ineffedual  and  ufelefs.      Thefe  misfortunes  were  increafed  by  the    • 

4  G   2  frequent 
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CHAP,    frequent  defertion  of  the  Helots  to  the  neighbouring  garrifons   In 
XVII.  <j  <-j    u 

^     .-'   »    Pylus   and    Cythera,  and    by   the    dread    of  a   general  iiifurre£lion 
among  thofe  numerous  and   unhappy  vidlims  of  Spartan   tyranny. 
To   prevent  this  evil,  the  Spartans  had  recourfe  to  fuch  expedients 
as  excite  aftonifhment  and  horror.     They  commanded  the  Helots  to 
choofe  two  thoufand  of  their  braveft  and  moft  meritorious  youths^ 
who,  by  the    general   confent   of   their    companions,    deferved   the 
crown  of  liberty  ;    and  when  inverted  with  this  perfidious  ornament, 
the  unfufpeding  freemen  had  paraded  the  ftreets,  and  facrificed  in 
the  temples,  exulting  in  their  late  emancipation,  thefe  new  members 
of  the  community  gradually  difappeared  from  the  fight  of  men,  nor 
was  it  ever  known  by  what  means  they  had  been  deftroyed.     But 
the  veil  of  myftery,  which  concealed  that  dark  and  bloody  ftratagem, 
prevented  neither  the  refentment  of  the  flaves,  nor  the  juft  fufpicion 
of  their  mafters.     The   latter  were  eager   to  embrace  any  meafure 
that  might  deliver  their  country  from  its  dangerous  domeftic  foes.. 
With  much  fatisfadion,  therefore,  they  fent   feven  hundred  Helots 
to  the  ftandard  of  Bra fi das,  whofe  merit  had  recommended  hlni  to 
Perdiccas  and  the  Chalcidians,  as  the  general  beft  qualified  to  ma- 
nao-e  the  Macedonian  war.     About  a  thoufand   foldiers  were  levied 
in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Peloponnefus.     Several  Spartans  cheer- 
•  fully  accompanied  a  leader  whom  they  admired..     With  this  incon- 

fiderable   force  Brafidas,  towards  the  beginning  of  autumn,  under- 
took an  expedition  highly  important  in  its  conlequences,  and  con- 
ducted with  confummate  prudence  and  bravery""'.. 
Brafidas'sex-        Having  traverfed  the  friendly  countries  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  he 
pedition  to        J. -jyeti  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta,  and  penetrated  through  the  nar- 

Thrace.  cvii^vv-v.  ,  ^  o 

Olymp.  j-Q^  defiles   confined  between  that  fteep  and  woody  range  of  hills,, 

IxXXlX.     !  •  "  ,__ 

A.  C.  424.      and  the  boifterous  waves  of  the  Malian  gulf.     The  fight  of  Ther- 
mopylae animated  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Spartans,  and  encouraged. 

**  Thucydid.  p.  304. 

them. 
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them  to  force  their  way  through  the  hoftlle  plains  of  ThelTaly ;    a    C  HA  P. 

A  Vll. 

country  adlually  torn  by  domeftic  difcord,  but  always  friendly  to  the  u— « — -J 
Athenians.  The  celerity  of  Brafidas  anticipated  the  flow  oppofition 
of  a  divided  enemy.  Having  reached  the  Macedonian  town  of 
Dium,  he  joined  forces  with  Perdiccas,.  who  propofed  dii-e£ting  the 
firft  operations  of  the  combined  army  againft  Arribxus,  the  king  or 
leader  of  the  barbarous  Lynceftrc.  But  even  this  Barbarian  knew 
the  valour  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  equity  of  Brafidas.  To  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  Grecian  general  he  ofiered  to  fubmit  the  differences  be- 
tween Perdiccas  and  hi'mfelf,  and  engaged  to  abide  by  the  awards 
however  unfavourable  to  his  intereft.  The  Spartan  liftened  to  a 
pi-opofal  extremely  reafonable  in  itfelf,  though  altogether  inconfiftent 
with  the  ambitious  views  of  Perdiccas,  who  difdained  to  accept  as  a- 
judge  the  man  whom  he  paid  as  an  auxiliary.  Brafidas,  on  the 
other  hand,  declined  in  firm  but  decent  terms,  to  employ  his  valour 
againft  thofe  who  implored  his  juftice.  The  generals  thus  feparated 
in  mutual  difguft  ;  and  Perdiccas  thenceforth  reduced  his  contribution 
of  fubfidy  from  a  moiety  to  a  third  ;  but  even  that  was  extorted: 
from  his  fears,  not  beftowed  by  his  munificence. 

Brafidas  haftened   to  join  the  Chalcidians,  by  whom  he  was  re-   His  tranfae- 

,.  .  .  .  ,  tions  with  the 

ceived  with  a  degree  of  joy  fuitable  to  the  impatience  with  which  he  Acanthia.ns.^ 
had  been  expelled.     Amidft  the  general  defedlion   of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  towns  of  Acanthus  and  Stagirus  ftill  maintained  their  al- 
legiance to  Athens.     Brafidas  appeared  before  the  gates   of  Acan- 
thus, while  the  peaceful  inhabitants  were  preparing  for  the  labours 
of  the'vintage.     He    fent  a   meffenger,  craving  leave  to  enter  the- 
place,  and  to  addrefs  the  affembly.      The  Acanthians  were  divided 
in  opinion;  but  the  majority,  fearing  to  expofe  their  ripe  fields  and:' 
vineyards  to  the  refentment  of  his  army,  agreed  to  admit  the  ge- 
neral alone  and  unattended,  and  impartially  to  weigh  whatever  he 
propofed  for  their  deliberation.     Brafidas,  though  a  Spartan,  was  an- 
able  fpeaker.  He  obferved  to  the  Acanthians,  convened  in  fiill  affem- 

9  bly,. 
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CHAP,    bly,  "  That,  hi  compliance  with  the  generous  refolution  of  Sparta, 
^^..^^..^    he  had  undertaken,   and  finally  accompliflied,   a  long  and  danger- 
ous journey,  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Athenian  magi- 
rtrates  and  garrifons,  and  to  reftore  them,  what  the  common  op- 
prelfors  of  Greece  had  fo  long  withheld,  the  independent  govern- 
ment  of  their  own   equitable   laws.     This  was  the  objedl   which, 
amidft  all  the  calamities  of  war,  the  Spartans  had  ever  kept  in  view ; 
this  was  the  purpofe,  which,  before  his  departure  from  home,  the 
principal   magiftrates   had   fworn  unanimoufly  to    maintain.       That 
freedom  and  independence,  which  formed  the  domeftic  happinefs  of 
Sparta,  his  countrymen  were  ambitious  to  communicate  to  all  their 
allies.     But  if  the  Acanthians  refufed  to  fnare  the  general  benefit, 
they  muft  not  complain  of  experiencing  the  unhappy  effeds  of  their 
obftinacy.    The  arms  of  Sparta  would  compel  thofe  whom  her  argu- 
ments had  failed  to  perfuade.    Nor  could  this  be  blamed  as  injuflice ; 
firft,  becaufe  the  refources  with  which  the  Acanthians  furnifhed  Athens, 
under  the  ignominious  name  of  tribute,  ferved  to  rivet  the  chains  of 
Greece ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  the  example  of  a  people,  fo  wealthy 
and  flourifliing,  and  long  renowned  for  their  penetration  and  faga- 
city,  might  influence  the  refolutions  of  neighbouring  ftates,  and  de- 
ter them  from  concurring  with  the  meafures  neceflTary  to  promote 
the  public  welfare  and  fecurity." 
His  merit  This  judicious  difcourfe,  enforced  by  the  terror  of  the  Spartan 

army,  engaged  the  Acanthians  to  accept  the  friendfhip  of  Brafidas. 
Stagirus,  another  city  on  the  Strymonic  gulf,  readily  followed  the  ex- 
ample, and  opened  its  gates  to  the  deliverer.  During  the  enfuing  win- 
ter, the  meafures  of  the  Spartan  general  were  conduced  with  equal 
ability  and  enterprife.  His  fuccefsful  operations  againfi:  the  inland  towns 
facilitated  the  furrender  of  fuch  places,  as,  by  their  maritime  or  in- 
fular  fituation,  were  moft  expofed  to  the  vengeance  of  Athens,  and 
therefore  moft  averfe  to  revolt.  His  moderate  ufc  of  victory  en- 
fured  the  good-will  of  the  vanquilhed.     The  various  parts  of  a  plan, 

tlius 
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thus  artfully  combined,  mutually  afTifted  each  other ;  the  fuccefs  of    ^  j^^^  ^• 
one  undertaking  contributed  to  that  of  the  next  which  followed  it ;    <>-  ■»-  -J 
and,  at  length,  without  any  confiderable  mifcarriage,  he  had  ren- 
dered himfelf  mailer  of  moft  places  in  the  peninfulas  of  Adta,  Sitho- 
nia,  and  Pallene. 

The  lofs  of  Amphibolis  was  that  which  moft  deeply  afflided  the   Amphlpolis 

^      ^  ^  ^  ^   ■>  revolts  to 

Athenians.  A  rich  and  populous  city,  beautifully  fituate  on  a  fmall  Brafidas,. 
but  well  cultivated  ifland,  furrounded  by  the  river  Strymon,  the 
banks  of  which  fupplied  excellent  timber,  and  other  materials  of 
naval  ftrength.  By  poffefling  this  town,  the  Spartans  now  com- 
manded both  branches  of  the  river,  and  might  thus  pafs,  without 
interruption,  to  the  Athenian  colonies,  or  fubjeifts,  on  the  coaft  of' 
Thrace ;  feize,  or  plunder,  the  gold  mines  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of 
Thafos ;  and  ravage  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Thracian  Cherlbnefus. 
The  conqueft  of  a  place  fo  eflential  to  the  enemy,  had  exercifed  the 
courage,  the  eloquence,  and  the  dexterity  of  Brafidas.  He  formed 
a  confpiracy  with  the  malcontents  in  the  place,  fkilfully  difpofed  his 
army  before  the  walls,  harangued  the  aflembly  of  the  people.  A 
moft  feafonable  promptitude  diftinguifhed  all  his  meafures  ;  yet  the 
Athenian  Eucleus,  who  commanded  the  garrifon,  found  time  to  fend 
a  vefTel  to  Thafos,  requefting  immediate  and  effectual  relief. 

The  Athenians  had  committed  the  government  of  that  ifland,  as  notwith- 
w^ell  as  the  direction  of  the  mines  on  the  oppofite  continent,  to  the  adivity  of 
celebrated  hiftorian  of  a  war,  in  which  he  was  a  meritorious,  though  ^euilorian' 
unfortunate,  adtor.     Without  a  moment's  delay,  Thucydides  put  to 
fea  with  feven  gallies,    and  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon 
the  fame   day  on  which  his  aftiftance  had   been  demanded.     But 
it  was  already  too  late  to  fave  Amphipolis'*.     The  Spartan  general, 
who  had  exact  information  of  all  the  meafures  of  the  befieged,  well 
knew  the   importance  of  anticipating   the  arrival  of   Thucydides, 

**  Thucydid,  p.  322. 
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which  faves 
Eion.  - 


Brafidas's 
fuccefs  oc- 
cafions  cla- 
mours and 
impeach- 
ments in 
Athens. 


TheSpn-tans 
avail  them- 
felves  of  it 
to  obtain  a 
truce  for  a 
jear. 


whofe  name  was  highly  refpeded  by  the  Greek  colonies  in  Thrace, 
and  whofe  influence  was  confiderable  among  the  native  barba- 
dians. Brafidas,  therefore,  propofed  fuch  a  capitulation  to  the  Am- 
phipolitans  as  it  feenied  imprudent  to  refufe.  They  w^ere  to  be 
releafed  from  the  tribute  which  they  had  hitherto  paid  the  Athe- 
nians ;  to  enjoy  the  utmoft  degree  of  political  independence,  not 
Inconfiftent  with  the  alliance  of  Sparta ;  even  the  Athenian  garrifon, 
if  they  continued  in  the  place,  were  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  citizens  ;  and  fuch  perfons  as  chofe  to  leave  it,  were  granted  a 
reafonable  time  to  remove  their  families  and  their  property.  The 
laft  condition  was  embraced  by  the  Athenians,  and  their  more  de- 
termined partizans.  They  retired  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Eion,  fituate  near  the  fea,  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Strymon  ; 
a  place  fecured  againft  every  hoftile  aflault  by  the  fkill  and  adlivity 
of  Thucydides. 

Towards  the  end  of  winter,  the  full  extent  of  Brafidas's  fuccefs  was 
made  known  at  Athens.  The  aflembly  was  in  commotion  ;  and  the 
populace  were  the  more  enraged  at  their  lofles,  as  it  now  appeared 
fo  eafy  to  have  prevented  them,  either  by  guarding  the  narrow  de- 
files which  led  to  their  Macedonian  poffefTions,  or  by  fending  their 
fleet  with  a  feafoiiable  reinforcement  to  their  feeble  garrifons  in  thofe 
parts.  Their  own  negledt  had  occafioned  the  public  difgrace  ;  but 
with  the  ufual  injuftice  and  abfurdity  accompanying  popular  difcon- 
tents,  they  exculpated  themfelves,  and  baniflied  their  generals.  Thucy- 
dides was  involved  in  this  cruel  fentence.  An  armament  was  fent  to 
Macedon ;  and  new  commanders  were  named  to  oppofe  Brafidas. 
.  But  the  defigns  of  that  commander,  who  had  begun  to  build 
veffels  on  the  Strymon,  and  afpired  at  nothing  lefs  than  fucceeding 
to  the  authority,  without  exercifing  the  oppreflion,  of  Athens  over 
thofe  extenfive  ihores,  were  more  fuccefsfully  oppofed  by  the  envy 
of  the  Spartan  magiftrates.  The  pride  of  the  nobility  was  offended 
by  the  glory  of  an  expedition,  in  v»-hich  they  had  no  Ihare  j  and  their 

felfilhnefs, 
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felfiflinefs,  while  it  obfliaately  prevented  the  fupplies   necefHiry  to    ^  "^fj/" 

complete  the  plan  of  Brafidas,  was  eager  to  reap  the  profit  of  his    » — -v ' 

pafl  fuccefs.  The  rcftoration  of  then-  kuifmen  taken  at  Spaderia 
was  the  objed  neareft  their  hearts ;  and  they  expeded  that  the 
Athenians  might  liften  to  a  propofal  for  that  purpofe,  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  places  which  they  had  loft,  and  to  check  the  fortunate  ca- 
reer of  a  prudent  and  enterprifing  general.  The  Athenians  readily 
entered  into  thefe  views  ;  it  was  determined  that  matters  of  fuch  im- 
portance fhould  be  dlfcufled  with  leifure-  and  Impartiality  ;  a  truce 
was  therefore  agreed  on  for  a  year  between  the  contending  republics. 

This  tranfadion  was  concluded  in  the  ninth  fummer  of  the  war.  It  Olymp. 
was  totally  unexpeded  by  Brafidas,  who  received  the  voluntary  fub-  a.  C.  42J. 
miffion  of  Scione'  and  Menda,  two  places  of  confiderable  importance 
in  the  peuinfula  of  Pallene' ;  of  the  former,  indeed,  before  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities ;  but  of  the  latter,  even 
after  he  was  apprifed  of  that  treaty. 

While  the  adive  valour  of  Brafidas  prevented  the  confirmation  The  war  re. 
of  peace,  the  confcious  worthleffnefs  of  Cleon  promoted  the  renewal,  oiymp. 
or  rather  the  continuance,  of  war.  The  glory  of  Athens  was  the  ^^'^c^'/Ji^. 
perpetual  theme  of  his  difcourfe.  He  exhorted  his  countrymen  to 
puniih  the  perfidy  of  Sparta,  In  abetting  the  infolent  revolt  of  Menda 
and  Scione' ;  and  to  employ  his  own  fkill  and  bravery,  which  had 
been  fo  fuccefsfully  exerted  on  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus,  to  repair 
their  declining  fortune  in  Macedonia.  The  Athenians  liftened  to 
the  fpecious  advice  of  this  turbulent  declaimer,  who,  in  the  enfuing 
fpring,  failed  to  the  Macedonian  coaft  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  gallies, 
twelve  hundred  citizens,  heavy-armed,  a  fquadron  of  three  hundred 
horfe,  and  a  powerful  body  of  light-armed  auxiliaries.  The  furrender 
of  Menda  and  Torona,  whofe  Inhabitants  were  treated  with  every 
excefs  of  cruelty,  encouraged  him  to  attack  Amphipolis.  With  this 
defio-n,  having  colleded  his  forces  at  Eion,  he  waited  the  arrival  of 
fome  Macedonian  troops,  promifed  by  Pcrdiccas  who  having  quar- 

VoL.  I.  4  H  relied 
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XVll. 


relied  with  the  Spartan  general,  deceitfully  flattered  the  hopes  of  his 
antagonift. 

Battle  of  _  The  army  of  Cleon  contained  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  youth, 

whofe  ardent  valour  difdained  a  precarious  dependence  on  barba- 
rian aid.     They  accufed  the  cowardice  of  their  leader,  which  was 
only  equalled  by  his  incapacity,  and  lamented  their  own  hard  fate  in 
being  fubjefted  to  the  authority  of  a  man  fo  unworthy  to  command 
them.     The  impatient  temper  of  an  aiTogant  demagogue  was   ill 
fitted  to  endure  thefe  feditious  complaints.     He  haftlly  led  his  troops 
before  the  place,  without  previoufly  examining  the  ftrength  of  the 
walls,  the  fituation  of  the  ground,  the  number  or  difpofition  of  the 
enemy,     Brafidas,  meanwhile,  had  taken  proper  raeafures  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  known  imprudence  of  his  adverfary.     A  confiderable 
body  of  men  had  been  concealed  in  the  woody  mountain  Cerdylium,. 
which  overhangs  Amphipolis.     The  greater  part  of  the  army  were 
drawn  up,  ready  for  a£tion,  at  the  feveral  gates  of  the  city.     Clea- 
ridas,  who  commanded  there,  had  orders  to  rufh  forth  at  a  given 
fignal,  while  Brafidas  in  perfon,  conducing  a  feledl  band  of  intrepid 
followers,  watched  the  firfl:  opportunity  for  attack.     The  plan,  con- 
trived with  fo  much  fkill,  was  executed  with  equal  dexterity  and 
precifion.     Confounded  with  the  rapidity  of  fuch  an  unexpeded  and 
complicated  charge,  the  enemy  fled  amain,  abandoning  their  fliields, 
and  expofing  their  naked  backs  to  the  fwords  and  fpears  of  the  pur- 
fuers.     The  forces  on  either  fide  amounted  to  about  three  thou- 
Deatli  of        fand  ;  fix  hundred  Athenians  fell  vidtims  to  the  folly  of  Cleon,  who, 
though  foremoft  in  the  flight,  was  arreflied  by  the  hand  of  a  Myr- 
cinian  targeteer. 

Death  and  His  death  might  appeafe  the  manes    of  his   unfortunate    coun- 

trymen ;  but  nothing  could  alleviate  the  forrow  of  the  victors  for 
the  lofs  of  their  admired  Brafidas,  who  received  a  mortal  wound 
while  he  advanced  to  the  attack.  He  was  conveyed  alive  to  Am- 
phipolis, and  enjoyed  the  confolation  of  his  lafl:  vidory,  in  which 
I  only 


Cleon. 


honours  of 
Brafidas 
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only  feven  men  had  perlfhed  on  the  Spartan  fide.  The  fad  magni-  ^  ^^  ^• 
ficeuce  of  his  funeral  was  adorned  by  the  fplendour  of  military  ho-  '■  ■■  «  ' 
nours  ;  but  what  was  ftill  more  honourable  to  Brafidas,  he  was  fm- 
cerely  lamented  by  the  grateful  tears  of  numerous  communities,  who 
regarded  his  virtues  and  abilities  as  the  fureft  pledges  of  their  ovyn 
happlnefs  and  fecurity.  The  citizens  of  Amphipolis  paid  an  extra- 
ordinary tribute  to  his  memory.  Having  demolilhed  every  monu- 
ment of  their  ancient  leaders  and  patriots,  they  erefted  the  ftatue 
■of  Brafidas  in  the  moft  confpicuous  fquare  of  the  city,  appointed 
annual  games  to  be  celebrated  at  his  tomb,  and  facrificed  to  his  re- 
vered fhade,  as  to  the  great  hero  and  original  founder  of  their 
community  ^'. 

The  battle  of  Amphipolis  removed  the  principal  obftacles  to  peace.  Peace  of 
There  was  not  any  Spartan  general  qualified  to  accomplifh  the  de-  oiymp. 
figns  of  Brafidas.  The  Athenians,  dejeded  by  defeat,  and  humbled  ^^  o^"  ^' 
by  difgrace,  wanted  the  bold  impofing  eloquence  of  Cleon  to  dif- 
guife  their  weaknefs,  and  varnifli  their  misfortunes.  With  the  dif- 
heartened  remains  of  an  enfeebled  armament,  they  defpaired  of  re- 
covering their  Macedonian  pofleflions  ;  and  the  greater  part  returned 
home,  well  difpofed  for  an  accommodation  with  the  enemy.  Thefe 
difpofitions  were  confirmed  by  the  pacific  temper  of  Nicias,  w^ho 
had  fucceeded  to  the  influence  of  Cleon,  and  who  fortunately  difco- 
vered  in  the  moderation  of  Pleiftoanax,  king  of  Sparta,  a  coadjutor 
extremely  folicitous  to  promote  his  views.  During  winter  feveral 
friendly  conferences  were  held  between  the  commiffioners  of  the  two 
republics;  and,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  enfuing  fpring 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  foon  afterwards  a  defenfive  alliance,  for  fifty 
years,  was  ratified  by  the  kings  and  ephori  of  Sparta  on  the  one 
fide,  and  by  the  archons  and  generals  of  Athens  on  the  other.  In 
confequence  of  this  negociation,  which  was  intended  to  comprehend 

*^  Thucydid.  p.  307. 
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CHAP,    the  refpe£live  allies  of  the  contradling  powers,  all  places  and  pn- 
\-^-v— — ^    loners,  taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  were  to  be  mutually  reflored ; 
the  revolted  cities  in  Macedon  were  fpecified  by  name  ;    but  it  was 
regulated  that  the  Athenians  fhould  not  require  from  them  any  higher 
revenue  than  that  apportioned  by  the  juftice  of  Ariftides  ".     . 
Piflatisfac-  In  all  their  tranfadions,  the  Greeks  were  ever  prodigal  of  pro- 

Lacedaemo-  mifes,  but  backward  in  performance  ;  and,  amidfl  the  continual  ro- 
nian  allies,  tation  of  authority,  magiftrates  eafily  found  excufes  for  violating  the 
conditions  granted  by  their  predecefTors.  The  known  principles  of 
republican  inconftancy,  ever  ready  to  vibrate  between  exceffive  ani- 
mofity  and  immoderate  friendlhip,  might  likewife  fuggeft  a  reafon 
for  converting  the  treaty  of  peace  into  a  contrad  of  alliance.  But 
this  meafure  was,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  efFed  of  neceffity.  Athens 
and  Sparta  might  make  mutual  reftitution,  becaufe  their  refpedive 
Interefts  required  it.  But  no  motive  of  intereft  engaged  the  former 
power  to  reftore  Nifcea  to  the  Megareans,  or  the  towns  of  Solium- 
and  Anadorium  to  Corinth.  The  Thebans,  fhortly  before  the  peace, 
had  feized  the  Athenian  fortrefs  of  Panadum,  fituate  on  the  frontier 
of  Boeotia.  They  were  ftill  mafters  of  Platasa.  Elated  by  their  fignal 
vidory  at  Delium,  they  eould  not  be  fuppofed  willing  to  abandon  their 
conquefts,  or  even  much  inclined  to  peace.  It  was  ftill  lefs  to  be 
expeded  that  the  Macedonian  cities  fhould,  for  the  conveniency  of 
Sparta,  fubmit  to  the  fevere  yoke  of  Athens,  from  which  they  had 
recently  been  delivered ;  nor  could  it  be  hoped  that  even  the  in- 
ferior ftates  of  Peloponnefus  lliould  tamely  lay  down  their  arms, 
without  obtaining  any  of  thofe  advantages  with  which  they  had  been 
long  flattered  by  their  Spartan  allies. 

**  Thucydid.  p.  354,,  &  feqq^. 
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CHAP,     xvirr. 

Difco?itents  fome^ited  by  the  Corhithiafts. — The  Argtve 
Alliufice. — To  which  Atheits  accedes. — Birth  a7td 
Education  of  Alcibiades. — His  FriejidJJjip  with  So- 
crates.— His  CharaEier — Aiid  Views — Which  are 
favoured  by  the  State  of  Greece. — He  deceives  the 
Spartan  Ambajfadors. — Renewal  of  the  F elop07mefa7t 
War. — Battle  of  Mantincea. — Tumults  in  Argos. — 
Majjacre  of  the  Scioneans. — Cruel  Conquef  of 
Melos^ 

THE  voluptuous,  yet  turbulent  citizens  of  Corinth,  enjoy  the    c  H  A  P,;- 
odlous  diftindion   of  renewing  a  war  which  their  intrigues    . _ '  / 

and  animofities  had  firft  kindled.  Under  pretence  of  having  taken  fomented"  hy 
an  oath  never  to  abandon  the  Macedonian  cities,  they  declined  being  5^^^  Connth- 
parties  in  the  general  treaty  of  peace.  The  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  thefe  contradling  powers 
fhould  be  entitled  to  make  fuch  alterations  in  the  treaty  as  circum- 
ftances  might  require,  the  Corinthians  afFedted,  with  fome  reafon,  to 
ccnfider  as  a  confpiracy  againft  the  common  liberties,  of  Greece '. 
Fired  with  this  idea,  they  haftened  to  Argos,  In  order  to  animate  that 
republic  with  the  fame  paflions  which  rankled  in  their  own  breafts. 
Having  roufed  the  ambition  of  the  inagljlrates^  they  artfully  re- 
minded' the  people  of  the  glory  of  Agamemnon,,  recalled  to  the  Ar— 

•  The  claufe  was  worded  in  fuch  a  man-     hv.-:x\  xxi  a.<pi>.itv  Iti  av  AM*OIN  tciu  9ro^l<ll»  Soxti, 
ner  as  might  natorally  excite  alarm,     rifoo-    Tiiucydid.  1.  v.  p.  284. 

gives 
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CHAP,     gives  their  ancient  and  juft  pre-eminence  in  the  Peloponnefus,  and 
\_  -w~.   t    conjui-ed  them  to  maintain  the  honour  of  that  illuftrious  peninfuia, 
which  had   been  fo  fhamefnlly  abandoned  by  the  pufillanimity,  oi* 
betrayed  by  the  fehiflmefs,  of  Sparta. 
The  Aiglve  The  Argives  v/anted  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  afTume  that 

alliance.  important  office.     During  the  Peloponnefian  war  they  had  obferved 

ixxxix.  4.  tlie  principles  of  a  prudent  neutrality,  equally  favourable  to  their 
populoufnefs  and  their  wealth.  Their  protedion  was  courted  by 
Mantin^ea,  the  moft  powerful  city  in  Arcadia,  which  had  recently 
conquered  Ibme  villages  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  Sparta  laid 
claim.  The  Elians,  long  hoftile  to  Sparta,  eagerly  promoted  the 
Argive  alliance,  which  was  farther  ftrengthened  by  the  fpeedy  accef- 
fion  of  the  Macedonian  allies,  whofe  inhabitants  were  not  more 
flattered  by  the  kind  zeal  of  Corinth,  than  provoked  by  the  cruel 
indifference  of  Sparta.  Thebes  and  Megara  were  equally  ofiended 
with  their  Lacedccmonian  allies,  and  equally  inclined  to  war.  But 
a  rigid  ariftocracy  prevailed  in  thofe  ftates,  whofe  ambitious  mao-if- 
trates,  trembling  for  their  perfonal  authority,  and  that  of  their  fami- 
lies, declined  entering  into  confederacy  with  free  deraocratical  re- 
publics \ 
To  which  ^^t  this  democratical  aflbciation  foon  acquired  an  acceffion  ftill 

Athens  ac-      ^lore  important,  and  received  into  its  bofom  the  fountain  of  liberty 
Olymp.  itfelf:    even  the  republic  of  Athens.     This  extraordinary  event  hap- 

XC.    I.  .  r  •  •      • 

A.C.  420.  pened  in  the  year  followmg  the  negociation  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  It  was  effcded  by  means  extremely  remote  from  the  expe- 
rience of  modern  times ;  means  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  ex- 
plain, left  the  pohtical  tranfactions  of  Greece  fhould  appear  too  fluc- 
tuating and  capricious  to  afford  a  proper  fubje£t  for  hiftory. 
Birth  and  Amidft  the  fadious  turbulence  of  fenates  and  affemblies,  no  mea- 

Aldbiades°^   fure  could  be  adopted  by  one  party,  without  being  condemned  by 

•  Thucydld.  1.  v.  p.  371. 

another. 
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another.  Many  Athenians  difapproved  the  peace  of  Nicks' ;  but  ^jj^f^/' 
the  general  blaze  of  oppofition  was  eclipfed  by  the  fplendour  of  one  < — ^,— -^ 
man,  who,  on  this  occafion,  firft  difplayed  thofe  fingular  but  un- 
happy talents,  which  proved  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to  his  country. 
Alcibiades  had  not  yet  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  the  age  required 
by  the  wifdom  of  Solon  for  being  entitled  to  fpeak  in  the  affembly. 
But  every  advantageous  circumftance  of  birth  and  fortune,  talents 
natural  and  acquired,  accomplifhments  of  mind  and  body,  pleaded 
an  exception  in  favour  of  this  extraordinary  charader,  which,  pro- 
ducing at  once  flowers  and  fruit,  united  with  the  blooming  vivacity 
of  youth,  the  ripened  wifdom  of  experience*.  His  father,  the  rich 
and  generous  Clinias,  derived  his  extradtion  from  the  heroic  Ajax,, 
and  had  diftinguifhed  his  own  valour  and  patriotifm  in  the  glo- 
rious fcenes  of  the  Perfian  war.  In  the  female  line  the  fon  of 
Clinias  was  allied  to  the  eloquence  and  magnanimity  of  Pericles, 
who,  as  his  neareft  furviving  kinfman,  was  intrufted  with  the  care 
of  his  minority.  But  the  ftatefman,  who  goA^erned  with  undivided 
fway  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  could  not  bellow  much 
attention  on  this  important  domeftic  tafk.  The  tender  years  of  Al- 
cibiades were  committed  to  the  illiberal  difcipline  of  mercenary  pre- 
ceptors ;  his  youth  and  inexperience  were  befet  by  the  deftrudtive 
adulation  of  fervile  flatterers, — until  the  young  Athenian,  having  be- 
gun to  relifh  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  admiration  of  which  is  con- 
genial to  every  great  mind,  learned  from  thence  to  defpife  the  pe- 
dantry of  the  one,  and  to  deteft  the  meannefs  of  the  other '. 

From  Homer  Alcibiades   early  imbibed  that   ambition  for  excel-  ^^'f  early  at- 

•'  ,  tachment  to 

lence  which  is  the  great  leffbn  of  the  immortal  bard.     Havmg  at-  Socrates. 
tained  the  verge  of  manhood,  he  readily  diftinguifhed,  among  the 
crowd  of  rhetoricians  and  fophifts,  the  fuperior  merit   of  Socrates, 

'  The    Greeks     fometimes    dillinguidied     Nicla=  ;    and,  as  we  ihall  fee  hereafter,  the 
treaties  by   the  names  of  thofe  who   made     peace  of  Antalcidas. 
them  :    the  peace  of  Cimon  ;  the  peace  of        *  Plut.  &  Nepos  in  Alcibiad.     '  Plut.  ibid. 

•who. 
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CHAP,    vvlio,  rejeding  all  fadkious  and  abftrufe  ftudies,  confined  his  fpe- 

<_— V '    culations  to  matters  of  real   importance  and   utility;    who  having 

never  travelled  to  Egypt  and  the  Eaft  in  fearch  of  myjierious  know- 
ledge, reafoned  with  an  Attic  perfpicuity  and  freedom ;  and  who, 
being  unbiafled  by  the  fyftem  of  any  mafter,  and  always  mafter  of 
himfelf,  thought,  fpoke,  and  adled  with  equal  independence  and 
dignity.  An  amiable  and  moft  inftrudive  writer,  the  dilciple  and 
friend  of  Socrates,  has  left  an  admirable  panegyric  of  the  uniform 
temperance,  the  unfhaken  probity,  the  diffufive  benevolence  inva- 
riably difplayed  in  his  virtuous  dife  ,of  feventy  years  *.  His  diftin- 
guifhing  excellencies  are  juftly  appreciated  by  Xenophon,  a  fcho^ar 
worthy  of  his  mafter ' ;  but  the  youthful  levity  of  Alcibiades  (for 
youth  is  feldom  capable  of  eftimating  the  higheft  of  all  merits,  the 
•undeviating  tenor  .of  ;an  innocent  and  ufeful  life)  was  chiefly  de- 
lighted with  the  fplendour  of  particular  adlions.  The  eloquence, 
■rather  tiian  the  innocence  of  Socrates,  excited  his  admiration.  He 
was  charmed  Avith  that  inimitable  raillery,  that  clear  comprehenfive 
'logic,  -which  baffled  the  mofl:  acute  difputants  of  the  Athenian 
fchools-^;  that  ered;  independence  of  mind,  which  difdained  the  in- 
-folence  of  power,  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  the  vanity  of  popular 
.fame,  was  well  fitted  to  attradl  the  congenial  efteem  of  Alcibiades, 
•who  afpired  beyond  the  beaten  paths  of  vulgar  greatnefs  ;  nor  could 
the  gallant  youth  be  lefs  affeded  by  the  invincible  intrepidity  of 
Socrates,  when  quitting  the  fhade  of  fpeculation,  and,  covered  with 
the  helm  and  cuirafs,  he  grafped  the  mafly  fpear,  and  juftified,  by 
his  ftrenuous  exertion  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  ufeful  leflbns  of  his 
philofophy '. 
Their  mu-  Socrates  in  his  turn  (fince  it  is  eafier  for  a  wife  man  to  corred 

ilt^'  °anF"     the  errors  of  realbn  than  to  conquer  the  delufions  of  fentiment)  was 

*  Xenoph.  Memorabi!.  Socrat.  ^  Plato,  padim. 

'  See  paracularly  Xenoph.  Apolog.  So-         "  Xenoph.    Mcmorab.    Socrat.    pp.  449. 
crat.  804--  818. 

deeply 
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deeply  affefted  vAih  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades'°;  a  beauty  depending,  ^  ^^^^  p. 
not  on  the  tranfient  flower  of  youth,  and  the  fedudtive  delicacy  of  u— v— __/ 
effeminate  graces,  but  on  tlie  Ineffable  harmony  of  a  form  which 
realifed  the  fublime  conceptions  of  Homer  and  Phidias  concerning 
their  fabulous  divinities,  and  which  fhone  in  the  autumn  of  life  with  - 
imdiminiflied  effulgence  ".  The  affedion  of  Socrates,  though  in- 
finitely removed  from  impurity,  refembled  rather  the  ardour  of  love 
than  the  calm  moderation  of  friendfhip.  llie  fage,  whofe  com- 
pany was  courted  by  his  other  difciples,  himfelf  courted  the  com- 
pany of  Alcibiades ;  and  when  the  ungrateful  youth  fometimes 
effaped  to  his  licentious  companions,  the  philofopher  purfued  him 
with  the  eagernefs  of  a  father  or  maflcr,  anxious  to  recover  a  fu- 
o-itive  fou  or  flave  '\  At  the  battle  of  Potida^a  he  faved  the  life  of 
his  pupil,  and  in  order  to  gratify  the  love  of  military  glory,  which 
already  animated  his  youthful  bofom,  the  fage  obtained  for  Alcia- 
biades  the  prize  of  valour,  which  the  univerfal  confent  of  the  Athe- 
nians thought  due  to  himfelf.  At  the  fatal  engagement  of  Delium, 
Alcibiades,  it  is  faid,  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  the  more  fub- 
ftantial  favour,  by  faving  the  precious  life  of  Socrates  ";  and  it 
may  well  be  fuppofed  that  an  interchange  of  fuch  Important  fa- 
vours would  ilraiten  the  bands  of  their  mutual  friendfliip,  during 
which  the  powers  of  reafon  and  fancy  were  diredled,  with  unaba- 
ting  diligence,  to  improve  the  underflanding,  and  excite  the  virtue 
of  Alcibiades. 

But  this  favourite  youth  laboured  under  a   defed,  which   could  Deceufa! 

chuTsflcr  of 

not  be  compenfated  by  the  higheft  birth,  the  moft  fplendid  fortune,  Alcibiades. 
the  nobleft  endowments  of  mind  and  body,  and  even  the  ineftima- 

"  Viil.  Xenoph.  and  Plato,  paflini.     So-  Vid.   Memorabil.    Socrat.    1.  ii.    paflim,   & 

crates    often    acknowledges    the   danger   of  1.  v.  c.  iii.     Sympof.  c.  iv.  p.  246. 
beauty,    and    its    power  over  himfelf;    but         "   Plut.  in  Alcibiad, 
lofes  1-0  opportunity  to  camion  his  difciples  "  Plut.  ibid. 

againft  the   Ihameful  palTions,    and   abomi-         ''  Strabo,  p.  330,  &  Plut.  in  Alcibiad. 
nable  vices,  which  flow  from  this  fairfource. 

Vol.  I.  .       4  I  ble 
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CHAP,    ble  frlendfhip  of  Socrates.     He  wanted  an  honeft  '*  heart.     This  we 

XVIII. 
u— -V— '    are  warranted  to  affirm  on  the  authority  of  contemporarv  writers 

who  acknowledge,  that  firft  admiration,  and  then  intereft,  was  the 
foundation  of  his  attachment  to  the  illuflrious  fage,  by  whofe  in- 
llrudion  he  expeded  to  become,  not  a  good,  but  an  able,  man. 
Some  inclination  to  virtue  he  might,  in  fuch  company,  perhaps 
feel,  but  more  probably  feign,  and  the  niccfl  difcernment  might 
miftake  the  real  character  of  a  man,  who  could  adopt,  at  pleafure, 
the  moft  cppofite  manners  ;  and  who,  as  will  appear  from  the  fub- 
fequent  events  of  his  various  life,  could  furpafs  the  fplendid  magni- 
ficence of  Athens,  or  the  rigid  frugality  of  Sparta  ;  could  conform, 
as  intereft  required,  to  the  laborious  exercifes  of  the  Thebans,  or 
to  the  voluptuous  indolence  of  Ionia  ;  aflume  the  foft  effeminacy 
of  an  eaftern  prince,  or  rival  the  fturdy  vices  of  the  drunken 
Thracians'^ 
His  views  »  The  firft  fpecimen  of  his  political  condutSt  difcovered  the  extraor- 
dinary refources  of  his  verfatile  mind.  He  oppofed  the  peace  of 
Nicias,  as  the  work  of  a  rival,  whom  he  wifhed  to  difgrace.  His 
ambition  longed  for  war,  and  the  Spartans  deferved  his  refentment,, 
having,  in  all  their  tranfadions  with  Athens,  teftified  the  utmoft 
refped  for  Nicias,  while  they  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their  want 
of  regard  for  himfelf,  though  his  family  had  been  long  conneded 
with  their  republic  by  an  intercourfe  of  hofpitallty,  and  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  ftrengthen  that  connedion  by  his  perfonal  good  offices 
to  the  Lacedemonians  taken  in  Sphaderia.  To  gratify  at  once  his 
refentment,  his  ambition,  and  his  jealoufy,  he  determined  to  renew 
the  war  with  Sparta  j  a  defign  by  no  means  difficult  at  the  prefent 
jundure. 
favoured  by  In  compliance  with  the  peace  of  Nicias,  the  Spartans  withdrew 
Greece!  "       their  troops  from  Amphipolis  ;    but  they  could  rcftore  neither  that 

Olymp. 

A.  C.  4.20.  '*  Lyfias  cont.  Alcibiad.  d  Xenoph.  Me-         "  Nepos  in  Alcibiad. 

morab.  Socrat.  1.  i.  p.  715. 

3  ^'^J» 
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city,  nor  the  neighbouring  places  in  Macedon,  to  the  dominion  of    ^j^lr^r^' 

Athens.     The  Athenians,  agreeably  to  the  treaty,  allowed  the  cap-    ' u — -f 

lives  taken  in  Sphadleria  to  meet  the  longing  embraces  of  their  kinf- 
men  and  friends  ;  but  good  policy  forbade  their  furrendering  Pylus, 
until  the  enemy  had  performed  fome  of  the  conditions  ftipulatcd  ia 
return.  Mutual  unwillingnefs,  or  inability,  to  comply  with  the  ar- 
ticles of  peace,  fowed  the  feeds  of  animcfity,  which  found  a  favour- 
able foil  in  both  republics.  The  authority  of  thofe  magiflrates  had 
expired  who  fupported  the  pacific  meafures  of  Nicias  and  Pleiftoa- 
nax.  The  Spartan  youth  wiflied,  by  new  hoftilities,  to  cancel  the  me- 
mory of  a  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  without  profit,  and  termi- 
nated with  difhonour.  But  the  wifer  part  perceived  that  better  fuccefs 
could  not  be  expefted  v/hile  the  Athenians  poflefled  Pylus.  In  their 
ea"-ernefs  to  recover  that  fortrefs  they  renewed  their  alliance  with  the 
Thebans,  from  whom  they  received  Panadtum,  which  they  hoped  to  ex- 
change for  Pylus;  forgetting,  in  this  tranfidion,  an  important  claufe 
in  their  treaty  with  Athens,  "  that  neither  of  the  contracting  powers 
fhould,  without  mutual  communication  and  confent,  conclude  any 
new  alliance."  The  Thebans  rejoiced  in  the  profpe<Sl  of  embroiling 
the  affairs  of  Athens  and  Sparta  ;  and  the  Corinthians,  guided  by  the 
fame  hoftlle  views,  readily  concurred  with  the  Thebans,  and  openly 
re-entered  into  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy  ''. 

Having  concluded  this  negociation,  the  Spartans,  who  yielded  to   He  outwits 
none   in  the  art  of  diffembling,  difpatched  ambafladors  to  Athens,   ambnflkdo". 
excufing  what  they  termed  an  apparent  infringem.ent  of  the  treaty,  ^'J'"P- 
and  requeuing  that  ftate  to  accept  Partadum  (which  had  been  care-   -^-  ^-  ■^-®- 
fully  dilrnantled)    in   exchange  for  Pylus.     The   fenate    of  Athens 
heard  their  propofal   without  fufpicion,  efpecially  as  they  declared 
themfelves   invefted  with  full  powers  to  embrace   every  reafonable 
plan  of  prefcnt  accommodation  and  permanent  friendfliip.     It  no'iv 

'*  Thucydid.  1.  v.  paflim. 

4  I  2  remained 
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CHAP,  remained  for  the  amballadors  to  propofe  their  demand  in  the  pc^ 
pular  aflembly,  which,  they  had  reafon  to  hope,  might  be  deceived 
ilill  more  eafily  than  the  fenate.  But  in  this  expectation  they  were 
difappointed  by  a  contrivance  of  Alcibiades,  no  lefs  fmgular  than  au- 
dacious. Havitig  invited  the  amballadors  to  an  entertainm.ent,  during 
which  he  talked  of  their  repubUc  with  more  than  his  wonted  refpeCt, 
and  teftified  the  utmoft  fohcitude  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  negociation, 
he  obferved  that  one  circumftance  gave  him  much  concern,  tbeir  hav- 
ing mentioned  full  powers.  They  muft  beware  of  repeating  that 
error  in  the  alfembly,  becaufe  the  natural  rapacity  of  the  populace, 
apprized  of  that  circumftance,  would  not  fail  to  infift  on  fuch  con- 
ditions as  the  honour  of  Sparta  could  not  poffibly  comply  with.  If 
they  concealed  the  extent  of  their  commilfion,  the  declaring  of  which 
could  only  ferve  to  indicate  timidity  on  the  one  fide,  and  to  pro- 
voke infolence  on  the  other,  he  pledged  himfelf  to  obtain  the  reco- 
very of  Pylus,  and  the  gratification  of  their  utmoft  hopes.  On  this 
occafion  the  Spartans  injudicioufly  confided  in  a  man,  who  had  been 
irritated  by  the  former  negledt  and  ingratitude  of  their  country. 
When  they  appeared  next  day  in  the  affembly,  Alcibiades  demanded, 
with  a  loud  voice,  the  objed  and  extent  of  their  commiffion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  concerted  plan,  they  denied  having  full  powers.  The 
artful  Athenian,  affeding  a  tranfport  of  indignation,  arraigned  the 
audacity  and  bafeuefs  of  a  people  by  whom  his  own  unfufpedting 
temper  had  been  egregioudy  abufed.  "  But  yefterday  they  declared 
their  full  powers  in  the  fenate  ;  they  denied  to-day  what  yefterday 
they  difplayed  with  oftentation.  Such  (I  now  perceive  it)  is  the 
duplicity  of  their  republic.  It  is  thus  they  have  reftored  Amphl- 
polis.  It  is  thus,  Athenians !  they  have  reftored  the  neighbouring 
towns  in  Macedon :  it  is  thus  they  have,  indeed,  put  you  in 
pofleflion  of  Panadum,  but  v^'ith  demolilhed  walls  ;  and  after 
concluding  an  alliance  with  Athens,  ratified  by  folemn  oath,  moft 
treacheroufly  and  daringly  infringed  it,  by  entering  into  a  league 

with 
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\vlth  Thebes,  your  determined  and  inveterate  enemy.  Can  you  ^  ^ J^  ^' 
IHII,  men  of  Athens!  tamely  fubmit  to  fuch  indignities?  Do  you  not  v__— „~_^ 
expel  luch  traitors  (pointing  to  the  ambafladors)  from  your  prefencc, 
and  from  your  cityr"  This  extraordinary  harangue  totally  difcon- 
certed  the  Spartans.  Had  their  confufion  allowed  them  to  extenuate 
their  fault  by  declaring  the  truth,  the  leaft  relledion  muft  have 
fuggefted,  that  Alcibiades  woidd  reprefent  their  fimple  ftory  as  a  new 
turn  of  ingenious  artifice.  They  retired  abruptly  from  the  affcmbly  '^; 
Nicias,  and  the  other  partizans  of  Sparta,  ihared  their  difgrace ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  foon  afterwards  pcrfuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  em- 
brace the  Argive  alliance '^ 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  weight  of  fuch  a  powerful  confe-  The  Pelo- 
deracy  fhould  have  fpeedily  cruflied  the  debility  of  Sparta,  already  war  renewed. 
exhaufted  by  the  former  war.  But  the  military  operations  of  Greece  a.'c.'I^q^' 
depended  lefs  on  the  relative  ftrength  of  contending  powers,  than  on 
the  alternate  preponderance  of  domeftic  f.nStions.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  treaty,  the  Athenians  fent  a  fmall  body  of  troops  to  afTift 
their  Peloponnefian  allies  in  the  reducTtion  of  Epidaurus,  Tegea,  and 
other  hoftile  cities  in  Argolis  and  Arcadia.  Yet  in  the  enfuing 
year,  when  the  Spartans,  dreading  the  lofs  of  forae  cities,  and  the 
defeftion  of  others,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  retrieve  their  authority 
in  Peloponnefu?,  the  Athenians  alone  dlfcovered  little  inclination, 
and  exerted  no  aGivity,  to  obftrudl  their  meafures  for  that  purpofe. 
Pleiftoanax  being  a  partizan  of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  the  Spartans 
cntrufted  the  command  to  Agis,  his  more  warlike  colleague.  All 
Lacedcemoiiians  of  the  military  age  were  fammoned  to:  the  field. 
The  dangerous  expedient  of  arming  the  Helots  was  adopted  on  this 
important  emergence.  The  Spartan  allies  fhewed  unufual  ardour  in 
their  caufe.     The  Thebans  fent  ten  thoufand  foot,  and  one  thoufand 

'7  Thacyd.  mentions  the  fhock  of  an  earth-  '^  Thucydid.  1.  v.  p.  374.  &  feqq.     Plut. 

quake,  which  occafioned  the  diilolution  of  that     in  Alcibiad.. 
affembly,  before  coming  to  any  conclufion. 

horfemen ; 
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^vA'ur^'    J^oi'^erneri '' ;  Ae  Corinthians  two  thoufand  heavy-armed  men;  the 

Vi. — »— J    Mcgarians  almoft  an  equal  number ;    the  ancient  cities  of  Pallene 

and  Sicyon  in  Achaia  gave  a  powerful  and  ready  afliftance ;  while 

the  fmall,  but  generous  republic  of  Phlius,  whofe  territory,  bordering 

on  Argolis,  was  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  confederates,  took 

the  field  with  the  whole   body  of  citizens  and   flaves  capable  of 

bearing  arms". 

The  Spartan       -pj^g  Argives  obferved  the  approaching  ftorm,  and  prepared  to 

armies  face      rcfift  it.     The  Eleans  and  Mantineans  joined  them ;  and  although 

each  other,  ,  ,  ,  " 

but  par:  the  Athenians  were  long  exped:ed  In  vain,  the  Argives  did  not  lofe 

engaghig.  courage,  but  boldly  took  the  field  to  oppofe  the  invaders.  The 
a'c  "  "I's  ^'  ^i'^"^  movements  of  king  Agis  intercepted  their  return  to  Argos ; 
the  high  grounds  above  them  were  occupied  by  the  Corinthians  and 
Phliafians ;  their  retreat  towards  Nemea  was  cut  off  by  the  Boeotians, 
and  Megarians.  A  battle  feemed  inevitable  in  the  winding  vale  of 
Argos ;  but  it  is  eafier  to  admire,  than  explain,  the  fubfequent  con- 
dud  of  either  army.  Whether  the  Argive  commanders^'  were  dil- 
concerted  by  the  judicious  pofition  of  the  enemy,  or  that  compafTion 
touched  their  minds  on  perceiving  fuch  numerous  bodies  of  men,  chiefly 
natives  of  the  fame  peninfula,  fprung  from  the  fame  blood,  and 
fpeaking  the  fame  Doric  tongue,  prepared  to  embrue  their  parricidal 
hands  in  kindred  blood  ;  or  that,  being  fecretly  partizans  of  arifto- 
cracy^\  they  were  unwilling  to  come  to  extremities  with  Sparta,  it  is 
certain  that  inftead  of  joining  battle,  they  entered  into  conference, 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  king.  In  confequence  of  this  unexpeded 
meafure,  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the  chiefs,  without  the  con- 
's They  had,  however,  but  five  hundred  -'  Or  rather  Thrafylhis,  who  was  one  of 
horfes  ;  iVTrii;  to  vrxx'.ai'-.i  XXI  aviTrirsi  tTct.  Per-  five  generals,  but  who  feems  to  have  enjoyed 
haps  the  an^Troi,  thofe  not  provided  with  fame  pre-eminence  over  )iis  colleagues.  Per- 
horfes,  ferved  as  attendants  on  the  horfemen.  haps  it  ivas  his  turn  to  command. 
The  mixing  of  light  infantry  with  the  cavalry  '^  .'^Iciphron,  who,  with  ThrnfylJus,  was 
was  frequent  in  later  times;  but  of  this  here-  the  principal  sgent  in  this  aff.iir,  was  the 
after.  "  97fo|sw!  AaxE^KifiOMUf,"  the  public  hoft  of  the 

"  Thucydid.  1.  v.  p.  3S4.  Sc  feqq.  Lacedzcmonians.    Thucydid.  p.  3S6. 

currence 
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currence  or  knowledge  of  the  officers  or  troops  in  either  army.    The  ^^j^^* 

Argives,  Thrafylkis  and  Alciphron,  engaged  that  their  countrymen  " ^ ' 

fhould  give  complete  fatisfadion  for  the  injuries  of  which  they  were 
accufed ;  and  king  Agis,  whofe  authority,  by  the  Spartan  laws,  was 
abfolute  in  the  field,  led  off  his  obfequious  army. 

V/hatever  might  be  the  caufe  of  this  meafure,  it  occafioned  (after  Difcontents 

°  hereby  occa- 

the  iirft  paufe  of  filent  aftonifliment)  univerfal  difcontent,  followed  fioned  in 
by  loud  and  licentious  clamours.  The  Spartans  complained,  "  That, 
after  affembling  fuch  a  body  of  men  as  had  fcarcely  ever  been  col- 
leded  in  Peloponnefus,  whofe  attachment  to  their  caufe  was  ardent, 
whofe  numbers  and  courage  were  invincible,  and  after  furrounding 
their  enemies  on  every  fide,  and  depriving  them  of  every  refource, 
the  glorious  hope,  or  rather  certainty  of  the  moft  complete  and  im- 
portant victory,  fliould  have  been  facrificed,  in  one  moment,  by  the 
caprice,  the  cowardice,  or  the  corruption  of  their  general."  The 
Argives  lamented,  "  That  their  numerous  enemies,  whom  they  had  a 
fiiir  opportunity  of  engaging  in  their  own  country,  fhould  have  been 
allowed  to  efcape  from  their  hands  by  a  hafty  and  ill-judged  com- 
poiition."  Nor  did  they  confine  their  refentment  to  vain  complaints. 
The  moft  daring  or  moft  feditious  attacked  the  houfes  of  Thrafyllus 
and  Anciphron.  The  reft  foon  joined  in  the  tumult.  The  effects 
of  the  generals  were  plundered  or  confifcated ;  and  their  lives  were 
faved,  with  difficulty,  by  the  refpedled  fandtuary  of  Argive  Juno. 

Though  the  Greeks,  and  indeed  the  ancients  in  general,  feldom   Alcibkdes 
employed  refident  ambaifadors  in  foreign  ftates,  Alcibiades  was  then   ArRKxTto'^ 
invefted  with  that  charadfer  at  Argos.     His  activity  would  not  fail   ^•^'^^  ^^'^ 

°  ■'  truce. 

to  promote  the  popular  tumult,  in  which  his  own  and  the  Athenian  C)!yrn.  xc.  j, 
intereft   was  concerned.      On   a  future  occafion   he  boafted,    that, 
chiefly  at  his  inftigation,  the  Argives  and  their  allies  were  perfuaded 
to  break  the  truce  ;  a  meafure  greatly  facilitated  by  the  long-expected 
arrival  of  the  Athenian  tranfports,   conveying  a  reinforcement  of 

twelve 


A.  C.  418. 
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twelve  hundred  foldiers,  and  a  body  of  three  hundred  cavalry.     E:i~ 

" ^ '    couraged  by  this  event,  the  Argives,  regardlefs  of  the  truce,  attacked 

the  ancient  and  wealthy  city  of  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia,  which, 
after  a  feeble  refiftancc,  fubmitted  to  their  arnis.  They  next  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  fiege  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tegea,  a  defign 
extremely  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  Eleans,  who  were  eager 
to  chaftife  the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum,  a  diftridl  on  their  own 
frontier.  The  Argives,  however,  paid  no  regard  to  their  demands; 
and  the  Eleans,  offended  by  this  inftance  of  contempt,  returned  home 
in  difguft. 
The  Spir-  The  Laceda:monians  learned  with  Indignation  the  fubmlffion  of 

theVidd!  Orchomenus,  the  fiege  of  Tegea,  and  the  open  infradlion  of  the 
treaty.  They  had  formerly  murmured  againft  the  imprudent  or 
perfidious  meafures  of  king  Agis ;  but  when  they  felt  the  effeds 
of  his  mifcondudl,  their  refentment  became  outrageous.  In  the  firft 
emotions  of  their  animofity,  they  determined  to  deftroy  his  houfe, 
and  to  fubjccl  him  to  a  fine  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds  fterling, 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  been  unable  to  pay.  But 
his  eloquence  and  addrefs  appeafed  the  general  clamour ;  and,  as  the 
an"-er  of  popular  affemblies  is  eafily  converted  into  pity,  he  was 
a^-ain  taken  into  favour.  His  known  talents  for  war  recommended 
him  to  the  command  of  the  army;  and  he  afTured  his  countrymen, 
that  his  future  fervices  fliould  fpeeclily  wipe  off  the  ftain  from  his 
charader.  The  Spartans,  however,  firft  elefted  on  this  occafion  ten 
counfellors  to  attend  their  kings  in  the  field,  to  reftrain  their  too 
precipitate  refolves,  and  control  their  too  abfolute  authority. 
P  Having  taken  this  precaution,  the  neceflity  of  which  feemed  juftl- 

Mantinses.  f^g^j  |jy  recent  experience,  they  fummoned  the  affiftance  of  their 
allies,  whofe  ardour  to  renew  hoftilities  was  equal  to  their  own. 
They  proceeded  with  a  numerous  army  (though  inferior  to  that 
formerly  coUeded,  as  their  confederates  beyond  the  Ifthmus  had 
not  yet  time  to  join  them),  and  marched  diredly  to  the  town  of 

Mantinaia, 
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Mantlnrea,  expedling  either  to  take  that  place,  or  to  oblige  the  ene-   ^  Jlrnr  ^' 
my  to   defend  it,   by  withdrawing  their  troops   from   the  fiege  of  y.   —>—  mj 
l^egea.     The  approach  of   the  Argives   prevented   the   furprife    of 
Mantina'a ;    and   both   armies,   whofe   ambition  or  refentment  had 
been  fo  lately  difappointed  of  an  opportunity  to    difplay  their  va- 
lour or  their  fury,  eagerly  prepared  for  an  engagement. 

According  to  ancient  cuftom,  the  leaders  of  the  feveral  nations  Military  ora- 
addrefled  their  refpedive  troops.     The  Mantinxans  were  animated 
"  by  the  fight  of  their  city,  for  the  defence  of  which,  as  well  as  for 
the  fafety  of  their  wives  and  children,  they  were  exhorted  valiantly 
to  contend.     The  event  of  the  battle  mull  determine  the  important 
alternative  of  dominion  and  fervitude  ;    dominion  which  they  had 
lately  affumed  over  various  cities  in  Arcadia,  and  fervitude,  which 
they  had  already  fuffered  under  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Sparta."     The 
Argives  were  reminded  "  of  their  ancient  pre-eminence  in  Pelopon- 
nefus,  which  they  had  recently  recovered,  and  which  their  honour 
was  now  called  to  maintain.     They  were  reminded  of  the  long  and 
bloody  wars  which  they  had  formerly  carried  on,  in   order  to  repel 
the  ufurpation  of  a  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbour.     This  was 
the  fame  enemy  who  adually  provoked  their  arms,  and  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  revenging,  in  one  day,  the  accumulated  injuftice 
of  many  centuries."     The  Athenians  heard,  and  repeated,  "  That  it 
was  glorious  to  march  at  the  head  of  gallant  and  fliithful  allies,  and 
to  fhew  themfelves  deferving  of  their   hereditary  renown.     They 
yielded  to  none  in  bravery  ;  their  power  was  unrivalled  ;  and  when 
they  had  overcome  the  Lacedsemonians,  even  in  the  Peloponnefus, 
their  dominion  would  be  more  extenfive  and  fecure." 

The  Spartans  briefly  exhorted  their  followers,    and    each    other,  The  Spartans 
"  to  exert  that  innate  valour  which  had  ever  animated  their  breafts    ^''^o"""^. 
and  which  could  receive  no  additional  force  from  a  tedious  difplay 
of  ufelefs  words."    Thus  faying,  they  marched  with  a  flow  and  firm 

Vol.  L  4  K  ftep, 
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C  ?^ J^  ^"  ^^P>  regulated  by  the  found  of  the  flute,  to  meet  the  impetuous  on- 
fet"'  of  the  Argives  and  Athenians.  Above  a  thoufand  of  the 
former,  chofen  from  the  flower  of  the  nobleft  youth  of  Argos 
had  been  employed,  fmce  the  firfl:  dilTentions  occafioned  by  the  peace 
of  Nicias,  in  the  conftant  exercife  of  arms,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
honourable  pretenfions  of  their  country.  They  behaved  \vith  fig- 
nal  bravery.  The  Athenians  were  not  wanting  to  their  ancient  fame. 
The  Mantinxans  ftrenuoufly  defended  every  thing  moft  dear  to 
them.  But  the  allied  army  had  been  confiderably  weakened  by 
the  defertion  of  the  Elians  ;  and  the  martial  enthufiafm  of  king 
Agis,  feconded  by  the  perfevering  valour  of  the  Spartans  "^j  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  battle.  The  allies  were  repulfed,  broken,  thrown 
into  diforder,  and  put  to  flight.  The  Spartans,  unwilling  to  irritate 
their  defpair,  or  fuperflitioufly  obferving  an  ancient  maxim,  which 
enjoined  them  "  to  make  a  bridge  for  a  flying  enemy,"  did  not 
continue  the  purfuit,  but  fpeedily  returned  home  to  celebrate  the 
Carnean  feftival,  rejoicing  in  having  reftored  the  luftre  of  their 
arms,  and  recovered  their  authority  in  the  Peloponnefus. 

^'  The  admirable  verfes  of  Milton,  who  of  the  battle,  that  the  Lacedasmonians  were 

was  a  diligent  reader  of  Thucydides,  are  the  defeftive,  not  in  fkill,  but  in  difcipline.     In 

beft  commentary  on  this  battle.  approaching  the  enemy,  their  right  wing  ex- 

Anon  they  move  tended  too  far,  which  frequently  happened 

In  perfeft  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood  from  the  defire  of  every  foldier  to  cover  his 

Of  flutes  and  foft  recorders,   fuch  as  rais'd  unarmed  fide  by  the  fhield  of  the  next  per- 

To  height  of  nobleft  temper  heroes  old,  fon   on  his  right.     In  confequence  of  this 

Arming  to  battle  ;  and  inftead  of  rage,  tendency,  the  Lacedaemonian  left  wing  was 

Deliberate  valour  breath'd  firm   and  un-  overreached  by  the  enemy's  right.     Agis  or- 

unmov'd,  &c.  Par.  Loft,   b.  i.  dered   the   Skirita;    and  Brafidians  to  wheel 

**  If  the  text  is  not  corrupt,  the  words  of  from  their  places  on  the  right,  and  lengthen 

Thucydides  are  very  remarkable :  A^^a  fia?v.ra  the  front  of  the  left  wing  ;  commanding  the 

^T,  xara  ■nana,  tr,  ijiirn^M  AaxiJa.fiM.o.  E^atTo■i>6£.-  battalions  of  Hipponoidas  and  Ariftodes  to 

T'.c,  TuwJfE.a  E^t.ia.  ax  nWov  Tr^eiy^o^sw..  p.  394.  fill  up  the  vacuity  occafioned  by  this  move- 

"  That  the  Lacedemonians,  exceedingly  in-  ment.     But  thefe  generals  abfolutely  refufed 

ferior  as  they  appeared  on  this  occafion  to  to  obey  orders,  and  were  afterwards  baniflied 

the  enemy   in  military  fkill,  fhewed  them-  Sparta  on  that  account.    Thucydid.  p.  igi, 

felves  as  much  fuperior  to  them  in  true  manly  &  feq<I- 

courage."    It  appears  from,  the  defcription 

ThiSj 
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This,  in  fa£l,  proved  the  immediate  confequence  of  a  battle,  which    CHAP. 

was  not   lo  bloody  as  might  have  been  expeded,  the  vanquifhed    ' _* 

having  loft  eleven^  and  the  vidtors  only  three^  hundred.  But  the  Argos. 
revolutions  of  Greece  chiefly  depended  on  the  fluduating  politics 
of  domeftic  fadions.  The  Spartans  had  a  numerous  party  in  Argos 
itfelf,  who,  emboldened  by  the  recent  victory  of  their  friends,  im- 
mediately took  arms,  abolilhed  the  popular  government,  deftroyed 
the  partizans  of  Athens,  abjured  the  league  with  that  ftate,  and  en- 
tered into  a  new  confederacy  with  Sparta.  This  event  happened 
a  few  weeks  after  the  engagement,  and  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fourteenth  winter  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  During  the  two  fol- 
lowing years,  Argos  paid  dearly  for  a  moment  of  tranfient  fplen- 
dour,  having  undergone  three  bloody  revolutions,  which  renewed 
the  atrocities  of  Corcyrean  fedition.  The  conteft  ended,  as  in 
Corcyra,  in  favour  of.  the  Athenians  and  democracy. 

The  affairs  of  the  Peloponnefus  had  long  occupied,  without  en-   Ma.Tacre  of 
grofhng,    the   attention    of  Athens.     The   year  preceding  her  al- 
liance with  Argos,   the   Athenians   reduced   the   rebellious    city    of 
Scione,  in  the  peninfula  of  Pallene,  againft  which  their  refentment 
had  been  provoked  to  the  utmoft  fury,  becaufe  the  Scioneans,  though 
inhabiting  a  country  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea,  had   defied  the 
naval  power  of  Athens,  and,  amidft  the  misfortunes  of  that  ftate,  re- 
volted to  her  enemies.    The  citizens  of  Scione  became  the  vidims  of 
a  revenge  equally  cruel  and  imprudent.     The  males,  above  the  age 
of  puberty,  were  put  to  the  fword ;  the  women  and  children  dragged 
into  fervitude ;  the  name  and  honours  of  the  city  extinguilhed  for 
€ver  ;  and  the  territory  planted  with  a  new  colony,  confifting  chiefly 
of  Platscan  exiles.     Thefe  atrocious  cruelties  alarmed  the  terror,  ex- 
afperated    the    refentment,    and  invigorated    the  refiftance,  '  of  the 
neighbouring  republics.     Their  defence  was  undertaken  by  Perdiccas, 
king  of  Macedon,  whom  the  Athenians  therefore  interdided  the  ufe 
of  the  Grecian  feas.     But  that  ambitious  people  made  fo  little  pro- 

4  K  2  grefs 
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Defcription 
of  that  ifland. 


grefs  in  reducing  the  Macedonian  coaft,  that  they  finally  defifleJ 
from  this  defign,  contenting  themfelves  with  guarding  thofe  places 
which  ftill  preferved  their  allegiance,  with  re-eftablifhing  domeftic 
order,  and  with  colleding  the  cuftomary  tribute  from  their  numerous 
colonies  and  dependencies. 

The  produdive  induftry  diffufed  through  all  branches  of  the  com- 
munity, the  equality  of  private  fortune,  the  abfence  of  habitual 
luxury,  and  other  caufes  not  lefs  obvious,  enabled  the  Greeks  to 
flourifh  amidft  furious  and  bloody  wars.  After  a  fhort  period  of 
tranquillity,  their  exuberant  population  overflowed,  and  was 
obliged  to  difcharge  itfelf  in  foreign  colonies  or  conquefts.  Such 
a  period  Athens  enjoyed  for  five  years  after  the  peace  of  Nicias,  as 
the  Macedonian  and  Argive  wars  only  employed  her  adivity,  with- 
out exhaufting  her  ftrength.  The  neceffity  of  exerting  her  fuper- 
fluous  vigour  in  fome  ufeful  and  honourable  defign,  was  fatally  ex- 
perienced in  the  year  following  by  the  unfortunate  ifland  of  Melos, 
one  of  the  largefl;  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  diredlly  oppofite  to  the 
Cape  of  Malea,  the  fouthern  promontory  of  Laconia. 

This  beautiful  ifland,  fixty  miles  in  circumference,  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  of  an  agreeable  temperature,  and  affording,  in  peculiar 
perfedlion''',  the  ufual  productions  of  a  fine  climate,  had  early  in- 
vited the  colonization  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  happy  fettlement  had 
enjoyed  political  independence  for  feven  hundred  years.  The  fl:rength 
and  importance  of  the  capital,  which  had  the  fame  name  with  the 
ifland,  may  be  underftood  by  the  armament,  of  thirty  fhips,  and 
near  three  thoufand  foldiers,  which  the  Athenians  brought  againfl:  it. 
Before  they  commenced  hoftilities,  either  by  attacking  the  city,  or 
by  ravaging  the  country,  they  fent  ambaflTadors  to  the  Melians,  in 


^s  The  ifland  of  Melos  is  every  where  im- 
pregnated with  iron,  bitumen,  fulphur,  and 
other  minerals.     It  is  defcribed  by  Tourne- 


fort  as  a  great  laboratory.  Its  fubterranean 
fires  are  fuppofed  to  give  peculiar  force  and 
flavour  to  its  wines  and  fruits. 


order 
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order  to  perfuade  them  to  furrender,  ■without  incurring  the  danger    C  H  a  p. 


or  the  punifhment  of  an  unequal,  and  probably  a  fruitlefs  refiftance. 
The  cautious  iflanders,  well  acquainted  with  the  eloquence  and 
addrefs  of  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  denied  them 
the  permiffion  to  fpeak  before  the  public  aflembly,  but  appointed  a 
deputation  of  the  magiftrates,  to  hear  and  examine  their  demands. 
The  Athenian  ambafladors  were  received  in  the  fenate-houfe,  where  Conference 

n      •  1     •  n-  r  i     i  j  is  i  •   i       between  the 

a  moit  important  and  intereltmg  conierence  was  held  ,  which,  commiiiion- 
while  it  engages  our  compaffion  for  the  unhappy  vidtims  of  am-  and°Melo'^"^ 
bition,  explains  the  prevailing  fentiments  and  opinions  of  the  Greeks 
in  matters  of  war  and  government,  and  illuftrates  the  daring  in- 
juftice  of  the  Athenian  republic.  The  ambafladors  began  the 
dialogue,  by  obferving,  "  That  fince  the  diftruft  of  the  Mclians,  pro- 
bably arifing  from  the  confcious  weaknefs  of  their  caufe,  had 
refufed  them  the  liberty  of  fpeaking,  in  a  continued  oration,  to  the 
afl^embly  of  the  people,  they  fhould  ufe  that  mode  of  conference 
which  feemed  mod  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  their  adverfaries, 
and  patiently  lifl:en  to  the  objections  which  might  occur  to  any  part 
of  their  dlfcourfe."  Mdians.  "  The  propofal  is  juft  and  reafonable  ; 
but  you  have  come  hither  with  an  armed  force,  which  renders  you 
judges  in  your  own  caufe.  Though  vanquiflied  in  debate,  you  may 
ftill  conquer  by  arms  ;  but  if  %vc  yield  in  argument,  we  muft  fub- 
mit  to  flavery."  Athenians.  "  If  you  intend  to  talk  of  matters  fo- 
reign to  the  fubjedl,  we  have  done."  M.  "  It  is  furely  excufable 
for  thofe  whofe  all  is  at  ftake,  to  turn  themfelves  on  every  fide, 
and  to  fuggefl:  their  fufpicions  and  their  doubts.  But  let  the  con- 
ference be  carried  on  in  the  manner  which  you  have  propofed." 
A.  "  And,  on  both  fides,  let  all  fupcrfluous  arguments  be  omit- 
ted ;  either  that  -ztr,  having  repelled  and  conquered  the  Perfians,  are 
entitled  to  govern  the  Greeks  ;  or  that  you^  being  a  colony  of  Lace- 
dsemon,  are  intitled  to  independence.     Let  us  fpeak  like  men  of 

""^  Thucydid.   1.  v.  p.  400,  &  feqq. 

fenfs 
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CHAP,    fenfe  and  experience,  who  know  that  the  equal  rules  of  juftice  are  ob- 
ferved  only  by  men  of  an  equal  condition ;  but  that  it  belongs  to  the 
flrong  to  command,  and  to  the  weak  to  obey  ;  becaufe  fuch  is  the  in- 
tereft  of  both."     M.  "  How  can  our  intereft  and  yours  coincide  ?" 
j4.  "  By  fubmiffion,  you  will  fave  your  lives  ;  and  by  preferving  you, 
we  will  increafe  our  own  power."    M.  "  Confider  (for  this  alfo  muft 
be  mentioned,  fince  difregarding  jujlice^  you  are  governed  only  by 
utility)  that  your  unprovoked  invafion  of  the  Melians  will  roufe  the 
refentment   of  all  Greece ;    will  render  all  neutral  ftates  your  ene- 
mies ;    and  if  ever  your  empire  fhould   decline,   (as   what  human 
grandeur  is  not  fubje(St  to  decay?)  will  expofe  you  to  a  dreadful  and 
juft  punifhment."     A,    "   The   continuance  of  our   empire  is  the 
care  of  fortune  and  the  gods  ;  the  little  that  man  can  do  to  pre- 
ferve  it,  nioe  will  not    negled:.     The  liberty    of  Melos  offends  the 
pride   of  the   neighbouring   ifles,  and  ftirs  them  to  rebellion.    The 
intereft  of  our  prefent  power  muft  prevail  over  the  apprehenfion  of 
future  danger."     M.  "  While  the  Athenians  are  thus  prepared  to 
incur  danger  for  the  prefervation  of  empire,  and  their  fubjed  iflands 
to  defy  death  for  the  hopes  of  freedom,  would  it  not  be  the  bafeft 
and  moft  infamous  cowardice  in  us,  who  have  long  enjoyed  liberty, 
to  decline  any  toil  or  danger  for  maintaining  the  moft  valuable  and 
the  moft  glorious  of  all  human  poffeflions  ?"     A.  "  We  are  not 
come  hither  to  difpute   the  prize   of  valour,  but  to  offer  terms  of 
fafety."     M.  "  The  event  of  war  is  uncertain  ;  there  is  fome  Jiope 
in  refiftance,  none  in  fubmiffion."     A.  "  Flattering  hope  often  de- 
ceives the  profperous  and  the   powerful,   but  always    deftroys  the 
weak  and  unfortunate,  who,  difregarding  natural  means  of  preferva- 
tion, have  recourfe  to  idle  dreams  of  the  fancy,  to  omens,  oracles, 
divination,    and  all  the  fallacious  illufions  of  a  vain  fuperftition." 
JVf,  "  We  know  that   it    will  be  difficult  for  the  Melians  to  con- 
tend with  the  ftrength  and  fortune  of  Athens  :   Yet  we  truft  that  the 
gods  will  fupport  the  juftice  of  our  caufe ;   and  that  the  Lacedae- 

8  monians. 
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monians,  from  whom  we  are  defcended,  moyed  by  a  fenfe  of  ho-  ^j^jfj  ^ 
nour,  will  defend  their  own  blood."  ^.  "  Believe  not  that  Athens 
will  be  forfaken  by  the  gods.  Anabition  is  implanted  in  man.  The 
v/ifdom  of  providence,  not  an  Athenian  decree,  has  eftablifhed  the 
inevitable  law,  that  the  ftrong  fliould  govern  the  weak.  As  to  the 
alfiftance  of  the  Lacedemonians,  we  fmcerely  congratulate  your 
happy  ignorance  of  their  principles.  Whatever  equity  prevails  in. 
their  domeftic  inftitutions,  they  have  but  one  rule  refpeding  their 
neighbours,  which  is,  to  regulate  all  their  tranfadlions  with  them 
by  their  own  conveniency."  M.  "  It  is  chiefly  that  confideratlon 
which  affords  us  hope,  that  they  will  not  forfake  an  ifland  which 
they  have  planted,  left  they  fhould  be  regarded  as  traitors,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  unfavourable  to  their  intereft,  efpe- 
cially  fmce  Melos,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  terri- 
tories, would  be  a  dangerous  pofTeflion  in  the  hands  of  an  ene- 
my." y/.  "  The  timid  caution  of  the  Lacedemonians  feldom  takes 
the  field,  even  againft  their  inveterate  enemies  in  the  Peloponnefus,- 
tinlefs  when  their  ftandard  is  attended  by  numerous  allies.  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that,  for  the  fafety  of  a  colony,  they  will  alone  crofs 
the  Cretan  fea,  to  contend  with  the  fuperior  navy  of  Athens." 
M.  "  Should  the  Lacedemonians  be  averfe  to  fail,  they  can  tranfport 
others  in  their  ftead  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  Cretan  fea  may  elude  the 
vigilance  of  your  fhips  ;  or  fhould  that  probability  fail,  the  Lacede- 
monians may  attack  your  fubjects  on  the  continent,  and  accomplifli 
the  defigns  of  the  warlike  Brafidas."  ^.  "  You  are  determined,  it 
feems,  to  learn,  by  fatal  experience,  that  fear  never  compelled  the 
Athenians  to  defift  from  their  defigns ;  efpecially  never  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  any  place  which  they  had  once  invefted.  For  during  the 
whole  of  this  long  conference,  you  have  not  mentioned  a  fmgle  par- 
ticular capable  of  affording  any  juft  ground  of  confidence.  Deceived 
by  the  fplendour  of  words,  you  talk  of  honour  and  independence, 
rejeding  the  offers  of  a  powerful  ftate,  whofe  arms  you  are  unable 

ta 
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mity of  the 
Melians. 


Conqueft  of 
Melos,  and 
cruel  treat- 
ment of  the 
inhabitants. 


to  refift,  and  whofe  protedlion  you  might  obtain  at  the  expence  of  a 
moderate  tribute.  Left  fhame  fhould  have  any  fliare  in  this  danger- 
ous behaviour,  we  fliall  leave  you  to  confult  privately,  only  remind- 
ing you  once  more,  that  your  prel'ent  deliberations  involve  the  fate 
of  your  country." 

The  Athenian  ambaffadors  retired ;    and  fhortly  afterwards,  the 
Melians    recalled  them,   and  "  declared  their   unanimous  refolution 
not  to  betray,   in  one   unlucky  hour,    the  liberty  which  they  had 
maintained    for  feven  hundred  years ;    depending  on  the  vigorous 
affiftance  of  their  Lacedaemonian    kinfmen,   and   trufting  efpecially 
in  that  divine  providence  which  had  hitherto  moft  wonderfully  pre- 
ferved  them  amidft  the  general  convulfions  of  Greece,      But  they 
entreated  the  Athenians  to  accept  their  offers  of  neutrality,  and  to 
abftain  from  unprovoked  violence."     The  ambaffadors  prepared  for 
returning  to   the  camp,  leaving  the  commiffioners  with  a  farcaftic 
threat,  "  That  of  all  men,  in  fuch  a  delicate  fituation,  the  Melians 
alone  thought   the   future   more   certain  than  the  paft,  and  would 
grievoufly  fuffer  for  their  folly,  in  preferring  to  the  propofals  of  cer- 
tain and  immediate  fafety,    the  deceitfulnefs  of  hope,    the  inftabi- 
lity  of  fortune,  and  the  vain  profpedl  of  Lacedaemonian  aid."     The 
Athenians,  irritated  by  oppofition,  inverted,  without  delay,  the  ca- 
pital of  Melos,  which  was  blocked  up  for  feveral  months  by  fea  and 
land.     The  befieged,  after  fuffering  cruelly  by  famine,  made. feveral 
defperate  fallies,  feized  the  Athenian  magazines,  and  deftroyed  part 
of  their  works.      But  towards  the  end  of  winter  their  refiftance  was 
defeated,  by  the  vigorous   efforts  of  the  enemy,   combined  with  do- 
meftic  treafon.     The  males  above  the  age  of  fourteen  fhared  the  un- 
happy fate  of  the  Scionians.     The  women  and  children  were  fub- 
je£ted   to  perpetual  fervitude,    and   live  hundred   new  inhabitants, 
drawn  from  the  neighbouring  colonies  of  Athens,  were  fent  to  oc- 
cupy the  vacant  lands,  which  had  been  cultivated  and  adorned  for 
feven  centuries  by  the  labour  of  the  exterminated  Melians  '^\ 

*'  Thucydid.   I,  v,  p,  410.  ad  fin. 
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Alcibiades  promotes  the  Siciliajt  Expedition. — R'evolu- 
tio7is  in  that  IJland. — Embajfy  to  Athens. — Extrava- 
gant Views  of  Alcibiades. — Oppcfed  by  Nicias.-^The 
Athe?iians  prepare  to  ijivade  Sicily. — Their  Arfna- 
mefit  beheld  with  Sufpicion  by  the  Italian  States. — 
Deliberations  concerning  the  Mode  of  carrying  on  the 
jyar. — Alcibiades  takes  Catana  by  Stratagetn. — His 
Intrigues  in  Mejfene. — He  is  unfeafonably  recalled 
to  Athens. — Charged  with  T'reafon  and  hnpiety. — 
Efcapes  to  Sparta. — Nicias  determines  to  attack  Sy- 
racufe. — Defcription  of  that  City. — The  Athe7iians 
prevail  in  a  Battle. — Return  to  Catana  and  Naxos. 

THE  inhuman  maffacre  of  the  Mellans  has  been;  afcribed  by  CHAP. 

an  inftrudtive,  though   often  Inaccurate   biographer',  to  the  ^ -'.  _, 

unfeeling    pride  of  Alcibiades.       But  more   ancient   and   authentic  p,omotes  the 

writers  \  \^hofe  filenee  feems  to  exculpate  the  fon  of  Clinlas  from  j^P,^  gkiiy. 
this  atrocious  accufation,  reprefent  him  as  the  principal  author  of 
the  expedition  againft  Sicily ;    an  expedition  not  more  unjuft  in  its . 
principle  than  fatal  in  its  confequences. . 

The  falutary  union  between  the  princes  of  Syracufe  and  Agrigen-  Revolutions - 

,  ,  .   .  inthatifland. 

turn  triumphed,   as  we   had   occalion  to  relate,  over  the  ambition   a.C.  479— 
and  refourccs  of  Carthage.     Sicily  flouriflied  under  the  virtuous  ad-   "^  ^* 
miniftration  of  Gelon  '  and  Theron  ;  but  its  tranquillity  was  difturbed 

•  Plut.  in  Alcib.         *  Thucyd.  1.  v.     Lyfias  Orat.  cent.  Alcib.         ^  See  above,  p,  403. 

Vol.  I.  4  I^-  ^7; 
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CHAP,    by  the  diflentlons  of  their  immediate  fucceflbrs.     Hieron  IciiT^  of 

XIX.  ^  ... 

u— V— -^    Syrac'ufe  proved  vidlorious  in  a  long  and  bloody  war,  during  which 

the  incapacity  and  misfortunes  of  his  rival  Thrafideus  emboldened 
the  refentment  of  his  fubjeds,  already  provoked  by  his  injuftice  and 
cruelty  \  He  efcaped  the  popular  fury,  but  fell  a  vidim  to  his  own 
defpair ;  and  the  Agrlgentines,  having  expelled  the  family  of  an 
odious  tyrant,  inftituted  a  republican  form  of  policy. 
Reign  of  Tlie  falfe,  cruel,  and  avaricious  Hieron  (for  fuch   at  lead  he  is 

Sywcufe."  defcribed'^  in  the  firft  years  of  his  reign)  probably  received  little 
benefit  from  the  dangerous  influence  of  profperity.  But  his  mind 
was  not  incapable  of  reflection  ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  fick- 
nefs  and  confinement,  he  difcovered  the  emptinefs  of  fi.ich  obje<fts  as 
kings  are  taught  to  admire,  and  had  jecourfe  to  the  folid  pleafures 
of  the  underftanding.  By  converfing  with  Grecian  philofophers  he 
learned  the  moft  important  of  all  leflbns,  that  of  converfing  with 
himfelf ;  a  convei^fation,  which  none  but  the  moft  virtuous  or  the 
moft  vicious  of  men  can  long  and  frequently  maintain,  without  de- 
riving from  it  efl'ential  profit.  With  the  improvement  of  his  under- 
ftanding, the  fentiments  of  Hieron  improved ;  his  charadler  and 
manners  underwent  a  total  change  ;  and  the  latter  years  of  his  reign 
adorn  the  hiftory  of  Sicily,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived '.  The 
poets  Simonides,  jEfchylus,  and  Bacchilides  frequented  his  court, 
and  admired  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  rather  than  of  his  fortune. 
The  fublime  genius  of  Pindar  has  celebrated  the  magnificent  gene- 
rofity  of  his  illuftrious  patron.  And  in  an  age  when  writing  was 
the  pidture  of  converfation,  becaufe  men  talked  as  they  needed  not 
have  been  afliamed  to  write,  the  impartial  difciple  of  Socrates,  who 
had  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  the  afhes  of  a  king  of  Sicily, 
,  has  reprefented  Hieron,  in  the  Dialogue  entitled  from  his  name  *,  as 
a  model  of  wifdora  and  virtue. 


'  Diodor.  1.  xi.  C.  Ix.  &  feqq.  '   ^lian.  1.  ix    c.  vii. 

♦  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  xi.  c.  Ixvi.  '  Xenophont.  Hieron. 


It 
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It  is  a  mortifying  refledion  that  the  inimitable  qualities  of  a  vir-    ^  ^^  ^■ 

tlious   prince  fhould   naturally  encourage  the  floth,    or  irritate  the    ' ■ ' 

vices,  of  a  degenerate  fuccefTor.     The  glorious  reign  of  Hieron  was   of  Thrafybu- 
followed  by  the  bloody  tyranny  of  Thrafybulus ;    a  wretch  who,   bliOiment  of 
difgracing  the  throne  and  human  nature,  was  expelled   from  Sicily   ohm'^"'^'^' 
by  the  juft  indignation  of  his  fubjedts.     Refentment  is  more  perma-   ixxvhi.  3. 
nent  than  gratitude.     The  Syracufans  forgot  the  fame  of  Gelon ; 
they  forgot  the  recent  merit  of  Hieron ;  and,  that  they  might  never 
be   again   fubjeded   to  a   tyrant   like  Thrafybulus,    exchanged    the 
odious  power  of  kings  for  the  dangerous  fury  of  democracy'. 

The   inferior   cities   having  fucceffively  imitated  the   example  of  EfFeds  of 
Agrigentum  and  Syracufe,  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily  experienced   tion. 
the  diforders  of  that  tumultous  liberty  which  had  fo  long  prevailed     . 
in  the  mother  country.     Diftraded  by  internal  difcord,  and  harafl'ed 
by  external  hoftility,  they  had  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to  at- 
tend to  the  politics  of  Greece.     The  republic  of  Syracufe,  which  was 
alone  capable  of  interpofmg,  with   efFed,    in  the  quarrels   of  that 
country,  imitated,    inftead   of  oppofmg,    the    ambition   of  Athens. 
Moft  of  the  Dorian  fettlements  had  become  confederates,  or  rather 
tributaries,  to  the  Syracufans ;    and,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  that  afpiring   people,  though   torn  by  do- 
meftic  fadions,  ftrenuoufly  exerted  their  valour  againft  the  Ionic  fet- 
tlements-of  Leontium,  Catana,  and  Naxos. 

While  thefe  unhappy  iflanders  ftruggled  with  the  turbulence  of  a   Diflentions 
government  more  ftormy  than  the  whirlpools  of  Scylla   and  Cha-   which'the*" 
rybdis,  they  likewife  enjoyed,  however,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  :^''^'="'^"^ 
democracy ;  which,  of  all  political  conftitutions,  prefents  the  wideft   O'ymp- 

'  .  ,  .  Ixx.wiii.   3. 

fcope  to  the  cxercife  of  fuperior  talents,  and  has  always  been  the   A.  0.^26.- 
moft  produdive  in  great  men.     The  adive  fermentation  of  popular 
affemblies  had  given  the  eloquence  of  a  Gorgias  to  Leontium,  and- 
the  abilities  of  a  Hermocrates  to  Syracufe.     In  the  fixth  year  of  th^. 

'  Ariflot.  de  Rcpub.  I.  v.  c.  xii.  ■ 
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CHAP,     peloponnefian  war,  the  former  came  to  Athens  to  foiiclt  the  protcc- 
v._~v — -*    tion  of  that  republic  againft  the  unjufl  ufurpation  of  the  SiciHan  .ca- 
pital.     His   arguments  convinced   the  judgment,   and  the   brilliant 
harmony  of  his   flyle  tranfported  the  fenfibility  of  the  Athenians. 
They  immediately  difpatched  twenty  {hips  of  war  to  the  afTiftance 
of  their  Ionic  brethren.     Two  years  afterwards  a  fimilar  requeft  was 
made,  and  as   readily  complied  with  ;    and   the  Athenians   Teemed 
difpofed  to   engage  with  vigour  in  the  war,  when  the  forefight  of 
Hermocrates,  alarmed  by  the  intrufimi  of  thefe  ambitious  flrangers, 
promoted  a  general  congrefs  of  the  ftates  of  Sicily. 
"Appeared  by       This  convention  was  held  at  the  central  town  of  Gela ;  it  was  at- 
cratM°  tended  by  the  plenipotentiaries   of   ail  the  Doric  and   Ionic   cities, 

ixxxlx' I        Hermocrates  reprefented  Syracufe ;    and  illuftrious  as  that  republic 
A.  C.  42+.      wsis,  his  coadu£l   proved  him  worthy  its  higheft  honours.     While 
the  repr.efentatives  of  other  ftates  dwelt  on  their  particular  grievances, 
and  urged  their  feparate  interefts,  Hermocrates  regarded   and  en- 
forced only  the  general  intereft  of  Sicily.     His  arguments  finall) 
prevailed,  and  all  parties  were  engaged  to  terminate  their  domeftic 
contefts,  left  the  whole  ifland  £hould  fall  a  prey  to  a  foreign  power  % 
New  diflen-         B^t  a  plan  of  union,  fo  feafonable  and  falutary,  depended  on  the 
oi"m  tranfient  influence  of  a  fingle  man,  while  the  principles  of  difcord 

xci.  I.  vvere  innumerable  and  permanent.     Within  a  few  years  after  this 

A.  C.  416. 

event  Leontium  was  taken  and  deftroyed,  its  inhabitants  reduced  to 

the  wretched  condition  of  exiles,  and  its  confederates,  the  Egefteans, 

Demands  of    clofely  befieged  by  the  conjund  arms  of  Selinus  and  Syracufe.     The 

the  Egefte-      unfortunate  communities  again  fent  an  embaffy  to  Athens,  pleading 

the  rights  of  confanguinity,  and  addrefting  not  only  the  paflions  btit 

the  intereft  of  their  powerful  allies.     "  The  Athenians,"  they  in- 

fifted,  "  were  bound  by  every  principle  of  found  policy  to  reprefs 

the  growing  greatnels  of  Syracufe,  which  muft  otherwife  become  a 

formidable  acceffion  to  the  Peloponnefian  league  ;    and  now  was  tht 

'  TJiucydid.  p.  290. 

time 
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time  for  undertaking  that  enterprife,  while  their  Ionian  kinfmen  in 
Sicily  were  ftill  capable  of  exerting  feme  vigour  in  their  own  de- 
fence." In  order  to  enforce  thefe  arguments,  the  ambafladors  of 
Egefta  gave  an  oflentatious,  and  even  a  very  falfe,  defcription  of  the 
wealth  of  their  republic  ;  which,  according  to  their  account,  was  ca- 
pable of  furnifhing  the  whole  expence  of  the  war.  Their  fellow- 
citizens  at  home  carried  on  the  deception  by  a  moft  unjuftifiable  ar- 
tifice, difplaying  to  the  Athenian  commifTioners  fent  to  confer  with 
them,  the  borrovped  riches  of  their  neighbours,  and  raifmg,  by  ex- 
traordinary expedients,  the  fum  of  fixty  talents  of  filver,  to  maintain, 
for  a  month,  an  Athenian  fleet  of  fixty  fail,  as  if  they  had  purpofed 
monthly  to  repeat  this  large  fubfidy,  which  at  once  exhaufted  their 
faculties '. 

The  arguments  of  their  Sicilian  allies  were  doubtlefs  intitled  to  con-  ^-hh  which 

.  .  .    ,       ,  the  Athe- 

fiderable  weight  wuh  the  Athenians  ■,  yet  various  reafons  might  have  nians  impru- 
difluaded  that  ambitious  people  from  undertaking,  at  the  prefent  [""^  ^  """" 
juncture,  an  expedition  againft  the  powerful  republic  of  Syracufe. 
The  cloud  of  war  which  Pericles  faw  advancing,  with  rapid  motion, 
from  the  Peloponnefus,  had  been  at  length  difpelled  by  the  valour 
and  fortune  of  the  Athenians  ;  not,  however,  before  the  arms  of 
Brafidas  had  fhaken  their  empire  to  the  foundation.  The  fame 
ftorm  might  be  again  colleded,  if  the  Athenians  removed  their  ar- 
mies from  home,  efpecially  if  they  were  unfortunate  abroad,  fince 
the  wounded  pride  of  Sparta  would  eagerly  feize  the  firll  opportu- 
nity of  revenge.  The  rebellion  of  the  Macedonian  cities  was  ftilJ 
unfubducd,  and  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  and  dangerous,  before 
recovering  the  allegiance  of  thefe  ancient  pofl"eflions,  to  attempt  the 
acquifition  of  neu'  territories.  Should  the  Athenian  expedition 
againft  Sicily  be  crowned  with  the  moft  flattering  fuccefs,  it  would 
ftlU  be  difficult,  nay  impoffiblc,  to  preferve  fuch  a  diftant  and  ex- 
tcnfive  conqueft  ;  but  fliould  this  ambitious  defign  fail  in  the  execu- 

'  Thucydid.  p.  444. 

tion, 
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CHAP,  tion,  as  there  was  too  good  reafon  to  apprehend,  the  misfortunes  of 
,_  -  -1-^  the  Athenians,  whofe  greatnefs  was  the  object  both  of  terror  and  of 
envv,  would  encourage  the  rebellious  fplrlt  of  their  fubjeds  and 
allies,  excite  the  latent  animofity  of  the  Peloponnefians,  and  rein- 
force their  ancient  enemies  by  the  refentment  and  hoftility  of  Sy- 
racufe  and  her  confederates,  juftly  provoked  by  the  daring  invafion 
of  their  ifland. 
Extravagant         Thefe  prudential  confiderations  were  unable  to  cool  the  ardour  of 

views  Oi   Al-  ^ 

cLbiaaes.         ^hc  Athenian  aflembly,  inflamed   by  the   breath   of  their  favourite 
Alcibiades.     It  Is  a  jull  and  profound  obfervation  of  Machiavel,  that 
the  real  powers  of  government  are  often  contra£ted  to  a  narrower 
point  in  republics  than  in   monarchies ;    an  obfervation  which  that 
fagacious  ftatefman  had  learned  from  the  experience  of  his  native 
city,  and   which   he  might   have   confirmed   by  the  hiftory   of  the 
Greeks,  whofe  political  meafures,  and  even  whofe  national  charac- 
ter, depended  on  the  tranfient  influence  of  a  few  individuals.     Un- 
der the  diredion  of  Ariftides  and  Themiftocles,  the  Athenians  dif- 
played  the  foundefl:  policy,  adorned  by  unfhaken   probity,,  and  by 
heroic  valour.     Cimon  infpired   the  generous  ambition  which  ani- 
mated his   own    breaft :    a   dignified    grandeur    and    magnanimous 
firmnefs  difl:ingui{hed  the  long   adminiftration,    I   had    almoft   faid 
reign,  of  Pericles.     The  fon  of  Clinias  fucceeded  to  the  power  and: 
authority,  without  fucceeding  to  the   virtues  of  thofe    great  men, 
whom  his  pride  difdained  to  imitate.     Regardlefs  of  order  and  de- 
cencv,  with  a  licentious  magnificence  moft  offenfive  to  the  fpirlt  of 
republican    equality,    he    blended   a    certain    elegance   of    manners, 
which  not  only  repelled  cenfure,  but  attraded  applaufe.     Thus  dif- 
penfed  from  obferving  the  efliabliflied  formalities  of  private  life,  he 
expeded  that  the  glory  of  his  adminiftration  might  foar  above  the 
ordinary  didates  of  political  prudence  ^     Though  he  preferred  what 
v/as  ufeful  to  what  was  virtuous,  he  preferred  what  was  brilliant  to 

^  SeePlut.  in  Alcibiad   Ifocrat.   de  Pace,     Republic,     (1.  viii.    cap    cc.     &    ieqq.)    of 
above  all,    the  animated   pifture  in  Plato's     which  Alcibiades,  doubtlcfs,  was  the  original. 

Vvliat 
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what  was  ufeful,  and  difdaining  the  common  gifts  of  valour  and    ^  H^A  p. 

fortune,    afpired   at   objeds   extraorduiary    and    unattauiable.     The    < ><~— » 

recoveiy  of  the  Athenian  pofleffions,  and  the  re-eftablifliment  of 
an  empire,  already  too  extenfive,  might  have  fatisfied  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  bold  and  a£tive  ftatefman.  But  the  extravagant  hopes 
of  Alcibiades  expatiated  in  a  wider  field.  The  acquifition  of  Si- 
cily itfelf,  he  regarded  only  as  a  necefiary  introdudlion  to  farther 
and  more  important  conquefts.  The  intermediate  fituation  of  that 
beautiful  and  fertile  ifland  opened,  on  the  one  hand,  an  eafy  com- 
munication with  the  eaftern  front  of  Italy,  which,  from  Brundu- 
fnim  to  the  Sicilian  frith,  was  adorned  by  populous  and  flourifliing 
cities ;  and,  on  the  other,  afforded  a  Iliort  and  fafe  paffage  to  the 
northern  fhores  of  Africa,  which,  for  many  ages,  had  been  culti- 
vated and  enriched  by  the  united  labours  of  the  Greeks  and  Car- 
thaginians. In  his  waking  or  fleeping  dreams,  Alcibiades  grafped 
the  wide  extent  of  thofe  diftant  poffefTions,  by  the  refources  of 
which  he  expelled  finally  to  fubdue  the  pertinacious  fpirit,  and 
obftinate  refiftance,  of  the  Peloponnefians.  Thus  fecure  at  home, 
and  fovereign  of  the  fea,  Athens  might  incorporate  with  her  own 
the  troops  of  the  conquered  provinces,  and  maintain  an  unfhaken 
dominion  over  the  moft  delightful  portion  of  the  earth,  while  her 
fortunate  citizens,  delivered  from  all  laborious  and  mercenary  cares, 
would  be  fupported  by  the  contributions  of  fubje£l  nations,  and 
enabled  to  difplay,  iil  their  full  extent,  that  tafte  for  fplendour 
and  magnificence,  that  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  fuperiority  of  genius, 
which  jullly  entitled  them  to  the  empire  of  the  world  '. 

Allured  by  thefe   extravagant,   but    flattering  profpeds  of  gran-   The  Sicilian 
deur,  the  Athenians,  in  two  fucceflive  affembiies,  held  at  the  fliort  oppofed°by 
interval  of  five  days,  agreed  to  the  refolution  of  making  war  againft   ^'"as. 

.  .  .  ■  ,      Olymp. 

Sicily,  and  of  raifing  fuch  naval  and  military  force  as  feemed  necef-   xci.  2. 
fiiry  for  carrying  it. on  with  vigour  and  fuccefs.      While  they  ftill 

'  Ifocrat.  de  Pace.  Andocid.  Orat.  iii.  p.  269,  Sc  Arilloph.  Vcfp.  ver.  6;;6. 
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CHAP,    deliberated  on  the  latter  objea,  the  virtuous  Niclas,  who  had  been 
■    ^^^'    •   named  with  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  to  the  command  of  the  pro- 
jeded  armament,  omitted  nothing  that  prudence  could  fuggeft,  and 
patriotifm  enforce,  to  deter  his  countrymen  from  fuch  a  dangerous 
and  fatal  defign.     On  this  memorable  occafion,  he  threw  afide  his 
ufual  timidity,  and   divefted  himfelf  of  that  rigid  regard  for  efta- 
bliflied  forms,  which  was  natural  to  his  age  and  charader.     Tliough 
the  alTembly  was  convened  to  determine  the  proportion  of  flipplies 
and  troops,  and    the   means   of   colleding   them  with   the   gi-eateft 
expedition  and  facility,  he  ventured,  contrary  to  ancient  cuftom,  to 
propofe  a  different  fubjed  of  debate ;  affn-ming,  "  That  the  intereft 
of  Athens  was  concerned,  not  in  providing  the  preparations  for  the 
Sicilian  invafibn,  but  in  re-examining  the  expediency  of  the  war.. 
The  affembly  ought   not  to  be  moved  by  the  arguments  and  in- 
trcaties  of  the  perfecuted  Egiftseans,  and  fugitive  Leontihes,  whom; 
refentment  had  taught  to  exaggerate,  and  mifery  to  deceive.     Nor- 
ought  the  vain  phantom  of  glory  and'  ambition  to  engage  Athens  in; 
a  defio-n  perhaps  altogether  impradlicable,  and,  in  the  prefent  junc-- 
ture,  peculiarly  unfeafonable ;    fmce  it  would  be  madhefs  to  excite- 
the  flames  of  a  new  war,  before  the  afhes  of  the  old  were  extin- 
ruifhed.     The  i)leas  of  danger  and  felf-defence  were  in  the  highefl 
degree   frivolous ;   for,   fhould    the   dreaded  power   of  Syracufe   be 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Sicily,  the  Athenians  would  have  no- 
thin"-  to  apprehend;,  this  event  would  rather  increafe  their  fecurity, . 
in  the  aftual  ftate  of  the  ifland,  particular  cities  might  be  perfuaded 
by  fear,  or  intereft,   to   court-  the  protedion  of  the  Peloponnefian 
confederacy  ;.  but  the  vidorious  Syraeufe  would   difdain  to  follow 
the  ftandard  of  Sparta.     Should  the  former  republic,  by  an  effort-of' 
uncommon  generofity,  fubjed  the  partial  didlates  of  her  pride  to  the 
general  fafety  and  honour  of  the  Dorian  name,  found  policy,  how- 
ever, would  flill  prevent  her  from  endangering  the  precarious  empire 
which  flie  had  obtained  over  her  neighbours,  by  flrengthening  the 

confederacy 
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confederacy  of  Peloponnefus,  of  which  the  avowed  defign  was  to    CHAP, 
give  liberty  and  independence  to  the  Grecian  cities.     Should  all  re- 
mote views  of  policy  be  difregarded,  yet  immediate  fear  would  deter 
the  Syracufans  from  provoking  the  refentment  of  Athens,  the  efFeds 
of  which  they  had  not  as  yet  experienced,  but  which,  being  unknown, 
muft  appear  the  more  formidable.     It  was  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  Sicilian  expedition  might  be  omitted  without  danger ;  but  if  this 
enterprife,  which  had  been  haftily  refolved  on,   were  injudicioufly 
executed,  or  if  any  of  thofe  misfortunes  fhould  happen,  which  are  but 
too  frequent  in  war,  the  Athenians  would  be  expofed  not  only  to 
danger,  but  to  difgrace  and  ruin.     The  refult  of  fuch  an  important 
deliberation    ought    not    to    be   committed    to   the   rafh  decifion  of 
youthful  levity ;  which  viewed  the  Sicilian  war,  as  it  did  every  other 
obje£t,  through  the  delufive  medium  of  hope,  vanity,  and  ambition; 
and,  totally  difregarding  the  expence  and  danger  to  be  incurred  by 
the  republic,  confidered  only  the  profits  of  military  command,  which 
might  repair  the  wreck  of  exhaufted  fortunes,  and  fupply  a  new  fund 
for  the  indulgence  of  extravagant  and  licentious  pleafures.     He  had 
in  his  eye  a  youth  of  that  defcription,  the  principal  author  of  the 
expedition,  who  was  furrounded  by  a  numerous  band  of  adherents, 
determined  to  applaud  his  difcourfe,  and  to  promote  his  meafures. 
It  became  the  wifdom  and  dignity  of  the  affembly  to  refift   with 
firmnefs  that  juvenile  confpiracy.     In  fuch  a  dangerous  crifis,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  prefident  to  difpenfe  with  ordinary  forms,  and  to 
avt,  not  merely  as  the  inftrument,  but  as  the  phyfician  of  a  difeafed 
republic.     The  queflion  ought  to  be  debated  a  fecond  time  ;  and  the 
Athenians  ought  to  refcind  the  decree  againft  Sicily,  which  had  pafTed 
"without  fufficient  examination,  in  the  abfence  of  feveral  aged  and 
refpetSlable  counfellors'°." 

'°  Thucydid.  1.  vi.  p.  417.  &  feqq.  The  venth  books  of  Thucydides.  The  collateral 
Sicilian  expedition  is  uninterruptedly  related  authority  of  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  theora- 
through  ihe  remainder  of  the  fixth   and  fe-     tors,   is  of  little  importance. 

Vol.  1  4  M  This 
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CHAP.         This  difcourfe  immediately  called  up  Alcibiades,  who,  prefuming 

\ — ^    on  his  credit  with  the  affembly,  aclinowledged,  "  That  he  had  afpired 

^'iv.tred'by^  to  the  command  in  Sicily,  and  that  he  thought  himfelf  juftly  intitled 
Alcibiades.  ^.^  ^-^^^  dignity.  The  extravagance  of  which  he  was  accufed,  had 
redounded  to  the  profit  of  his  country;  fmce  his  magnificence  at 
the  Olympic  games,  however  it  might  be  traduced  by  an  abufive 
epithet,  had  extended  the  glory  of  Athens,  and  deferved  the  admira- 
tion of  Greece.  His  youth  and  inexperience  had  effedled  what  the 
wifeft  ftatefmen  had  attempted  in  vain.  A  powerful  confederacy 
had  been  formed  againft  Sparta,  even  in  the  bofom  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefus  y  and  the  terror  of  a  domeftic  foe  would  long  prevent  the 
enmity  of  that  rival  ftate  from  interrupting  the  progrefs  of  Athenian 
grandeur.  In  an  expedition,  evidently  directed  to  this  glorious  end, 
expence  and  danger  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  Cnce  wealth  was  ufe- 
fully  facrificed  to  purchafe  viftory  and  renown  ;  and  power  was 
only  to  be  preferved  by  feizing  every  favourable  opportunity  to  in- 
creafe  it.  To  the  undertaking  which  he  advifed,  no  reafonable  ob- 
jeftion  could  be  made  ;  its  expence  would  be  furnifhed  by  the  Egif- 
tasans,  and  other  confederates ;  and  the  danger  could  not  be  great,  as 
Sicily,  however  extenfive  and  populous,  was  inhabited  by  a  pro- 
mifcuous  crowd  of  various  nations,  without  arms  or  difcipline,  de- 
void of  patriotifm,  and  incapable  of  union"." 
Niclas  ex-  The   affembly  murmured    applaufe,    confirmed  their  former   de- 

difficultie^s  of  cvcc,  and  teftified  for  the  war  greater  alacrity  than  before.  Nicias 
the  war.  perceived  the  violence  of  the  popular  current :  ftill,  however,  he 
tried  one  ineffectual  effort  in  order  to  refift  its  ftrength.  "  The  fu?- 
cefs  of  an  invader,"  he  obferved,  "  commonly  depended  on  the  ra- 
pidity and  force  of  his  firft  unexpeded  impreffion,  which  confirmed 
the  confidence  of  his  friends,  and  excited  difmay  and  terror  in  his 
enemies.  If  the  expedition  into  Sicily  muff  be  undertaken  in  de- 
fiance of  every  difficulty  and  danger,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  carried. 

"  Thucydid.  p  422—426, 

into 
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into  execution  with  the  utmoft  vigour.  The  Athenians  might  thus  ^  HA  P. 
fecure  the  afliftance  of  Naxos  and  Catana,  which  were  connected  by  <_  -.„—  t 
affinity  with  the  Egiftaeans  and  Leontines.  But  there  remained 
feven  cities,  and  thofe  far  more  powerful,  with  which  they  muft 
prepare  to  contend  ;  particularly  Selinus  and  Syracufe,  places  well 
provided  in  fliips,  magazines,  cavalry,  archers,  heavy-armed  troops, 
and  every  objedt  and  rcfource  moft  ufeful  in  defenfive  war.  An 
armament  fimply  naval,  would  not  be  fufficient  to  cope  with  fuch  a 
ftrength.  Five  thoufand  pikemen,  with  a  proportional  number  of 
archers  and  cavalry,  could  not  render  the  invafion  fuccefsful.  After 
arriving  in  Sicily,  the  towns  muft  be  befieged  or  ftormed ;  workmen, 
with  all  forts  of  machines  and  implements,  muft  be  colle£ted  for  thofe 
purpofes,  and  tranfported  to  an  ifland  from  which,  in  the  four  winter 
months,  a  meflenger  could  fcarcely  return  to  Athens.  This  necef- 
fary  train,  which  would  greatly  encumber  the  fleet  and  army,  muft 
be  fubfifted  in  a  hoftile  country.  Befides  an  hundred  gallies,  a  great 
number  of  tenders  and  viduallers  would  be  required  for  the  expedi- 
tion. To  coUedl  fuch  an  immenfe  mafs  of  war,  demanded,  doubtlefs, 
aftonifliing  ardour  and  perfeverance ;  but  if  the  Athenians  intended 
to  employ  a  fmaller  force,  he  muft  decline  the  honour  to  command 
them,  fince  nothing  lefs  than  what  he  had  defcribed  could  promife  a 
hope  of  vifflory,  or  prevent  the  certainty  of  defeat '\" 

The  laft   attempt    of   Nicias    to    diffuade  his    countrymen    from  The  Athe- 
thls  fatal   enterprife   by  magnifying  the  difficulty  of  its  execution,  "a^rgVolln- 
produced  an  oppofite  effedt.     The  obftacles,  which  were  unable  to  vai'ng  Si- 
conquer,  only  animated  the  courage  of  the  affembly  ;   and  it  was  de-  oivm.xci.  2. 
termined,  that  the  generals  fhould  be  inverted  with  full  authority  to 
raife  fuch  funis  of  money,  and  to  levy  fuch  a  body  of  troops,  as  might 
enfure  fuccefs  to  their  arms.    The  domeftic  ftrength  of  the  Athenians 
was  unequal  to -the  greatnefs  of  the  undertaking:   proper  agents  were 
difpatched  to  demand  an  extraordinary  contribution  from  their  de- 

"  Thucydid.  p.  4:7  —  429. 
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CHAP,    pendent  ftates,  as  well  as  to  fummon  the  reludant  afliftance  of  their 

\_  -. ^    more  warlike  allies.     Thefe  auxiliary  fquadrons  were  ordered  to  fail 

to  Corcyra,  in  which  rendezvous  the  Athenians,  towards  the  middle 
of  fummer,  were  ready  to  join  their  confederates. 
The  magni-         The  magnitude  of  the  preparations  increafed  the  hopes  and  the 
preparations,  ardour  of  all  r^ulcs  of  men  in  the  republic.     The  old  espeded  that 
nothing  could  refift  fuch  a  numerous  and  well-equipped  armament. 
The  young  eagerly  feized  an  occafion  to  gratify  their  curiofity  and 
love  of  knowledge  in  a  diftant  navigation,  and  to  fhare  the  honours 
of  fuch  a  glorious  enterprife.     The  rich  exulted  in  difplaying  their 
magnificence  ;   the  poor  rejoiced  in  the  immediate  afl'urance  of  pay 
fufficient  to  relieve  their  prefent  wants",  and  in  the  profpedl  of  ob- 
taining by  their  arms  the   materials   of  future  eafe  and  happinefs. 
Inftead  of  finding  any  difficulty  to  complete  the   levies,  the  great 
difficulty  confifted  in  deciding  the  preference  of  valour  and  merit 
among  thofe  who  folicited  to  ferve ;  and  the  whole  complement  of 
forces,  to  be  employed  by  fea  and  land,  confifted  of  chofen  men"*. 

Amidft  the  general  alacrity  felt,  or  at  leaft  exprefled,  by  people  of 
all  defcriptions  (for  the  dread  of  incurring  public  cenfure  made  fe- 
veral  exprefs  what  they  did  not  feel),  Socrates  '^  alone  ventured 
openly  and  boldly  to  condemn  the  expedition,  and  to  predidl  the 
future  calamities  of  his  country.  But  the  authority  of  a  fage  was 
incapable  to  check  the  courfe  of  that  enthufiafm,  which  had  not 
been  interrupted  by  the  anniverfary  feftival  of  Adonis,  an  ancient 
and  melancholy  rite,  which  inaufpicioufly  returned  a  few  days  pre- 
ceding the  embarkation.     During  this  dreary  ceremony,  the  ftreets 

"3  The  mofl  expert  and  able  feamen  re-  entreated  the  Athenians,  that,  amiJll  his 
ceived  a  drachma  (feven  pence  three  far-  domeftic  misfortunes,  he  might  not  be  de- 
things)  as  daily  pay,  befides  donatives  from  piived  of  the  comfort  of  his  only  fon,  is  in. 
their  refpeiflive  captains.  Thucyd.  &  Pint.  confident  with  the  narrative  of  Thuc)dides, 
*♦  Thucydid.  p.  430—43^.  which  proves,  that  inftead  of  compelling  re- 
'5  Plutarch  joins  Meton  the  aftrologer  ludancc,  there  was  occafion  to  reprels  for- 
with  Socrates.  But  the  ftory  of  Metcn,  who  wardnefs,  to  embark, 
pretended  madnefi,   burned  his   houfe,  and 

of 
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of  Athens  were  crowded  with  fpedtres  clothed  in  funereal  robes;  the    ^  ^^  ^' 
IjDacious  domes  and  temples  refounded  with  lugubrious  cries;  while  the    »— >r— / 
f   Grecian  matrons,  marching  in  flow  proceffion,  tore  their  difhevelled 
hair,  beat  their  naked  bofoms,  and  lamented  in  mournful  ftrains  the 
untimely  death  of  the  lover,  and  beloved  favourite,  of  Venus". 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Athens,  The  arma- 
whether  citizens  or  ftrangers,  affembled  early  in  the  Pira.'us,  to  ad-  from  Athens;. 
mire  the  greateft  fpedacle  ever  beheld  in  a  Grecian  harbour.  An 
hundred  gallies  were  adorned  with  all  the  fplendor  of  naval  pomp: 
the  troops  deftined  to  embark,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  elegance 
of  their  drefs,  and  the  brightnefs  of  their  arms :  the  alacrity  painted 
in  every  face,  and  the  magnificence  difplayed  with  profufion  in  every 
part  of  the  equipage,  reprefented  a  triumphal  fhow,  rather  than  the 
ftern  image  of  war.  But  the  folidity  and  greatnefs  of  the  armament 
proved  that  it  was  intended  for  ufe,  not  for  oftentation.  Amidft 
this  glare  of  external  pageantry  which  accompanied  the  adventurous 
youth,  their  friends  and  kinfmen  could  not  fupprefs  a  few  parting' 
tears,  when  they  confidercd  the  length  of  the  voyage,  the  dangers  of 
the  fca,  and  the  uncertainty  of  beholding  again  the  deareft  pledges  of 
their  affedtions.  But  thefe  partial  expreflions  of  grief  were  fpeedily 
interrupted  by  the  animating  founds  of  the  trumpet,  which  iffued  at 
once  from  an  hundred  fhips,  and  provoked  fympathetic  acclamations 
from  the  fhore.  The  captains  then  offered  folemn  prayers  to  the 
gods,  which  were  anfwered  by  correfponding  vows  from  the  fpec- 
tators:  the  cuftomary  libations  were  poured  out  in  goblets  of  gold 
and  filver ;  and,  after  the  triumphant  Pa;an  had  been  lung  in  full 
chorus,  the  whole  fleet  at  once  fet  fail,  and  contended  for  the  prize 
of  naval  fkill  and  celerity,  until  they  reached  the  lofty  fhores  of 
il^gina,  from  whence  they  enjoyed  a  profperous  navigation,  to  the 
rendezvous  of  their  confederates  at  Corcyra  '\ 

••»  Plut.  in  Nic.  &  Akibiad. 
"  Thucydid.  1.  vi.  p.  432.  &  feqq.    Plut,  in  Nicia.     Diodor.  1.  xiii.  p.  332, 

The 
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^  ^^  ^-        AtCorcyra  the  commanders  reviewed  the  ftrength  of  the  armament, 

< ^ '    which  confifled  of  an  hundred  and  thirty-four  fhips  of  war,  with  a 

at  Corcyra.  proportional  number  of  tranfports  and  tenders.  The  heavy-armed 
troops,  exceeding  five  thoufand,  were  attended  with  a  fufficient  body 
of  flingers  and  archers.  The  army,  abundantly  provided  in  every 
other  article,  was  extremely  deficient  in  horfes,  which  amounted  to 
no  more  than  thirty.  But,  at  a  moderate  computation,  we  may 
eftimate  the  whole  military  and  naval  ftrength,  including  flaves  and 
fervants,  at  twenty  thoufand  men. 
The  Athe-  With  this  powerful  hoft,  had  the  Athenians  at  once  furprifed  and 

along  the        affailed  the  vmprepared  fecurity  of  Syracufe,  the  expedition,  how- 
Ital/.  ^ver  adventurous  and  imprudent,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  crowned 

with  fuccefs.  But  the  timid  mariners  of  Greece  would  have  trembled 
at  the  propofal  of  trufting  fuch  a  numerous  fleet  on  the  broad  ex- 
panfe  of  the  Ionian  fea.  They  determined  to  crofs  the  narroweft 
paflage  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  after  coafting  along  the  eaftern  fhores 
of  the  former,  until  they  reached  the  Strait  of  Meflina.  That  this  de- 
fign  might  be  executed  with  the  greater  fafefy,  they  difpatched  three 
light  vefTels  to  examine  the  difpofition  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  to 
folicit  admiffion  into  their  harbours.  The  greateft  part  of  Magna 
Grsecia  had,  indeed,  been  peopled  by  Dorians,  naturally  hoftile  to 
Athens.  But  from  one  Italian  city  the  Athenians  had  reafon  to  ex- 
ped  a  very  favourable  reception.  The  effeminate  Sybaris  had  been 
demolillied,  as  related  above  ",  by  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Cro- 
tona,  about  the  time  that  the  Athenians,  growing  more  powerful 
than  their  neighbours,  began  to  feize  every  opportunity  to  extend 
their  colonies,  and  their  dominion.  Governed  by  fuch  principles, 
they  could  not  long  overlook  the  happy  fituation  of  Svbaris,  near  to 
which  they  early  formed  an  eftablifhment  that  aflumed  the  name  of 
Thurium,    from   a   falubrious   fountain   of  frefli   water'";    and   the 

»  '      P-  4°3'  '*    niofcaerav  heto  rr,;  Xfun:  Gjfiof.      Diodor.  I.  xii    p,  rf)J. 

8  colony 
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colony  was  iricreafed  by  a  numerous  fupply  of  emigrants,  who,  under    ^  ^  ^  P. 

Athenian  leaders,  failed  from  Greece,  thirteen  years  before  the  Pelo-    ^^ — — ' 

ponnefian  war  ". 

The   armament   at  Corcyra,  whatever  jealoufy  its  power  might   Are  regarded 

^  r-^,        .  with  fiilpi- 

create  in  other  cities,  was  intitled  to  the  gratitude  ot  Thurmm  ;  pre-  cion  by  the 
fuming  on  which,  the  commanders,  without  waiting  the  return  of    "''■'""""- 
the  advice-boats,  ordered  the  fleet  to  proceed,  in  three  divifions,  to 
the  ItaUan  coaft.     But  neither  the  ties   of  confanguinity,   nor  the 
duties  acknowledged  by  colonies  towards  their  parent  ftate,  could 
prevail  on  the  fufpicious  Thurians  to  open  their  gates,  or  even  to 
furnifh   a  marker,    to   their  Athenian    anceftors.      The    towns    of 
Tarentum  and  Locris  prohibited  them  the   ufe   of  their   harbours, 
and  refufed  to  fupply  them  with  water ;  and  they  coafled  the  whole 
extent  of  the  fliore,  from  the  promontory  of  lapygium  to  that  of 
Rhegium,  before  any  one  city  would  allow  them  to  purchafe  the  com- 
modities for  which  they  had  immediate  ufe.    The  magiftrates  of  Rhe-  Rhegium 
gium  granted  this  favour,  but  they  granted  nothing  more  ;  notwith-  pHeTth"  m^ 
(landing  the  earneft  folicitations  of  Alcibiades  and  his  colleagues,  who  J!"^*^  ^  "^^'^' 
exhorted  them,  as  a  colony  of  Euboea,  to  affift  their  brethren  of  Leon- 
tium,  whofe  republic  the  Athenians  had  determined  to  re-eftabhfh 
and  to  defend  ". 

While    the    armament    continued    at    Rhegium,    they  were    in-   They  are 
formed   by  vefiels    which    had    been    purpofely    difpatched    from   the  artifice 
Corcyra,    that    the     Egiftxans,    notwithftanding    the    boafted    ac-  °l^^^  ^^'^' 
counts  lately  given   of  their  riches,  pofTefled   only  thirty  talents  in 
their  treafury.     This  difagreeable  intelligence,  together  with  the  dif- 
appointment  of  affiftance  from  any  Italian  city,  occafioned  a  council   They  delibe- 
of  war,  to  confider  what  meafures  ought  to  be  purfued  in  the  Sicilian   ^ode  of '^^ 
expedition.     It  was  the  opinion  of  Nicias,  "that- the  EgiftjEans  ought  carrying  on 
to  be  furniihed  with  that  proportion  of  Ihips  only,  the  charges  of 

*°  Suid.  ad  voc.  Lyllas.  *'  Thucydid.  p.  443. 

which. 
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CHAP,    which  they  were  able  to  defray;  and  that  the  Athenian  fleet  having 

^.^ '    fettled,  either  by  arms  or  by  perfuauon,  the  quarrels  between  them 

and  their  neighbours,  fhould  return  to  their  own  harbours,  after 
failing  along  the  coafl  of  Sicily,  and  difplaying  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  ifland  both  their  inclination  and  their  power  to  protect  the 
weaknefs  of  their  allies." 

Alcibiades  declared,  "  That  it  would  be  fhameful  and  ignominious 
to  difTolve  fuch  a  powei'ful  armament,  without  performing  fome  ex- 
ploit worthy  the  renown  of  the  republic  ;  that,  by  the  profped:  of 
immediate  and  effe£tual  fupport,  the  inferior  cities  might  eafily  be 
aKenated  from  their  reludant  confederacy  with  Selinus  and  Syra- 
cufe ;  after  which,  the  war  ought  to  be  carried  on  with  the  utmofl 
vigour  againft  thofe  republics,  unlefs  they  re-eftablifhed  the  Leon- 
tines  in  their  territory,  and  gave  complete  fatisfadion  to  the  injured 
Egiftseans." 
judiciotts  Lamachus  not  only  approved  the  a£live  counfels   of  Alcibiades, 

Lzmichas^  but  propofed  a  meafure  ftill  more  enterprifmg.  "  The  Athenians 
ought  not  to  wafle  time  in  unimportant  obje£ls.  Inftead  of  ftrikin"- 
at  the  extremities,  they  ought  to  aflluilt  at  once  the  heart  and  ftrength 
of  the  enemy.  If  they  immediately  attacked  Syracufe,  it  would  not 
only  be  the  firft,  but  the  laft  city,  which  they  would  have  occafion 
to  befiege.  Nor  could  the  attempt  fail,  if  undertaken  without  de- 
lay, before  the  Syracufans  had  time  to  recolledt  themfelves,  and  to 
provide  for  their  own  defence ;  and  while  the  Athenian  troops,  as 
y^t  undaunted  by  any  check,  enjoyed  unbroken  courage  and  bloom- 
ing hopes." 
K  rejeaed.  This  advice,  which  does  equal  honour  to  the  fpirit  and  good  fenfe 

of  Lamachus,  was  rcjeded  by  the  timidity  of  Nicias,  and  probably 
by  the  vanity  of  Alcibiades.  The  latter  perceived  a  flattering  oppor- 
tunity of  exhaufling  all  the  refources  of  his  eloquence  and  intrigue 
to  get  polIeflTion  of  the  dependent  cities,  before  he  illuflrated  the 
•6  glory 
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glory  of  his  arms  in,  the  fiege  of  Syracufe.  The  fleet  failed  from  CHAP, 
Rhegium  to  execute  his  plan,  which  was  adopted  by  his  colleagues,  \^._v— «-^ 
as  forming  the  middle  between  the  extremes  of  their  refpe£tive 
opinions.  A  confidcrable  detachment  was  fent  to  exam-ine  the  pre- 
parations and  the  ftrength  of  Syracufe,  and  to  proclaim  liberty,  and 
offer  prote6tion,  to  all  the  captives  and  ftrangers  confined  within 
its  walls. 

With  another  detachment  Alcibiades  failed   to  Naxos,  and  per-    Aklblades 

1  11-  /-    A    1  i-r^i  takes  CatanS 

fuaded  the  inhabitants  to  accept  the  alliance  ot  Athens.     The  re-   byllratagem. 
mainder  of  the  armament  proceeded  to  Catana,  which   refufed   to 
admit  the  fhips  into  the  harbour,  or  the  troops  into  the  city.     But 
on  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades,  the  Cataneans  allowed  him  to  addrefs 
the  affembly,  and  propofe  his  demands.     The  artful  Athenian  tranf- 
ported  the  populace,   and  even  the  maglftrates  themfelves,  by  the 
charms  of  his  eloquence  ;  the  citizens  flocked  from  every  quarter,  to 
hear  a  difcourfe  which  was  purpofely  protra(9:ed  for  feveral  hours  j 
the  foldiers  forfook  their  pofl:s  j    and    the    enemy,   who  had  pre* 
Jjarcd  to  avail  themfelves  of  this  negligence,  burft  through  the  un- 
guarded gates j    and  became  mafters    of   the  city.     Thofe    of  the 
Cataneans   who  were  moft  attached    to    the  interefts  of  Syracufe, 
fortunately  efcaped  death  by  the  celerity  of  their  flight.    The  reft  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  friendfliip  of  the  Athenians.    This  fuccefs  would 
probably  have  been  followed  by  the  furrender  of  Meffene,  which   His  Jntrigue* 
Alcibiades  had  filled  with  diftruft  and  fedition.     But  when  the  plot 
was  ripe  for  execution*',    the  man  who  had  contrived,  and  who 
alone  could  conduct  it,  was  difqualified  from  ferving  his  country. 
The  arrival  of  the  Salaminian  galley  recalled  Alcibiades  to  Athens, 
that  he  might  {land  trial  for  his  life. 

*'  Thucydidea  fays,   "  When  Alcibiades  hereafter  fllU  more  fatal  confequences  of  his 

knew  he  fiiould  be  baniOicd,  he  betrayed  his  refentment  againft  his  country.    But  nothing 

accomplices  to  the  party  favourable  to  Syra-  can  more  ftrongly  atteft  the  turpitude  of  his 

cufe,  who  immediately  put  their  adverfaries  charafter. 
to  death."  Thucydid.  p.  462.    M'e  fliall  fee 

.   Vol.  I,  4N  It 
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CHAP.        It  would  be  improper  to  fufpend  the  courfe  of  an  interefting  nar- 


.»    rative,  by  defcnbing  the  caufes  and  cn-cumftances  of  this  unexpeded 

He  is  unfea-  -r      ^  •  t        i  ^     i        •  , 

fonably  re-     event,    11    they    were   not   immediately  conneaed  with   the   fubfe- 
Ath^ens.  quent  hiftory  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  with  the  future  for- 

tune of  the  Athenians,  who,  after  engaging,  by  the  advice  of  one 
man,  in  the  moft  romantic  fchemes  of  conqueft  which  the  madnefs 
of  ambition  had  ever  dared  to  entertain,  injudicioufly  arrefted  the 
adtivity  of  that  man  in  the  execution  of  fuch  extraordinary  defigns, 
as  could  only  be  accomplifhed  by  the  wonderful  refources  of  his  fin- 
Thecaufeof  gular  and  eccentric  genius.  It  happened,  that  on  the  night  preceding 
It  reca  .  ^j^^  intended  navigation  to  Sicily,  all  the  ftatues  of  Mercury,  which 
had  been  eredled  in  the  Athenian  ftreets  as  the  boundaries  of  dif- 
ferent edifices  and  tenements,  were  thrown  down,  broken,  and  de- 
fiiced.  One  only  image  of  the  god,  of  uncommon  fize  and  beauty, 
was  faved  from  their  general  wreck  ;  it  was  afterwards  called  the 
ftatue  of  Andocides,  as  it  flood  before  the  houfe  of  the  Athenian 
orator  of  that  name.  This  daring  infult  was  firft  afcribed  to  the 
wicked  artifices  of  the  Corinthians,  who,  it  was  fuppofed,  might 
employ  fuch  an  abominable  and  facrilegious  contrivance,  to  deter 
the  Athenian  armament  from  failing  againft  their  colony  and  kinf- 
men  of  Syracufe.  But  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  availed  themfelves 
of  the  impious  levity''''  of  his  charadter,  to  diredt  the  popular  ftorm 
againft  the  head  of  their  detefted  foe.  On  the  evidence  of  flaves,  he 
was  accufed  of  having  treated,  with  rude  familiarity,  other  adored 
images  of  the  gods ;  and  Theflalus,  the  degenerate  fon  of  the  mag- 
nanimous Cimon,  impeached  him  of  impiety  towards  the  goddefles 
Ceres  and  Proferpine,  whofe  awful  ceremonies  he  had  polluted  and 

"  Democritus,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  of  that  miferable  feft,  or  adhered  to  th^  di- 

Atonic  philofophy,  was  younger  than  Ana-  vine  philofophy  of  his  mailer  Socrates,  or, 

xagoras,  and  elder  than  Socrates.    His  fcho-  more  probably,  fluftuated  between  them,  he 

lars,    Diagoras  and  Protagoras,   propagated  muft,  in  all  cafes  alike,  have  been  obnoxious 

his  wild  fyftem  at  Athens  towards  the  com-  to  the  fufpicion  of  impiety.     Comp.  Strabo, 

mencement  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  Whe-  1.  Ixv.  p.  703.     Sext.   Empiric,    l.^ix.    11. 

ther  Alcibiades  embraced  the  barren  doftrines  Laert.  1.  ii.  in  Dcmocrit.  Socrat.  &  Protag. 

profaned; 
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profaned  ;  afluming,  though  uninitiated,  the  name  and  robes  of  the    CHAP. 

high-pricft,  calUng  Polytion  (In  whofe  houfe  this  dreadful  fcene  had    v v—— » 

been  reprefented),  the  torch-bearer,  Theodorus  the  herald,  and  his 
other  licentious  companions  the  facred  brethren  and  holy  minifters 
of  thofe  myfterious  rites  ". 

Such  an  atrocious  accufation  alarmed  the  terrors  of  the  Athenians  ;  lie  ischarged 

with  impiety 

one  aflembly  was  fummoned  after  another ;    and  the  panic  became  and  treaibn. 
the  more  general,  when  it  was   underftood   that,  during  the  fame  xd.  2.* 
night  In  which  the  ftatues  had  been  mutilated,  a  body  of  Peloponne-  ^'      '^'^' 
fian  troops  had   marched  towards  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth.     In  the 
confufcd  imagination  of  the  vulgar,  it  was  pcffible  to  unite  the  in- 
compatible interefts  of  fuperftitlon  and  of  freedom ;  and  they  were 
perfuaded  by  Androcles,  and  other  artful  demagogues,  that  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  myfterles,  the  defacing  of  the  ftatues  of  Mercury,  the 
movement  of  the  Peloponnefian  troops,  all  announced  a  confplracy 
to  demoliih  the  eftabllfhed  form  of  popular  government,  the  fafety 
of  which  had,  ever  fmce  the  expulfion  of  the  Pififtradlda;,  been  the 
objed  of  unlverfal  and  moft  anxious  follcitude. 

Alclbiades  defended  himfelf  with  his  ufual  eloquence  and  addrefs.  The  artifices 
againft  the  malignity  of  a  charge,  unfupported  by  any  adequate  cufers. 
evidence.  The  foldiers  and  failors,  v/hofe  eagernefs  already  grafped 
the  conqueft  of  Sicily,  interceded  for  the  deliverance  of  their  com- 
mander, whom  they  regarded  as  the  foul  of  that  glorious  enterprlfe. 
A  thoufand  Arglves  and  Mantineans,  who  had  enlifted,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  under  the  Athenian  banners,  declared  their  unwillingnefs  to 
fail,  unlefs  they  were  accompanied  by  Alclbiades,  whofe  valour  and 
abilities  alone  had  determined  them  to  engage  In  fuch  an  important, 
but  dangerous  fervice.  This  powerful  combination  In  his  favour  dif- 
appointed  the  prefent  hopes,  without  difconcerting  the  future  mea- 
fures,  of  his  enemies.     They  perceived  that,  were  he  brought  to 

*^  Plutarch,  in  Alcibiad. 

4N  2  an 
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CHAP,    an  immediate  trial,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  obtain  fentence  agalnft 

4— V '    him  ;    but  that  were  his  perlon  and  influence  removed  to  a  diftance 

from  Athens,  every  thing  might  be  hoped  from  the  weaknefs,  in- 
conftancy,  and  credulity  of  the  populace.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined by  this  perfidious  cabal,  that  fuch  orators  as  had  hitherto  dif- 
guifed,  under  the  mafic  of  friendfhip  or  admiration,  their  envy  and 
hatred  of  Alcibiades,  fliould  declare  in  full  aflembly,  "  that  it  would 
be  inconfiftent  with  the  cleared  didlates  of  prudence  and  propriety, 
to  involve  in  the  tedious  formalities  of  a  judicial,  procedure,  a  citi- 
*  zen  who  had  been  elefted  general  by  the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  his 

country,  and  whofe  preience  was  eagerly  demanded  by  the  affedtion- 
ate  ardour  of  his  troops.     The  charges  againft  him  deferved,  doubt- 
lefs,  to  be  ferioufly  examined  j    but  the  prefent  was  not  a  proper 
time  for  fuch  an  inveftigation,  which  muft  blunt  the  courage  of  his 
followers,  and  interrupt  the  fervice  of  the  republic.     Let  him  fail, 
therefore,  for  Sicily,  and  at  his  return  home  he  will  either  vindicate 
his   innocence,  or  fuffer  the  punlfhment  of  his  guilt."     Alcibiades 
perceived  the  poifon  concealed  under  this  affedled  lenity,  and  tefti- 
fied  his  reludtance  to  leave  behind  him  fuch  abundant  materials  for 
the  malice  of  informers.     But  his   petition   for  an  immediate  trial 
was  rejected  by  the  affembly.     He  therefore  fet  fail,  probably  flat- 
tering himfelf,  that  by  the  glory  and  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  he  would 
filence  the  clamours,  and  defeat  the  machinations,,  of  his  accufers. 
Favoured  by        But  this  expedlation  was  unfortunately  difappointed.    In  a  republi- 
fufion!"^   ^      ^^^  government,  it  is   not  more  eafy  to  excite,  than  it  is  difficult  to 
appeafe,  the  fermentation  of  public  difcontents,  efpecially  if  occa- 
fioned  by  any  real  or  pretended  diminution  of  freedom.     The  re- 
moval  of  Alcibiades   gave  full   fcope  to  the  ebullitions  of  popular 
frenzy.     The  Athenians  were  continually  afl!embled  to  enquire  into 
the  violation  of  the  ftatutes.     Many  refpedlable  citizens  were  feized 
on    fufpicion,    becaufe  they  had,    on   former  occafions,   difcovered 
principles  hoftile  to  the  wild  extravagance  of  democracy.     Others 

4  were 
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CHAP. 
XIX. 


were  Imprlfoned  on  the  evidence  of  Teucer,  an  obfcure  ftranger, 
and  Diopeithes,  a  calumnious  demagogue.  The  violence  of  the 
public  diforder  opened  a  door  to  private  vengeance.  Every  indivi- 
dual was  defirous  to  iee  his  perfonal  enemies  among  the  nvrtnber  of 
ftate  criminals ;  and  his  refentment  was  invited  falfely  to  accufe 
them,  by  an  injudicious  decree  of  the  aflembly,  offering  high  re- 
wards to  thofe  who  fhould  denounce  the  guilty,  and  even  to  the 
guilty  themfelves,  who  fhould  denounce  their  afTociates. 

Amonjr  the  perfons  who  had  been  feized  on  fufpicion,  was  the  ^Iciblades 

.  in-  •         •  efcapes  to 

crafty  and  intriguing  Timseus,  and  the  profligate  and  impious  An-  Spana. 
decides,  the  fame  whofe  ftatue  of  Mercury  had  efcaped  the  general  xci!"^^' 
mutilation.     The  known  charadler  of  thefe  men  naturally  marked  '^•^•4'5' 
them  out  as  peculiar  vidims  of  popular  fury.     As  they  were  con- 
fined in  the  fame  prifon,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
their  apprehenfions,    and  of  contriving  means  of  fafety.     Tima^us 
perfuaded  his  friend    (for  the  ties  of  common  danger  create  be- 
tween knaves  a  temporary  friendlliip),  that  it  would  be  weaknefs 
to  die  by  a  falfe  accufation,  when  he  might  fave  hlmfelf  by  a  lie. 
Andocides  turned  informer.  The  prifoners  whom  he  named  were  ba- 
nifhed  or  put  to   death  ;  the  reft  were  fet  at  liberty.     The  abfent, 
among  whom  was  Alcibiades,  were  recalled  to  ftand  trial.     But  they 
did   not  obey   the  fummons  fent   them    by  the  Salaminian  galley. 
The  wanderings  and  misfortunes  of  more  obfcure  names  are  un- 
known.    Alcibiades  efcaped  to  Thurium,  and  afterwards  to  Argos  ; 
and  when  he  underftood  that  the  Athenians  had  fet  a  price  on  his 
head,  he   finally  took   refuge   in  Sparta ;   where  his   a£Hve  genius- 
feized  the  firft  opportunity   to  advife    and   to   promote  thofe  flital 
meafures,  which,  while  they  gi-atified  his  private  refentment,  occa*' 
fioned  the  ruin  of  his  country'*. 

^^  Plut.  in  Alcibiad.  &  Ifocrates,  and  Ly-  flances-  are  differently  reprefented  in  the 
fias,  in  the  Orations  for  and  againft  the  fon  Orations  of  Andocides ;  but  that  orator  was- 
of  Alcibiades.      Several  fafts    and  circum-     a  party  concerned. 

The- 
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CHAP.        The  removal  of  Alcibiades  foon   appeared  in  the  languid   ope- 
«- '    rations    of    the    Athenian    armament.     The    cautious    timidity    of 

Languidope-  1  i  1  1  1        •  •        -i 

rations  in  Si-  Nicias,    lupported    by  wealth,     eloquence, .  and    authority,    gamed 
'^^  ^'  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  the  more  warlike  and  enterprifmg  cha- 

racter of  Lamachus,  whofe  poverty  expofed  him  to  contempt.  In- 
ftead  of  making  a  bold  impreffion  on  Selinus  or  Syracufe,  Nicias 
contented  himfelf  with  taking  poffeffion  of  the  inconfiderable  co- 
lony of  Hyccara.  He  ravaged,  or  laid  under  contribution,  fome 
places  of  fmaller  note,  and  obtained  thirty  talents  from  the  Egiftae- 
ans,  which,  added  to  the  fale  of  the  booty,  furnifhed  about  thirty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling "',  a  fum  that  might  be  ufefuUy  employed 
in  the  profecution  of  an  expenfive  war.  But  this  advantage  did  not 
compenfate  for  the  courage  infpired  into  the  Syracufans  by  delay, 
and  for  the  difhonour  fuftained  by  the  Athenian  troops,  in  their  un- 
fuccefsful  attempts  againft  Hybla  and  Himera,  as  well  as  for  their 
dejedlion  at  being  confined,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer, 
in  the  inadive  quarters  of  Naxos  and  Catana. 
Nicias  deter-  The  impatience  of  the  Athenians  murmured  againft  thefe  dila- 
tack  Syra-  tory  and  ignoble  proceedings,  which  appeared  altogether  unworthy 
^  the  greatnefs  of  their  armament,  the  generous  fpirit  with  which  they 

felt  themfelves  animated,    and    the   ancient  glory  of   the   republic. 
^  Nicias,    refifting  the  wary  didates  of   his    own   fear    or  forefight, 

determined  to  gratify  the  inclination  of  his  troops  by  the  vigour  of 
his  winter  campaign.  The  conqueft  of  Syracufe,  againft  which  he 
intended  to  lead  them,  might  well  excite  the  emulation  of  the  com- 
batants, fmce  that  powerful  city  formed  the  main  obftacle  to  their 
ambition,  and  the  principal  bulwark  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  the 
Italian  and  African  fliores, 

*'  Thirty  talents  from  the  Egiflseans,  amount  to         -  jC    5>5i2 

The  fale  of /laves,  cVc.  -  -  23,259 

Sum    £  29,062 

Ancient 
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Ancient  Syracufe,  of  which  the  ruined  grandeur  ftill  forms  an  ob-   CHAP. 

jedt  of  admiration,  was  fituate  on  a  fpacious  promontory,  walhed  on  > .,— i > 

three  fides  by  the  fea,  and  defended  on  the  weft  by  abrupt  and  ahuoft  f/fhat'^chy. 
inacceffible  mountains.  The  town  was  built  in  a  triangular  form, 
whofe  fummlt  may  be  conceived  at  the  lofty  mountains  Epipole. 
Adjacent  to  thefc  natural  fortifications,  the  weftern  or  inland  divi- 
fion  of  the  city  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Tycha,  or  For- 
tune, being  adorned  by  a  magnificent  temple  of  that  flattering  divi- 
nity. The  triangle  gradually  widening  towards  the  bafe,  compre- 
hended the  vaft  extent  of  Achradina,  reaching  from  the  northern 
fhore  of  the  promontory  to  the  fouthern  ifland  Ortygia.  This  fmall 
illand,  compofing  the  whole  of  modern  Syracufe,  formed  but  the 
third  and  leaft  extenfive  divifion  of  the  ancient ;  which  was  fortified 
by  walls  eighteen  miles  in  circuit,  enriched  by  a  triple  harbour,  and 
peopled  by  above  two  hundred  thoufand  warlike  citizens  or  induf- 
trious  flaves  ". 

When  the  Syracufans  heard  the  firft  rumours  of  the  Athenian  in-  Temper  of 
vafion,  they  defpifed,  or  afFeded  to  defpife,  them  as  idle  lies,  in-  J.'^^  Syracu- 
vented  to  amufe  the  ignorance  of  the  populace.  The  hofl:ile  arma- 
ment had  arrived  at  Rhegium  before  they  could  be  perfuaded,  by 
the  wifdom  of  Hermocrates,  to  provide  againft  a  danger  which  their 
prefumption  painted  as  imaginary.  But  when  they  received  un- 
doubted intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  reached  the  Italian  coaft  ; 
when  they  beheld  their  numerous  fleet  commanding  the  fea  of  Si- 
cily, and  ready  to  make  a  defcent  on  their  defencelefs  ifland,  they 
were  feized  with  a  degree  of  juft  terror  and  alarm  proportional  to 
their  falfe  fecurity.  They  condemned  their  former  incredulity  and 
indifl'erence,  which  had  been  nourifhed  by  the  Interefted  adulation 
of  the  demagogue  Athenagoras,.  who  vainly  afllired  the.,  that  the 
ftrength  of  Syracufe  was  fufficient  not  only  to  defy  the  aflaults,  but 
to  deter  the  attempts,  of  any  Grecian  foe.      From  the  heights  of 

^*  Strabo,  p.  266,  &  feqq.  &  Thucydid.  paffim.  1.  vi. 

prefumptioa 
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CHAP,    prefumption  they  plunged  into  the  depths  of  defpair,  and  their  fpl- 
\   \  '    •    rits  were,  with  difficulty,  reftored  by  the  animating  voice  of  Her- 
mocrates,  who  was  not  more  .prudent  in  profperity  than  intrepid  in 
danger ''^ 
They  mfult         By  blf  cxhortations  they  were  encouraged "  to  make  ready  their 
nians.  arms,  to  equip  their  fleet,  to  ftrengthen  their  garrifons,  and  to  fum- 

•mon  the  affiftance  of  their  allies.  Thefe  meafures  were  undertaken 
with  ardour,  and  carried  on  with  unremitting  adtivity;  and  the  di- 
latory operations  of  the  enemy  not  only  removed  the  recent  terror 
and  trepidation  of  the  Syracufans,  but  infpired  them  v,dth  unufual 
firmnefs.  They  requefted  the  generals,  whom  they  had  appointed 
to  the  number  of  fifteen,  to  lead  them  to  Catana,  that  they  might 
attack  the  hollile  camp.  Their  cavalry  haralTed  the  Athenians  by 
frequent  incurfions,  beat  up  their  quarters,  intercepted  their  con- 
voys, deftroyed  their  advanced  pofts,  and  even  proceeded  fo  near  to 
the  main  body,  that  they  were  diftindly  heard  demanding,  with 
loud  infults,  Whether  thefe  boafted  lords  of  Greece  had  left  their  na- 
tive country,  that  they  might  form  a  precarious  fettlement  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  .^tna  ". 
Stratagem  of       Provoked  by  thefe  indignities,  and  excited  by  the  impatient  rC- 

Nicias  for  -  r   1  •  xt-    ■  irn         n       •         .   ^ 

getting  pof-  lentment  or  his  own  troops,  JNicias  was  lull  reltramed  from  an  open 
racufe.°  ^"  attempt  againft  Syracufe  by  the  difficulties  attending  that  enterprife. 
The  diftance  between  Catana  and  the  Sicilian  capital  was  more  than 
thirty  miles ;  but,  after  the  moll  profperous  voyagCj  the  Athenians 
could  not  expe£t,  ^vithout  extreme  danger,  to  make  a  defcent  on 
the  fortified  coaft  of  a  powerful  and  vigilant  enemy.  If  they  deter- 
mined to  march  by  land,  they  mufl  be  harafTed  by  the  numerous 
'  cavalry  of  Syracufe,  which  aftually  watched  their  motions,  and  with 
whofe  adivity,  in  a  broken  and  intricate  country,  the  ftrength  of 

*'  Thiicydid.  p.  436,  &  feq'q.  felves  in   s.  foreign  country,  rather  than  to 

*'  Plutarch.     The  fneer  is  differently  ex-  replace  the  Leontines  in  their  eivn."     Thu- 

preffed    in  Thucydides  :     "  Whether   they  cydid.  p,  45,5. 

had  not  come  to  gain  a  fettlement  for  them- 

heavy- 
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heavy-armed  troops  was  exceedingly  ill   qualified  to  contend.     To    CHAP, 

avoid  both  inconveniencies,  Nicias  employed  a  flratagem.     A  citizen    i v— — * 

of  Catana,  whofe  fubtile  and  daring  genius,  prepared  alike  to  die  or 
to  deceive,  ought  to  have  preferved  his  name  from  oblivion,  ap- 
peared in  Syracufe  as  a  deferter  from  his  native  city ;  the  unhappy 
fate  of  which,  in  being  fubjefted  to  the  imperious  commands,  or 
licentious  diforder  of  the  Athenians,  he  lamented  with  perfidious 
tears,  and  with  the  plaintive  accents  of  well-diffembled  forrow. 
"  He  was  not  the  only  man  who  bewailed,  with  filial  compafiion, 
the  misfortunes  and  ignominy  of  his  country.  A  numerous  band 
of  Cataneans,  whofe  refentment  was  reprelFed  by  fear,  longed  to 
take  up  arms,  that  they  might  deliver  themfelves  from  a  difgrace- 
ful  yoke,  and  repel  the  tyranny  of  the  invaders.  Nor  could  the  de- 
fign  fail  of  fuccefs,  if  Syracufe  fhould  fecond  their  generous  ardour. 
The  Athenians,  fo  liberally  endowed  with  courage  and  ambition, 
were  deftitute  of  wifdom  and  of  difcipline.  They  fpurned  the  con- 
finement of  the  military  life  ;  their  ports  Were  forfaken,  their  fhips 
unguarded  ;  they  difdained  the  duties  of  the  camp,  and  indulged  in 
the  pleafures  of  the  city.  On  an  appointed  day  it  would  be  eafy 
for  the  Syracufans,  afTifted  by  the  confpirators  of  Catana,  to  attack 
them  unprepared,  to  mount  their  undefended  ramparts,  to  demolifli 
their  encampment,  and  to  burn  their  fleet."  This  daring  pro- 
pofal  well  correfponded  with  the  keen  fentiments  of  revenge  which 
animated  the  inhabitants  of  Syracufe.  The  day  was  named  ;  the 
plan  of  the  ehterprife  was  concerted,  and  the  treacherous  Catanean 
returned  home  to  revive  the  hopes,  and  to  confirm  the  refolution  of 
his  pretended  aflbciates. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  intrigue  gave  the  utmoft  fatisfadion  to  Nicias,  Failsthrough 
whofe    armament    prepared  to  fail  for  Syracufe  on    the    day  ap-  oAhe  SyrL 
pointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  for  aflaulting,  with  their  whole  '^"'^"'• 
force,  the  Athenian  camp.     Already  had   they  marched,   with  this 

Vol.  I.  4  O  view. 
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CHAP,    view,  to  the  fertile  plain  of  Leontlum,  -when,  after  twelve  hours  fail, 


XIX. 


the  Athenian  fleet  arrived  in  the  great  harbour,  difembarked  their 
troops,  and  fortified  a  camp  without  tlie  weftern  wall,  near  to  a  ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter ;  a  fituation  which  had  been 
pointed  out  by  fome  Syracufan  exiles,  and  which  was  w^ell  adapted 
to  every  purpofe  of  accommodation  and  defence.  Meanwhile  the 
cavalry  of  Syracufe,  having  proceeded  to  the  walls  of  Catana,  had 
difcovered,  to  their  infinite  regret,  the  departure  of  the  Athenians. 
The  unwelcome  intelligence  was  conveyed,  with  the  utmoft  expedition, 
to  the  infantry,  who  immediately  marched  back  to  protedl  Syracufe. 
The  rapid  return  of  the  w^arlike  youth  reftored  the  courage  of  the 
aged  Syracufans.  They  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  Gela,  Seli- 
nus,  and  Camarina  ;  and  it  was  determined,  without  lofs  of  time, 
to  attack  the  hoftile  encampment  ""'.. 
Nicias  de-  Only  a  few  days  elapfed  before  the  Athenians  gave  them  a  fairer 

racufanri?"  Opportunity  of  revenge.  The  two  armies  prepared  to  engage,  re- 
ft battle.  fpedively  inflamed  by  refentment  and  ambition  ;  the  one  formidable 
Olymp.  r  J 

xci.  2.  in  courage  and  numbers,  the  other  elated  by  fuperior  difcipline  and 

A,  C  4.K. 

habitual  vidory.  The  Syracufan  generals  drew  up  their  troops,  fix- 
teen  ;  and  the  Athenians  only  eight,  deep :  but  the  latter  had,  in 
their  camp,  a  body  of  referve,  which  was  kept  ready  for  adtion  on 
the  firft  fignal.  Nicias  went  round  the  ranks,  exhorting  his  foldiers 
by  a  fhort  difcourfe,  in  which  he  obferved  that  the  ftrength  of  their 
prefent  preparations  was  better  fitted  to  infpire  confidence,  than  the 
mofl;  eloquent  fpeech  with  a  weak  army,  efpecially  as  they  contended 
againft  the  Syracufans,  a  promifcuous  crowd,  whofe  prefumption 
was  founded  on  inexperience,  and  whofe  defultorious  ardour,  how- 
ever fuccefsful  in  predatory  incurfions,  would  yield  to  the  firft  fhock 
of  regular  war.  They  fought,  indeed,  in  defence  of  their  city  ;  fo 
did  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  whom  nothing  but  military  va- 

*9  Thucydid.  p.  44.5 — 457. 

lour 
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lour  and  fuccefs  would  reftore  in  fafety  to  their  refpedlive  coun-    CHAP, 
tries  ^°."     Having  thus  fpoken,  he  led  his  troops  to  the  enemy,  who    v»,  -,— ^ 
did  not  decline  the   engagement.     The  light-armed  aixhers  "   Ikir- 
mifhed  in  the  van :    the  priefls  brought  forth  the  accuflomed  facri- 
fices  :  the  trumpets  fummoned  for  a  general  charge. 

The  attack  was  begun  with  fury,  and  continued  with  perfeverance  Caufe  of 
for  feveral  hours.  Both  fides  were  animated  by  every  principle  that 
can  infpire  and  urge  the  utmoft  vigoyr  of  exertion,  and  vidlory 
was  ftill  doubtful,  when  a  tempefi:  fuddenly  arofe,  accompanied  with 
unufual  peals  of  thunder.  This  event,  which  little  affedled  the 
Athenians,  confounded  the  unexperienced  credulity  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  broken  and  put  to  flight.  Nicias  reftrained  the  eagernefs 
of  his  men  in  the  purfuit,  left  they  fliould  be  expofed  to  danger 
from  a  body  of  twelve  hundred  Syracufan  cavalry,  who  had  not  en- 
gaged in  the  battle,  but  who  impatiently  watched  an  opportunity  to 
aflault  the  difordered  phalanx.  The  Syracufans  efcaped  to  their 
city,  and  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  camp.  In  fuch  an  obfti- 
nate  conflidl  the  vanquifhed  loft  two  hundred  and  Hxty,  the  vidiors 
only  fifty  men ;  numbers  that  might  occafion  much  furprife,  if  we 
reflected  not  that,  to  oppofe  the  offenfive  weapons  ufed  by  anti- 
quity, the  warriors  of  Greece  (in  every  circumftance  fo  unlike 
the  miferable  and  naked  peafants  of  modern  Europe,  whofe  lives 
are  facrificed  without  defence,  as  without  remorfe,  to  the  ambition 
of  men  whom  the  Greeks  would  have  ftyled  tyrants)  being  armed 
with  the  helmet  and  cuirafs,  the  ample  buckler,  the  firm  corfclet, 
and  the  manly  greaves,  they  often  difplayed  their  fkill,  their 
courage,  and  llieir  love  of  liberty,  at  a  very  fmall  expcnce  of  hu- 
man blood. 

^^  T!;.-cydid.  p.  458  S:4;9.  tKrowers  of  ftonas  and  /lingers."     P.  449. 

^' Thucydidcs  ir.entions,  befidcs  the  aixliers     They  wer;  ail  4i^;:)  as  he  fays  immediately 

(roloTK.)    the  /,>565;^»I  nnd  a(pv.rAv,-rs'.',    "  the     below. 

402'  The 
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CHAP.        Xhe  voyage,  the  encampment,  and  the  battle,  employed  the  dan- 
<^ »    gerous   activity,    and  gratified  the  impetuous  ardour  of  the  Athe- 

TheAthe-  .  i  i- j  r     m- 

nians  return  nians,  but  did  not  facilitate  the  conqueft  of  Syracufe.  Without 
and  Naxos.  more  powerful  preparations,  Nicias  defpaired  of  taking  the  place,  ei- 
ther by  aflault,  or  by  a  regular  fiege.  Soon  after  his  vidory  he  returned 
with  the  whole  armament  to  Naxos  and  Catana ;  a  meafure  which 
fufficiently  proves  that  the  late  enterprife  had  been  undertaken,  not 
in  confequence  of  any  permanent  fyftem  of  operations  formed  by  the 
general,  but  in  compliance  with  the  ungovernable  ^'^  temper  of  his 
troops,  whofe  ideas  of  military  fubordiiiation  were  confined  to  the 
field  of  battle. 

3*  Without  attending  to  this  circumftance.  The  famous  war  of  thirty  years,  which  ended 

the  conduft   of  Grecian  generals  muft,  on  in   that  peace,  laid  the  foundation   for  the 

many  occafions,  appear  altogether  unaccount-  exaft    military  fubordination    which   diftin- 

able.     The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  mo-  guiihes  the  prefent  century.    See  Peans  Bou- 

dern  hiftory  precedir^g  the  peace  of  Munfter.  geant,  Hiftoire  de  la  Guerre  de  30  ans. 


CHAP.. 
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CHAP.       XX. 

Preparations  for  the  enfuing  Cat7ipaig7U — ^he  Athenians' 
begin  the  Siege  with  Vigou7\ — Dijlrefs  and  Seditio7i 
in  Syracufe. — Arrival  of  Gylippus — Who  defeats  the- 
Athenians. — 'Tra77fa£iions  in  Greece. — A  Seco7'id  Ar- 
7nai7tent  arrives  at  Syracufe. — Its  frfl  Operations 
fuccefsful. — Tl'he  Athenians  defeated. — Prepare  to  raife 
the  Siege. — Naval  Engagement  i7t  the  Great  Har- 
bour.— Defpondency  of  the  Athenians. — Stratage7n  of 
Iieri7tocrates. — 'The   Athenians   raife    their  Ca77ip. 

■  Melancholy  Fir77inefs  of  Nicias. — De77ioflhe7tes  capi- 
tulates.— Nicias  furrenders. — Cruel  Treati7tent  of  the 
Athe77ia7i  Captives. — Singular  Exception. 

ICIAS  had  reafon  to  expedl  that  his  vidtory  over  the  Syra-    c  H  A  P:. 

cufans  would  procure  him  refped:  and  afliftance  from  the  in-    ^ „_1_^ 

ferior  ftates  of  Sicilv.     His  emifllu-ies  were  dilFufed  over  that  ifland  Nicias  pre- 

'  parej  for  the 

and  the  neighbouring  coaft  of  Italy.     Meffengers  were  fent  to  Tuf-  enfuing  cam- 
cany,  where  Pifa  and  other  cities  had  been  founded  by  Greek  colo-   oiym.xci.  2.. 
nies".  An  embafly  was  difpatched  to  Carthage,  the  rival  and  enemy      *    "  ''■'^' 
of  Syracufe.     Nicias  gave  orders  to  collect  materials  for  circumval- 
lation,  iron,  bricks,  and  all  neceflary  ftores.     He  demanded  horfes 
from  the  Egefteans  ;  required  from  Athens  reinforcements  and  a  large- 

'■  Strabo,.  p.  243,,  &  p.  283,,  iS;  feqcj. 

pecuniary 
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pecuniary  fupply ;    and  negleded  nothing  that  might  enable  hlin  to 
open  the  enfuing  campaign  with  vigour  and  effeiS  \ 
The  Syracu-         While  the  Athenians  thus  prepared  for  the  attack  of  Syracufe,  the 

Jans  prepare  ^  _  ^  •  !•  r  i_    • 

for  defence,  citizens  of  that  capital  difplayed  equal  adtivity  la  providnig  for  their 
•  own  defence.  By  the  advice  of  Hermocrates,  they  appointed  himfelf^ 
H^raclides,  and  Sicanus  ;  three,  inftead  of  fifteen  generals.  The 
commanders  newly  eledled,  both  in  civil  and  miUtary  affairs,  were 
invefled  with  unlimited  power,  which  was  ufefully  employed  to  pur- 
chafe  or  prepare  arms,  daily  to  exercife  the  troops,  and  to  ftrengthen 
and  extend  the  fortifications  of  Syracufe.  They  likewile  difpatched 
ambaffadors  to  the  numerous  cities  and  republics  with  which  they 
had  been  conneded  in  peace,  or  allied  in  war,  to  folicit  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  friendfhip,  and  to  counteradl  the  dangerous  defigns 
of  the  Athenians. 

„  ,        .  The  importrince  of  the  city  Camerina,  fituate  on  the  fouthern  coaft 

Both  parties  '^  ^  ' 

court  the        of  Sicily,  demanded   the  prefence    of  Hermocrates    hlmfelf.     The 

friendfhip   of  .  ,,.  rii  ii  rr- n 

the  Cameri-    Camenneans  had  given  a  very  feeble  and  reluctant  alTiftance  to  their 


oTym'p.  ^^^'^^  ^^  Syracufe  ;    and  the  orator  Euphemus  employed  all  the  re- 

^^'q'  ,         fources  of  his  genius  to   unite  them  to   the  Athenian  confederacy. 

An  affembly  being  fummoned,  Hermocrates  informed  them,  "  That 

Arguments  j  o  ->  » 

oftheSyra-     a.defire  to  .prevent  the  deception  of  the  Camerineans,  not  the  dread 

-Cufans. 

of  the  Athenian  power,  had  occalioned  his  prefent  journey.  That 
reftlefs  and  ambitious  nation,  which  had  fo  of:en  kindled  the  flames 
of  war  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  had  lately  failed  to  Sicily, 
under  pretence  of  re-eftabllfhing  the  affairs  of  the  Leontines  and 
Egelteans,  but  from  caufes  which  it  was  eafy  to  conjedure,  and 
impolTible  to  miftake.  Their  real  and  only  defign  was  to  fow 
diffention    and    difagreement    among    the    Sicilian    flates,    which, 

■^     It  is  rcmnrkable   thit   though  Nicias,  fued  was  that  of  Alciblades,    not  his  o-.vn  : 

after  tiie  removal  of  Alcibiades,  enjoyed  the  the    vieivs  of  the  banifned  general   ftill    ac- 

principal,    or  rather  fole,  command  of  the  tuated  the  army;    but  the  ardent  fpirit  was 

army,  he  afted  quite  contrary  to  the  opinion  withdrawn,    that  could  alone   enfure    their 

which  he  had  declared  at  the  commencement  fuccefs. 
of  the  expedition,     The  plan  which  he  pur- 
fighting 
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fighting  fingly,  might  be  fucceffively  fubdued.  How  could  efFron-  CHAP. 
t€i*y  affirm,  or  funpUcity  beHeve,  that  the  Athenians  fhould  under-  v_»— ^ — — ' 
take  a  voyage  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  Egefta ;  they  who  op- 
prefled,  with  all  the  rigours  of  flavery,  the  unhappy  iflanders  of 
Eubcea,  by  whom  Egefta  had  been  built,  and  from  whom  its  inha-^ 
bitants  were  defcended !  Under  pretence  of  delivering  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  great  king,  the  Greeks  of  Afia,  of  the  Hellefpont,  of 
Thrace,  and  of  the  iEgean,  they  had  conquered  and  enflaved  thofe 
various  countries.  They  adVually  employed  the  fame  perfidious  con- 
trivance againft  the  fafety  of  the  Sicilians ;  but  he  trufted  that  their 
prefent  undertaking,  though  carried  on  with  equal  artifice,  would 
be  attended  with  very  different  fuccefs  ;  and  that  they  would  learn, 
by  experience,  to  diftinguilh  between  the  effeminate  lonians  and 
Hellefpontines,  whofe  minds  had  been  enfeebled  and  debafed  by  the 
Perfian  yoke,  and  the  magnanimous  Dorians  of  Sicily,  the  genuine 
offspring  of  Peloponnefus,  the  fource  of  valour  and  of  liberty  \" 

Euphemus,  the  Athenian,  repelled,  with  force  and  fpirit,  thefe  OftheAthe- 
reproachful  accufations.  "  The  colonies  of  Athens  were  kept 
in  a  dependancc,  not  lefs  advantageous  to  themfelves  than  ho- 
nourable to  the  parent  flate.  The  general  interefl:  of  Greece  required 
that  the  fame  republic  which  at  iirft  had  fo  bravely  eftabliflied,  fhould 
ftill  continue  to  maintain  the  national  independence.  They  who 
yield  protecSlion  mufl  affume  authority ;  but  this  authority  the  Athe- 
nians had  exerted  in  a  manner  effential  to  their  own  and  to  the  . 
public  fafety.  If  they  had  fubje^ted  the  neighbouring  coafts  and 
iflands,  their  interejl  might  juftify  that  odious  but  neceffary  meafure ; 
and  the  fame  didlates  of  found  policy  which  induced  them  to  con- 
quer and  to  enflave  the  Hellefpontine  aud  Afiatic  Greeks,  would 
engage  them  to  emancipate  and  to  deliver  the  oppreffed  Sicilians. 
To  this  office  they  were  invited  by  the  Leontines  and  Egefteans ;  to 
this  duty  they  were  prompted  by  the  ties  of  friendfhip  and  confan.-!- 

'  Thucydid.  1,  vi.  p.  463,  &  ftqq. 

guinity; 
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guinlty ;  to  this  enterprife  they  v/ere  determnied  by  the  ftrongeft  of 
all  motives,  a  well-grounded  fear  leil:  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  (whofe 
numbers  and  diftance  rendered  it  impoflible  for  Athens  to  fubdue, 
far  lefs  to  retain  them  in  fubjediion)  fhould  fall  a  prey  to  the 
watchful  encroachments  of  Syracufe,  and  thus  become  an  acceffion 
The.Cameri-  j-g  jj^g  Peloponnefian  confederacy."     The  Camerineans   dreaded  the 

neans  deter- 
mine to  ob-  diftant  ambition  of  Athens,  but  dreaded  ftill  more  the  neighbouring 

lity.  hoftitity  of  Syracufe.     Their  fears  di£tated  a  i-eply  in  friendly  and 

refpedful  terms ;  but  they  craved  leave  to  preferve  a  neutrality  be- 
tween the  contending  powers,  hoping,  by  this  expedient,  to  irritate 
the  refentment  of  neither,  yet  to  defeat  the  defigns  of  both. 

The  Athe  Meanwhile  the  expeded  reinforcements  arrived  from  Athens.     In 

inforcedUnJ  addition  to  his  original  force,  Nicias  likewife  had  colledled  a  body 
fiefeVith  ^^  fix  hundred  cavalry,  and  the  fum  of  four  hundred  talents;  and, 
vigour.  jj^  tj^e  eighteenth  fummer  of  the  war,  the  adivity  of  the  troops  and 

xci.  3.  workmen  had  completed  all  neceflary  preparations  for  undertaking 

the  fiege  of  Syracufe.     The  Athenian  armament  enjoyed  a  profpe- 
TGUS    voyage  to  the  northern  harbour   of   Trogile,  and  the  troops 
-were  no  fooner  difembarked  than  they  feized  an  opportunity  of  fig- 
nalifmg  their  valour  againft  a   body   of  feven  hundred   men,  who 
marched  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  ofLabdalus;  an  important  fortrefs 
fituate  on  the  highefi:  of  the  mountains  which   overlook   and  com- 
mand the   city.     Three    hundred  Syracufans    were    killed    in    the 
purfuit ;  the  reft  took  refuge  behind  their  walls ;    and  the  caftle  of 
Labdalus  was  taken,  and  ftrongly  guarded  by  the  vidors.     The  plan 
which  Nicias  adopted  for  conquering  the  city,  was  to  draw  a  wall  on 
either  fide  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Labdalus,  towards  the  port  of 
Trogile'  on  the  north,  and  towards  the  gulph,  extending  two  leagues 
in  circumference,  and  juftly  called  the  Great  Harbour,  on  the  fouth. 
When  thefe  circumvallations  had  furrounded  the  place  by  land,  he 
expeded,  by  his  numerous  fleet,  to  block  up  the  wide  extent  of  the 
Syracufan  harbours.     The  whole  ftrength  of  the  Athenian  armament 
4  was 


A.  C.  414. 
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was  employed  in  the  former  operations ;  and,  as  all  neceffary  ma-  ^  ^^  ^• 
terials  had  been  provided  with  due  attention,  the  vvorks  rofe  with  a  *— — vr— -> 
rapidity  which  furprifed  and  terrified  the  believed.  Their  former, 
as  well  as  their  recent  defeat,  deterred  them  from  oppofing  the  ene- 
my in  a  general  engagement ;  but  the  advice  of  Hermocrates  per- 
fuaded  them  to  ralfe  walls,  which  might  travcrfe  and  interrupt  thofe 
of  the  Athenians*.  The  imminent  danger  urged  the  a£livity  of 
the  workmen ;  the  hoftile  bulwarks  approached  each  other ;  fre- 
quent fkirmiflies  took  place,  in  one  of  which  the  brave  Lamachus 
unfortunately  fell  a  vi£tim  to  his  rafh  valour';  but  tlie  Athenian 
troops  maintained  their  ufual  fuperiority. 

Encourasred  by  fuccefs,  Nicias  pufhed  the  enemy  with  vigour.  Diftrefs  and 

°  •'  _  ^  fedition  ia 

The  Syracufans  loft  hopes  of  defending  their  new  works,  or  of  pre-  Syracui'e. 
venting  the  complete  cixcumvallation  of  their  city ;  and  this  defpair 
was  increafed  by  the  abundant  fupplies  which  arrived  from  all 
quarters  to  the  befiegers,  while  the  intereft  of  Syracufe  feemed  to  be 
unlverfally  abandoned  by  the  indifference  or  cowardice  of  her  allies. 
In  the  turbulent  democracies  of  Greece,  the  moment  of  public  danger 
commonly  gave  the  fignal  for  domeftic  fedition.  The  populace  cla- 
moured with  their  ufual  Ucentioufnefs,  agaiuft  the  incapacity  or 
perfidy  of  their  leaders,  to  whom  alone  they  afcribed  their  misfor- 
tunes. New  generals  were  named  in  the  room  of  Hermocrates  and 
his  colleagues ;  and  this  injudicious  alteration  increafed  the  calamities 
of  Syracufe,  which  at  length  prepared  to  capitulated 

While   the   aflembly  deliberated   concerning  the   execution   of  a  J^^  Syraca- 

•'  "  fans  unex- 

meafure,  v/hich,  however  difgraceful,  was  declared  to  be  neceffary,  peftedly  re- 

11  Jieved   Oy 

a  Corinthian  galley,  commanded  by  Gongylus,  entered  the  central  their  PeJo- 

harbour  of  Ortygia,  which  being  ftrongly  fortified,  and  penetrating  ai^^e^  '""^ 

into  the  heart  of  the  city,  ferved  as  the  Tirincipal  and  moft  fecure  ^ck'^^ 

fiation  for  the  Syracufan  fleet.     The  news  immediately  reached  the  ^-  C  4'4- 

*  Thucydid.  I.  vi.  p.  482,  &  feqq,  *  Thucydld.  p.  ^87. 

5  Plutarch,  in  Nicia. 

Vol.  I.  4  P  aflembly. 
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C  I4  A  P, 
XX. 


Arrival  of 
the  Spartan 
Gylippus; 


wlio  defeats 
the  Athe- 
niaiis. 


afTembly,  and  all  ranks  of  men  eagerly  crowded  around  Gongylus  the 
Corinthian,  that  they  might  learn  the  defign  of  his  voyage,  and  the 
intentions  of  their  Peloponnefian  allies.  Gongylus  announced  a 
ipeedy  and  effedual  relief  to  the  befieged  city'.  He  acquainted  the 
Syracufans,  that  the  embaffy,  fent  the  preceding  year,  to  crave  the 
affiflance  of  Peloponnefus,  had  been  crowned  with  fuccefs.  His 
own  countrymen  had  w^irmly  embraced  the  caufe  of  their  kinfmen, 
and  mod  refpeftable  colony.  They  had  fitted  out  a  confiderable 
fleet,  the  arrival  of  which  might  be  expeded  every  hour.  The 
LacedEemonians,  alfo,  had  fent  a  fmall  fquadron,  and  the  whole 
armament  was  conducted  by  the  Spartan  Gylippus,  an  officer  of  tried 
valour  and  ability. 

While  the  defponding  citizens  of  Syracufe  llftened  to  this  intelli- 
gence with  pleafmg  aftonifhment,  a  meflenger  arrived  by  land  from 
Gylippus  himfelf.  That  experienced  commander,  inftead  of  pur- 
fuing  a  dired:  courfe  to  Sicily,  which  might  have  been  intercepted 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  had  landed  with  four  gallies  on  the  w^efterii 
coaft  of  the  ifland.  The  name  of  a  Spartan  general  determined  the 
wavering  irrefolution  of  the  Sicilians.  The  troops  of  Himera,  Seli- 
nus,  and  Gela,  flocked  to  his  fl:andard  ;  and  he  approached  Syracufe 
on  the  fide  of  Epipole',  where  the  line  of  contravallation  was  ftill 
imfiniflied,  with  a  body  of  feveral  thoufand  men. 

The  moft  courageous  of  the  citizens  fallied  forth  to  meet  this 
generous  and  powerful  protedlor.  The  jundlion  was  happily 
effeded ;  the  ardour  of  the  troops  was  inflamed  into  enthufiafm ; 
they  diflinguifhed  that  memorable  day  by  furprifing  feveral  im- 
portant Athenian  pofts.  This  firfl  fuccefs  re-animated  the 
adivity  of  the  foldiers  and  workmen.  The  traverfe  wall  was 
extended  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  and  a  vigorous  fally  deprived 
the  enemy  of  the  ftrong  caftle  of  Labdalus.     Nicias  perceiving  that 


Thucyd.  p.  490, 


the 
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the  intereft  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  would  be  continually  weakened 
by  delay,  wiflied  to  bring  the  fortune  of  the  war  to  the  decifion  of  a 
battle.  Nor  did  Gylippus  decline  the  engagement.  The  firft  a£tion 
was  unfavourable  to  the  Syracufans,  who  had  been  imprudently 
pofted  in  the  defdes  between  their  own  and  the  enemy's  walls,  which 
rendered  of  no  avail  their  fuperiority  in  cavalry  and  archers.  The 
magnanimity  of  Gylippus  acknowledged  this  error,  for  which  he 
completely  atoned  by  his  judicious  condudl  in  the  fucceeding  en- 
gagements. His  forces  were  drawn  up  in  a  more  fpacious  ground. 
The  pikemen  received  the  fhock  of  the  enemy's  front.  The  horfes 
and  light-armed  troops  affailed  and  harafled  their  undefended  flanks. 
The  Athenians  were  thrown  into  diforder,  repulfed,  and  purfued 
to  their  camp  with  confiderable  lofs,  and  with  irreparable  dif- 
grace. 

The  important  confequences  of  this  vidlory  appeared  in  the  fubfe-  Confequen- 
quent  events  of  the  fiege.  The  Syracufans  foon  extended  their  viaory. 
works  beyond  the  line  of  circumvallation,  io  that  it  was  impofTible 
to  block  up  their  city,  without  forcing  their  ramparts.  The  be- 
fiegers,  while  they  maintained  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms,  had 
been  abundantly  fupplied  with  neceflaries  from  the  neighbouring 
territory  ;  but  every  place  was  alike  hoilile  to  them  after  their  de- 
feat. The  foldiers  who  went  out  in  queft  of  wood  and  water,  were 
imexpedledly  attacked  and  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  or  by  the 
reinforcements  which  arrived  from  every  quarter  to  the  affiftance 
of  Syracufe  ;  and  they  were  at  length  reduced  to  depend,  for  every 
neceffary  fupply,  on  the  precarious  bounty  of  the  Italian  fiiore. 

Nicias,  whofe  fenfibility  deeply  felt  the  public  diftrefs,  wrote  a  Nicks  de- 
moft  defponding   letter  to  the  Athenians.     He  honefily  defcribed,  ^^foieme'nt 
and  lamented,  the  misfortunes  and  diforders  of  his  army.    The  flaves  from  Athens. 
deferted  in  great  numbers ;  the  mercenary  troops,  who  fought  onlv 
for  pay  and  fubfiftence,  preferred  the  m.ore  fecure  and  lucrative  fer- 
vice  of  Syracufe ;  even  the  Atlienian  citizens,  difgufted  with  the  un- 

4P  2  expeded 
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*-  ^,^  ^'    expe£led  length,  and  intolerable  hardllilps  of  the  war,  abandoned  the 
*— -V— — '    care  of  the  gallies  to  unexperienced  hands ;  an  abufe  too  eafily  permitted 
by  the  captains,  whofe  weaknefs  and  partiality  had  corrupted  th^  difci- 
pline,  and  ruined  the  ftrcngth,  of  the  fleet.  Nicias  frankly  acknowledged 
his  inability  to  check  the  dilbrder ;   cbferving,  that  he  wrote  to  thofe 
who  knew  the  difficulty  of  governing  the  licentious  fpirit  of  their 
domeftic  troops.     He  therefore  exhorted  the  aflembly  either  to  c-JA 
them  home  without  delay,  or  to  fend  immediately  a  fecond  arma- 
ment, not  lefs  powerful  than  the  firft. 
Naval  opera-       Gylippus  and  Hermocrates  (for  the  latter  had  again  affumed  the 
o°ymp.  authority  due  to  his  abilities)  were   acquainted  with  the  adual  dii- 

'i^'*  4-  trefs,  as  well  as  the  future  hopes  of  the  befiegers,  who  might  derive, 

in  confequence  of  Nicias's  letter,  more  effedual  fuccours  from  Attica 
than  the  befieged  city  could  expedt  from  Peloponnefus.     They  were 
prompted  by  intereft  therefore,  as  well  as  by  inclination,  to  prefs  the 
enemy  on   every  fide,  and  at   once  to   affail  them  by  fea  and  land. 
Befidcs  the  bad  condition  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  the  abfence  of  a 
confiderable  number  of  gallies  employed  in  conducing  the  convoys 
of  provifions,  encouraged  this  refolution.     The  Corinthian  fquadroa 
of  twelve  iail,  long  expeded  with"anxiety,  had  efcaped  the  dangers 
of  a  winter's  voyage ;    and  at  the  commencement  of  the  enfuing 
fpring,  the  harbours  of  Syracufe  were  crowded  with  the  whole  naval 
ftrength  of  Sicily.     Elermocrates  perfuaded  his  countrymen,  "  That 
the  advantages    of  fkill  and  experience   which  he  honeftly  afcribed 
to  the  Athenians,  could  not  compenfate  their  terror  and  confufion  at 
being  fuddenly  attacked  by  a  fuperior  force,  on  an  element  which 
they  affefted  to  command.     Athens  had  affumed  this  boafted  em- 
pire of  the  fea  in  repelling  the  invafion  of  Perfia.     Syracufe  had  a 
fimilar,  yet  ftronger  motive ;  and  as  fhe  poffeffed  greater  power,  was 
entitled  to  exped  more  diftinguiflied  fuccefs." 
vilternate  The  principal  fquadrons  of  Syracufe  lay  in  the  harbour  Ortygia, 

iaccefs.  feparated,  by  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  from  the  ftation  of  the 

Atheniait 
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Athenian  fleet.  While  Hermocrates  failed  forth  with  eighty  gallies,  to    ^  H^A  P. 

venture  a  naval  engagement,  Gylippus  attacked  the  hoftile  fortifications    " •> ' 

at  Plemmyriura,  a  promontoiy  oppofite  to  Ortygia,  which  confined 
the  entrance  of  the  Great  Harbour.  The  defeat  of  the  Syracufans  at 
fea,  whereby  they  loft  fourteen  velTels,  was  balanced  by  their  vidory 
at  land,  in  which  they  took  three  fortrefles,  containing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  military  and  naval  ftores,  and  a  confiderable  fum  of  money. 
In  fome  fubfequent  actions,  which  fcarcely  deferve  the  name  of 
battles,  their  fleet  was  ftill  unfuccefsful  ;  but  as  they  engaged  with 
"■reat  caution,  and  found  every  where  a  fecure  retreat  on  a  friendly 
fhore,  their  lofs  was  extremely  inconfiderable.  The  want  of  fuccefs,, 
in  their  firft  attempt,  did  not  abate  their  refolution  to  gain  the  com- 
mand at  fea.  The  hopes  of  defending  their  country  fharpened  their 
ijivention,  and  animated  their  adtivity.  They  could  net,  indeed, 
contend  with  the  Athenians  in  the  rapidity  of  naval  evolution,  or 
in  the  fkill  of  feamanfhip  ;  but  in  the  deftined  fcene  of  adion,. 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  difplaying  thofe  advantages,  and  by 
ftrengthening,  with  unremitting  labour,  the  prows  of  their  fliips, 
they  compenfated,  by  fuperior  weight,  the  defe£l  of  velocity.  They 
provided,  alfo,  a  great  number  of  fmall  veffels,  which  might  ap-  i 
proach  fo  near  the  hoftile  fleet,  that  the  light-armed  troops  witir 
which  they  were  filled  could  aim  their  darts  againfl:  the  Athenian 
mariners. 

By  unexampled  aflTiduity  in  com-pleting  thefe  preparations,   the  The  Axhe- 

•'  .  t_  •   1-  nians  defeat- 

Syracufans  at  length  prevailed  in  a  general  engagement,  which  was.  ed  at  fea. 
fought  in  the  Great  Harbour.  Seven  Athenian  fhips  were  funk, 
many  more  were  difabled,  and  Nicias  faved  the  remains  of  his  fhat- 
tered  and  diflionoured  armament,  by  retiring  behind  a  line  of  mer- 
chantmen and  tranfports,  from  the  mafts  of  which  had  been  fuf- 
pended  huge  maflTes  of  lead,  named  dolphins  from  their  form,  fufH- 
cient  to  crufti,  by  their  falling  weight,  the  ftouteft  gallies  of  anti- 
quity. This  unexpedled  obftacle  arrefted  the  progress  of  the  vic- 
tors J. 
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XX. 


Tranfaftions 
in  Greece. 
Olymp. 
xci.  3. 
A.  C.  4.14. 


The  Pelo- 
ponnefians 
raife  a  fort- 
re  fs  in  At- 
tica. 
OTymp^ 
xci.  4. 
A.  C.  413. 


tors  ;  but  the  advantages  already  obtained  elevated  them  with  the 
higheft  hopes,  and  reduced  the  enemy  to  defpair. 

The  Athenian  misfortunes  in  Sicily  were  attended  by  misfortunes 
at  home,  ftill  more  dreadful.     In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  war, 
Alcibiades  accompanied  to  Sparta  the  amballadors  of  Corinth  and 
Syracufe,  who  had  folicited  and  obtained  affiftance  to  the  befieged 
city.     On  that  occafion  the  Athenian  exile  firft  acquired  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Spartans,  by  condemning,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  the 
injuftice  and  ambition  of  his  ungrateful  countrymen,  "  whofe  cruelty 
towards  himfelf  equalled  their  inveterate  hoftility  to  the  LacediEmo- 
nian  republic  ;    but   that  republic  might,   by  following  his  advice, 
difarm  their  refentment.     The  town  of  Decelia  was  fituated  on  the 
Attic  frontier,  at  an  equal  diftance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Thebes  and 
Athens.      This  place,   which  commanded   an  extenfive  and  fertile 
plain,  might  be  furprifed  and  fortified  by  the  Spartans  ^,  who,  inftead 
of  harafling  their  foes  by  annual  incurfions,  might  thus  infeft  them 
by  a  continual  war.     The  wifdom  of  Sparta  had  too  long  negledted 
fuch  a  falutary  and  decifive  meafure,  efpecially  as  the  exiftence  of  a 
fimilar  defign  had  often  been  fuggefted  by  the  fears  of  the  enemy, 
who  trembled  even  at  the  apprehenfion  of  feeing  a  foreign  garrifon  in 
their  territory," 

This  advice,  firft  propofed,  and  often  urged,  by  Alcibiades,  was 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  enfuing  fpring,  when  the  war- 
like Agis  led  a  powerful  army  into  Attica.  The  defencelefs  inha- 
bitants of  the  frontier  fled  before  his  irrefiftible  arms  ;  but  inftead  of 
purfuing  them,  as  ufual,  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  he  ftopped 
ftiort  at  Decelia.  As  all  neceftary  materials  had  been  provided  in 
great  abundance,  the  place  was  fpeedily  fortified  on  every  fide,  and 


*  The  Athenians,  with  their  ufual  impru-  Spartans  totheutmoft,  by  frequent  incurfions 

dence,  facilitated  the  fucctfs  of  Alcibiades's  from  Pylus,  and  by  openly  aflifting  the  Ar- 

intrigues.     At  the  time  they  ought,   if  pof-  gives.     Thucydid.  1.  vi.  fub  fine, 
fible,  to  have  foothed,  they  exafperated  the 
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the  walls  of  Decelia,  which  might  be  diftindly  feea  acrofs  the  inter-    CHAP. 

mediate  plain,  bid  defiance  to  thole  of  Athens  '.  ' . » 

The  latter  city  was  kept  in  continual  alarm  by  the  watchful  hofti-   The  mife- 

.      ,      1    •  T     rableftateof 

lity  oi  a  neighbouring  garruon.  The  open  country  was  entirely  laid  that  country, 
wafte,  and  the  ufual  communication  was  intenupted  with  the  va- 
luable iiland  of  Euba^a,  from  which,  in  feafons  of  fcarcity,  or 
during  the  ravages  of  war,  the  Athenians  commonly  derived  their 
fupplies  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  whatever  is  moll  neceflary  to  life. 
Harafled  by  the  fatigues  of  unremitting  fervice,  and  deprived  of 
daily  bread,  the  flaves  murmured,  complained,  and  revolted  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  their  defe£lion  robbed  the  ftate  of  twenty  thoufand  ufe- 
ful  artifans.  Since  the  latter  years  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  had  ~ 
not  been  involved  in  fuch  diftrefs.  But  th-eir  prefent  were  far  more 
grievous  than  their  pad  fufFerings.  Thefe  had  been  chiefly  occa- 
fioned  by  the  temporary  rage  of  the  peftilence,  the  abatement  of 
which  there  was  always  reafon  to  expedt ;  but  thofe  were  inflid:ed 
by  the  unextinguifhable  hatred  of  a  cruel  and  unrelenting  foe  "". 

The  domeftic  calamities  of  the  republic  did  not,  however,  prevent   The  Athe- 
the   moft  vigorous  exertions   abroad.     Twenty  gallies,  flationed  at   great  vigour 
Naupailus,  watched  the  motions  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet  deftined   '"  'i^e  midft 

^  '  -^  ofiheircala- 

to  the  afliftance  of  Syracufe  ;  thirty  carried  on  the  war  in  Macedo-  mities. 
nia,  to  reduce  the  rebelUon  of  Amphipolis  ;  a  confiderable  fquadron 
colledted  tribute,  and  levied  foldiers,  in  the  colonies  of  Afia  ;  an- 
other, ftill  more  powerful,  ravaged  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus.  Ne- 
ver did  any  kingdom  or  republic  equal  the  magnanimity  of  Athens  ; 
never,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  did  the  courage  of  any  ftate  en" 
tertain  an  ambition  fo  far  fuperior  to  its  power,  or  exert  -efforts  fo 
difproportionate  to  its  ftrength.  Amidft  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers which  encompaffed  them  on  every  fide,  the  Athenians  perfifted 
in  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  a  city  little  inferior  to  their  own  j  and,  un- 

9  Thucydid.  p.  500,  &  feqq.  »»  Id.  ibid.- 

daunted 
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The  Athe- 
■^nian  arma- 
ment, com- 
manded by 
Demofthe- 
iies,  arrives 
at  Syracufe. 
Olymp. 
xci.  4. 
il.C.4,3. 


The  com- 
bined forces 
aflault  Syra- 
cul'e. 


daunted  by  the  aftual  devaftatlon  of  their  country,  unterrlfied  by  the 
menaced  aflauk  of  their  walls,  they  fent,  without  delay,  fuch  a  rein- 
forcement into  Sicily,  as  afforded  the  moft  promifing  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  to  their  expedition  againfl  that  ifland  ". 

The  Syracufans  had  fcarcely  time  to  rejoice  at  their  vidory,  or 
Nicias  to  bewail  his  defeat,  when  a  numerous  and  formidable  arma- 
ment appeared  on  the  Sicilian  coaft.  The  foremoft  gallies,  their 
prows  adorned  with  gaudy  ftreamers,  purfued  a  fecure  courfe  to- 
wards the  harbours  of  Syracufe.  The  emulation  of  the  rowers 
was  animated  by  the  mingled  founds  of  the  trumpet  and  clarion  ; 
and  the  regular  decoration,  and  elegant  fplendour,  which  diftin- 
gulflied  every  part  of  the  equipment,  exhibited  a  pompous  fpeftacle 
of  naval  triumph.  Their  appearance,  even  at  a  diftance,  announced 
the  country  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and  both  the  joy  of  the  be- 
fiegers,  and  the  terror  of  the  befieged,  acknowledged  that  Athens 
was  the  only  city  In  the  world  capable  of  fending  to  the  fea  fuch 
a  beautiful  and  magnificent  contribution.  The  Syracufans  employed 
not  any  unavailing  efforts  to  check  the  progrefs,  or  to  hinder  the 
approach,  of  the  hoftile  armament ;  which,  befides  innumerable  fo- 
reign veffels  and  tranfports,  confifted  of  feventy-three  Athenian  gal- 
lies, commanded  by  the  experienced  valour  of  Demofthenes  and  Eu- 
rymedon.  The  pikemen  on  board  exceeded  five  thoufand  ;  the 
light-armed  troops  were  nearly  as  numerous ;  and.  Including 
the  rowers,  workmen,  and  attendants,  the  whole  ftrength  may  be 
reckoned  equal  to  that  originally  fent  with  Nicias  '\  which  amounted 
to  above  twenty  thoufand  men. 

The  misfortunes  hitherto  attending  the  operations  in  Sicily  had 
lowered  the  character  of  the  general ;  and  this  circumftance,  as  well 
as  the  fuperior  abilities  of  Demofthenes,  entitled  him  to  affume  the 
tone  of  authority  in  their  conjunct  deliberations.    His  advice,  which 


"  Thucydid.  p.  501,  &  feqq. 

•*  Comp.  Thucydid.  fupra  citat.  Diodor.  1.  xiii.  p.  336.     Plut.  in  Nicia. 
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CHAP. 


^ 


Eurymedon  highly  approved,  and  in  which  the  dilatory  caution  of         ^^ 

Nicias  finally  acquiefced,  was  clear  and  fimple.     "  They  ought  to    ' r- 

avail  themfelves  of  the  alarm  which  the  unexpeded  arrival  of  fuch 
a  powerful  reinforcement  had  fpread  among  the  enemy ;  and  inftead 
of  fubmitting  to  the  tedious  formalities  of  a  fiege,  at  once  affault 
the  walls  of  Syracufe.  He  trufted,  by  the  valour  of  his  troops,  to 
obtain,  in  one  day,  the  valuable  reward  of  long  and  fevere  labours. 
But  if  the  gods  had  otherwife  determined,  it  would  be  time  to  de- 
fift  from  an  enterprife,  in  which  delay  was  equal  to  d,efeat,  and  to 
employ  the  bravery  of  the  Athenian  youth  in  repelling  the  invaders 
'of  their  country".". 

After  ravaging  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  and  making  fome  in-  Their  firft 
efteftual  attempts  againft  the  fortifications  on  that  fide,  probably  fucceVfuT. 
with  a  view  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  Demofthenes 
chofe  the  firfL  hour  of  a  moonfliine  night,  to  proceed  v^ith  the 
flower  of  the  army  to  feize  the  fortrefles  in  Epipole.  The  march 
was  performed  with  fuccefsful  celerity  ;  the  out-pofts  were  furprifed  ; 
the  guards  put  to  the  fword  ;  and  three  feparate  encampments,  of 
the  Syracufans,  the  Sicilians,  and  allies,  formed  a  feeble  oppofition  to 
the  Athenian  ardour.  As  if  their  vidory  had  already  been  complete, 
the  aflailants  began  to  pull  doVi'-n  the  wooden  battlements,  or  to  urge 
the  purfuit  with   a  rapidity  which  difordered  their  ranks. 

Meanwhile,  the  vigilant  adivity  of  Gylippus  had  aflembled  the  A  general 
whole  force  of  Syracufe.     At  the  approach  of  the  enemy  his  van-  i^ntvhkh^"  ' 
guard   retired.     The  Athenians   were  decoyed  within  the  intricate  Jllanta^re'de- 
windings  of  the  walls,  and  their  irregular  fury  was  firft  checked  by 
the  firmnefs  of  a  Theban  phalanx.     A  refiftance  fo  fudden  and  un- 
expeded  might  alone  have  been  decifive  ;  but  other  circumftances 
were  adverfe  to  the  Athenians.     Their  ignorance  of  the  ground,  the 
alternate  obfcurity  of  night,  and  the  deceitful  glare   of  the  moon, 

"  Thucydid.  I.  vii.  p.  519. 

Vol.  I.  4  0^  which 


feated. 
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A  P-  v/hich  fhining  in  the  front  of  the  Thebans,  illumined  the  fplendour 
of  their  arms,  and  multiplied  the  terror  of  their  numbers.  The  fore- 
moft  ranks  of  the  purkiers  were  repelled ;  and  as  they  retreated  to 
the  main  body,  encountered  the  advancing  Argives  and  Corcyreans, 
who  fmging  the  Poean  in  their  Doric  dialed  and  accent,  were  un- 
fortunately taken  for  enemies.  Fear,  and  then  rage.j  feized  the 
Athenians,  who  thinking  themfelves  encompafled  on  all  fides,  deter- 
mined  to  force  their  way,  and  committed  much  bloodfhed  among 
their  allies,  before  the  miftake  could  be  difcovered.  To  prevent  ths 
repetition  of  this  dreadful  error,  their  fcattered  bands  were  obliged  at 
every  moment  to  demand  the  watch- word,  which  was  at  length  be- 
trayed to  their  adverfaries.  The  confequence  of  this  was  doubly 
fatal.  At  every  rencounter  the  filent  Athenians  were  flaughtered 
wiihout  mercy,  while  the  enemy,  who  knew  their  watch- word, 
might  at  pleafure  join,  or  decline,  the  battle,  and  eafily  opprefs  their 
weaknefs,  or  elude  their  ftrength.  The  terror  and  confufion  in- 
creafed  j  the  rout  became  general  ;  Gylippus  purfued  in  good  order 
•with  his  viftorious  troops.  The  vanquifhed  could  not  defcend  in  a 
body  with  the  celerity  of  fear,  by  the  narrow  paffages  through  which 
they  had  mounted.  Many  abandoned  their  arms,  and  explored  the 
unknown  paths  of  the  rocky  Epipole.  Others  threw  themfelves 
from  precipices,  rather  than  await  the  purfuers.  Several  thoufands 
were  left  dead  or  wounded  on  the  fcene  of  adion  ;  and  in  the 
morning  the  greater  part  of  the  ftragglers  were  intercepted  and  cut 
off  by  the  Syracufan  cavalry  '*. 

'the  falutary  This  dreadful  and  unexpected  difafter  fufpended'  the  operations  of 
propofed  by  the  fiege.  The  Athenian  generals  fpent  the  time  in  fruitlefs  delibe- 
Demofthenes  j-^^iQ^g  conccming  their  future  meafures,  while  the  army  lay  en- 
Nicias.  camped  on  the  marfhy  and  unhealthy  banks  of  the  Anapus.     The 

vicifRtudes  of  an  autumnal  atmofphere,  corrupted  by  the  foul  va- 

l*  Thucydid.  p.  520,  &  feqq. 
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pours  of  an  unwholefome  foil,  made  a  fevere  impreflion  on  the  irrl-  ^  ^^^  ^' 
table  fibres  of  men,  exhaufted  by  fatigue,  dejedted  by  difgrace,  and  \ — -v — -/ 
deprived  of  hope.  A  general  ficknefs  broke  out  in  the  camp.  De~ 
mofthenes  urged  this  calamity  as  a  new  reafon  for  haftening  their 
departure,  while  it  was  yet  poflible  to  crofs  the  Ionian  fea,  with- 
out rifking  the  danger  of  a  winter's  tempeft.  But  Nicias  dif- 
fuaded  the  defign  of  leaving  Sicily  until  they  fliould  be  warranted 
to  take  this  important  flep  by  the  pofitive  authority  of  the  repub- 
lic. "  Thofe  who  were  actually  the  moft  bent  on  ignomi- 
nious flight,  would,  after  their  return,  be  the  foremoft  to  accufe 
the  weaknefs  or  the  treachery  of  their  commanders ;  and  for  his 
own  part,  he  would  rather  die  honourably  in  the  field  of  battle,  than 
perifh  by  the  unjuft  fentence  of  his  country."  Demofthenes  and 
Eurymedon  knew,  by  fatal  experience,  the  irafcible  temper  of  an 
Athenian  aflembly  ;  they  only  infifted,  that  the  armament  fhould 
at  leaft  remove  to  a  more  convenient  ftation,  from  whence,  after  the 
troops  had  recovered  their  ufual  health  and  fpirits,  they  might  harafs 
the  enemy  by  continual  defcents,  until  they  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  fighting  the  Syracufan  fleet  on  the  open  fea. 

But  even  this  refolution  was  flirenuoufly  oppofed  by  Nicias,  who  HI5  motive*, 
knew  by  the  fecret  correfpondence  which  he  maintained  with  cer- 
tain traitors  in  Syracufe,  that  the  treafury  of  that  city  had  been  ex- 
haufl:ed  by  the  enormous  expence  of  two  thoufand  talents  already 
incurred  in  the  war,  and  that  the  magiftrates  had  ftretched  their 
credit  to  its  utmoft  limits,  in  borrowing  from  their  allies  ;  and  who 
therefore  naturally  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  vigour  of  their  refifl- 
ance  would  abate  with  the  decay  of  their  faculties.  The  colleagues 
of  Nicias  were  confounded  with  the  firmnefs  of  an  oppofition  fo 
unlike  the  flexible  timidity  of  his  ordinary  charadter,  and  fo  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  fentiments  which  he  had  often  exprefl!ed  concerning 
the  Sicilian  expedition.  They  imagined  that  he  might  rely  on  forae 
more  important  ground  of  confidence,  which  his  caution  was  un- 

4  0^2  willing 
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CHAP,    willing   to    explain;    they  fubmitted   therefore  to  his  opinion,  an 

( . '    opinion  equally  fatal  to  hlmielf  and  to  them,  and  lo  the  armament 

which  they  commanded  '^ 
The  Syra-  Meanwhile  the  prudence  of  Gylippus  profited  of  the  fame  of  his 

cufans  re-  r   i        •     r 

ceive  a  rein-    victory,  to  draw  a  powerful  reinforcement  from  the  Sicilian  cities ; 
and   the  tranfports,    fo    long   expeded    from   Peloponnefus,    finally 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Ortygia.     The  Peloponnefian  forces  had 
failed  from  Greece  early  in  the  fpring ;  and  it  is  not  explained  for 
what  reafon  they  touched  on  the  coaft  of  Cyrenaica.     There  they 
continued  for  fome  months,  that  they  might  defend  their  Grecian 
brethren,  adlually  threatened  by  the  barbarous  affaults  of  the  Ly-^ 
bians ;    and  having   conquered   that   dangerous   enemy,   they  aug- 
mented their  fleet  with  a  few  Cyrenian  gallies  '*,  and  fafely  reached 
Syracufe,  the  place  of  their  firfl:  defhination.     This  fquadron  formed 
the  laft  afliftance  fent  to  either  of  the  contending  parties,   and   no- 
thing farther  was  required  to  complete  the  aiStors  in  the  following- 
dreadful  fcene  ;  for  by  the  acceffion  of  the  Cyrenians,  Syracufe  was 
cither  attacked  or  defended  by  all  the  various  divifions  of  the  Gre- 
cian name,  which  formed,  in  tha:t  age,  the  moft  civilized  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
The  Athe-  The  arrival  of  fuch  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  befieged,  and  the 

p!fre\o7aife  iucreafing  force  of  the  malady,  totally  difconcerted  the  Athenians, 
the  fiege.  Even  Nicias  agreed  to  fet  fall.  Every  neceiTary  preparation  was 
made  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  cover  of  night  was  chofen,  as  moft 
proper  for  concealing  their  own  difgrace,  and  for  eluding  the  ven- 
geance of  the  enemy.  But  the  night  appointed  for  their  departure 
was  diftlnguifhed  by  an  inaufpicious  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  for  fo  at 
leaft  it  was  judged  by  the  fuperftitious  fears  of  Nicias,,  and  by  the  ig- 
norance of  his  diviners  "',  even  in  the  vain  art  which  they  profefled,. 

"  Comp.  Thucydid.  p.  524.  &  Plut.  in     fKouId  have  taught  them,  that  the  obfcurity 
Nicia.  of  an  eclipfe  betokened  a  fuccefsful  retreat. 


**  Thucydid.  p.  527.  Plutarch,  in  Nicia. 

y  The  rules  of  divination,  we  are  told. 


The 
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The  voyage  was  deferred  till  the  myftic.il  number  of  thrice  nine  ^  ^^  ^• 
days.  But  before  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  was  no  longer  pradi-  t— >r— j 
Gable  ;  for  the  defign  was  foon  difcovered  to  the  Syracufans,  and  this 
difcovery,  added  to  the  encouragement  derived  from  the  clrcum- 
ftances  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice,  increafed  their  eager- 
nefs  to  attack  the  enemy  by  fea  and  land.  Their  attempts  failed  to 
deftroy,  by  fire-fliips,  the  Athenian  fleet.  They  were  more  fuccefs- 
ful  in  employing  fuperior  numbers  to  divide  the  ftrength,  and  to 
weaken  the  refiilance,  of  an  enfeebled  and  dejeded  foe.  During 
three  days  there  was  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  military  and  naval  ex- 
ploits. On  the  firft  day  fortune  hung  in  fufpenfe  ;  the  fecond  de- 
prived the  Athenians  of  a  confiderable  fquadron  commanded  by  Eu- 
rymedon ;  and  this  misfortune  was  embittered,  on  the  third,  by  the 
lofs  of  eighteen  gallies,  with  their  crews  '\ 

The  Syracufans  celebrated  their  victory  with  triumphant  enthu-  Their  pur- 
fiafm ;  while  their  orators  "extolled  and  magnified  the  glory  of  a  byt^heene-^ 
city,  which,  by  its  native  prowefs  and  fingle  danger,  had  not  only  "^^ ' 
maintained  the  independence  of  Sicily,  but  avenged  the  injuries  of 
the  whole  Grecian  name,   too  long  difhonoured   and   affliiSted   by 
the  oppreflive  tyranny  of  Athens.     That  tyranny  had  been  acquired 
and  confirmed  by.  the  ufurped  fovereignty  of  the  fea  ;   but  even  on 
that  element,  the  courage  of  Syracufe  had  defeated  the  experience  of 
the  enemy.     Their  renown  would  be  immortal,  if  they  accomplifhed 
the  ufeful  and  meritorious  work  ;  and  if,  by  intercepting  the  re- 
treat, and  deftroying  the  armament  of  the  Athenians,  they  cruflied- 
at  once  the  power,^  and  for  ever  humbled  the  pride,  of  that  afpiring, 
people," 

This  defign,  fuggefted  by  the  wifdom  of  Hermocrates,.was  eagerly,  who  throw 
adopted  by  the  adive  zeal  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  ftrove, .  with  ^he'^Gre'ar'^ 
unremitting  ardour,  to  throw  a  chain  of  veffels  acrofs  the  mouth  ^^'^°'^'^' 

»«  Thucydld.  p.  52S,  &  feqq. 

9.  of 
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of  the  Great  Elarbour,  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  hibour 
was  complete  before  Niclas,  totally  occupied  by  other  objects,  at- 
tempted to  interrupt  it.  After  repeated  defeats,  and  although  he 
was  fo  miferably  tormented  by  the  ftone,  that  he  had  frequently  {o- 
licited  his  recal,  that  virtuous  commander,  whofe  courage  rofe  in  ad- 
verfity,  ufed  the  utmoft  diligence  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  his  coun- 
try. The  ihattered  gallies  were  fpeedily  refitted,  and  again  pre- 
pared, to  the  number  of  an  hundred  and  ten,  to  rifk  the  event  of  a 
battle.  As  they  had  fuffered  greatly,  on  former  occafions,  by  the 
hardnefs  and  maffive  folidity  of  the  Syracufan  prows,  Nicias  pro- 
vided them  with  grappling-irons,  fitted  to  prevent  the  recoil  of 
their  opponents,  and  the  repetition  of  the  hoftile  ftroke.  The 
decks  were  crowded  with  armed  men,  and  the  contrivance  to 
which  the  enemy  had  hitherto  chiefly  owed  their  fuccefs,  of  intro- 
ducing the  firmnefs  and  (lability  of  a  military,  into  a  naval  engage- 
ment, was  adopted  in  its  full  extent  by  the  Athenians.  When  the 
fleet  was  ready  for  fea,  Niclas  recalled  the  troops  from  the  various 
polls  and  fortreffes  ilill  occupied  by  their  arms,  and  formed  them 
into  one  camp  on  the  ihore,  where,  on  the  day  of  battle,  their  ranks 
might  be  extended  as  widely  as  the  vicinity  of  the  Syracufan  ram- 
parts could  fafely  permit ;  that  a  fpacious  retreat  might  be  fecured  to 
the  Athenian  fhips,  if  perfecuted  by  their  ufual  bad  fortune  ;  in 
which  fatal  alternative  nothing  remained,  but  to  retire  by  land  with 
the  miferable  remnant  of  the  army.  But  Nicias  did  not  yet  defpair, 
that  the  lafl:  efforts  of  his  countrymen  would  break  the  enemy's 
chain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  ;  and  that  they  v^'ould  re- 
turn vitflorlous,  to  tranfport  their  encamped  companions  to  the 
friendly  ports  of  Naxos  and  Catana. 
B/3th  fides  Elevated  by  this  hope,  he  forgot  his  bodily  infirmities,  and  fup- 

.batdq.  prefTed  the  anguifh  of  his  foul.     With  a  cheerful  and  magnanimous 

firmnefs,    he  removed  the  dejedion  of  the  Athenians,    exhorting 
them,  before  they  embarked,  by  an  affecting  and  manly  fpeech,  "  to 

remember 
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remember  the  vIcifTitudes  of  war,  and  the  inftabiUty  of  fortune  '^    ^  ^^  ^^ 

Though  hitherto  unfuccefsful,  they  had  every  thing  to  expedt  from    ' /— ^ 

the  ftrength  of  their  adual  preparations ;  nor  ought  men,  who  had 
tried  and  furmounted  fo  many  dangers,  to  yield  to  the  weak  preju- 
dices of  unexperienced  folly,  and  cloud  the  profped  of  future  vic- 
tory, by  the  gloomy  remembrance  of  paft  defeat.  They  yet  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  to  defend  their  lives,  their  liberty,  their  friends,  their 
country,  and  the  mighty  name  of  Athens ;  an  opportunity  which 
never  could  return,  fmce  the  whole  fortune  of  the  republic  was  em- 
barked in  the  prefent  fleet."  When  Gylippus  and  the  Syracufau: 
commanders  were  apprized  of  the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  they 
haftened  to  the  defence  of  the  bar  which  had  been  thrown  acrofs  the 
eatrance  of  the  harbour.  It  is  uncertain  for  what  reafon  they  had 
left  open  one  narrow  paflage",  on  either  fide  of  which  they  flationed 
a  powerful  fquadron.  Gylippus  animated  the  failors  with  fuch  to- 
pics as  the  occafioa  naturally  furnilhed,  and  returned  to  take  the 
conduct  of  the  land-forces,  leaving  Sicanus,  Agatharchus,  and  Py- 
then,  the  two  firft  to  command  the  wings,  and  the  laft,  a  citizen 
of  Corinth,  to  command  the  centre  of  the  Syracufan  fleet,  which 
fell  (hort  of  the  Athenian  by  the  number  of  twenty  gallies.-  But  the 
former  was  admirably  provided  with  whatever  feemed  mod  necef- 
fary  for  attack  or  fcr  defence ;  even  the  Athenian  grappling-irons 
had  not  been  overlooked  ;  to  elude  the  dangerous  grafp  of  thefe 
inftruments,  the  prows  of  the  Syracufan  vefl!els  were  covered  with 
wet  and  flippery  hides. 

Before  the  Athenians  fet  fail,  Nlcias,  tjiat  nothing  might  be  ne-   Naval  en. 

gagement  in 

gk£ted  to  obtain  fuccefs,  went  round  the  whole  armament,  addrefliing,  the  Great 
in  the  moft  pathetic  terms,  the  feveral  commanders  by  name,  recalling 
to  them  the  objeds  moft  dear  and  moft  refpedable,  which  they  were 
engaged  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  affedion  to  defend,,  and  corv- 

'«*  Thucydid.  p.  535,  &  fe^q.         "  K«i  to*  x»T«A£»fO£iTi»  JisxwAao    Thucydid,  p.  451. 

juring- 
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CHAP,    jurlng  them  by  their  families,  their  friends,  and  their  paternal -gods, 

< >, '    to  exert  whatever  fkill  or  courage  they  coliedively,  or  as  individuals, 

pofleffed,  on  this  ever  memorable  and  rnqft  important  occafion.  He 
then  returned  to  the  camp  with  an  enfeebled  body  and  an  anxious 
mind,  committing  the  laft  hope  of  the  republic  to  the  adtive  valour 
of  Demofthenes,  Eudemus,  and  Menander.  The  hrft  impreflion  of 
the  Athenians  was  irrefiftible ;  they  burft  through  the  paflage  of  the 
bar,  and  repelled  the  fquadrons  on  either  fide.  As  the  entrance 
widened,  the  Syracufans,  in  their  turn,  rufhed  into  the  harbour, 
which  was  m.ore  favourable  than  the  open  fea  to  their  mode  of 
fighting.  Thither  the  foremoft  of  the  Athenians  returned,  either 
compelled  by  fuperior  force,  or  that  they  might  affift  their  com- 
panions. The  engagement  became  general  in  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour ;  and  in  this  narrow  fpace  two  hundred  gallies  fought, 
during  the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  with  an  obftinate  and  perfevering 
valour.  It  would  require  the  expreflive  energy  of  Thucydides,  and 
the  imitative,  though  inimitable  founds  and  expreflions  of  the  Grecian 
tongue,  to  defcribe  the  noife,  the  tumult,  and  the  ardour  of  the  con- 
tending fquadrons.  The  battle  was  not  long  confined  to  the  fhock 
of  adverfe  prows,  and  to  the  diftant  hollillty  of  darts  and  arrows. 
The  neareft  veflels  grappled,  and  clofed  with  each  other,  and  their 
decks  were  foon  converted  into  a  field  of  blood.  "While  the  heavy- 
armed  troops  boarded  the  enemy's  fhips,  they  left  their  own  expofed 
to  a  fimilar  misfortune ;  the  fleets  were  divided  into  ma/five  clufters 
of  adhering  gallies ;  and  the  confufion  of  their  mingled  fhouts  over- 
powered the  voice  of  auihority ;  the  Athenians  exhorting,  not  to 
abandon  an  element  on  which  their  republic  had  ever  acquired  vic- 
tory and  glory,  for  the  dangerous  protection  of  an  hoftile  ihore ;  and* 
the  Syracufans  encouraging  each  other  not  to  fly  from  an  enemy, 
whofe  weaknefs  or  cowardice  had  long  meditated  flight"'. 

*'  Thucydid.  p.  543,  &  feqq. 

The 
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The  fingular  and  tremendous  fpe£tacle  of  an  engagement  more    ^  ^^  ^^ 
fierce   and   obftinate    than   any   that  had  ever   been   beheld   in   the    *r— 7-7— » 

1  he  Atne- 

Grecian  feas,  reftrained  the  activity,  and  totally  fufpended  the  powers  nians  de- 
of  the  numerous  and  adverfe  battalions  which  encircled  the 
coaft.  The  fpedlators  and  the  adors  were  equally  interefted  in  the 
important  fcene  ;  but  the  former,  the  current  of  whofe  fenfibilify 
was.  undiverted  by  any  exertion  of  mind  or  body,  felt  more  deeply, 
and  exprelTed  more  forcibly,  the  various  emotions  by  which  they 
were  agitated".  Hope,  fear,  the  fhouts  of  vidcry,  the  fhrieks  of 
defpair,  the  anxious  folicitude  of  doubtful  fuccefs,  animated  the 
countenances,  the  voice,  and  the  gefture  of  the  Athenians,  whofe 
whole  reliance  centered  in  their  fleet.  When  at  length  their  gallies 
evidently  gave  way  on  every  fide,  the  contraft  of  alternate,  and  the 
rapid  tumult  of  fuccefhve  pafhons,  fubfided  in  a  melancholy  calm. 
This  dreadful  paufe  of  aflonifliment  and  terror  was  followed  by  the 
difordered  trepidation  of  flight  and  fear:  many  efcaped  to  the  camp; 
others  ran,  uncertain  whither  to  diredl  their  fleps;  while  Nicias,  with 
a  fmall,  but  undifmayed  band,  remained  on  the  fhore,  to  prote£l  the 
landing  of  their  unfortunate  gallies.  But  the  retreat  of  the  Athenians 
could  not  probably  have  been  effeded,  had  it  not  been  favoured  by 
the  actual  circumftances  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  by  the  peculiar  pre- 
judices of  ancient  fuperftition.  In  this  well-fought  battle,  the  van- 
quiflied  had  loft  fifty,  and  the  vidors  forty  velTels.  It  was  incum- 
bent on  the  latter  to  employ  their  immediate  and  mofl  ftrenuous 
efforts  to  recover  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  that  they  might 
be  honoured  with  the  facred  and  indifpenfable  rites  of  funeral.  The 
day  was  far  fpent ;  the  ftrength  of  the  failors  had  been  exhaufl:ed 
by  a  long  continuance  of  unremitting  labour ;  and  both  they  and 
their  companions  on  Ihore  were  more  defirous  to  return  to  Syracufe 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  vidory,  than  to  irritate  the  dangerous  defpair 
of  the  vauqulfhed  Athenians "'. 

"  Thucydid.  p.  544.  *'  Id.  p  545. 

Vol.  I.  4  R  It 
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CHAP.        It  Is  obferved  by  the  Roman  orator*',  with  no  lefs  truth  than  ele- 

A.  A.  t 

' — ^. '    gance,  that  not  only  the  navy  of  Athens,  but  the  glory  and  the  em- 

treme  de-  pii"e  of  that  repubUc,  fufFered  fhipwreck  in  the  fatal  harbour  of  Syra- 
fpon  ency.  ^^^^^  -j^^  defpondent  degeneracy  which  immediately  followed  this 
ever  memorable  engagement  was  teflified  in  the  negledl  of  a  duty 
which  the  Athenians  had  never  neglefted  before,  and  in  denying  a 
part  of  their  national  charader,  which  it  had  hitherto  been  their 
greateft  glory  to  maintain.  They  abandoned  to  infult  and  indignity 
the  bodies  of  the  flaln ;  and  when  it  was  propofed  to  them  by  their 
commanders  to  prepare  next  day  for  a  fecond  engagement,  fuice  their 
veflels  were  ftill  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  the  enemy,  they,  who 
had  feldom  avoided  a  fuperior,  and  who  had  never  declined  the  en- 
counter of  an  equal  force,  declared,  that  no  motive  could  induce 
them  to  withftand  the  weaker  armament  of  Syracufe.  Their  only 
defire  was  to  efcape  by  land,  under  cover  of  the  night,  from  a  foe 
whom  they  had  not  courage  to  oppofe,  and  from  a  place  where 
every  obje(Sl  was  offenfive  to  their  fight,  and  moft  painful  to  their 
refledion**. 
The  Syra-  The  behaviour  of  the  Syracufans  might  have  proved  extremely 

CU  13.11  S    CClS"  >^^ 

brate  the  favourable  to  this  defign.  The  evening  after  the  battle  was  the 
Hercules  ^^S^^  °^  ^^^  fc^iii  of  Herculcs ;  and  the  ftill  agitated  combatants 
awakened,  after  a  fhort  and  feverifh  repofe,  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  their  favourite  hero,  to  whofe  propitious  influence  they  probably 
afcribed  the  merit  of  the  moft  fplendid  trophy  that  ever  adorned  the 
fame  of  Syracufe.  From  the  triumph  of  vidtory,  and  grateful  emo- 
tions of  religious  enthufiafm,  there  was  an  eafy  tranfition,  in  the 
creed  and  in  the  pra£lice  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  extravagance  of  licen- 
tious joy,  and  the  excefles  of  fenfual  indulgence.  Sports,  proceflions, 
mufic,  dancing,  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  of  the  elegant  arts,  and  of 
unguarded  converfation,  were  incorporated  in  the  texture  of  their 
religious  worfhip.     But  the  coincidence  of  a  feftival  and  a  vidory, 

*'  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  37.  *+  Thucydid.  p.  545. 

2  demanded 


with  licen- 
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demanded  an  accumulated   profufion  of  fuch  obiedls  as  footh  the    C  H  A  p. 

XVI 
fenfes,  and  pleafe  the  fancy.      Amidft  thefe  giddy  tranfports,   the    »     -.-  _f 

Syracufans  loft  all  remembrance  of  an  enemy  whom  they  defplfed  ; 

even  the  foldiers  on  guard  joined  the  diflblute  or  frivolous  amufe- 

ments  of  their  companions ;  and,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 

night,  Syracufe  prefented  a  mixed  fcene  of  fecure  gaiety,  of  thought- 

lefs  jollity,  and  of  mad  and  dangerous  diforder''\ 

The  firm  and  vigilant  mind  of  Hermocrates  alone  withftood,  but  Stratagem 

was  unable  to  divert,  the  general  current.      It   was   impoffible  to  cratet'topre- 

roufe  to  the  fatigues  of  war  men  buried  in  wine  and  pleafure,  and  YV  ^^^ 

intoxicated  with  victory ;  and,  as  he  could  not  intercept  by  force,  ''e"«at. 

he  determined  to  retard  by  ftratagem,  the  intended  retreat  of  the 

Athenians,  whofe  numbers  and  refentment  would  ftill  render  them 

formidable,   to  whatever  part   of  Sicily  they  might   remove  their 

camp.    A  feledl  band  of  horfemen,  afluming  the  charader  of  traitors, 

fearlefsly  approached  the  hoftile  ramparts,  and  warned  the  Athenians  of 

the  danger  of  departing  that  night,  as  many  ambufcades  lurked  in  the 

way,  and  all  the  moft  important  pafles  were  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

The  frequency  of  treafon  gained  credit  to  the  perfidious  advice ;  and 

<he  Athenians  having  changed  their  firft  refolution,  were  perfuaded 

by  Nicias  to  wait  two  days  longer,   that  fuch  meafures  might  be 

taken  as  feemed  beft  adapted  to  promote  the  fafety  and  celerity  of 

their  march". 

The  camp  was  raifed  on  the  third  morning  after  the  battle.    Forty  The  Athe- 

thoufand  men,  of  whom  many  were  afflided  with  wounds  and  dif-  "V^"^  "''^ 

■'  their  camp. 

eafe,  and  all  exhaufted  by  fatigue,  and  dejeded  by  calamity,  exhi- 
bited the  appearanc*e,  not  of  a  flying  army,  but  of  a  great  and  po- 
pulous community,  driven  from  their  ancient  habitations  by  the 
cruel  vengeance  of  a  conqueror.  They  had  miferably  fallen  from 
the  lofty  expectations  with  which  they  failed  in  triumph  to  the  har- 

*'  Thcydid.  p.  546.  "  Id.  p.  547. 
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CHAP, 

XX. 
»—  ■■■, — .^ 


Their  dreads 
fulafHidions. 


Melancholy 
hrmnefs  of 
Nicia$. 


bour  of  Syracufe.  They  had  abandoned  their  fleet,  their  tranfports, 
the  hopes  of  vidory,  and  the  glory  of  the  Athenian  name;  and  thefe 
collective  fufferings  v/ere  enhanced  and  exafperated  by  the  painful 
images  which  flruck  the  eyes  and  the  fancy  of  each  unfortunate  in- 
dividual. The  mangled  bodies  of  their  companions  and  friends, 
deprived  of  the  facred  rites  of  funeral,  afl'ecled  them  with  a  fenti- 
ment  of  religious  horror,  on  which  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature  is 
happily  unable  to  dwell.  They  removed  their  attention  from  this 
dreadful  fight  j  but  they  could  not  divert  their  compaffion  from  a 
fpedacle  ftill  more  melancholy,  the  numerous  crowds  of  fick  and 
wounded,  who  followed  them  with  enfeebled  and  unequal  fteps,  in- 
treating,  in  the  accent  and  attitude  of  unutterable  anguifh,  to  be 
delivered  from  the  horrors  of  famine,  or  the  rage  of  an  exafperated 
foe.  Amidft  fuch  affedting  fcenes,  the  heart  of  a  flranger  would 
have  melted  with  tender  fympathy ;  but  how  much  more  muft  it 
have  afflicted  the  Athenians,  to  fee  their  parents,  brothers,  children, 
and  friends,  involved  in  unexampled  mifery !  to  hear,  without  the 
poflibility  of  relieving,  their  lamentable  complaints !  and  reluc- 
tantly to  throw  the  clinging  vidlims  from  their  wearied  necks  and 
arms!  Yet  the  care  of  perfonal  fafety  prevailed  over  every  other 
care ;  for  the  foldiers,  either  deftitute  of  fisives,  or  diftrufting  their 
fidelity,  were  not  only  encumbered  by  their  armour,  but  opprefTed 
by  the  weight  of  their  provifions  ''. 

The  fuperior  rank  of  Nicias  entitled  him  to  a  pre-eminence  of 
toil  and  of  woe  ;  and  he  deferves  the  regard  of  pofterity  by  his  cha- 
racter and  fufferings,  and  ftill  more  by  the  melancholy  firmnefs  of 
his  condud.  The  load  of  accumulated  difafters  did  not  fink  him 
into  inactive  defpondency.  He  moved  with  a  rapid  pace  around 
every  part  of  the  army,  and  the  ardour  of  his  mind  re-animating 
the  languor  of  his  debilitated  frame,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  and 
diftinQ  voice,  "  Athenians,  and  allies !  there  is  yet  room  for  hope. 


*'  Thucydid.  p^  54.8. 
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Many  have  efcaped  from  ftill  greater  evils ;  nor  ought  you  raflily  to 
accule  either  fortune  or  yourfelves.  As  to  me,  who,  in  bodily 
ftrength,  excel  not  the  weakeft  among  you  (for  you  fee  to  what  a 
miferable  condition  my  difeafe  has  reduced  me),  and  who,  in  the 
happinefs  of  private  life,  and  the  deceitful  gifts  of  profperity,  had 
long  been  dlftingulflied  above  the  mofl:  illulfrious  of  my  contem- 
poraries, I  am  nov7  confounded  in  afflidion  with  the  meaneft  and 
mod  worthlefs.  Yet  am  I  unconfcious  of  deferving  fuch  a  fatal  re- 
verfe  of  fortune.  My  conduit  towards  men  has  been  irreproachable  j 
my  piety  towards  the  gods  confpicuous  and  fmcere.  For  this  rea- 
fon  I  am  ftill  animated  with  confidence ;  calamities,  umnerited  by 
guilt,  are  difarmed  of  their  terrors.  If  we  have  incurred  the  indig- 
nation of  the  gods  by  our  ambitious  defigns  againft  Sicily,  our 
offence,  furely,  is  fufficiently  expiated  by  paft  fufferings,  which 
now  render  us  the  objedls  of  compaflion.  Other  nations  have 
attacked  their  neighbours  with  lefs  provocation,  and  have  yet  efcaped 
with  a  gentler  punishment ;  nor  will  experience  warrant  the  belief, 
that,  for  the  frailties  and  errors  of  paflion,  providence  fhould  impofe 
penalties  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  We  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  adopt 
an  impious  prejudice,  fo  difhonourable  to  the  gods,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  means  which  their  goodnefs  has  ftill  left  us  to  provide  for 
our  defence.  Our  numbers,  our  refolution,  and  even  our  misfor- 
tunes, ftill  render  us  formidable.  There  is  not  any  army  in  Sicily 
capable  to  intercept  our  courfe ;  much  lefs  to  expel  us  from  the  firft 
friendly  territory  in  which  we  may  fix  our  camp.  If  we  can  fecure, 
therefore,  our  prefent  fafety  by  a  prudent,  fpeedy,  and  courageous 
retreat,  we  may  afterwards  retrieve  our  loft  honour,  and  reftore  the 
fallen  glory  of  Athens;  fmce  the  chief  ornament  of  a  ftate  confifts  in 
brave  and  virtuous  men,  not  in  empty  fliips,  and  undefended 
walls''.'* 

*'  Thucydid.  p.  55a. 
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CHAP. 
XX. 

The  retreat 
of  the  Athe- 
nians. 


Interrupted 
by  the 
enemy. 


The  actions  of  Nicias  fully  correfpcnded  with  his  words.  He 
negledled  none  of  the  duties  of  a  great  general.  Inftead  of  leading 
the  army  towards  Naxos  and  Catana,  in  which  dire<Ei:ion  there  was 
reafon  to  apprehend  many  fecret  ambufhes  of  the  enemy,  he  con- 
dufted  them  by  the  weftern  route  towards  Gela  and  Camerina; 
expeding,  by  this  meafure,  to  find  provifions  in  greater  plenty,  as 
well  as  to  elude  the  latent  fnares  of  the  Syracufans.  That  nothing 
might  be  omitted  which  promifed  the  hope  of  relief,  meflengers 
were  immediately  difpatched  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  which 
might  poffibly  be  tempted  by  their  natural  jealoufy  of  the  growing 
profperity  of  Syracufe,  to  favour  the  retreat  of  the  vanquifhed.  The 
troops  were  then  divided  into  tvvo  fquares,  as  the  mod  feciire  and 
capacious  arrangement.  Nicias  led  the  van ;  Demofthenes  con- 
duced the  rear;  the  baggage,  and  unarmed  mftltitude,  occupied 
the  centre.  In  this  order  of  march,  they  pafTed  the  river  Anapus, 
the  ford  of  which  was  feebly  difputed  by  an  inconfiderable  guard ; 
and  having  proceeded  the  firft  day  only  five  miles,  they  encamped 
in  the  evening  on  a  rifing  ground,  after  being  much  harafled  during 
the  latter  part  of  their  ^journey  by  the  Syracufan  cavalry  and  archers, 
who  galled  them  at  a  diftance,  intercepted  the  ftragglers,  and 
avoided,  by  a  feafonable  retreat,  to  commit  the  fecurity  of  their 
own  fortune  with  the  dangerous  defpair  of  the  Athenians. 
Next  day  having  marched  only  twenty  furlongs,  they  reached 
a  fpacious  plain,  the  convenience  of  which  invited  them  to 
repofe ;  efpecially  as  they  needed  a  fupply  of  water  and  provi- 
fions, which  might  be  eafily  obtained  from  the  furrounding  coun- 
try^'. 

Before  this  time  the  enemy  were  apprifed  of  their  line  of  march ; 
and,  in  order  to  interrupt  it,  they  fent  a  numerous  detachment  to 
fortify  the  mountain  of  Acr^um.     This  mountain,  which  probably 


'9  Thucydid.  p.  552.  &  feqq. 
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gave  name  to  the  fmall  town  fituate  in  its  neighbourhood,  inter-  C  HA  P. 
fedled  the  diredt  road  to  Gela  and  Camerina.  It  was  diftant  a  few  ^.,«-, — «; 
miles  from  the  Athenian  encampment,  and  a  fmall  degree  of  art 
mio-ht  render  it  impregnable,  fince  it  was  of  a  fteep  and  rapid  afcent, 
and  encompafled  on  every  fide  by  the  rocky  channel  of  a  loud  and 
foaming  torrent.  In  vain  the  Athenians  attempted,  on  three  fuc- 
ceffive  days,  to  force  the  paflage.  They  were  repelled  with  lofs  in 
every  new  attack,  which  became  more  feeble  than  the  preceding. 
In  the  firft  and  moft  defperate,  an  accidental  ftorm  of  thunder  en- 
creafed  the  courage  of  the  Syracufans  and  the  terror  of  the  Athe- 
nians. A  fimilar  event  had,  in  the  firft  engagement  after  the  inva- 
fion  of  Sicily,  produced  an  oppofite  effedl  on  the  contending  nations. 
But  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  men  change  with  their  fortune. 

In  the  evening  after  the  laft  unfuccefsful  conteft,  the  condition  of  Change 

,.1,1,1  rx-'l  1.  C       -L  ^^^"    ''"^    ®^ 

the  Athenians  was  peculiarly  deplorable.  The  numbers  01  the  march, 
wounded  had  been  increafed  by  the  fruitlefs  attempts  to  pafs  the 
mountain ;  the  enemy  had  continually  galled  and  infulted  them  as 
they  retreated  to  their  camp  ;  the  adjacent  territory  could  no  longer 
fupply  them  with  the  neceffaries  of  life  ;  and  they  muft  be  com- 
pelled, after  all  their  hardships  and  fatigues,  to  make  a  long  circuit 
by  the  fea-fhore,  if  they  expeded  to  reach,  in  fafety,  the  places  of 
their  refpedive  deftination.  Even  this  refolution  (for  there  was  no 
alternative)  however  dreadful  to  men  in  their  comfortlefs  and  ex- 
haufted  ftate,  was  recommended  by  Nicias,  who,  to  conceal  his  de- 
fign  from  the  enemy,  caufed  innumerable  fires  to  be  lighted  in  every 
part  of  the  camp  ^°.  The  troops  then  marched  out  under  cover  of 
the  night,  and  in  the  fame  order  which  they  had  hitherto  obferved. 
But  they  had  not  proceeded  far  in  this  no£turnal  expedition,  when 
the  obfcurity  of  the  fkies,  the  deceitful  tracks  of  an  unknown 
and  hoftile  country,  filled  the  moft  timid  or  unfortunate  with 
imaginary   terrors.      Their  panic,  as  is  ufual   in   great   bodies   of 


'"  Thucydid.  p.  552.  &  feqq. 
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CHAP,    men,  was  fpcedily  communicated   lO  thofe  around  them ;    and  Dc- 
^_     ,     _'    mofthenes,  \Mth  above  one-half  of  his  divifion,  fatally  miftook  the 

road,  and  quitted,  never  more  to  rejoin,  the  reft  of  the  army. 
The  divifion        The  fcouts  of  Gylipput  cUid  the  Syracufans  immediately  brought  in- 
by"Deinoft^    tcUigence  of  this  important  event,  v.'hich  furniihed  an  opportunity  to 
henes  furren-  attack  the  divided  ftrength  of  the  Athenians.  His  fuperior  knovpledge 
lippus.  of  the  country  enabled  Gylippus,  by  the  celerity  of  his  march,  to  inter- 

cept the  fmaller  divifion,  and  to  furround  them  on  every  fide,  in  the 
difficult  and  intricate  defiles  which  led  to  the  ford  of  the  river  Eri- 
nios.  There  he  affaulted  them  w^ith  impunity,  during  a  whole  day, 
■with  darts,  arrows,  and  javelins.  When  the  meafure  of  their  fuF- 
ferings  was  complete,  he  proclaimed  towards  the  evening,  by  the 
found  of  the  trumpet,  and  with  the  loud  voice  cf  the  herald,  free- 
dom, forgivenefs,  and  protedion  to  all  who  fhould  defert  and  aban- 
don the  bad  fortune  of  their  leaders ;  an  offer  which  was  accepted 
by  the  troops  of  feveral  Afiatic  iflands,  and  other  dependent  and 
tributary  countries.  At  length  he  entered  into  treaty  with  De- 
mofthenes  himfelf,  whofe  foldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  deli- 
vered their  money  (which  filled  the  capacious  hollcw  of  four  broad 
bucklers),  on  condition  that  they  fhould  not  fuifer  death,  imprifon- 
ment,  or  famine  ".  Notwithftanding  the  number  of  the  deferters 
and  of  the  flain,  the  remainder  ftill  amounted  to  fix  thoufand,  who 
■were  fent  to  Syracufe  with  their  captive  general,  under  a  powerful 
and  vigilant  efcort,  while  the  adlivity  of  Gylippus  followed  the  flying 
battalions  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  conduced  by  Nicias  to 
the  diftance  of  twenty  miles,  towards  the  fatal  banks  of  the  river 
Affinaros. 
The  divifion  The  Syracufaus  overtook  the  rear  before  the  van  cculd  arrive  at 
overtakin'^by  ^hc  lofty  and  abrupt  margin  of  this  rapid  ftream  ;  and  an  herald  was 
the  enemy.  ^^^^^  ^^  Nicias,  exhorting  him  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  col- 
league,  and  to  furrender,  without  farther  bloodllied,    to  the  irre- 

'■  Thucydides,  p.  553. 
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fiftible  valour  of  his  vidorious  purfucrs.  Nicias  difbelievcd,  or  af-  C  H  A  p. 
feded  to  difbelieve,  the  report ;  but  when  a  confidential  meflenger,  i,  i..„..  .^ 
whom  he  was  allowed  to  difpatch  for  information,  brought  certain 
intelligence  of  the  furrender  and  difgrace  of  Demofthenes,  he  alio 
condefcended  to  propofe  terms,  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  en- 
gaging, on  the  immediate  ceffation  of  hoftilities,  to  reimburfe  the 
inagiftrates  of  Syracufe  for  the  expence  of  the  war,  and  to  deliver 
Athenian  hoftages  (a  citizen  for  a  talent)  until  the  debt  fhould  be 
liquidated  ^% 

Thefe  terms  were  rejeded  by  the  Syracufans  with  difdain ;    and  Their  me!aa- 

•      11  n         1  n  cholv   de- 

Gylippus  having  occupied  the  moft  advantageous  polls  on  every  fence. 
fide,  attacked  the  army  of  Nicias  with  the  fame  mode  of  warfare 
which  had,  two  days  before,  proved  fo  deftrudive  to  their  unfortu* 
nate  companions.  During  the  whole  day  they  bore,  with  extraor- 
dinary patience,  the  hoftile  aflault,  ftill  expeding,  under  cover  of 
the  night,  to  efcape  the  cruel  vigilance  of  the  enemy.  But  that  hope  , 
was  vain ;  Gylippus  perceived  their  departure  ;  and,  although  three 
hundred  men  of  determined  courage  gallantly  broke  through  the 
guards,^  and  effeded  their  efcape,  the  reft  were  no  fooner  difcovered 
than  they  returned  to  their  former  ftation,  and  laid  down  their  arms 
in  filent  defpair.  Yet  the  return  of  the  morning  brought  back  their 
courage.  They  again  took  up  their  arms,  and  marched  towards 
the  river,  miferably  galled  and  afflided  by  the  hoftile  archers  and  ca- 
valry. Their  diftrefs  was  moft  lamentable  and  incurable,  yet  hope 
did  not  totally  forfake  them;  for  like  men  in  the  oppreffion  and 
languor  of  a  confuming  difeafe,  they  ftill  entertained  a  confufed 
idea  that  their  fufferings  would  end,  could  they  but  reach  the  oppofite 
banks  of  the  neigbouring  river  ", 

The  defire  of  afluaging  their  thirft  encouraged  this  daring  defie-n.  ^^^"'^^  fceiic 

,  ,  °  °         on  the  banks 

They  rufhed  With  frantic  diforder  into  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream ;   oftheAffina. 
the  purfuing  Syracufans,  who  had  occupied  the  rocky  banks,  de- 

'*  Thucydid.  p.  554.  "  Id.  ibid. 
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CHAP,    ftroying  them  with  innumerable  volleys  of  mlflile  weapons.     In  the 
*•     »       '    AfTinaros  they  had  a  new  enemy  to  contend  with.     The  depth  and 
force  of  the  waters  triumphed  over  their  fmgle,  and  fl^ook  their  im- 
plicated flrength.     Many  were  borne  down  the  ftream.     At  length 
the  weight  of  their  numbers  refifted  the  violence  of  the  torrent ; 
but  a  new  form  of  danger  and  of  horror  prefented  itfelf  to  the  eyes 
of  NIcias.     His  foldiers  turned  their  fury  againft  each  other,  dif- 
puting,  with  the  point  of  the  fword,  the  unwholefome  draughts  of 
the  agitated  and  turbid  current.     This  fpe£tacle  melted  the  firmnefs 
of  his  manly  foul.     He  furrendered  to  Gylippus,  and  afked  quarter 
for  the  miferable  remnant  of  his  troops  who  had  not  perifhed  in  the 
Affinaros,  or  been  deftroyed  by  the  Syracufan  archers  and  cavalry^*. 
Before  the   commands  of  the  Lacedasmonian  general   could  per- 
vade the  army,  many  of  the  foldiers  had,  according  to  the  barbarous 
praftice  of  the  age,    feized  their  prlfoners  and  flaves,    fo  that  the 
Athenian  captives  were  afterwards  diftrlbuted  among  feveral  com- 
munities of  Sicily,  which  had  fent  affiftance  to  Syracufe.     The  reft, 
upon  laying  down  their  arms,  were  entitled  to  the  pity  and  pro- 
tection of  Gylippus ;   who,  after  fending  proper  detachments  to  in- 
tercept and  colledl  the  ftragglers,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city 
with  the  ineftimable  trophies  of  his  valour  and  conduft. 
Death  of  the       Niclas  had  little  to  expedl  from  the  humanity  of  a  proud  and  vlc« 
tenerals^        torlous  Spartan  ;    but  Demofthenes  might  naturally  flatter  himfelf 
with  the  hope  o^  jufiice.     He  urged  with  energy,  but  urged  in  vain^ 
the  obfervance  of  the  capitulation  which  had  been  ratified  with  due 
forms,  on  the  faith  of  which  he  had  furrendered  himfelf  and  the 
troops  entrufted  to  his  command.     The  public  prlfoners,  conducted- 
fucceffively  to  Syracufe,  and  exceeding  together  the  number  of  ^cwqw 
thoufand,  were  treated  with  the  fame  Inhuman  cruelty.     They  were 
Cruel  treat-    unlverfally  condemned    to   labour   in  the   mines    and  quarries   of 
eapuves.        SIcily"  :  their  whole  fuftenance  was  bread  and  water  :   they  fuffered 
3+  Thucydid,  p.  555.  ?'  Ibid.  p.  556. 
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alternately  the  ardours  of  a  fcorching  fun  and  the  chilling  damps  of   CHAP, 
autumn.     For  fevcnty  days  and  nights  they  languifhed  in  this  dread-    .     _'L  _, 
ful   captivity,   during  which  the  difeafes   incident   to  their  manner 
of  life  were  rendered  infecStious  by  the   ftench  of  the  dead  bodies, 
■which  corrupted  the  purity  of  the   furrounding  air.     At  length  an' 
eternal   reparation  was  made  between  thofe  who  fhould   enjoy  the 
happier  lot  of  being  fold  as  flaves  into  diftant  lands,  and  thofe  who: 
fhould  for  ever  be  confined  to  their  terrible  dungeons.     The  Athe- 
nians, with  fuch  Italians  and  Sicilians  as  had  unnaturally  embraced 
their  caufe,  were  referved  for  the  latter  doom.     Their  generals,  Ni- 
eias  and  Demofthenes,  had  not  lived  to  behold  this  melancholy  hour.. 
Gylippus  would  have  fpared  their  lives,  not  from  any  motives  of 
humanity  or  efteem,  but  that  his  joyous  return  to  Sparta  might  have 
been  graced  by  their  prefence.     But  the  refentment  of  the  Syracu- 
fans,  the  fears  of  the  Corinthians,  above  all,  the  fufpicious  jealoufy 
of  thofe  perfidious  traitors  who  had  maintained  a  fccret  eorrefpon- 
dence  with  Nicias,  which  they  dreaded  left  the  accidents  of  his  fu- 
ture life  might  difcover,  loudly  demanded  the  immediate  executioa 
of  the  captive  generals".     The  Athenians  of  thofe  times  juftly  re- 
gretted the  lofs  of.  Demofthenes,  a  gallant  and  enterprifmg  comman- 
der ;  but  pofterity  will  for  ever  lament  the  fate  of  Nicias,  the  moft 
pious,  the  moft  virtuous,  and  the  moft  unfortunate  man  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived, 

Amidft  this  dark  and  dreadful  fcene  of  cruelty  and  revenge,,  we.  a  fingdar 
muft  not  omit  to  mention  one  fingular  example  of  humanity,  which  ^h'T''e°^^° 
broke  forth  like  a  meteor  in  the   gloom  of  a  nodurnal  tempeft.   cruelty. 
The  Syracufans,  who  could  punifh  their  helplefs  captives  with  fuch. 
unrelenting  feverity,    had  often    melted  into  tears   at  the  afFefting 
ftrains  of  Euripides'',  an  Athenian  poet,  who  had  learned  in  the  So- 
cratic  fchool,  to  adorn  the  leffbns  of  philofophy  with  the  charms  of 
fancy,  and  who  was  regarded  by  the  tafte  of  his  contemporaries,  as 
he  ftill  is  by  many  competent  and  impartial  judges,  as  the  moit 

^'  Thucydid.  1.  vii.  ad  ktu  ^'  S£e  above,  p.  480- 
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tsnder  and  pathetic,  the  moft  philofophical  and  inftru£live,  of  aU 
tragic  writers.     The  pleafure  which  the  Syracufans  had  derived  from 
his  inimitable  poetry,  made  them  long  to  hear  it  rehearfed  by  the 
flexible  voices  and  harmonious  pronunciation  of  the  Athenians,  fo 
unlike,  and  fo  fuperior,  to  the  rudenels  and  afperity  of  their  own 
Doric  dialedl*     They  defired  th^ir  captives  to  repeat  the  plaintive 
fcenes  of  their  favourite  bard.     The  captives  obeyed ;  and  affedling 
to  reprefent  the  woes  of  ancient  kings  and  heroes,  they  too  faith- 
fully exprefled  their  own.     Their  tafte  and  fenfibility  endeared  them 
to  the  Syracufans,  who   releafed   their  bonds,    received   them  with 
kindhefs  into  their  families  ^\  and,  after  treating  them  with  all  the 
honourable  diftindions  of  ancient  hofpitality,  reftored  them  to  their 
longing  and  afflicted  country,  as  a  fmall  but  precious  wTeck  of  the 
moft  formidable  armament  that  had  ever  failed  from  a  Grecian  har- 
bour.    At  their  return  to  Athens  they  walked  in  folemn  j)roceffion 
to  the  houfe  of  Euripides,  whom  they  gratefully  hailed  as  their  de- 
liverer from  flavery  and  death  ^'.      This  acknowledgment,  infinitely 
more  honourable  than  all  the  crowns  and  fplendour  that  ever  fur- 
rounded  the  perfon,  and  even  than  all  the  altars  and  temples  that 
ever  adorned  the  memory  of  a  poet  *°,  muft  have  tranfported  Euri- 
pides with  \hQ  fecond  triumph  which  the  heart  of  man  can  feeL 
He  would  have  enjoyed  xht  Jirfl^  if  his  countrymen  had  owed  to 
his  virtues  the  tribute  which  they  paid  to  his  talents  ;  and  if,  inftead 
of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  verfes,  they  had  been  faved  by 
his  probity,  his  courage,  or  his  patriotifm,  qualities  which,  ftill  more 
than  genius  and  fancy,  conftitute  the  real  excellence  and  dignity  of 
human  nature. 

^'  Htoi  te6hix!f  1)  JiJaoTtsi  yfaftftaro!,    "  he  travellers  in  foreign  countries,    whofe  fate 

is  either  dead   or  teaching  verfes ;"  an  ex-  was  uncertain, 

preffion  firft  introduced  at  this  time,  was  af-  '*  Plutarch,  in  Nicia. 

<er wards  applied  proverbially,  in  fpeakingof  *°  See  above.  Chapter  VI. 
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